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“There are two ways of' approaching a great philo- 
sopher. The one way is to study his precise teaching, 
setting it into relation with his age and with his contempo- 
raries and immediate predecessors. I have the greatest 
admiration for those who perform this work of scholarship, 
which is the only satisfactory and respectful method of 
understanding a philosopher, requiring, as it does, both 
historical research and the most sympathetic philosophical 
insight. •••••• The other and easier method (is) of inquiring 

what a philosopher can teach us in our present problems.” 
— S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Hon. Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Manchester. 




PREFACE. 


Though the existence of Sripatipanditacharya’s Bhdskya 
on the Veddnta-Sutras of BadarSyana has been long known, 
it has not so far been available in print. An incomplete 
Telugu edition was published many years ago but this 
is the first time the whole text is offered in the Devanagari 
script. The circumstances under which this edition has 
been undertaken have been set out at some length in the 
Introduction that follows and it is needless, therefore, to 
say anything further on that head here, except to state 
that it is entirely due to the public spirit and liberality 
evinced by the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Associ- 
ation that it has at all been possible. 

The publication of a work of this kind, a well-known 
commentary on the VMdnta- Sutras, raises the question 
whether there is any utility in making ancient works of 
this kind available to the general public. The criticism 
has been offered suggesting that there are systems of 
philosophy which though they have not yet passed away, 
still “drag on their barren life, a fixed monotony of 
centuries” and the specific instances offered are “the 
schools of Brahmans and Buddhists and Confucians, who have 
drained off the life-giving words of their ancient masters 
I into labyrinthine canals and stagnant pools. There in the 
. overteemed East is the limbo of unchangeable systems 
preserved from the fertilizing breath of change by a 
universal inertia.”^ That the East has been prolific in 
producing systems of thought may be admitted, but the 
suggestion that the systems have proved “ stagnant ” or have 
been overtaken by “ inertia ” cannot, perhaps, be easily 
demonstrated. Faint echoes of the criticism above refer- 
red to have been heard now and again, repeated or reflected, 

^ RiV His Life and Philosophy 
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in the remark® that commentators in India have been content 
to build up their own systems of thought, profound though 

® Presidential Address at the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1930, See in this connection Das Gupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy, I* 63. A similar charge of sterility can be preferred 
against contemporary Western philosophy. “ The scoffer may 
pretend/’ remarks Professor Wolf, after offering an account of recent 
and contemporary philosophy, that all these philosophies are little 
more than the reminiscences of the thought of past ages. He may take 
to pieces all these philosophical tapestries (from Haeckel to Smuts, 
ranging from 1834 to 1934) and show that they are mainly a patch- 
work of scraps derived from Heraclitus or Parmenides, Plato or 
Aristotle, Descartes or Spinoza, Locke or Liebniz, Kant or Hegel, 
Schelling or Schopenhauer. And he may reiterate the oft-repeated 
charge that there is no progress in philosophy. Such disparagement, 
however, would be unwarranted, even if we admit some of the points 
on which it professes to be based. After all, the whole history of civili- 
zation is so short that it has been described as a ‘ provincial episode ’ 
when measured in terms of terrestrial time, to say nothing of cosmic 
time. And of this ‘ provincial episode ’, the whole history of philo- 
sophy is but a single aspect, which only emerged about twenty-five 
centuries ago and has been more or less smothered more than half 
the time. Moreover, the problems of philosophy are peculiarly 
difficult to answer in a manner that may command general consent. 
For they do not lend themselves to the kind of empirical verification 
which secures something like general agreement in the sciences. In 
fact, as soon as any group of problems becomes amenable to empiri- 
cal verification, it forsakes its parental philosophic home, and sets 
up as a separate science. In this way, philosophy always remains 
the limbo of highly speculative questions, which it is very difficult 
to answer satisfactorily, but which most intelligent persons find it 
equally difficult to suppress. And since times do change and w^e 
change with them, each age needs at least a re-statement of old 
problems and old solutions in terms best adapted to its own habits 
of thought or speech. An excessive straining after originality, or 
the appearance of originality, may do more harm than good. A 
knowledge of the history of one’s subject is probably a universal 
requisite, but especially so in the case of philosophy. For of philo- 
sophy it is particularly true that all history is contemporary history.” 
(A. Wolf in An Outline on Modern Knowledge^ Chapter XIII, on 
Recent attd Contemporary Philosophy, 589.) What Professor Wolf says 
in regard to modern Western philosophy may, ipsissima perha, he 
said of Indian philosophy. 
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they be, “ only as appendages to the Fedas znd Upanishads' \ 
Remarks like these miss the main point that the Fedas and 
enshrine philosophical thoughts far too fecund 
to be allowed to rust away. They simply refuse to die. 
Philosophy is yet philosophy whether it is found in 
the FMas or in the Upanishads or even in the mathe- 
matical formulae in which Spinoza, of all modern philo- 
sophers, set it. Philosophy, whether in the East or in the 
West, has emerged from religion as often as it has 
entangled itself in its meshes, and the intermingling is not 
to be regretted if it has helped in the elucidation of truth. 
Nothing better brings out the justice of this observation 
than the lines on which Western philosophy itself has 
developed. To take but one instance, the case of Spinoza, 
who, perhaps, has most influenced European philosophical 
and even political thought in modern times. How much 
of his system, if a system it be, he owed to his Rabbinical 
masters, how much to the Neo-Platonists and through them 
to earlier Hindu thinkers and how much again to Descartes ? 
Then, again, how much did the Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria and St. Augustine annex of the grand philosophy of 
religion built up by Plato and Aristotle, and Plotinus, 
Proclus and the rest of the Neo-Platonists during a period 
which covered some eight centuries of human thought } 
•And how much of St. Thomas Aquinas is based on the 
later Platonists .? And how much Neo- Platonism itself, 
as a system of philosophy, which tried to resolve the 
absolute or God into the incarnation thereof in the Logos, 
or reason of man, and which aimed at demonstrating the 
graduated transition froin the absolute object to the 
personality of man, a concretion of European and Hindu 
philosophy and religion so-called? If philosophy is the 
science of religions or things in general, if it is properly 
an attempt to find the absolute in the contingent, the 
universal in the particular, the eternal in the temporal, the 
real in the phenomenal, the ideal in the real, or in other 
words, if it is to discover, as one interprets it, the single 
principle that possesses within itself the capability of 
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transition into all existent variety and varieties, which it 
presupposes can be done not by induction from the 
transient, but by deduction from the permanent as that 
spiritually reveals itself in the creating mind, then the 
philosopher should be a man, to adopt the words of Goethe, 
who stations himself “ in the middle (between the outer 
and the inner, the upper and the lower), to whom the 
Highest has descended and the Lowest mounted up, who 
is the equal and kindly brother of all.” Philosophy passes 
the borderland as often as not of religion in its speculations. 
And if religion is a craving after responsibility to a Higher 
Power ; a mode of thinking, acting and striving after God ; 
or determining one’s spiritual relationship to the unseen 
World ; then philosophy needs must do this. Nor is 
philosophy mere Science either ; it is something more than 
Science. If Science has for its province the world of 
phenomena, and deals exclusively with their relations, 
consequences and sequences ; if it can never tell us what a 
thing really and intrinsically is, but only why it has become 
so ; and if it can only, in other words, refer us to one 
inscrutable as the ground and explanation of another inscrut- 
able, then philosophy has a function to fulfil and a role to 
play. Where Science is silent, there steps in Philosophy. 
No wonder it has been described as ” divine wisdom ” 
instilled into and inspiring a thinker’s life, irrespective of 
the sources from which the inspiration is drawn. Religion 
and philosophy cannot be kept in watertight compartments 
any more than religion and science can be to-day.® If men of 

* “ All good moral philosophy, as was said, is but a handmaid 
to religion.” — Francis Bacon, in Proficienct and Advancement of 
Learning, Book II, 

“ Religion is the elder sister of philosophy.”— -W. S. Landor, 
Imaginary Conversations {David Hume and John Hume). 

Keats claimed much more for philosophy. He sang : — 

“ Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. 

Empty the haunted air, the gnomed mine. 

Unweave a rainbow.” 

— Keats, Lumia, II. 
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science can invade philosophy and professing metaphysicians 
adopt the scientific methods and modes, there is no reason 
why religion and philosophy should stand divorced from 
each other, though they should normally function in their 
respective domains. 

What is important is that the method pursued should be 
scientific, for philosophy is a science, if not, indeed, as Bacon 
has it, the great mother of sciences. There is no need to-day 
to elaborate this point. But it is necessary to stress the 
fact that the synthesis offered by Badarayana is not only a 
scientifically drawn up one but has for its essence a system 


Schopenhauer went to the other extreme and said, “ Philosophy is 
not science but an art — if so, it must be held to be an art based on 
principles. Otherwise, reasoning which fills so large a space in 
philosophy would be without any justification and philosophy entirely 
restricted to an emotional something which can neither be proved 
nor disproved. 

“ There is a sharp line of demarcation separating religion and 
philosophy. The goal of religion is salvation and that of philo- 
sophy is truth, Yet even the most abstract type of philosophy 
contains a religious element, and the greater its development the 
faster its expansion.” — Melamed in Spinoza and Buddha^ Introduc- 
tion, page 19. 

Professor A. Wolf has recently remarked that “ one of the most 
interesting features of recent and contemporary philosophy is the 
renewed co-operation between men of science and philosophers”. 
After warning against the possible “ dangers ” of a hasty swing of 
the scientific pendulum, he refers to the “dangers” lurking in 
“the unusually friendly relationship which is loudly proclaimed to 
exist now between Science and the Churches He suggests that 
“ philosophy will be in a healthier condition when it has entirely 
ceased to be a handmaid to theology, and pursues its cosmic 
problems as independently as possible of vested interests ” {loc. citii 
589-592). 

An absolute divorce between Philosophy and Theology is sug- 
gested by Bertrand Russell when he says : “ Philosophy cannot itself 
determine the end of life, but it can free us from the tyranny of 
prejudice and from distortions due to a narrow view.” 

Pierre Boyle (1647-1706), author of the Dictionnaire 

Historique et Critique, maintains the impossibility of reconciling 
faith with reason. 
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of thought which has for its sheet-anchor scientific 
thinking. His method is strictly scientific. By the term 
“ method ” is meant the path by which we arrive at a 
certain goal; a conscious and orderly way of doing some- 
thing ; a way of planning, organising and ordering one’s 
research and thought. In the West, this problem of 
“ method ” was fought and settled, so far as natural 
science is concerned, some three hundred years ago, after the 
pioneering of Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Boyle and othersi 
and the settlement provided a basis on which the enormous 
scientific advances of ensuing centuries became possible. In 
social science, no such basic method yet exists. “ Method” 
implies understanding and control. Looseness of thought 
and language are incompatible with it. If we understand 
Badarayana aright, entirely from the mould into which he 
has cast his Sutras, we have to postulate that to him 
“method” seemed all-important; for without it, he 
could not have controlled the seeming contrariety of thought 
that had come to prevail in the interpretation of Vedic and 
Upanishadic texts and the anarchy, as it were, that had 
been introduced by different schools of thought {shakhas) 
in matters affecting the vital problems of the Brahman and 
the atman. That many such schools existed and had their 
own separate text-books which had been handed down orally 
from teacher to pupil for countless generations, seems 
not open to any doubt. A crisis had evidently been 
reached in philosophical thought and the necessity of control- 
ling interpretation had become obvious. Hence the rigidly 
scientific manner in which Badarayana applies his mind to the 
method of samanvaya. Where all the texts should be given 
credence, scientific method, the method by which agreement 
can be reached, becomes all-important. He begins to question, 
not only texts in particular, but also the doctrines educed from 
them by different schools. He seeks, in a word, a basic under- 
standing, so that chaos which was claiming mastery in the 
philosophical domain, may be put out of court. In the 
dialectics employed by him, we see he uses rules and 
modes of reasoning which help to clarify the philosophical 
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standpoint he wishes to vindicate and lay down in authori- 
tative fashion. The doctrine of samanvaya, which is the 
science and art of co-ordination, of re-interpretation of 
mutually opposing texts, and of educing the highest Truth 
from a consideration of the fundamental teachings of all 
Vedantic declarations considered collectively, receives in his 
hands a supremacy that is undisputed. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that of all teachers of ancient times in India, he 
alone attempts the scientific and methodical approach to 
the study of Vedic and Upanishadic texts in all their aspects 
and thus places the method of study itself on a pedestal that 
is from every point of view unassailable. The actual effect 
of this methodology was the restoration of order in place of 
chaos : those who came under its mighty influence, tried to 
keep to it, with the result that thinking was rationalized 
and kept within the bounds of reason instead of running to 
waste. The principle of samanvaya still holds the ground 
and if anything, has had extended scope given to it. Infalli- 
bility "and unalterability ceased to be drags on philosophy 
with its increasing application. Philosophy, indeed, came 
into its own ; it, in fact, came to be something more than a 
mere intellectual creed or a comforting belief. And its 
effect on religion was that it came to be regarded as some- 
thing more than a mere system of ritual. It might, indeed, 
be claimed that Badarayana’s method revolutionized phi- 
losophical speculation in this country, inasmuch as it found 
a place under its wide wings not only for the spiritual 
teachers who stuck to the old order of thinking but also for 
those seers and seekers after the truth who, while obviously 
outside the purview of the current schools of thought, had still 
reckoned themselves to be within their pale by reason of the 
broadening of the base of philosophical reasoning initiated 
by him. Intellectualism, cured of its narrow and mechani- 
cal 'outlook, helped to be less destructive than it would 
otherwise have been. Under the dominating influence 
of Badarayana’s method, we have one all-embracing 
scientific standpoint, owing allegiance to that which is 
highest and most exalted in Upanishadic speculation, to 
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which all schools of thought owe obedience and respect and 
from which they derive their main sources of inspiration. 
The unification in method that has resulted has not impeded 
diversity in thinking, while it has helped to avoid the rise of a 
number of warring schools differing in their aims and working 
exclusively by themselves and endeavouring to exclude one 
another. The differing schools, as they exist to-day, owe a 
common allegiance to Badarayana, as much because 
they follow his method of reasoning as for the fact that they 
have to argue and co-ordinate thought on the basis laid down 
by him. In him they find a common meeting point and 
through his method they are making their own contribution 
to the building up of a philosophical system which can be 
rightly termed universal. The texts of the Vedas and the 
Upanisliads are there ; the doctrines and theories are there 
imbedded in them ; it is only the method of co-ordinating 
them and interpreting them that is new. Badarayana’s great 
contribution is that he introduces a new method, a new 
manner of reading the texts, and a new way of interpreting 
them. With the march of time, changes in view-points should 
naturally vary. What satisfied one could not satisfy 
another. The highest expression of any philosophical truth 
at any given time cannot but be the expression of the high- 
est philosophical consciousness of that time. If that be so, 
while the older formulae may be retained, the frank recog- 
nition is inevitable that they are out of date in certain respects 
and that they ought to be re-interpreted in such a manner 
as will bring them into conformity with the highest philo- 
sophical consciousness of our own time. Badarayana’s 
perception and avowal of this fact is what makes him great 
in the Indian philosophical field. That is the very reason 
that we find no complaint against him for the depar- 
ture he makes. On the other hand, there is a singular unani- 
mity of opinion that his method is the right one and that is 
the reason why it has won universal approval among his 
successors. The fact of the matter is that as with Bada- 
rayana, so with us, the measure of our light is always far 
in excess of the measure of our obedience, though this is 
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never explicity proclaimed and all the time the legal fiction 
prevails that no change has been made in the position. It 
is thus that Badarayana’s method has helped to introduce 
scientific order and research in the study and interpretation 
of the VMas and the Upanishads. With its aid, the conclu- 
sions of the past are being continuously brought into line 
with the findings of the present with the result that philoso- 
phy has never languished in this country, as the rise of the 
successive schools of thought bears eloquent witness to ; 
in fact, it has contributed to the building of these living 
schools of thought, which, whatever may be their defects, 
have never agreed that the principle of scientific thinking can 
be set aside with impunity. It is this principle too that has 
helped to give universality and catholicity to Upanishadic 
views in the world of to-day. 

The Suiras are there to elucidate Badarayaiia’s position ; 
for even without the commentators who have, each in his 
own way and from his own point of view, endeavoured to 
make known to us what they consider to be his views and 
opinions, there is enough in them to prove that the attitude 
assumed by him is demonstrably scientific. And that 
attitude is one that could only be postulated of one who is 
strictly scientific in his method. Badarayana provides, in 
brief, an epitome, of the Upanishctd doctrine in his work, 
which accordingly becomes the foundation of the later 
VeMnta. He shows that Brahman is the first principle of 
the universe; he proves this by Samanvaya, i.e., “from the 
agreement” of the Upaniskad texts (I. 1. 4) ; and he 
proclaims the fundamental proposition that “ all the texts 
of the Vedanta dtstxvQ credence ”, sarva-vManta pratyayam 
(III. ,3. 1). To Badarayana, the VMas may be super- 
natural in origin and he may be held to construct his 
entire doctrine from them, but it is undoubted that where the 
meaning of a text is doubtful, he does not hesitate to call in 
the aid of experience to settle the sense. Inspiration and 
revelation give way to reason and ratiocination.^ One who 

^ In this he followed, as a Mimamsa teacher, the Mimamsa rule 
of interpretation which lays down that when two texts differ, 
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is in search of the first principle of the universe cannot well 
avoid being fundamentally scientific in his outlook. It was 
so with Parmanides ; it was so with Plato ; and it cannot 
well be otherwise with Badarayana, who is out to prove that 
the first principle of the universe is Brahman. The impres- 
sion he has left on generations of scholars who have read 
and interpreted him has been this and there is no fear that 
generations of scholars yet unborn will not be impressed by 
the self-same fact. He throughout stresses reason rather 
than authority, re-interpretation rather than the blind 
acceptance of ancient views because they are ancient and 
scientific synthesis rather than a conglomerate of what seem 
mutually destructive texts. The Sutras, indeed, challenge 
with scientific precision the validity of what appear to 
have been popular concepts that were still — in Bada- 
rayana’ s time — the source of dangerous confusion to men, 
even to men learned in the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
To those trained in the exact sciences and bred up in 
the atmosphere of the law, where rules of interpreta- 
tion demand an exactitude in their application that 
could only be associated with a scientifically trained mind, 
a study of the Sutras of Badarayana generates the 
feeling that they are dealing with a philosopher whose 
first and last concerns are scientific thinking and scientific 
method. He was a master in his line ; he was that 
because his knowledge was profound and supreme. 
His intellectual eminence seems unquestionable from the 
evidence afforded by the Sutras themselves, quite apart 


reason must be allowed to prevail in practice. {,Yagnavalkya, 
11. 21). Manu also stresses reason as the final source of authority. 
Where no authority is available, Manu says that atma-tushti, that 
which is in consonance with the reason of the virtuous, shall 
be allowed to prevail. According to the commentators, reason should 
prevail not only where a case cannot be decided by any other autho- 
rity but also in cases where an option is allowed. Manu, indeed, 
sets down a high place to reason when he lays down th^ law : “ Let 
him adopt the course of action which is deemed right by pure 
reason” {Manu, VI. 46). 
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from the form in which they are cast. He reduced his 
knowledge pertaining to their subject-matter to a system ; 
arranged it and systematised it ; and gave it out with full 
regard to its due bearings and connections. If one who 
does that cannot be described as possessing a scientific 
mind and if the method pursued by one such cannot be de- 
scribed as scientific, it is impossible to see who else and what 
else can be so described. It may be that to some the Sutras — 
all Sutra literature is like that — seem “ conundrums ” but 
that is a different matter. To those who have had the 
requisite training to understand them and to follow them in 
the manner they should be— and all sciences require training 
to understand and follow them — there can be no question 
that they bear ample testimony to the greatness of 
Badarayana as a philosopher. To his philosophic mind, 
no circumstance, however trifling, was too minute. It 
was allowed its due weight and if rejected, rejected for 
right reasons. In him, the art oi Sutra making reaches 
its high water-mark, the very climax of perfection. That 
is so because his mind was clear ; his method perfect ; 
and his matter of supreme value. If any one can be 
named as deserving of the special title, in the whole 
Indian field of philosophy, of a master-mind, there is 
hardly any doubt his name would be the first to be 
mentioned. And if any one deserved the name of philo- 
sopher, it would undoubtedly be he — for he tries in one 
large sweep, as it were, to account for all the phenomena 
of the universe by a reference to ultimate causes. There 
is no system of thought, no school of metaphysics, and 
no department of theoretical knowledge known in his 
time that is not laid under contribution by him in the 
making up of his Sutras. If philosophy is the science 
of all known sciences and if a philosopher is one who 
subordinates his mind to the strict discipline of scienti- 
fic principles of thinking and enunciation of matter, the 
of Badarayana enshrine such a philosophy and 
Badarayana himself— whether he wrote the himself 

or inspired a school of his own to do it, it does not really 
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matter for this purpose — furnishes the best example of 
such a philosopher.^ 

^ It is needless to add that Badarayana (also called Subodhayana 
and Vyasa) has been reckoned in Hindu literature as a pre-eminent 
teacher. In the Harivamsa (I. 3), we read : 

Jayati Fara^arasunus Satyavatlhridaymiandand Vyasah i 
Yasyasyakamalagalitam vdngmayam amrutam jagat pibati ii 
Victory to Vyasa, the heart-endearing son of Parasara andSatya- 
vati ! From his lotus-like lips flowed freely the eloquent nectar (of 
knowledge) for the world to drink from. 

Ramanuja, in commencing his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras y prays : — 

Par diary avachassudhdm upanishad dugdhdbdki madhydddhritdm 
Samsdrdgni indtpana vyapagaia prdndtma sanjlvinlm i 
Furvdchdrya surakshitdm bahumati vydghdtadurasthitd 
Mdnitdnitu nijdksharaih sumanasd bhaumdli pibantvanvahani ii 
“ The nectar of the teaching of Parasara's son, which was 
brought up from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads — 
which restores to life the souls whose vital strength has departed 
owing to the heat of the fire of transmigratory existence — which was 
well guarded by the teachers of old — which was obscured by the 
mutual conflict of manifold opinions — may intelligent men daily 
enjoy that as it is now presented to them in my words.^’ 

Vadirajaswamin in commencing his commentary on the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ entitled the Lakskd,bhara^a (Manga}acharana Sldkas 1 and 2), 
has the following : — 

VydsdydpratimeHhdsarachandlldsdya durvddindm i 
Trdsdydsakardya satsu kritaviivdsdya doshadvishe if 
Bhdsdyd mimaramya tdyasadrusdydsdya mdsevitie i 
Ddsdydbkayaddya Madhvaguruhridvdsdya tubkyam namaft « 
AgddhavycLsahodhdbdhau nigudhdh iahdardiayafi i 
Na vivec/iayitzm iakydh mddriiair mandabuddhibhify d 
Frakrdntdrthdnusdrma sikshdsunya padasyacha i 
Artham kathamcMdvakshydmi tat kshantavyam mahdtmabhify ^ 

I bow down to the incomparable Vyasa who takes delight in com- 
posing Jtihdsas ; who makes vain argumentators tremble and exhaust 
themselves ; who confides in the virtuous ; who shuns the evil-minded ; 
who shines in his beautiful majestic ocean-like receptacle of Wisdom ; 
who blesses with his grace those who wait on him as his humble 
servants; who ever dwells in the heart of the holy teacher Madhva. 

In the unfathomable ocean of Vyasa^s knowledge are concealed 
heaps of significant words ; people of dull intellects like ourselves 
are utterly unable to distinguish between them. 
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Badarayana’s survey of the Indian philosophical field of 
his day results in his conclusions being set down in a 
series of clear-cut Surras which are definitely of the decisive 
type. He looks at the , philosophy of his time with the 
practical mind of a profound reasoner to whom philosophy is 
not a field for archaeological research, but a living thing in 
the world of his day. With almost amazing knowledge and 
skill, he unfolds before us the ancient texts co-ordinated in 
such a logical manner that we see the science of Brahman 
rise before us in its full-fledged shape. To say that his 
Sutras are succinctly composed, compact in form and 
diction, and full of the highest philosophical import is to 
utter a truism. To say that they reflect a close knowledge 
of the V edic and U panishadic teachings of his time and a capa- 
cious yet sensitive mind, is to admit the bare truth. And to 
say that they represent his conclusions with a directness 
that, under a deep passion for order, precision and plan- 
ning, a deep love for Humanity troubled with vital issues 
of Being and Becoming, is to confess the obvious. No 
more enduring monument can be thought for him 
than to understand aright his method and his plan 
as they are laid down for us in his magnificent work. 
Badarayana is famous for the economy of words practised 
by him in the evolving of his Sutras. To Badarayana even 
a letter had a value of its own. He would not use it, 
if he thought it unnecessary ; he could do without it.® What 
we have to more particularly admire in regard to the 
Sutras is the order which controls them, the choice of 

Having no teacher to guide us, we explain with great difhculty, 
by a reference to continuity of thought and agreeably to the 
context. We therefore pray that the vastly learned will forgive us 
our shortcomings. 

In Chapter X of the Bhagavad^GitM, in which the best of 
everything is mentioned, Srt Krishna says : “ Of the sages also I 
am Vyasa.’^ (X. 37.) 

® A saying in Sanskrit goes : “ A writer rejoices as much in the 
saving of half a short vowel as he would in the birth of a son a son 
being, according to Hindu ideals of life, an absolute necessity for 
the salvation of a man. 
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the doctrines and theories selected by him as fundamental 
to the position assumed by him — for he has by no means 
exhausted all, though he has hinted at most of them 
and dealt only with those which are really primal in 
character — and the varied but suggestive argumentation, 
producing conviction now by starting from causes, now by 
going back to facts, and now again by referring to texts, 
but always unassailable, irrefutable, exact and scientific in 
spirit. He is almost mathematical in his thought, in fact 
Euclidean in his method. What shall we mention as his 
special merit — his faculty for constant co-ordination, economy, 
orderliness, or the force with which he establishes every 
point.? If one adds to or takes from it, he will recognize 
that he departs thereby from science, thus tending towards 
error. What is most difficult in each science is to choose 
and dispose in suitable order the elements from which all the 
rest may be derived. Whatever the case with others, 
BadarSyana has neither increased his first principles nor 
diminished them ; neither has he abridged his proofs nor 
has he enlarged them indefinitely. In a treatise of the 
kind contemplated by him — convenient, catchy, topically 
arranged texts, easy of remembrance as Euclid’s definitions, 
postulates and axioms — it was necessary to avoid every- 
thing superfluous, to combine everything that might be 
deemed essential, to consider principally, clearly and briefly 
all that might be held fundamental, to give propositions 
their most general form for, as a teacher, he should have 
realized that the detail of teaching particular cases only 
makes the acquisition of knowledge more difficult. Bada- 
rayana’s purpose in composing his Sutras cannot have been, 
by any means, the writing of an encyclopaedia of philosophy, 
which was obviously impossible in the limits he set to him- 
self, but rather to offer to mature thinkers an introduction 
to the study of the method of reasoning to be adopted 
generally in regard to the interpretation of texts of the 
Upamshads, which, in its turn, was to prove a necessary 
preparation for the science of Brahman as worked out in 
them. Hence the particular emphasis Badarayana lays on 
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formal and logical method as well as the deliberate omission, 
except by implication, of all practical applications. He 
has, indeed, helped towards the construction of a logic 
{Brahma-tarkak) which has proved the best conceivable 
method of effective inquiry. On an analysis, it would be 
found to be one which, without breach of continuity, can be 
applied as much to belief on the one hand as to metaphysics 
on the other. He primarily aims at the flawless logical 
derivation of all philosophical propositions from premises 
stated in advance. Making necessary allowance for un- 
doubted and, in some cases, serious uncertainty of text, 
it might be broadly remarked that the great historical 
significance of Badarayana's Sutras consists in the fact 
that through them the ideal of a flawless logical treatment 
of Upanishadic texts was first attempted to be transmitted 
to future times. As to the manner in which Badarayana 
executed his work, it must be admitted that it is 
throughout well done, though from our modern 
standpoint we may think that too much is expected 
from the student. But we should remember it was not 
intended for the beginner but for the mature student 
of the Upanishads. It presumes a close knowledge of and 
a constant reference to the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Purvamlmdmsa, the whole of the Sutra literature generally, 
including the Apastamba, the Gautama and the Nydya Sutras, 
the Smritis generally, including Manu and Ydgnavalkya, 
and the Purdnas, including the Vishnu-Purdim, and the epics, 
including the doctrines familiarized later by the Bhagavad- 
Gltd, Pdnini, etc. Details of importance are accordingly 
omitted, and the uncertainties of the text render more difficult 
in some places the intentions of Badarayana. But the whole 
development of ideas is natural, easy and impressive to a 
degree and makes understanding of the view-point assumed 
possible, which would have been infinitely more difficult in 
other circumstances. This is so because Badarayana had 
before him in one conspectus, as it were, the whole position 
envisaged by him, from first to last. But it must be con- 
fessed, though such a confession cannot mean any reflection 
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on the author of the Sutras, that his great emphasis on 
the logical renders it difficult to understand the subject- 
matter as a whole, and its internal relations, especially to 
one who has not had the requisite previous training in the 
study of the Upanishads. 

The Sutras will remain for all time the best and 
if one may assert without claiming over much for them, 
the only perfect model of logical exactness of principles and 
of rigorous development of propositions. The science of 
Brahman as developed by Badarayana in his Sutras may be 
capable of endless disputation as to what it connotes — that 
depends on our interpreter — but it cannot be improved 
upon from the point of view of the technique from which it is 
built up. If one would like to see how such a science can 
be constructed and developed to its highest stage from an 
extremely limited number of simple definitions and propo- 
sitions, by means of rigorous syllogism, which at no time 
seeks any aid except what is derivable from the Upanishads and 
one’s own reasoning faculty, one must turn to Badarayana’s 
Sutras. Their universally admired perfection must be set 
down by the philosophical historian as the natural result of 
a long criticism which was developed in the constructive 
period of Indian philosophy ranging from the V edic sages to 
Kapila, to whom the Sankhya system is attributed. 
Badarayana’s method of reasoning has, since his time, left 
its permanent impress on his successors. After him, 
began a series of great commentators, who have fully 
illustrated, despite the differences between them, the 
real significance of the illustrious Teacher’s methods 
and principles, by means of which they themselves tried to 
interpret and conquer the paradoxes concerning the 
Brahman. The fact that there has been no synthetic 
movement in the domain of Upanishadic philosophy since 
his time suggests the obvious inference that Badarayana has 
not been exhausted by his commentators and commentators 
on commentators. The make-up of the Sutras has, however, 
been vigorously assailed by modern Western critics, or rather 
by critics trained in the Western school of thought. To 
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say that he is “ amibguous ” or that he is unintelligible, 
cryptic or difficult is to confess lack of understanding on 
our own part. The merit of a Sutra is its flexibility ; it 
should be capable of interpretation and re-interpretation. 
Where metaphysical speculation is active, no philosophical 
conception can remain stationary. If it was capable of 
growth, it was transformed and allowed to grow. This 
process of re-interpretation was rendered possible in India 
because of the succession of great seers and philosophers 
who dominated its life since the Vedic days. The process 
went on as much, indeed, on the Hindu legal and ritual sides 
as on the philosophical. No school of thought which makes 
this right of re-interpretation impossible can hope to survive, 
much less prove a leader in philosophical speculation. 
Without it, intellectual growth is impossible ; and every 
limiting of it means the crippling of philosophical develop- 
ment and restricting the study of philosophy to mediocres 
and traditionalists, which means the ultimate barring of the 
growth of ideas. On the other hand, if the function of re- 
interpretation is clearly understood, then the difficulty of 
understanding the Sutras will largely vanish. The many- 
sidedness {viivato mukhak) that is stressed as one of the 
prime characteristics of a Sutra means no more than that it 
should afford full scope for interpretation— scientific, 
consistent and co-ordinated and not arbitrary, meaningless 
and self-destructive. 

Both the Purva and Uttara Mlmamsas deal pri- 
marily with the principles of interpretation, which evidently 
had long been in vogue. Jaimini, the reputed author of 
the Purva Mtmdmsa, is mentioned by Badarayana, while 
Badarayana is himself mentioned by Jaimini. They probably 
were contemporaries (third century B.C.). Jaimini set 
down the rules of interpretation to be followed in regard 
to ritual, while Badarayana laid down those that should 
regulate the interpretation of conflicting Upanishadic texts. 
That Jaimini’s methodology was capable of a wider applica- 
tion, as much in the ritual as in the philosophical region, was 
demonstrated by Badarayana. The method itself was much 
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older than Jaimini and Badarayana, being traceable to the 
Brahmanas but these, among others,'^ perfected it and set 
them down in their respective domains in authoritative 
fashion. In Badarayana’s hands, the method, perhaps, 
attained its widest scope and highest perfection, dealing as 
it did with philosophical speculations enshrined in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

It was said of Plato that philosophy did not find him 
noble, it made him so. In the case of Badarayana, it may 
be said that philosophy found him noble and left him nobler. 
It was not the path of the passions which led him to philoso- 
phy but the patient search after Truth. And that pursuit 
led him to a conception of Truth which was all-embracing. 
And if he taught by his example, he but illustrated the great 
saying that the true Teacher does not teach but only tells. 
And what is Philosophy to him as gleaned from the Sutras 
which bear his name ? To him, in his calm and serene light, 
philosophy is not doubt. It is positive, provable and proved 
knowledge. It is to him a body of methodized essential 
Truth, whose single aim is the absolute understanding of 
the Self and its place in the universe — the very highest it is 
or can attain to. To vary the language, philosophy is to him 
as thorough a knowledge as can be acquired of man and 
his nature, his genesis and environment, and his relationship 
to what surrounds him and to what is above and beyond 
him. It is, however, something more than mere moral 
duty done or religious sanction obeyed. It is the perfect 
life ; for, in the perfected understanding which to him is 
philosophy, he suggests is the only possible satisfaction of 
human nature. “ Know Brahman — Become Brahman. ”® 


’’ Badari and Atreya, for instance, are mentioned both by Jaimini 
and Badarayana in their respective Sutras. Labukayana, Aitasayana, 
etc., are others named by Jaimini. 

* Cf. texts of the Upanishads like the following which are 
the staple food of commentators on Badarayaija Brahma~ 
viddpnoH param ’’ ; “ Tamevam viditva atimrutyumeti " Brahmaveda 
Brahmaiva bhavati ” ; “ Yada paiyafy paiyate rugmavartfatn " Mand 
Brahmetyupdsita ’’y&tc., which may be rendered thus : “ He who 
knows Brahman reaches the Highest ’’ ; “ Having known Him thus 
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That is the way to perfect life. This theory of philosophy 
which makes complete knowledge the ideal life, is developed 
by him in the vSif/nw as the direct result of his personal 
experience. The tone that dominates the Surras shows 
that they are the work of a person who has passed through 
the stress of the struggle indicated in them — of choosing 
between opposing views, of weeding out rejected opinions 
and of selecting approved doctrines — and attained peace. 

And here Badarayana touches on the kernel of the 
problem of Truth. Philosophy had made great progress 
since the days of the Vedas and the Upaniskads. The 
Vedic speculations^ — as found in the latest hymns of the 
Rig- Veda and in the Atharva-Veda — on the origin of 
the world and on the eternal principle by which it is 
created and sustained, had undergone great change under 
the influence of philosophical ideas. The cosmogonic 
legends of the Yajur-Veda — describing how the creator 
brings into being all things by means of the omnipotent 
sacrifice — had also been deeply affected by the philosophic 
thinking that is enshrined for us in the earlier Upaniskads. 
The idealistic turn that philosophy took in both the later 
hymns of the Vedas and in the earlier Upaniskads was not, 
however, left undisputed. Beside it grew an empirical 
school, which about 600 B.C., threw out the two great 
religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism, which though 
offshoots of Upanishadic thought, were still independent in 
their outlook. The Upaniskads thus gave scope for different 
schools of thinking with the result that a number of them, 
which in later times theorists included under the well-known 
nine systems of thought, had come into existence at least 
as early as the sixth century B.C. The chaos that had 
been introduced into the Upanishadic philosophy may thus 
be imagined until Badarayana, three centuries later, tried 

he passes beyond Death” ; “He knows Brahman, he becomes 
Brahman”; “He who knows this shines, warms”; “Let him 
meditate on mind as Brahman,” etc., etc. {Taitt. Upa., I. 1. ■ 
Sveta. Upa.. III. 8 ; Mutid. Upa,, III. 2. 9 ; Ibid., Ill, I. 3 j 
Chch. Upa., I, ttc.) 
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to restore order into it. Another three more centuries were 
required to systematise the resultant teachings in manuals 
which to-day remain the main repositories of their doctrines. 
The contrast between the Vedic times, which believed in an 
universe full of gods and mythical forms and the Sankhya, 
which postulates the absolute distinction between soul and 
matter and the twin systems of Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
which explain the origin of the world from atoms shows 
vividly the gulf that separated the earlier from the later 
thought. The spirit of free inquiry, however, was not by 
any means confined only to the schools of philosophers ; there 
is reason to believe that teachers like Buddha and Mahavira 
tried to extend it to the masses by the zeal they displayed in 
the propagation of their ideas. This was inevitable, especi- 
ally as views of life and religion are deepened and broad- 
ened by criticism, reflection and re-thinking. The zeal for 
critical investigation was, if the Sutras of Badarayana are 
evidence of anything, intense, and extended to metaphysical 
problems of every kind, including those concerning life 
hereafter. The coming of philosophy foreshadowed in 
the Vedic theogonies and cosmogonies was fully realized. 
In the systems of philosophy associated with the names of 
Mahavira and Buddha, the tendency to independent thinking 
receives its fullest development. The conscious effort is 
made to understand the meaning of the cosmos ; system after 
system is offered to clear up the riddle of the universe ; many 
are the metaphysicians — some mentioned by Badarayana 
himself — who tried to solve the mysteries of being and 
becoming ; the chief objects of interest were what is man, 
what is his place in nature and what becomes of him. 
Teacher after teacher tried to reach definite conclusions on 
these great questions which have eternally agitated this 
mundane world by conclusions reached in the metaphysical 
region. The age— sixth to third century B.C. — was un- 
doubtedly one of enlightenment. It developed individualism. 
Authority was at a discount. The critical habit of mind, 
indeed, tended, with the undoubted good it did, to end in 
intellectual sterility, if not, in practical subjectivism. One 
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man’s opinion was as good as that of another. Scepticism 
thus reigned supreme in the land. Discipline had lost its 
sway. But conservatism of the old type was not dead in 
the land. It found expression in writers like Jaimini, who 
opposed the new thought and tried to tighten the grip of 
the ancient order of things. The exponents of the new 
age were both intrepid and wise. They travelled and 
propagated their doctrines and attracted attention every- 
where. But as their earnestness showed signs of abate- 
ment, the desire to merely outshine in debate mastered 
them. This eventually led to their downfall. But for the 
time being the set-back that philosophy received was 
very real. The critical spirit, which philosophy itself 
had helped to develop, began to affect adversely all 
metaphysical thinking. Philosophical speculation thus 
came into temporary disrepute, the more so as no two 
thinkers seemed disposed to agree on the question 
of the essence of reality. But this could not and did 
not, in fact, continue for any length of time. It was 
soon discovered that while criticism was necessary for 
developing sound metaphysical conceptions, it had its 
limits. While the appeal to reason seemed justifiable 
in itself, it was realized it lost its value if it did not use it 
in a constructive spirit. The new disputants no doubt 
brought philosophy from the heavens above to the abodes 
of men below on the earth and turned the attention from 
external nature to man himself. But they little saw the uni- 
versal element in man. They made more of the differences 
in human judgments than of the agreements between them. 
They stressed more the accidental and the subjective 
elements in human knowledge than the objective, the princi- 
ples which command universal acceptance. However this 
may be, their very criticism of knowledge led to a more 
serious study of the problem of knowledge. This, in fact, 
forced philosophy to examine the thinking process itself and 
paved the way for a theory of knowledge. In a word, the 
new movement awakened thought and challenged philosophy 
and the life based on it and compelled them to justify 
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themselves to reason. It became imperative to go back to 
first principles to build on more secure foundations. What 
is knowledge ? What is truth ? What is right ? What is the 
cosmos ? And what is man’s place in it ? These are the 
questions philosophers like Jaimini and Badarayana set 
themselves to answer.® Badarayana considered it his 
first duty to address himself to the challenge of the 
new movement, which, in undermining knowledge, threaten- 
ed almost the very basis of being, of ethics and of society. 
To him, philosophical reflection was the most necessary 
and -practical of duties to be performed, if scepticism 
was not to rule supreme in the land and nihilism to 
attain the upper hand in social conduct. He perceived 
more clearly than any of his contemporaries that the ethical 
fallacies and philosophical errors of the new movement 
arose from a gross misconception of the meaning of truth. 
To him, it was clear that the key to the problem of 
truth lay in knowledge. If the new movement denied 
the possibility of knowledge, it was up to him to demon- 
strate that in knowledge lay the secret it had missed. 
With this firm conviction and with even firmer faith in the 
power of human reason to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, he started on his work. His aim appears to have been 
as much the construction of a system of philosophy as 
to fill men’s minds with the love of truth, of virtue and 
of the knowledge which could, in his opinion, enable them 
to think right, in order that they may live right. His aim 
was not less practical than speculative ; he was as much intent 
on the correct method of acquiring knowledge as in con- 
structing a theory of such a method. He was as much offer- 
ing a theory as practising a method, which, by living it 
himself, he bade others to adopt. A careful analysis of his 
first four Suiras, on which his whole teaching may be said 

® Jaimini’s first S&ra (I. 1. 1) is : Athaio Dharmajignasa, while 
Badarayapa’s (l. 1. 1) is : Athato Brahma jignasa. Jignasa is literally 
the desire to know. While Jaimini starts with an enquiry into what 
is duty, Badarayana begins with an enquiry into what is knowledge, 
the knowledge of Brahman, the highest knowledge. 
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to be based, shows this in more simple fashion than a 
written volume could. In the first, he stresses, as against 
the prevailing contradictory views and opinions, the need 
for a knowledge of the Brahman, the highest knowledge, 
which will open the key to the truth of being and becoming, 
of cosmos and man, and of here and hereafter. Then, in the 
second Sutra he answers the question what is Brahman ? 
i.e.^ he suggests it is that which gives us knowledge of 
creation, i.e.^ of the cosmos. In the third, he refers to the 
source of knowledge, and throws down the hint that Sastra 
(Scripture)’-® forms the source. Lest you should run away with 
the idea that the very contradictions he condemns, cannot be 
the source of knowledge, he lays down in the fourth Sutra 
the proposition that true knowledge is to be sought in 
agreement, not in contradiction. Badarayana concedes, 
as it were, the fact that it is difficult to know the truth. 
But he suggests, that it can be. Every stray opinion, he says, 
is not truth. If it is natural to differ, to hold contradictory 
opinions and to put view against view — 'it is equally easy to 
sift these opposing thoughts and clear the ground. It is 
indeed our duty to clear up our ideas, to grasp the real 
meaning of the terms we employ, to define definitely our 
notions and to know precisely what we are trying to 
interpret or to formulate. We should have reason too, 
to support our views. W'e should try to prove our propo- 
sitions ; we should put our views to the test, verify them 
by the facts we can gather, weigh them scrupulously and 
impartially) and finally educe the truth. Think before 
you theorize. The Sankhyas, Nayayikas, Vaiseshikas, 
Madhyamikas, Charvakas and the rest of them may each 


Sastra here means the eternal Veda, not any written text. The 
source of knowledge is knowledge itself. As Sankara expressively 
puts it, “ the origin of a body of scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself.” 
See Sankara, Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. 3. That is knowledge which helps 
you to know Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you have the means to 
test Truth itself. The Truth cannot be known by perception alone; 
the super-sensuous is beyond perception, deduction, inference, 1. 1. 3. 
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put forth their own views these may differ from one 
another ; may contradict each other ; some of these may even 
deny truth, or say they know it not, or suggest that one view 
is as good as another. This, opines Badarayana, is not 
right. If there is diversity of thought, it is our duty to see 
whether in the very conflict of opinions that is perceived 
there may not be agreement, some common ground on 
which all can stand, some principle to which every school 
of thought can subscribe or agree. To evolve such 
universalized propositions was the aim and object of 
Badarayana. That was the sole purpose of his method — 
the method of Samanvaya. If the Socratic method was 
“ an ingenious method of cross-examination ” to evolve 
certain generalizations of perfect validity, the Samanvaya 
method was the double-distillate of a critical method 
employed to arrive at the indisputable truth. It is 
the method of orderly development of ideas, of propositions, 
of Truth. So skilful is its handling by Badarayana that, 
if the early commentators are any guide, of what he 
meant and if the text of his Sutras is any evidence 
of his method, the opponents of Truth are soon 
seen to oppose each other, himself seeming to know no more 
of the proposition disputed than either or all of them, yet, all 
the while quietly driving them, as the shepherd does his 
lost sheep, into his own fold. Such is the force of the 
Samanvaya irony that we see Badarayana often acting as 
though he knew less than those whom he makes participants 
in his discussions. He raises most of the questions when 
he knows precisely how they stand. No wonder that the 
disputants saw their notions and theories shaping themselves 
before their very eyes into propositions of invulnerable 
Truth. Badarayana had not learned the art of a Vyasa?-^ for 
nothing. If Badarayaija had his chronicler, as Socrates 

These are among the very schools considered, according to 
the commentators, by Badarayana in I. 1. 1 to 1. 1, 1-4, 

“ Literally an arranger. He was called Vydsa, “ the arranger ”, 
because he is supposed to have arranged the in their present 

form. 
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had his own in Xenophon to describe his method, we 
would perhaps have had many a young Euthydemus confess- 
ing his ignorance before him. But it is, perhaps, not 
wholly a misfortune that he had none such, for the Surras 
would then have lost their value to us not a little. The 
very cast of these Sutras shows that before beginning an 
argument, he set down a proposition or propositions of which 
the truth had to be generally acknowledged. Thus, he not 
only laid a sure foundation for his reasoning but also was 
sure of assent to it from all sides. That is just what might 
be expected from the expounder of the samanvaya method, a 
method that made it possible to form one’s reasoning on 
points acknowledged by all who could reason rationally. 
Tattu samanvayat: That (the Truth) can be reached only by 
the method of reasoning. 

To Badarayana, then, knowledge is possible. Truth, 
according to him, can be attained ; only we must follow 
the right method. We must define our terms correctly ; 
we must go back to first |)rinciples ; we must adhere to 
orderly treatment; and we must see to it that agreement 
is sought out as between opposing views. Knowledge 
has to do with the universal and the typical, not with 
the particular and the accidental. The new Schools 
failed to realize this fundamental issue, and went wrong. 
Badarayana set them right and pointed the way to the 
realization of Truth. In doing this, he did the greatest 
service to philosophy and to humanity as well. The leaders 
of the new movement failed to note that Truth is many- 
sided ; that it will not do for a man to say that what he feels 
is right is right even for himself, or what he perceives is 
truth is truth even for himself. They failed to grasp the 
essential fact that there is such a thing as universal good ; 
a thing that all rational creatures recognize and accept when 
they come to think the problem out in all its bearings. 
Badarayana suggests that there is such a thing as the 
good zaA the truth, the good or the truth for which all else 
is good or true, the highest good, the highest truth. 
Knowledge, he says, is the highest good— knowledge of the 
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Brahman. That is the knowledge you should seek for, 
inquire or pursue — the highest knowledge. And the high- 
est knowledge is not only true happiness here but also in 
the hereafter. Hence he starts his work with the famous 
declaration — Ath&to Brakmajigndsa : Then therefore the 
ettquiry into Brahman^ i.e., an enquiry that will enable you 
to kmw the Truth you are desirous of. If you know 
Brahman, you know the Truth. 

Badarayana not only laid down the correct method of 
acquiring knowledge, but he also evolved a theory of such 
a method. He not only offered a theory but also practised 
it. He was, in a word, a Socrates and a Plato rolled into 
one. He taught by his example both the theory and the 
practice of it. He coupled his theory of knowledge with 
the ultimate nature of being, and correlated their study by 
making them interdependent. Knowledge is of little use if it 
has no reference to reality ; and reality is meaningless if it 
is not based on knowledge. Being has no meaning if it is 
not related to Becoming ; and Becoming is impossible 
without Being. Badarayana interweaves the ideas of Being 
and Becoming,- the one into the texture of the other ; he 
interlocks the two concepts in a manner that makes his 
successors wrestle with his text in a hundred ways to distill 
out his intended meaning. In the later stages, perhaps, 
some of these exaggerated the dialectical phase of his 
teaching and revelled in many kinds of subtleties. That 
was due to the training they had had in other fields of 
study. There is hardly any doubt that Badarayana him- 
self never intended it, for we have clear indications in the 
methodology elaborated by him that he was against such hair- 
splitting. The -doctrine of samanvaya limits such a 
tendency.^^ 

“ Good examples illustrative of this limitation are to be seen in, 
for instance, Ramanuja’s commentary on IV. 3. ; IV. 4. 4 ; IV, 4. 12. 
These may be taken as fair but random examples of the method of 
Samanvaya enunciated by Badarayapa. Of course, examples of this 
kind abound in the comments of the other equally great com- 
mentators. 
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This apart, Badarayana stands out as the chief recon- 
structor of the philosophic thought of his age. He gave 
out the correct method of acquiring knowledge ; he outlined 
a theory of knowledge, and he elaborated a theory of the 
cosmos. He employed the art of samanvaya to evolve the 
truth. But for the help he received from it, he would hardly 
have been able to produce the wonderful synthesis he has 
presented us with. From first to last, it is conceived in a 
manner which shows not merely mastery in the art of reason- 
ing but also discloses the theory of the method he employed 
to reach the Truth. The logical operations which enable 
him to do this are laid bare before us. Indeed, he lets 
us into the secret of his logic. There is no mistaking the 
development of his thought, his reasoning and his objective. 
The great point about him is he shows not merely how to 
reason but also how he himself arrives at the conclusions he 
does. He shows by the method he adopts that the problem 
of knowledge cannot be solved without understanding the 
system of harmony and order that marks the cosmos. He 
leads you on step by step — Sutra by Sutra,, if you like — 
and demonstrates that to know reality is to know Brahman.^* 
But “ knowing ” other things is not the same as “ know- 
ing ’’Brahman. You may “ know ” the empirical sciences 
but yet not “ know ” Brahman.*® What is an aid as regards 
knowledge in the world of sense may prove a snare in 
regard to knowledge of Brahman. Knowledge of empirical 
reality may, indeed, become an actual hindrance to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Sense-perception would not lead 
you to Brahman. The world of forms, names and works 
veils the Brahman.*® Amritam satyena ckannam, the im- 
mortal (Brahman) is veiled by the (empirical) reality — the 
word satyam here signifies! the reality of experience.**^ 

** “ The Atmafi is truth, he should be seen, heard, comprehended, 
reflected upon” Brihad. Upa., II. 2. 45 ; ‘‘ The Self that we should 
search for and endeavour to know.” Chch, Upa., VII. 7. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 2. 

*® Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. 

” Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. Parmenides and Plato afBrmed that the 
knowledge of the world of sense was mere deception. 
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Brahman is the satyasya saiymn^^ — the reality of reality. 
Interpreted with reference to the context, this means that 
the vital spirits (together with the worlds, Gods, and living 
creatures, as may be inferred from what precedes) are the 
reality, and Brahman is their reality.'^® He is the actual 
reality of the so-called reality. Only of Him is there know- 
ledge, all else is not knowledge. It is only of Him, that 
a real knowledge is possible.®® All other knowledge — 
including the four Vedas and the empirical sciences — 
is “ mere name ” {ttama em). Narada, who was well versed 
in such knowledge, finds himself in darkness, from which 
he is delivered first by the knowledge of Brahman.®^ 
True knowledge thus is only of Brahman, knowledge 
that rests upon experience being mere ignorance. 
Ignorance is the fleeting, knowledge is the eternal : 
ksharam tu avidyd hi amritam tu vidydd“ Here knowledge 
is the “ eternal ” in the sense that it is an object of know- 
ledge. The goal of ignorance is pleasure {preyas), the goal 
of knowledge is salvation {sreyas). Those in pursuit of the 
former say “this is the world” {ayam Idko), and deluded by 
the troop of pleasures aimlessly tramp hither and thither like 
blind men led by comrades blind as they themselves, while 
the latter direct their attention to gain knowledge, with 
their gaze on another world. 

If you desire, then, to know reality, you should know 
Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you know the essence 
of reality. To know the oneness, the completeness, the 
comprehensiveness of Brahman is the all-important task — 
that is, the task that Badarayana sets himself to in the very 
first Sutra. What follows is a development of the idea that 
the Brahman can be known only when the world-order is 
realized and the method of knowing it is clearly grasped. 

Bri had. Upa., II. 1. 20. 

Chch. Upa., II. 4. 7-9. 

““ Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 3. 

Chch. upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Sveia. Upa., V. I. Compare with Plato who held the view that 
only the e ternal is an object of knowledge. 
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No wonder that Badarayana before he has finished with the 
fourth Sutra, has developed in characteristic fashion a 
universal system that is fully illustrative of his method. 
The harmony and order that governs the cosmos should 
guide your understanding of it. That is knowledge that 
helps you to do this and that is reality that you reach by 
its aid. 

Badarayana stressed, as no body did in his time, 
the importance of the problem "^of knowledge for a 
correct understanding of the philosophy of Brahman. His 
dialectics is the natural result of his love of truth. The 
form in which he has cast the third Sutra (I. 1. 1) Sdstra- 
ydnitvdt shows he rejects the position that perception 
can lead to knowledge.^® No known kind of perception 
can lead to the Brahman; neither can inference help us 
in the matter ; nor even can the generic way of induction 
afford any assistance. Propositions based on perception 
or inference would thus prove fallacious. Hence the 
dictum in the Sutra that the Brahman is not cognizable 
by any other means of proof but solely by a reference to the 
Sdstra, which, as has been remarked, stands here not for 
any written text but for what is the eternal truth in its widest 
sense interpreted with the aid of the doctrine of Samamaya.^^ 
This leads on to the fourth Sutra which lays down the doc- 
trine itself. If perception does not help us to reality, then 
true knowledge cannot be reached through its aid. What 
rests on mere feeling, on mere self-persuasion or perception 
is thus no knowledge. T rue knowledge, then, can be reached 
only on reasoning, reasoning that can help to make certainty 
doubly sure. Such reasoning is attained to by the 
method of Samanvaya on which is based the art of Brahma- 
Tarka, the logic that helps knowledge to authenticate 

See Kamanuja's Srl-B/iSs^ya, 1. 1. 3. 

Chch. Ufa., VIII. 1. 5 and VIII. 7.1-3 ; “He (the Self) desires 
the truth and wills the truth.” Compare with Furvammamsa 
III. 4. 12 and III. 5. 21. Ramanuja commenting on I. 1. 3 makes 
the Mimamsaka objector say that the has a mea,ning only 

in so far as it relates to what has hot been already arrived at”. 
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itself; helps to make it know it is knowledge."® It 
is only love of truth that can lead you to this : you should 
desire the truth and you should will the truth. The 
contemplation of the Truth will lead you to the realization 
of Truth. But the process is the process of reasoning 
having an all-round regard to every thing relevant. 

Thus the love of truth is the rockbottom foundation 
of the doctrine of Smnanvaya. It is the love of truth 
that impels us to jigmsa , ; this to dialetics ; and dialetics 
to the rejection of perception as a source of knowledge ; 
this leads us from the particular to the general. The 
method of Samanvaya, then, is made up of two parts : first, i 

putting together of particulars in one idea ; and second, in I 

making the idea yield the generalization. Correct reasoning 
is possible only on this basis. With such reasoning we pass 
from concept to concept, particularising or generalising,"^ 
analysing or synthesizing as we proceed. But such reason- 
ing would be of no avail if it did not aim at true knowledge. 

And true knowledge should have reference to the highest 
aim of man — the knowledge of the Brahman, knowledge 
which assures felicity, happiness and final absolution. 

That is the end of true knowledge ; that has connection with 
the highest aim of man, that is, the highest objective aimed 
at by him. Knowledge that has no reference to it is not 
knowledge. Man is thus the measure of all things, of all 
truth ; because there lie hidden in the innermost recesses 
of his soul certain universal principles, concepts or ideas, 

_ ■■■ ~ ' 

He (the Self) desires the truth and wills the truth. Ckck. ' 

Upa., VIII. I. 1. 5. 

26 <* Verily, my dear one, the self has to be seen. . . .has to i 

be steadily maditated upon.” Brihad. Upa., II. 4, 5., “ He 
(the Self) has sought after, He has to be specially desired and I 

known”. Chch. Upa., VlH.l . 1, tXc. 

Ramanuja has made the acute observation in concluding his | 

commentary on I. 1. 4. that if reasoning — based on Upanishadic ; 

texts — ^^does not lead to reality, “then,” he says, “although they give 
rise to the (conceptual) knowledge of the Brahman, there would be 
(to those passages) no finality in utility.” 
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which form, as it were, the starting-point of all his know- 
ledge. Such principles or concepts, thus, do not have 
their origin in sense-experience. Particular circumstances 
may be the means of bringing to consciousness such a princi- 
ple or notion, which ah initio has existed in the soul.^® When 
the principle or notion has been thus developed, other 
principles or notions may be deduced from it, and thus 
we would be enabled to end in reaching certain knowledge. 
Plato puts forth a similar theory of knowledge but he does 
not show why the individual soul should implicitly carry 
with it the principle or notion or how any circumstance can 
help bring it to its consciousness. Badarayana offers the 
explanation that because the individual soul is the Brahman 
itself.”® Until we reach modern times — the period marked 
by Spinoza’s advent — we do not hear of an explanation in 
Western philosophy which approximates that of Badarayana. 

If Badarayana postulates a metaphysical doctrine — the 
doctrine of the Brahman — for proof of the validity of 
knowledge, Plato does the same by appealing to his world- 
view. Plato’s world-view is based on his doctrine of ideas, 
ideas or forms being not mere thoughts in the minds of 
men or even in the mind of God, for even divine thought is 
dependent on them. He conceives them as existing in and 
for themselves. They are substantial forms, existing 


This would seem to follow from the doctrine of the Brahman. 
See II. 1. 15 ; for, according to it, it is Brahman itself which con- 
stitutes the individual soul ; Brahman alone takes upon itself the 
condition of the individual soul in all living bodies. Cf\ “ Having 
entered into them with living Self (Ckc/i. Upa,, VI. 3) ; “ The one 
God hidden within all beings {Svet. Upa., VI. 11) ; “ The one God 
entered in many places'* ; “That Self hidden in all beings does not 
shine forth" [Kath, Upa.^l.Z.12) \ Thttt is no other seer but 
(Brihad, III. 3. 23), etc. The many individual souls 
are the reflection of the one Brahman. They are liable to 
“ impurity " because “ of their limiting adjuncts." 

See II. 3. 4:2, Amsdndnd vyapadeidt, etc. The commentary of 
Anandatirtha will be found interesting in this connection from the 
purely dualistic point of view. S ee his commentary on the whole 
of the Adhikara^a entitled 
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prior to things and apart from them, independent of them 
^d uninfluenced by the changes to which they are subject. 
The forms too are numberless, though they constitute a 
well-ordered world. The idea of the good is the supreme • 
It IS the source of all the rest. Unity therefore includes 
plurality ;m_ the intelligible or ideal world, as Parmenides 
said, there is no unity without plurality and no plurality 
without unity. Plato’s universe is thus a logical system 
of ideas, forming an organic spiritual unity, governed by a 
universal purpose, the idea of the good. It is accordingly 
a natural moral whole. Its meaning cannot be grasped by 
the senses, which perceives only its imperfect and fleeting 
reflections and never rise to a vision of the perfect and 
abiding whole. How is the ideal world related to the real ? 
What is meant by the statement that the particular objects 
in nature are copies of ideas ? How can the pure and perfect 
changeless principle be responsible for the incomplete and 
ever changing world of sense? To answer this, Plato 
develops a philosophy of nature which is redolent of 
pluralism. According to him, there is another principle 
which is everything that idea is not, and to which sensuous 
existence owes its imperfections. This principle — designated 
by Aristotle as Platonic “ matter ’’-forms the basis of the 
phenomenal world. It is, as such, the raw material upon 
which the forms are somehow impressed. It is perishable 
unreal and imperfect non-being ; whatever reality, form, 
or beauty the perceived world has, it owes to ideas. Plato 
thus needs such principle besides the idea to account for our 
world of sense, or nature, which is not a mere illusion of the 
senses, but an order of a lower rank than the changeless ideal 
realm. This substratum, untouched by the ideal principle 
is conceived of as devoid of all qualities-formless, undefin- 
able, unperceptible. It is non-being, not in the sense of 
being non-existent but in the sense of having a lower order 
of existence.^ The sensible world partakes of a measure of 
reality or being, in so far as it takes on form. Ideas thus 
are somehow responsible, according to Plato, for all the 
reality things possess. They owe their being to the 
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presence of ideas, to the participation of the latter in them. 
At the same time, the substratum — non-being — is responsible 
for the diversity and imperfection of the many different 
objects bearing the same name. Non-being is, as Zeller 
remarks, a second kind of causality, the causality of a blind, 
irrational necessity. There are thus two principles, mind 
and matter, of which mind is the true reality, the thing of 
most worth, that to which everything owes its form and 
essence, the principle of law and order in the universe. 
While the other element, matter, is secondary, a dull irrational 
recalcitrant force, the unwilling slave of mind, which some- 
how, but imperfectly, takes on the impress of mind. Form 
is the active cause, matter is the co-operative cause. 
Since the world of ideas is identical with the good, the 
non-ideal must be evil. If we had to label this part of the 
Platonic system, we should call it, with Thilly, dualism.^^ 
Plato makes no attempt to bridge the gulf that exists 
between mind and matter. BadarSyana, though he also 
falls back on metaphysics for his explanation, connects the 
two by his doctrine of Brahman, and makes his philosophy of 
nature — unlike Plato— a consistent, scientific, logical whole. 
Unlike Plato, too, Badarayana does not trench on the 
mythical ground for explaining the origin of nature. 
Aristotle’s reconstruction of Plato’s theory was, indeed, 
intended to remove the inconsistencies inherent in it and to 
make it scientific and logical.®^ But Plato, it must be confes- 
sed, at various points, approximates to Upanishadic views. 
Thus, his theory, that all knowledge is reminiscence, 
by which he teaches that the soul somehow possesses 
ideas prior to its contact with the world of experience, that 
it has viewed such ideas before but has forgotten them, 
that the imperfect copies of ideas in the world of sense 
bring back its past, reminding it, as it were, of what it has 
been before, comes as near as may be to the doctrine 
of which is imbedded in the doctrine of 

History of Philosophy, 66. Tfailly’s account is 
both lucid and critical. 

Thilly, «V., 75-76.^^^ 
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transmigration.®^ Similarly Plato’s explanation o! how the 
pure rational soul happens to unite with a body, is, apart 
from the mythical parts of it, based to some extent on the 
doctrine of transmigration, derived through Pythagorean 
sources. But here too, his theory of knowledge is over- 
burdened by his mythical ideas and it is found unequal to the 
demands made on it. 

To Badarayana, then, sense-perception is no source 
of knowledge. The truth is beyond it. And to reach it, 
he stresses the art of Samanvaya reasoning. Within its 
framework, he combines and transforms the teachings of the 
philosophers who thought before him and during his own 
times. With the Sankhyas he agrees that being is plural ; 
with Patanjali, that mind is the means of salvation ; with 
Jaimini, that knowledge is uncreated and eternal ; with the 
Vedantists that being is one and indivisible and like a 
mirage unperceivable ; with the Nayayikas, that perception, 
inference and deduction are means of knowledge, though 
not exclusively so; with the Vaiseshikas, that a strict classi- 
fication of ideas is necessary for knowledge ; with the Chur- 
vakas, that matter is real ; with the Bauddhas, that the 
universe of (appearances) is momentarily fluxional ; with the 
Jainas, that continued existence cannot be disputed; with 
nearly all rational thinkers, that the world is governed 
by harmony and order. Whether he owed anything to his 
predcessors or not,®® there can be no question that his system 
represents the high water-mark of Upanishadic interpretation 
of his time and a crown of glory to his reasoning powers. 

Whatever the case with the classical tradition of 
Christian philosophy, which passes among Roman Catholic 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 2-6 ; III. 2. 13. The chief text of the 
doctrine of transmigratian is Chch. Upa., V. 3-10, which may be 
compared with Brihad, Upa,^ Vl> 2. 

Deussen thinks he did. He says : “It was undoubtedly on the 
foundation of older and earlier works that Badarayana formally 
undertook an epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the Brahmasutras ; 
the foundation of the later Vedanta. Philosophy of the 
Upanishads^ 27. 
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scholars zs philosopkia perennis, the perennial philosophy 
which Dean Inge, in his latest lectures, speaks of as not 
merely the only possible Christian philosophy but is the 
only system which will be found ultimately satisfying, 
philosophical writers in India have given the widest 
vent to their views and critiques of existing or extinct 
systems of thought in a manner which, if it is 
not putting it too high, has wrung admiration from 
Western scholars. Commentators on synthetic philosophy: 
of the kind evolved by Badarayana have filled a 
useful role and have helped to advance, not retard, the 
progress of philosophy in India. But for the tradition; 
created by them, we would have lost not only a Sankara, 
a Ramanuja and an Anandatirtha but a whole host of others 
who have modelled themselves on them and their predeces- 
sors. The best part of their thinking — hard and fruitful 
thinking too it is — is in their commentaries and if they 
endeavoured to separate and stress the elements combined by 
synthetists like Badarayana to build up their particular 
theories, why independence of thought in the realm of philo- 
sophy should be killed, or why dogma and religious creed 
should clog the wheels of their thought, or why indeed there 
should result the “universal inertia” so impressively urged 
on us, it is impossible to perceive. It would be just as 
correct to say that St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the greatest 
theologian the Western Church has known, because he wrote 
a commentary on Proclus’ De Causis, despite the fact he 
was quite unaware of what he had done, impeded the march of 
scholastic philosophy, though his voluminous writings 
constitute, with those of his rival Duns Scotus, the high 
watermark of scholastic philosophy and the watershed of its 
divergence into the philosophico-speculative thought on the 
one hand and the ethico-practical (or realism) of modern 
times on the other. 

The truth of the matter is that until recently men 
in the West had not recognized that knowledge is “a 

** W. R. Inge, God and the Astronomers, containing the 
Warburton Lectures, 1931-1933, (1933), Preface vii. 
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world whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we 
move”. They had believed that truth was something 
definite, which might be grasped by the aid of a clear head, 
diligence and a sound method. Hence the tone of confi- 
dence that breathes through their inquiries ; and hence too 
the completeness they aimed at. This tone of confidence 
and this aim at completeness have both died out, the first 
because it has been perceived that there is no ground for 
it and the second because completeness is unattainable. 
” The time has passed,” as Pollock himself observes, ” when 
systems of philosophy could be regarded as final and absolute 

Science has for good and all abandoned the dream of 

finality. The discoverer well knows that his discovery 
while it brings new certainty and new power over things, will 
also throw open a new series of questions.”®® But the 
work done by the pioneers and later inquirers — the products 
of their thought — have proved valuable in many ways 
undreamt of by them, their first fashioners, and long after 
their original use had become obsolete. Though their 
systems may have proved inadequate or defective as a 
whole, they have helped to enrich the world of ideas in a 
manner and to an extent which cannot be over-estimated. 
If no system is to be entirely true, it ought to be equally clear 
that no system can be entirely original. Each must in 
great measure be the re-combination of elements supplied 
by its predecessors. To this rule, the Indian commentators 
are no exception. Many of their leading ideas may— as they 
themselves frankly acknowledge — be traced to earlier thinkers 
and in the last resort to those great sages who contributed to 
the making up of the Upanishads and the Vedas. Still, we 
need not deny originality to the later thinkers any more 
than we can to the earlier. The writers of glosses and 
commentaries have had a useful role to fill. As Professor 
Alexander has pointed out, in his lecture on Spinoza 
and Time^ a commentary must be and is historically true 
and as such marks the exact extent of the teacher whose work 
is expounded by the commentator. A gloss is widely different ; 

Sir Frederick Pollock, lac. at., 76 - 77 - 
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if it deals with the subject-matter of a work in an unhistori- 
cal manner, it seeks to recognize the real greatness and 
spirit of a writer and endeavours to appreciate it by 
asking “ not what he said himself but what he may lead 
us to say In the philosophical field, this is the very 
method that fructifies thought and helps to advance 
originality. The text may be there, but the glossator is 
not more concerned with it than with his gloss. A great 
man need not be followed slavishly and may be more 
honoured by divergence than by obedience. That is the 
line of advance that has marked the work of Indian 
glossators on Badarayana’s text and the various commentators 
who have tried to elucidate him for centuries. To say 
that thought has not advanced during the period covered 
by them or that philosophical teaching has proved to be 
sterile is to deny patent facts and to own ignorance of the 
many works that have come down to us which tangibly 
demonstrate how philosophical thought has kept pace with 
the march of time in this country. 

Of the commentator Sripatipanditacharya, whose 
work we are dealing with here, the reader will find all that 
can be gathered about his life and work in the Introduction 
that follows. He lived, from the data so far available, 
about 1400 A.D., and his view-point is summed up in the 
term Dmitddmiifa, unity in duality. This conception of 
Reality goes back to a period long anterior to the composition 
of the BraAma-Suiras, as it is imbedded in them. A long 
line of commentators have either adopted it or criticised it. 
Sankara criticizes one such theory attributed to Bhartri- 
prapancha, said to have been a commentator on the Brahma- 
Suiras and the Upanishads, who is not mentioned by name 
but alluded to in his commentary on the Brihaddrmiyaka 
Upanishad {V. 1. 1). Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa are 
others of the same persuasion criticized by Ramanuja in his 
commentary on the Bmhma-S^tras {Vi. \. \%). These 
and others are dealt with in detail in the Introduction. 

The two leading exponents of the Purva-Mlmdmsa, 
PrabhUkara and Kumarila, took opposite views in this 
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f connection. Kumarila, in discussing causation, urges the 

I reality of non-existence, thus postulating the co-existence 

:i of existence and non-existence. Everything, to him, has 

; two aspects : its own existence as regards its self ; and its 

non-existence as regards anything else. Both are real ; 
otherwise, it would be impossible to differentiate things. 
Prabhakara denies reality to non-existence. According to 
Kumarila, in the one case, there is actual and in the other, 
mental perception.®® Similarly, rejecting both the Sunya- 
vada and the Nyaya views as to the difference of the whole 
from its parts, Kumarila takes the middle view that a whole 
maybe, in one sense, different from its constituent parts.®’' 

: , ' The whole being indivisible, the idea of its relation to its 

' constituent parts in whole or in part is a question which can 

: ! arise only in respect of the constituent parts, and would be 

meaningless as applied to the whole. This theory has been 
sometimes described as Bheddbkeda and sometimes, again, 
as Samuchchayavdda^^^ differentiating it from Vivartavdda 

Sldkavariika, 473-492. 

* ' 1 Slokavariika, 632-634,- also A. B. Keith, The Karma- Mimamsa, 

j Chap. Ill, 44-60. 

■ ' The idea underlying the term Holism of General Smuts would 

seem to be correctly conveyed by the Sanskrit term Samuehchayavada, 
the doctrine of the whole, from Samuchchaya — collection, assembL-ige, 

^ ’ aggregation, mass, etc. It is interesting to note in thi.s con- 

nection that the -word -whole was formerly hole, hoof the w being 
erroneously attached to the word. It has been derived from Anglo- 
Saxon, hdl, whole, sound, safe and Gothic hails, healthy, sound, 
whole. The term Samuchchayavdda, which may be iiter.ally trans- 
lated the is evidently derived from the figure 

of speech of the same name, Samuchchaya, which is defined by the 

■ i Kdvyaprakdla as joining together of two or more things independent 

. of each other, but connected in idea with reference to some common 

action. (See Kavyaprakaia, 10, karikas 115-116.) In the Upani- 
shads, holism may be said to be well summed up in the Brikadaraayaka 
XexX Om Purnamadaift purt^amidam pur7fat pur)j.amudachyaie puriiasya 
pury.amdddya pur^amevavasishyate which may be thus translated : 
Om, That (^Brahman) is Whole, and this (^Universe) is Whole. The 
Whole proceeds front the Whole. {.Then) taking the Whole of the 
Whole, it remains as the Whole (Brahman) alone. It may be 
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and P arinamavada. The Vivartavada postulates the 
doctrine that the visible world is illusory and thal 
Brahman alone is the real entity, the unreal or illusory 
appearance being caused by avidya or human error. As 
a serpent {sarpa) is a vivaria of a rope (rafpu), so is 
the world a vivaria of the real entity Brahman, the 
illusion being removed by true knowledge {vidya). The 
P artrMtftavdda the transformation of the Brahman 

into the names and forms of the phenomenal world. The 
Samuchchyavdda endeavours to combine the Bheda and 
Abh&da views on the analogy of the serpent and its 
coils and the sun and its radiance. The doctrine of 
Dvaiiddvaiia as propounded by Sripatipanditacharya will 
be found to possess this fundamental merit that it tries to 
combine harmoniously the opposing views of Dvaita and 
Advaiia. How this combination is reached will be better 

added that there are as many theories of holism as there are schools 
of philosophy in India, for each school has its own special theory 
of holism. See Brihad^ Upa.^ V. 1. 1, which reiterates what is enun- 
ciated in L 4. 10. With this text may be usefully compared Kath, 
Upa., IV. 10. See also the commentaries of Sankara on Brihad^ Upa.^ 
V. 1, 1 and the commentaries of Anandatirtha as well on the same 
text. By “ holism ’’ ’General Smuts means a tendency to the for- 
mation of systematic wholes, each of which is more than the bare 
sum of its component parts. A whole is not a mere aggregate of 
parts but has a certain structure in virtue of which it has greater 
potentialities than a mere aggregate of similar parts could have. 
Smuts suggests that this tendency to whole-making is traceable in 
all types of reality, and is the ground of what has been called creative 
or emergent evolution, which is inconsistent with bare mechanism. 
He also contends that modern science supports “ holism Matter 
conceived as a system of electric charges, organisms consisting of 
multitudinous cells. Mind and Personality are examples of the 
holistic structure of matter propounded by him. The summum 
honum of holistic philosophy is free and harmonious self-realization. 
The holistic nisus of the universe is regarded as a guarantee that the 
ideals of Well-being, of Truth, Beauty and Goodness are firmly rooted 
in the nature of things, and are likely to be realised eventually, (See 
Holism and Bmluiioti\ for a succinct summary of the theory see 
A. Wolf’s chapter on Recent and Contemporary Philosophy in An Out- 
line of Modern Knowledgeyh%%S%%^ 
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appreciated from a study of the text of the commentary 
itself in the original, though the main points of the argu- 
ment will be found set out in the Introduction. Srlpati- 
panditacharya’s chief merit consists in thinking a thought 
through to the uttermost end. He presents his theory to 
the final conclusion, with a conviction in its potency that is 
as impressive as it is suggestive. He was the systeinatiser 
of a very ancient world-concept, a concept that has had 
very wide vogue, both in the East and in the West. A 
brief reference to Western exponents of the BhedabkHa 
theory — or a theory akin to it or containing many of its 
cardinal elements — will be found in the Introduction. The 
reader will, perhaps, realize even from this altogether in- 
adequate treatment of’ a large subject, how the theory has 
had attracted to itself some of the ablest philosophical 
thinkers the world has so far- known. Among these, in the 
West alone, are — to name only a few — Spinoza, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, Lotze, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
Bosanquet, Croce, Royce, James Ward, Sorley, Taylor, 
Lossky, Husserl, Bergson, James, Alexander, L. T. Hob- 
house, Whitehead, etc. The bare mention of these names 
ought to suffice to indicate the importance of the theory 
which our commentator deals with. 

A word of explanation may, perhaps, be added in 
regard to the mode of presentation adopted in the Introduc- 
tion. It is primarily an exposition. But it also attempts 
to be critical. Exposition in a sense involves interpretation, 
and interpretation merges imperceptibly sometimes into 
comparison and at others into criticism from the opposite 
points of view. Early training has induced a personal 
preference to what is called the historical method, that is, 
trpting things historically. This is no mere academic 
penchant but a necessity when one has to deal with a writer 
of the type and character of Sripatipanejitacharya. Learned 
and profound, he is ever ready to throw a challenge to his 
adversaries. Not only that ; his frequent references to 
previous writers, his astounding knowledge of the epics and 
Pura:nas and his consummate skill in getting over what seem 
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moot points render necessary a mode of treatment that 
would help to elucidate rather than cloud the points at issue. 
It has been impossible to fix his date without a variety of 
historical research which has necessitated a certain devia- 
tion from the subject-matter of his great work. It will be 
found, however, that the historical part is strictly limited to 
the collation of the requisite data for elucidating the 
position of Sripatipanditacharya among the great commen- 
tators on the Vedaiita-Sutras. The views of the leading 
commentators, besides Sankara, Ramanuja and Ananda- 
tirtha, have also been set down as gleaned from their own 
works entirely in the view that they may prove helpful from 
a comparative standpoint. The theories of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha which are frequently adverted 
to by Sripatipanditacharya are summarised as propounded 
by Sripatipanditacharya himself and not by themselves. A 
statement of their doctrines according to themselves is 
not attempted here except to a limited extent, for that would 
carry the purpose of this work beyond its legitimate sphere. 
Readers will, it is hoped, bear this fact in mind in judging 
the position assumed in the Introduction. 

What is the attitude of Sripatipanditacharya to his 
predecessors ? This question is discussed at more than one 
point in the Introduction, and it is needless to say more 
than to observe that while he steers clear of both Sankara 
and Anandatirtha, while he is highly critical of RSmanuja 
and while he writes approvingly within limits of Srikantha, 
he is tenacious. to a degree of his own position. He adopts 
a middle course, avoiding extreme positions and is accord- 
ingly able to outline a philosophy which, in its essence, is 
universal. 

In discussing the viewpoint of Sripatipanditacharya, 
occasion has been taken to go into the relationship of the 
so-called Eastern and Western systems of philosophy. 
The subject is too vast to be dealt with at any length in a 
special work of this nature, but it was felt necessary that 
the tendencies of modern criticism in this regard should be 
made known. How far Neo-Platonic thought influenced 
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the making up of Western philosophy in general and ho'W 
far it helped to mould Christian philosophy in particular 
during the earlier centuries of the Christian era are ques- 
tions of vast import to students of Indian philosophy as 
they indicate, at any rate to some small extent, the influ- 
ence that Upanishadic thought has exerted on both 
philosophy and religion in the West during the ages they 
were in the making. The space devoted to the discussion 
of these topics, including the sources of the system of 
Spinoza, perhaps the greatest name in Western philoso- 
phical thought, will, it is hoped, be not deemed altogether 
wasted, especially as they tread a ground not hitherto 
familiar at least to Indian scholars. Philosophical truths, 
whether propounded in the East or in the West, know no 
bounds and the fact that the East has influenced the West 
more than the West has the East in this connection, does 
not mean that the East has little to learn from the West in 
the domain of philosophy. If modern trends of thought 
indicate anything, they show that the East and the West 
have yet to learn a great deal from each other in this as in 
other fields of study. 

I have been unsuccessful in obtaining acopy of the FriUi 
on the Bhaskya referred to in the Introduction (see page 3). 
I much regret this and can only express the hope that Mr. 
Kundakuri Balasurya Prasadarow Garu will himself make 
it available to the public at no distant date. 

The work is published in two volumes, the first being 
devoted to the Introduction and the second to the Text, 
with the Appendices. 

In translating passages, clearness has been preferred 
to elegance. Philosophical terms have been rendered on 
an uniform basis, all attempts at subtlety being avoided. 
Well-known philosophical terms have, however, teen 
retained. The use of Sanskrit terms and phrases which 
have acquired a definite significance, has more than mere 
utility to commend it. While it is difficult to find exact 
English equivalents for them, their frequent use is likely in 
the long run to popularize Indian thought in the West. 
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Footnotes have been given chiefly with a view to elucidate 
the text or the Sruti passage quoted. 

The editing of this work has had to be carried out 
under difficulties, chief among which must be stated to be 
the want, in Bangalore, of an up-to-date and well-equipped 
library for the use of scholars interested in Oriental litera- 
ture. It is undoubted that scholars will find much to criticise 
in it. It is, however, earnestly hoped that they will view 
with some indulgence its shortcomings, whatever they may 
be, especially because neither time nor trouble has been 
stinted in its production. The main object aimed at has been 
to give an adequate exposition in understandable English 
of Sripati’s view, so that those who desire may be 
enabled not only to appreciate it at its full value, but also 
to judge, in the fulness of time, the validity of any parti- 
cular interpretation to which they may be personally inclined. 
As Dr. Thibaut has suggested, this question — the question 
as to what the Sutras really teach — is a critical, and not a 
philosophical one. And if it is to be solved at all, it can only 
be, as he adds, when the entire body of the Sutras has 
been submitted to a detailed investigation “ with the help 
to be derived from the study of all the existing commen- 
taries”. The present attempt is to facilitate the realization 
of this much-to-be-desired objective. Apart from those 
who are either commentators on commentators or mere 
glossators, there are at least ten well-known leading com- 
mentators, whose commentaries deserve to be made 
available to scholars for solving the problem of the true 
meaning of the Sutras which stand coupled with the illustri- 
ous name of Badarayana. It is to be hoped that this attempt 
will be made and that scholars with adequate equipment 
will be forthcoming to undertake it, while a discerning 
public will find the means to support such a very laudable 
venture. 

In conclusion, I must record my thanks to Pandit 
S. Venkata Rao, who has proved himself highly useful 
in getting up the text of the work and in passing it through 
the Press. He has also helped in the checking of references 
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and in a variety of other ways which it would be difficult 
to pass over lightly. 

I feel I must also express my deep sense of gratitude 
to Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Kt, C.I.E., the President of 
the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Association, for the 
warm and continued personal interest he has evinced 
in connection with the publication of this work. To him is 
justly due the credit of its publication in its present form 
to a wider world. To him accordingly are due the thanks 
of the reader for any enlightenment he may derive from it. 


Bangalore, 7 
30th June 1935.1 


C. Hayavadana Rao. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In a paper submitted to the Indian Oriental Congress, 
held at Allahabad in November 1926 , I gave a short but 
comprehensive account of this little known but from 
several points of view important commentary on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana by Sripati Panditacharya, a 
Virasaiva teacher of note. What was stated in it was the 
result of a cursory examination of the work and is, it is 
needless to add, entirely superseded by what is mentioned 
in this Introduction after a closer study of it. 

A brief statement of the circumstances under which a 
critical edition of this work is being issued now, may not, 
in the first instance, prove uninteresting to the reader. 
The existence of a commentary on the Badarayana 
Sutras under the name Srlkara Bhashya, by one Sripati 
Panditacharya has been well known for many years, but 
no attempt has so far been made to critically examine its 
contents or to evaluate its position as a standard com- 
mentary. 

MSS. of the Work. 

An incomplete edition of the text of the commentary 
in the Telugu script'was published in the cyclic year Vijaya, 
corresponding to 1893, at the Sri Lakshmi Vilasa Press, 
situated in Tirumalgiri Street, Secunderabad, and owned by 
one Nyalapalli Ramaiya. The MS. of the work was, it 
would appear, first critically examined for publication by 
one Kotilinga Sastri of the family of Vemanaradhya. After 
further re-examination by one Mallikarjuna Sastri, son of 
Nandisvara Sastri and grandson of Basavesvara Sastri, 
who is spoken of as the moon born in the ocean of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya, its publication was 
undertaken. Mallikarjuna, we are told, purged the MS. of 
all the errors committed by copyists. This edition of 
Mallikarjuna was printed by Bhairavaradhya, who, it 
is added, belonged to the family of Udbhataradhya. 
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Bhairavaradhya states that he issued the edition for the 
benefit of Virasaivas and for their advancement everywhere 
in this world throughout the whole time the sun and the 
moon last. It is further mentioned that the printing was 
rendered possible by the assistance given by one Talagadadivi 
Hanumantha Rao. Bhairavaradhya, who evidently took 
the leading part in the publication of this edition, has prefixed 
to the text an account of his own family, which he, appropri- 
ately enough, calls Bkairavavamsavali. Though there is 
nothing in it to connect him with Sripati, the author of the 
Bkdskya, it is of interest mainly because it indicates that 
he himself belonged to a highly respected and learned 
Virasaiva family, originally of Benares, and that at the time 
of the printing of the Bhdshya he was a highly respected 
Gurti. This Vamsdvali is in Sanskrit. Descent is traced 
from Visvesvara of Benares; from him was descended 
Udbhataradhya, known also as Visvanatha, who was, it is 
said, initiated by Rishi Bharadvaja. (Evidently he belong- 
ed to the Bharadvaja Gotra,) Some generations after 
Visvanatha, came Mallikarjuna, whose son w^as Chandra- 
sekhara, of Shanmukhamsa. The latter married Anna- 
purna and had by her two sons. Of these, the elder was 
Bhadra alias Virabhadra, author of Saimn/nka, and the 
younger, Kumara alias Mallikarjuna, who was the author 
of two works, called Kunda and Darpana, besides a Kosa, 
evidently a dictionary of some kind. Mallikarjuna had 
three sons Buchchalinga, Sbmaradhya and Vlranfiradhya. 
Of these, the last had two sons, Rajalinga and Bhairavara- 
dhya. Bhairava left two sons, Lingaradhya and Nagalin- 
garadhya. Of these, the latter had as his sons Lingui udhya 
and Bhairavaradhya. It is the latter who was responsible for 
the publication of the BMsky a and after whom the Bawsd- 
vali is named. Of him we have a long panegyric, of which 
only the gist need be given here. He and his elder brother 
were, we are told, initiated and instructed by one Channa- 
mallesvararadhya. They were subsequently taught by 
Kedaralinga-guru in Sim-iaiva, Veda, Piirdna, etc. From 
the high praise bestowed on both these teachers, we have 
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to infer that they were learned Virasaiva teachers. Kedara- 
linga-guru was possibly a Sanyasin. Under his tuition, 
Bhairavaradhya became, we are told, a great Virasaiva- 
vadin and overpowered in argument the followers of the 
Buddhist, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy. He was on earth, it is added, the very 
Mrighidra {Sdkshdn Mrigendrd bhuvi)} He bore the 
title of Saiveiidra Ckuddmani. He was, we are told, born 
as the son of Nagalinga, to establish the Vedic Saiva 
faith by the publication of Sripati Panditaradhya's Bhashya, 
which is described as a great work containing the essence 
of the true meaning of every system of Vedanta {Sarva 
VManta Satydrtha Sdrabhutam)^ as the conqueror of the 
pride of evil opponents, as the destroyer of evil desires, 
as the bestower of the sanctified wealth of Sivagjidna, and 
as the means of salvation from worldly bondage. 

This Telugu script edition is incomplete inasmuch as it 
omits the following parts from the original MS. work : — 

Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutras : — 3, 4 and 5. 

Adhyaya II, Pada III, Sutra : — 46. 

Adhyaya II, Pada IV, Sutras: — 1 to 14. 

The Government Oriental MSS. Library at Mysore 
has a small portion of this printed edition of the Bhdskya. 
Kandukur-Balasurya Prasadarow of Devidi House, Vizaga- 
patam, possesses two palmyra-leaf copies of this work and 
one copy on ordinary paper with the Sutra-vritti, These 
are all in the Telugu script and preserved in the Saiva 
Grantha Karyalaya at Devidi, in the Ganjam District. 
Raja Balasurya Prasadarow has also a copy of the 
Secunderabad Edition in the Telugu script, of which copies 
are now difhcult to secure. 


* The reference here is to the “Illustrious Mrigendra ", an 
eminent authority on the Saiva Darsana quoted by Madhava in his 
Sarvadarsana Sangraha. See Cowell and Gough, 116 and 120. 
Cowell has suggested the identification of Mrigendra withMeyganda 
Jiid. 116 f.n. 3, but this seems groundless. (As to the dates of 
Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, and others bearing that name, see 
Mysore Gazetteer^ 1930 Edition, II, iii, 1433-1446.) 
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The late Mr. Basavaradhya, B.A., B.L., of Bangalore, 
had in his possession a hand-written paper copy. This 
has been carefully compared and checked with the text of 
this Edition. The present edition is wholly in the l.“)e.va- 
nagari script. It is being undertaken under the auspices 
of the Mysore Lingayat Education Fund Association, 
Bangalore, a well-known and enlightened body which has 
been doing much for the social and spiritual betterment of 
the large and progressive community of Virasaivas in 
Southern and Western India. The first MS. copy was 
prepared under the direct personal supervision of Raja- 
sabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, 
Kt, C.I.E., Retired First Councillor, Mysore State, who 
is the President of the Association and whose unabated 
interest in the work requires special mention on the present 
occasion. The idea of securing the MS., getting it criti- 
cally examined and making it available for publication in 
proper form, has been entirely his. The Association has, 
under his inspiration, generously undertaken to meet the 
cost of the publication of the work. The Committee of 
the Association, which includes leading members of the 
Virasaiva community, deserves special thanks for the un- 
stinted manner in which it has helped in the undertaking 
from the start. It is needless to state that an edition of 
this w'ork in the Devanagari script, which is now being 
supplied, has been long a great desideratum. 

Name of the Work. 

In the Preface to the Secunderabad edition, this 
work is described under three different names : — 
(i) V %iyasika-Brahma-Sutra-m7ikhyartha-prakH.xakanh (3 ) 
Sarvopanishat-sahaja-samanvaya-dvaiiMvaila- siddhniiia - 

pradlpakam, and (3) Srikara-Mahdbhashyam. The first 
of these titles means no more than that it is the en- 
lightener of the gist of the Brakma-Sutras of Vyiisa; the 
second suggests that this Bkdshya conveys the real meaning 
of all the Upanishads taken together and interpreted in the 
light of the dvaitddvaita system of the propounder ; and the 
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third is a mere repetition of the name given by the author 
himself in Adhyaya I of his work which is referred to below. 

The author speaks of his work in a variety of ways : — 
(a) Dvaitadvaitabhidhana Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Stha- 
paka Brahma Mimamsa Sutrartha Virasaiva Siddhanta 
Prakasika : — (Adhyaya I, Pada I, Colophon). 

(S) Bhedabhedatmaka Viseshadvaita Virasaiva Sid- 
dhanta Vyavasthapaka Brahma Mimamsa Siitrartha Pra- 
kasika: — (Adhyaya II, Pada I, Colophon). 

The difference between the two descriptions “ Bheda- 
bheda ” and “ Dvaitadvaita ” Viseshadvaita contained in 
the two colophons mentioned, deserves to be noted. 

An alternative name for the work as given by the 
author in the i6 colophons of the work is Srlkara Bhashya. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra I, line 26, the name of the 
work is also described as “Sutra Vriththim Samalokya 
Kritham Bhashyam Sivamkaram”. In other words, the 
term Sivamkara seems to be set down as the equivalent 
of Srlkara. It is possible that the author is trying to 
impress upon the reader the point that Sripati Pandita- 
charya named the commentary that he wrote, not after his 
own name, but after Srikara or Sivakara, i.e.., the Lord 
Siva himself. Hence the alternative name, mentioned in 
every colophon, of Srlkara Bhashya, which, in Adhyaya 
I, Pada I as above stated, is turned into Bhashyam Sivam- 
karam. It is thus evident that the commentary which is 
known as Srlkara Bhashya is named virtually after Siva 
himself, Siva having inspired him, as the author else- 
where states, to undertake the work. Hence, some writers 
refer to this commentary not as Sripati' s Bhashya hvA. 2.^ 
Srlkara Bhashya. That the suggestion that Bhashya 
is named after Siva is not without some foundation is seen 
from the name Govinda Bhashya given to Baladeva’s com- 
mentary. This commentary was written by Baladeva and 
it is called the Govinda Bhashya, because it was written — so 
it is said^ — at the command of Lord Govinda. Baladeva’s 
commentary is based on that of Anandatirtha, whom he 
mentions. He belonged to the Kanyakubja country and 
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followed dualism as taught by Chaitanya. His great-grand- 
father Murari was the guru of Prataparudra Gopiiladasa, 
King of the Utkala country. (Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., IV. i. A. R. Nos. 2989 and 2990, pages 4343-4347.) 
His Bhaskya has been translated by Rao Bahadur Srlsa- 
chandra Vidyarnava (Panini Office, Allahabad). 

There is, however, one further point requiring consi- 
deration. It might be suggested, with some plausibility, 
that Srikara is an alternative name of Srlpaii and that the 
Bhaskya is, therefore, called by both names. The colo- 
phons lend some support to this view. A closer study of 
the colophons, however, shows that Sripati named the 
Bhdshya as Srikara Bhaskya, with the definite view that it 
should be so perpetuated. The name Srikara itself is rather 
an unusual one, though it occurs as part of a personal name 
mentioned in a lithic inscription at Koturpalli Strotriyam, 
Rapur Taluk, Nellore District, which records the fact that 
one Narapa Sahni Bhimanayakundu, a feudatory of Erra 
Siddhi Choda, had for his preceptor Srikara Kanika 
Kesayyangdru, who is called a great yd gin. {Nellore In- 
scriptions III, 1252-56, Rapur 37.) The inscription is not 
dated but since it mentions that the Chief Narapa Sahni 
Bhimanayakundu was a contemporary of Erra Siddhi 
Choda, it may be set down- to the close of the 12th century 
A.D. (See V. Venkayya, Ancient History of Nellore 
District in the I. A., XXXVII and XXXVIII, 99 and 7, 
where it is pointed out that Manmasiddhi and Tammu- 
siddhi, sons of Eri'asiddhi, were feudatories of Kuldttunga- 
Chola III, who ruled between 1178-1218 A.D.) It would 
seem to follow from this fact that Errasiddhi should be set 
down to about the close of the 12th century. The identi- 
fication accordingly of Srikara, the author of the Bhdshya 
named after him, with this Srikarakantha — taking it for 
granted that he vvas called both Sripati and Srikara — seems 
impossible, for Madhvacharya, whom the Srikara Bhdshya 
mentions, came long after the close of the 12th century 
A.D. Moreover, in the record quoted above, the name 
appears in the alternative forms of Karakanthadeva and 
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Srlkarakantha Kesayyagdru, thus suggesting that Sr% here is 
the usual prefix of honour added to the name of Karakantha 
Kesayyagdru. (See the original text of Rapur 37 at 
pp. 1254-1256, in the last of which the name appears also 
as Karakantha Kesavayyagdru.) 

The Author of the Work. 

The author calls himself Srlpati Panditdchdrya ', also 
Sripati Pandiia Bhagavadpdddchdrya. He gives also 
his titles when he describes himself Srlmdn Nirabhdra 
V%rasaiva Yathi Vraja Parivridha Srlpati Pandiia 
Bhagavadpdddchdrya. It will be noted that he calls 
himself Nirabhdra Vlrasaiva Yathi Vraja Parivridha. 
The term Nirabhdra means being free from the cares of a 
worldly life and is always applied to a Sanydsin ; similarly 
Yathi Vraja Parivridha means encircled by a multitude 
of those who have renounced the world and controlled 
their passions, i.e., ascetics. It would, therefore, be 
right to assume that Sripati Panditacharya, later in 
his life, assumed the status of a Sanydsin and had a 
number of ascetics either as his students or as his followers. 
The term Vlrasaiva, as is well known, distinguishes those 
who follow the tenets of that religion from the Samanya, 
Misra and Suddha Saivas. The Samanya and Misra 
Saivas worship Vishnu as well as Siva. The Suddha 
Saivas and Virasaivas are devoted exclusively to Siva. 
The Virasaivas differ from Suddha Saivas by the portable 
linga (literally meaning a symbol) that they wear on their 
body, preferably on the head, or suspended from the neck. 
The Virasaivas accept the twenty-eight Saiva Agamas, 
especially the later ones, as also the Siva-Glta, to which 
they assign an important place in their religious works. 
Among the leading doctrines of the Virasaivas are the 
Ashtdvarna and Shatsthala. Srlpati not only describes 
himself as a Vlrasaiva hut also refers specially to the 
doctrine of Shatsthala repeatedly in his work. Sripati 
Panditacharya — or Panditaradhya as he is described in 
certain works to be referred to below— was thus professedly 
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a Virasaiva and his Bhaskya must be taken as an authorita- 
tive commentary on the Badarayami Sutras from the 
Virasaiva standpoint. 

That Sripati Panditacharya was a Virasaiva is also 
otherwise clear from the opening verses of his B husky a. 
He there refers to Revanasiddha Guru and speaks of him 
as Revaiia Kalpavriksham and Revana DP.sikPadra. 
He also praises Manila. Prabhu, in other words Marula- 
Siddha. Next he mentions Ekorama Siddha, whom he 
terms as Saiva Samsthapajiddhyam. Pie also describes 
the last as profoundly learned in Tarka, Vyakarana and 
both the Miniamsas and as shining in the hermit’s robes. 
Pie speaks of him as Ekorama Yaihlndra Sekhara 
Sivacharya and calls upon him to bless him in the work 
that he is undertaking. The author calls his work the 
gist or essence of the meaning of the Vaiydsika Brahma- 
sutra. Seeing that he praises Ekorama so highly in 
his prefatory verses, it might be inferred he was connected 
with Ekorama’s Mutt, which is the well-known Kedara 
Mutt, on the Himalayas. This is one of the five famous 
Mutts of the Virasaiva faith — Adi Pancha Maihas. There 
is a tradition that Sripati wrote on the Prasthdna Tray a 
— Agama, Nyaya and Vedanta — besides commentaries on 
the ten principal Upanishads, the Gita and other works as 
well. Some of these are said to be still available in MS. 
form, at Haiderabad, Urlam, and other places but my 
enquiries have not proved successful in locating copies of 
them there. The Madras and Mysore Government 
Oriental MSS. Libraries have no copies of any of Sripati’s 
works — not even the Bkdskya, barring of course a part 
of the printed Edition of the Bhaskya, in the Mysore 
Oriental MSS. Library, referred to above. In view 
of the fact that Sripati describes himself a Siddhduta 
Sthdpandekdrya and a Bhagavadpdddcharya, it is possible 
he wrote the works attributed to him as above. It is 
undoubted that he was an eminent Vedic and Upanishadic 
scholar, besides being well versed in kdvya, ndtaka, 
dgaina and other literature. 
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In the Preface to the Secunderabad Telugu script 
edition, spoken of above, there is a long panegyric of 
Sripati. He is there referred to as proficient in all the 
Vedas, Agamas and the Ubhaya-VMaiita Dvaitadvaita) ; 
as a constant meditator on Siva, with all his Ashtangayogas ; 
as a strict observer of the prescribed mode of conduct ; 
as one who was absolutely free from all doubts in Vedic 
procedure and firm in his absolute belief in Siva-tatva and 
capable of teaching and convincing his disciples of the 
Ishta Linga, Bhava Linga and Prana Linga aspects of 
Siva-tatva ; as one who had suspended at the end of a 
Sami branch the fire collected and tied in a piece of cloth ; 
as a Sarvaparipurna, quite contented ; as one who was 
capable of viewing Paramakasa Parabrahma ; as one who 
could fully comprehend Siva-tatva throughout without a 
break ; as one who was born in the Narayanamsa 
{Narayananisya sambhuta) ; as one who was the destroyer 
of the pride of every evil opponent who had built up a 
mountain of argument based upon a stray text of the 
Srntis ; who was the Guru of the three worlds {Trijagad- 
guru), i.e., the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita worlds, 
etc. In this description, we have five points of interest to 
note: (1) that Sripati was a great Virasaiva teacher ; (2) 
that he was a great scholar in the VMa and the Vedanta ; 
(3) that he was a keen-witted controversialist ; (4) that he 
had performed what might be called a miracle in tying up 
burning coals in a piece of cloth and suspended the same 
by means of a Sami branch ; and (5) that he was bor.n in 
the Narayanamsa. As regards the fourth of these points, 
there is independent testimony in certain literary works 
to which reference will be made below. 

Apart from this panegyric, I have been able to trace 
some specific references in Telugu and Sanskrit literary 
works to Sripati-Panditacharya — who is styled in them as 
Sripati Pandita, Panditaradhya Desika, Sripati Panditd- 
rddhya or simply Panditaradhya. As mentioned below, 
Sripati himself uses Arddhya for Achdrya and Desika for 
Zr/zayya in his references to Srikanta Sivacharya. As a 
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matter oi iact, Ac/idrya and Ardd/iya have long been treated 
as convertible terms of title. Literally Amd/iya mezns fit to 
be worshipped or propitiated, a sense in which it is used by 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa (XVI. 12). It is the equivalent 
of Arddhamyaf Achdrya literally means a teacher or 
preceptor, particularly a religious teacher or spiritual guide, 
as also one who propounds a particular doctrine. In the 
case of Sripati, this title is particularly apposite as he 
was both a religious teacher and the propounder of a new 
philosophical doctrine, the Bkeddbheda. The term Desika 
means a spiritual teacher or guide and is generally used in 
the sense of guru. With these observations, we may refer to 
certain Telugu works in which Sripati Pandita is mentioned. 
The first of these is the Manuvamsapurdnamu, a work in 
five Asmsas, which professes to be a Telugu rendering of 
the Sanskrit work Khandakapdldkhydna (Madras Oriental 
MSS. Library, Telugu D.C.I. No. 160). It is said to have 
been originally narrated by Mahesvara to Umiidevi, and 
describes the origin and greatness of the Telikas. It 
is stated that some of the Kshatriya descendants of Manu 
were cursed by a sage named Visvamitra and they were 
born as Telikas. It is said that they were devotees of 
Sri Mallikarjuna, the presiding deity at Srisaila, that they 
revelled {i.e., lived) on the banks of the great and meander- 
ing Krishna at Vijayavatika (modern Bezwada) ; that they 
were possessors of bodies which had been purified by the 
benign, gracious and kindly glances of Fanditiiradhya 
Desika, who had been specially blessed with countless good 
qualities by Nitalaksha {i.e., Lord Siva); that they had settled 


^ The terra Aradkya was evidently at one time used as the 

equivalent of Achdrya, Thus Chinnabhatta in the colophon to his 
Tatvahhdshdprakdsika describes himself as the X'ishnndeva- 

radhya. This Chinnabhatta speaks of himself us the yoiuv^cj 
brother of Sarvajna and a dependant of Harihara IL Rai Bahadur 
,V. Venkayya identifies this Sarvajna with 'Sarvajna, the of 

Sayana (see Aufrecht, Caf. Cat,, Sdyam; EJ., Ill, 118). If this be 
so, the title drMhya i^^^ in the 14th century as much in use amon^^ 
Virasaiva Brahmans as among other sects of Brahmans. 
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at Kanakapuri, Ayodhya, Gajapura, Vijapura and Vijaya- 
vatika ; and that their fame had spread all over the worlds. 
The author of the work, Pochiraju Viranamatya, son of 
Virabhadra Mantri and Murtamamba, of Sandilyagotra, 
declares himself a protege of these Telikas of Bezwada 
and dedicates his work to God Mallesvara of that 
place. In the introductory verse, he praises God Malli- 
karjuna of Srisaila and then proceeds to narrate the 
circumstances under which he undertook the task of 
composing this maha-prabandha. It is in setting out these 
details that he tells us that the Telikas of Bezwada 
were disciples of Panditaradhya Desika and that they 
had won that great teacher’s special grace. Not only that^ 
poet Pochiraju Viranamatya sets down his own genealogy 
at some length and narrates the grants made to the leaders 
of the Telika (oil-pressing) caste by former kings of the 
country. Thus, he states that the grants made to Peda-Vegi 
Erra Pothanna Setti, Nidadavole Pbli Setti, Vaddadi 
Sami Setti, Tatikelapudi Bommi Setti, Bezwada Varna 
Rami Setti and others of the Telika caste are to be found 
recorded in detail on the stone pillars to the east of the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Bezwada, the moon, the stars, the 
heavens and the earth being witnesses to the grants. 
Pratapachala, it is said, granted to several other Settis 
the towns of Bezwada, Peda-Vegi, Jananathapura, Dhanan- 
jayapuram, Tatikelapudi, Padmavati, Bhogavati, Chintala- 
pudi, Gathavaram and Saketa, towns in Panchala and 
other kingdoms, including Atreyapuram in Madura and 
Manikarnika — in all fourteen towns to be enjoyed by them 
solely by themselves. He then adds the following 

“ Thus with these towns and with wealth of every 
kind, they {i.e., the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns) 
lived happily by the good graces of the guru and Mahes- 
vara, protecting the poor, the whole being praised and 
blessed by Brahmans as respected merchants, as descendants 
of Manu, as fortunate and lucky (people). They lived thus 
in the reign of that ornament to the Chalukya dynasty. King 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana Vira-Perumal 
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Pratapachola, rendering bright (the greatness) of the gum, 
God (Mahesvara) and the throne. While they were thus 
prospering, in Saka 1109, some of the Telikas of certain 
towns lacking in good sense, said to their brethren at 
Bezwada; “As Bezwada, the Krishna river and God 
Mallikarjuna are (specially lovable) to you, to us are 
Nellore, the Pennar and God Mfilasthauesvara. So you 
and we cannot commingle.” So saying, they departed 
southwards to Nellore. Then Rami Setti, with the aid of 
such of the more well-to-do merchants (of Bezwada) as 
agreed with him, built a temple of many pillars to the 
Mallikarjuna temple and arranged for the conduct of the 
daily worship in it.” 

The following three points emerge from the above 
narration of poet Viranamatya : (1) that Sripati Pandita was 
not only the guru of the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns 
but also that of the then reigning king whose name he 
gives, as Chalukya Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana 
Vira-Perumal Pratapa-Chola ; (2) that both Sripati Pandita 
and the king lived in Saka 1109 (= A.D. 1127); and 
(3) that the Telikas of Bezwada and round about separated 
into two sections in that year, one portion of the caste 
going southwards to Nellore and settling itself there and 
the other continuing to live in Bezwada and the adjoining 
towns. Among the latter were Rami Setti — evidently the 
poet’s chief patron — and others, who built the temple of 
Mallikarjuna and arranged for daily worship in it. 

Inscriptions now found at Bezwada throw some light 
on the above statements made by Viranamatya. A muti- 
lated lithic record, discovered in the courtyard of the 
Mallesvara temple at that place, which mentions the Pallava 
king Mahamandalesvara Pallaketa as a subordinate of the 
Chalukya king of Vengidesa, registers among other things 
that Panditaradhya came to Bezwada and there proclaimed 
the superiority of Sivabhaktas to Brahmans by holding 
live coal in a piece of China-muslin with the tender twig 
(A -3. Scmittte{M.E.R., 1910, No. 536 of 1909; see also 
paras 8-9 of Part II of the The reference is 
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undoubtedly to Sripati Pandita’s exploit already referred 
to above. The date of this inscription is unfortunately lost, 
but the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government 
Epigraphist for India, has suggested that it might be 
referred to the period of the Kakatiya King Ganapati 
(1199-1260 A.D.) and his daughter Rudramba (1295- 
1323 A.D,). That this date is a little too early for 
Sripati will be made clear below. The inscription gives 
some interesting anecdotes relative to the Mallesvara 
temple at Bezwada and it is necessary to set them down here. 
It is recorded that prior to the Kali Age, the sage Agastya 
had named the god at Bezwada as Jayasena- Arjuna, the 
Mahabharata hero, whose capacity for wrestling {Maila- 
yuddha) is famous, next called him, it is said, Mallesvara. 
“The thus famous Siva,” says the record, “ graces with his 
presence the blessed town Vijayavata, the ornament of 
which is the river Krishna. ” In the Kali Age, again, as 
early as the Saka year 117 (295 A.D.), there was a king 
famous on earth by name Madhavavarman. The son of this 
king having killed a child of the woman “ who eked out 
her livelihood by selling shoots of the tamarind tree 
{tintrmi-jlvani) ”, the king sentenced him to be hanged in 
order to meet the ends of justice. On seeing this, God 
Mallesvara was pleased and rained (on him) a shower of 
gold which brought back to life the deceased prince and the 
dead body of the child of the beggar woman. Thus the God 
Mallesvara established in this world the fame of the great 
king (Madhavavarman). Later on, the record continues, 
came a pious devotee of Siva by name Panditaradhya who 
proclaimed to the world that the devotees of Siva were 
superior to the divine sages (perhaps, Brahmanas) and 
illustrated the truth of it by bundling up live-coal in a 
piece of China-muslin, with the tender ol Sami 

tree — of course without burning the cloth ! God Malles- 
vara was pleased and manifested himself in the presence of 
his devotee. Such is MahSdeva Mallesvara “ the endless 
one, the lover of his devotees worshipping whom the lords 
of the earth prospered of old.” {Set M.E.R. for 1910, 
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para 8.) Such is the story told in the lithic record. But 
as Mr. Krishna Sastri has pointed out, an archaic Telugu 
record found at the same place and assigned by him to the 
9th century A.D. (M.E.R., 1910, Part I, page 3) registers 
the building of a temple at Bezwada for the God Kumara- 
swami (or Kartikeya) by a certain Nripadhamundui while 
King Rajasalki Rajasraya Satyatrinetra Yuddhamalla, the 
beloved (son ?) of Nripankusa, was ruling. Another part of 
the same inscription states that the king built for the merit 
of his grandfather Mallaparaju, a mansion for (the god) and 
placed a pinnacle (Ea/asa) over it. The third part of the 
same inscription adds that on the occasion of the king’s 
coronation (?) a certain Mallundu, son of Trinayana, came 
to Bezwada from Chebrolu in order to attend a public 
festival {jatra) when, finding there the manifest presence 
of God Kartikeya, he raised this temple for him. From 
these statements, Mr. Krishna Sastri traces the historical 
origin of the modern town of Mallesvara to the founder 
Yuddha-Mallundu alias Nripadhamundu. If this be .so, 
then the question arises how a temple dedicated to Kumara 
(Skanda), who is generally worshipped in the form of an 
image, came to be the shrine of a lingal Mr. Krishna 
Sastri suggests an answer to this query when he states 
that “perhaps the subsequent history of the temple, as 
given in the mutilated record under discussion, which 
reveals how in a later age a Saiva Aradhya established 
the superiority of the Saivas over the (Brahmana) sages, 
may give a clue as to the period when the Kartikeya 
temple at Bezwada was converted into the modern temple 
of Siva, Mallesvara ” {3f.E.R. for 1910, para 9). It 
would seem to follow from this suggestion that the con> 
version of the temple should have taken place as the result 
of Sripati Panditaradhya’s influence at the place. That 
Sripati was against idol worship {Saligrama Sila-puja) 
will be clear from what is stated below. 

There are at least two literary references to Sripati ’s 
exploit. One of these occurs in Sankararadhya’s Basavesa- 
where it is thus referred to : — 
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amcf; TTSR ^ ifT%frT5Tn%4i% 1 

Prasddaha pdvana Hi pratigndydgnimamstike l 
Badkvd babandha yassamyam jlydchchrlpati panditaha II 

Let Sripati live long, who avowing seriously that 
His grace is holy and purifying, tied up fire in the folds 
of his cloth, and suspended it in the Sami tree. 

Gubbiya Mallanna, the Kannada poet, in his Bhdva- 
chintdrahia, praising the Virasaiva Panditatraya — Siva- 
lenka Manchanna, Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna 
— refers to Sripati’s exploit thus ; — 

SoDchOci^dofi S£)Gio?iO.I 

wdrf© siilrfo ^.1 

djrlrrsrl^ 

'^deSo'd I 

?^odowo©T?e)t2orf^o il 

Hariyanabkavange vandamgeyisi sikkiyanam - 1 
Baradalli katti murdhdkshigala padedu ni - 1 
Shthura vakra manda fivrada durganagala Vaisknav'a 
Vipra Jainaremba II 

Vara vdta piftha dussleskmamam kidisi San - 1 
Karalen-ka Manchanna Srlpatisvaradevax 
Nuriimallikdrjunam panditatraya vddaremma bhava- 
rdgagaligew 

“Having bowed to Siva, the destroyer of sorrows, 
Sankaralenka Manchanna, Sripatisvaradeva and Malli- 
karjuna, tied up (the god of) fire in a cloth and obtained 
pre-eminence and stupefied the crowds of wicked, hard- 
hearted, crooked, sluggish (in movement) and quick- 
witted (in argument) Vaishnavas and Jainas and became 
the Panditatraya — they proved spiritual physicians to 
those suffering from the diseases arising from the (wrong 
modes of) searching Brahma just as temporal physicians 
are id those who are suffering from the diseases arising 
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from (the preponderance of) excessive pittha, and 

dussleshmap 

In the above verse, though praise is bestowed on all 
the three great Virasaiva Pandits — Sivalenka Manchanna, 
Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya — 
the exploit of tying up the fire in a cloth belongs to 
Sripati alone. The story goes that Sripati took a vow 
that Siva’s blessing was all supreme and collected Agni 
(the god of fire) in a piece of cloth and tied him up to 
a Vahni tree, with the result that for seven continuous 
days Agni — having been thus tied up — was unavailable. 
Brahmans living in the vicinity feeling that their daily 
ceremonial, which involves the worship of Agni, whether 
for sacrifices to be offered to the gods or to ancestors, 
would be rendered wholly impossible by this act of 
Sripati, waited on him and handing him a certificate of 
victory, obtained back Agni from him. (See R. Nara- 
simhachar, Kamdtaka Kavicharite, Ed. 1924, 212-13.) 

This miracle of Sripati evidently produced a great 
impression and his fame spread far and wide, so that long 
after he ceased to exist, it appears to have given him a pre- 
eminence wherever Virasaivas lived. That is how we 
are to understand the references to it in the works of 
Sankararadhya and Gubbiya Mallanarya. When was the 
miracle wrought ? The inscriptional record in which it 
is referred to has been assigned, as w^e have seen above, to 
the reign of Rudramba, the Kakatiya Empress, who ruled 
from 1295 to 1323 A.D. This may be temporarily accepted, 
provided it is understood that the event is set down to the 
end of Rudramba’s reign rather than to its beginning. 
This is the more necessary, as Sripati appears as a critic 
of Madhvacharya’s views in his Commentary and sufficient 
time should be allowed for such a dissemination of his 
views as to require pointed refutation at his hand.s. On 


® In this Kannada verse there is a pun on the word.s Dhava 
and Pandita. The whole verse is an example of what is known as 
the double entendre. 
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this ground alone, I would suggest that Sripati was a 
younger contemporary of Queen Rudramba and lived long 
after the close of her reign. This view is strengthened by 
the Kondavidu lithic record of 1405 A.D, which mentions 
Sripati’s grandson (see below). 

We may here dispose of another suggestion that 
Sripati should be assigned to the 12th century A.D. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar in his Karnataka Kavicharite 
states that as Virasaiva poets mention always together, 
at the commencement of their poems, the three Pandits, 
Sivalenka Manchanna, Sripati Pandita and Maliikarjuna 
Pandita, and praise them quoting Basava Purana (Sandhis 
9 and 58), they should have been contemporaries of 
each other and of Basava. This suggestion cannot be main- 
tained in view of the fact that as Basava lived about 
1160 A.D. in the reign of King Bijjala (1156-1167), 
Sripati would have to be assigned to about 1167 A.D. 
to make him his contemporary. As a matter of fact 
we find him refuting the doctrines of Madhvacharya, 
mentioning him both by name and by implication. As 
Madhvacharya lived on and after 1238 A.D., Sripati 
should be referred to a date posterior to him. As pointed 
out above, Gubbiya Mallanna, the Virasaiva poet, who 
flourished about 1513 A.D., mentions Sripati (he calls 
him Srlpatisvaradeva) in his Bkavachintd-rahia. As 
Gubbiya Mallanna specifically states that he wrote the 
Bhdmchintd-ratna in Saka 1435 (A.D. 1513), there can 
be no doubt about that date. This fact leads us to the 
conclusion that the upper limit for Sripati’s time should 
be set down at about 1400 A.D. allowing about a hundred 
years for his attaining the status of an ancient worthy to be 
associated with the earliest resuscitators of Virasaivism 
and quoted with respect by Mallanna. It follows from 
this that Sripati’s date should be between 1238 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. We may not be far wrong if we tentatively 
assigned him to about 1400 A.D. This would allow just 
a century and a half for the development of Madhva’s 
system which Sripati criticises in some detail. 
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Reverting to Viranamatya’s reference to Sripati, we 
have to enquire who was the king of Peda-Vegi whose 
gurti was Sripati. Viranamatya gives his name as “ that 
ornament to the Chalukya dynasty King Vishnuvardhana 
Maharaja Devabhallana Vira Perumal Pratapa-Chola,” who 
is coupled with the Saka date 1109 (A.D. 1187). This 
prince may be identified with Bhallanarendra (or Balladhi- 
natha) who is mentioned in a couple of inscriptions at 
Peddakallepalli in the Krishna District. Both of these 
records are to be found on the Nandi pillar at the Nages- 
vara temple at that place, one dated in Saka 1076 {A.D« 
1154), recording gifts of gold {Kuldttmiga-mada) for lamps 
by Somaladevi, queen of Bhallanarendra (Balladhinatha), 
the son of Chalukya Bhima and Abbaladevi and grandson 
of Balia of the lunar race (M.E.R., Nos. 131 and 132 of 
1897 ; as to Chalukya-Bhima I, see C. P. Grant No. 14 
of 1908-09. M.E.R.. 1909, pp. 108-09 and E.I., V. 
127-137). As the difference between the date given by 
Viranamatya and that mentioned by the two inscriptional 
records is only 33 years, it may be conceded that the king’s 
name is correctly given, though it has to be remarked 
that Sripati could not have lived so early as 1187 or 
1154 A.D., which is nearly a century earlier than the date 
of Madhvacharya, whose views he criticises. The only 
possible inference is that Viranamatya has mixed up the 
dates of Sripati and Bhallanarendra and ante-dated the 
former, by nearly two centuries. It is possible that he 
did so in order to make Sripati’ s connection, as their 
guru, with the Telikas, which was a fact, look more ancient. 
While Sripati might not have been the guru of Bhalla- 
narendra, it is possible he was actually the guru of certain 
princes of his own time, as we know from other sources that 
Saiva teachers were actually during many centuries gurus 
of kings all over Southern India. 

Pochiraju Viranamatya also calls himself as Kola- 
katuri Virana, he being named after Kolakatiiri Vira- 
bhadra, his family God. He was the author of many 
other Telugu works including Krishnarjuna Samvada^ 
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written in his 14th year, Vibhutimahaimyam dvipada 
metre) in his 22nd year, Markandeyacharitram in his 
26th year and Srlmziktddevukaika in his 36th year. He 
states he composed the Mmiuvamsapurmiamu in his 30th 
year. He also rendered Sankaracharya’s Anandalahari and 
Soundaryalahari Bhartruhari’s into Telugu 

Satakcis. One other work of his of interest to us is 
Bhalldimcharitramu, in w'hich there is a further reference 
to Sripati Panditacharya (Madras Oriental MSS. Library, 
D.C.ll, No. 600). The genealogical verses and colophons of 
Maniivamsapzirdna and Bhalldnac/iaritramu through- 

out, while in the introductory verses of the latter Virana- 
matya acknowledges his authorship of Manuvamsapurana, 
which he styles Manuvmnsamukhya-nripa-purdna. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that he is the author of both these 
works, besides many others, for in the Manuvamsapurdna 
he states that he had spent many days most piously in 
composing stories relating to Siva. 

Ss5"i^ '6-^Tr‘Si I 

Sivakathd rachanddi vises ha bhakti i 

Yukti dinamtdu gadupicchunminavdda II 

He was evidently an ardent Saiva — probably a 
Virasaiva — of the Krishna district. There are vivid 
descriptions of Masulipatam (or Bandar) and Bezwada in 
his work. Though he belonged to Kolakaturu, he 
probably had made Bezwada his headquarters. Here he 
found a patron in a painter (of the Chitrakd,ra caste) 
named Damn Moggana, the second of four sons of Peddaya 
and Venkamamba. His guru was, we are told, Sambhu- 
linga, son of Mahadeva-Desika, who was born of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya of the prosperous town of 
Vijayavatika {i.e., Bezwada). This part of the text may be 
quoted : — 

esSeS zJcao'sr'iST'sSX'tJ ...... ao^ 

aioifcao. , , . . . 
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Sri lalita Jayavdtikdnagara samsthdna • ■ • • Sripati- 
pandiidrddkya vamsa samudbhava mahddevdkhya Desikdtma 
sambhava SambJmlinga ndma guru karajanauundimii. 

Virana states that it was at Moggana’s instance that he 
undertook to compose the Bhalldfiacharitra (also called 
Bhalldnanripu-Kaiha). He was entrusted with this 
work, because Moggana knew that poet Virana was a learned 
poet in both Sanskrit and Telugu and that he had made 
an intelligent study of the works in those languages. 
These are statements put into the mouth of Moggana 
about himself and may be taken as evidence of his intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. Bh*alld7ia- 
charitra was, however, not dedicated to Moggana, who, 
though only a painter by profession, had humility enough 
to suggest to Virana that he should compose his work 
in the name of Mahesvara. From the manner in which 
Damn Moggana is mentioned — holding court surrounded 
by his castemen, etc., — it would seem he was a flourishing 
merchant who had evinced some interest both in religion 
and literary effort. His patronage of Virana helps us to 
realize the fact that Sripati Panditaradhya had left an 
abiding influence in his native district of Krishna and 
round about and that he had a large number of followers 
even among the humbler classes) who looked to his 
descendants for their spiritual welfare. Evidently 
Sripati’s name was still — in Virana’s time — a name to 
conjure with ; otherwise Virana would not have taken 
the trouble to mention Sambhulinga’s descent from 
him. Sripati’s name evidently added, in Virana’s 
opinion, to the weight of his patron’s position and status 
in society. 

The selection of Bhalldnacharitra for the display of 
his poetical talents would seem to indicate that both 
Virana and his patron were ardent Saivas — and Virasaivas 
too. This inference is partially at least confirmed by the 
mention of the name of Sripati Pandita as the ancestor of 
Sambhulinga, the guru of Virana’s patron. The Bhalldna- 
churitru the story of Bhalldna, a devoted of 
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Siva, who is said to have pleased Him by sacrificing 
his dearest things for His sake. That it is a highly 
popular Sivakatha is evidenced by the fact that besides 
Virana’s poetical version of it in Telugu, there are 
two others of it, one by Mallavarapu Vatesvara (see 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., D.C. VI, 
No. 598) and another by Kuchimanchi Timmaya, the 
well-known author of the Ackcha Telugu Ramayana (see 
ibid.. Triennial Catalogue, Telugu, Part III, No. 59). 

The next 'literary reference to Sripati Panditaradhya 
is in Patidbhirdtnavilasamu by poet Nagalinga, son 
of Viranaradhya (or Viresalinga), grandson of Sambhulinga, 
and a descendant of Sripati Panditar^hya. This Sambhu- 
linga may be identified with Sambhulinga, the guru of 
Moggana, to whom Virana dedicated the Bhallmmcharitra. 
(Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., T.C., 
Part III, No. 16). In the introductory verses we are 
told that Nagalinga was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Telugu and that he was a great grammarian in both these 
languages. Also, he is spoken of as proficient in different 
kinds of poetry — such as bandha, chitra, etc. — and that 
he was a handsome-looking person and bore a character 
for equanimity of temper. It is specially mentioned that 
he was a descendant of Panditdrddkya{i.e., 

Sripati Panditaradhya). The exact words used are: — 

{Panditaradhya vamsa sambhavundu). 
In the colophon, we are further told that he belonged to 
the Kausika-gotra, and that he was born as the moon 
to the ocean of the family of Sripati Panditaradhya. The 
actual words used are : — 

SScsfiis 

SjtfTT'TT'jfg lOS'ojSiS'aa'^cssi 

.... Kavitd nmdhurx dhurina Kausikagdtra pavitra- 
Srxpatipanditdrddhya vamsapayak payordsi rdkdsudhd- 
pardyamdna ...... . . 
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If, as suggested above, Sambhulinga, the grandfather 
of Nagalinga, may be justifiably identified with Sambhu- 
linga, the guru of Chitrakara Moggana of Bezwada, to whom 
Kolakaturi Virana dedicated his Bkalldnackariira, then 
these two works — Bhalldnacharitra and Paitddkirdniaviia- 
samu — cannot be separated from each other by a long dis- 
tance of time. Probably a period of fifty years separated them 
from each other in regard to the date of their composition. 

Nagalinga, the author of Paltdbhirammiildsamu, dedi- 
cated his work to Venkataraya, a Madhva Brahman, 
whose genealogy is given at length by him in the intro- 
ductory verses. He evidently belonged to a respected 
family which had for some generations been connected 
on the maternal side with the family of Kondaviti Appaji, 
whose descendants had administered the territories de- 
pendent on the fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamkonda and 
Kondavidu, in the present Guntur district. 

Another reference to Sripatipandita is to be found 
in a work called Gurustdtram, which is in praise of one 
Paramaradhya. This Paramaradhya is described as the 
son of Mallikesvaralinga, who again is spoken of as a 
descendant of Sripatipandita. As Paramaradhya is said 
to have belonged in this work to the Jayavatika family, it 
has to be inferred that Sripatipandita’s family was 
familiarly known by this name, because Sripati had made 
himself famous in Vijayavatika (z.f?., Bezwada). The follow- 
ing verse from the Sidtra gives the above information 

Srvmad Sripati Panditduvaya sudhd sind/ivddim'ulo 
guruhu I 

Swdmi Sri J ayavdtikdnagara santdno dvijdgresanika II 

Sri Mallesvaralmga garb/iajananaka sringdrabhdsvad- 
vard I 

Dkdmdryaka sakaldrlkamuktiphaladaJm tarn bhdvaye 
aham saddll 
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“ I meditate upon him always who is the chief 
descendant of the family of Sripatipandita of spotless 
fame and who is the best among the Dwijas oi the Sri 
Jayavatikanagara family ; who was born in the parentage 
of Mallesvaralinga, who was shining resplendent in good 
qualities and who was the chief source for granting the 
fruit of salvation \Mukti) to many of his adorers.” 

Perhaps the title of ” Jayavatika” was applied to by 
Sripatipandita’s descendants to distinguish them from 
the descendants of other Sripatis known to Sanskrit 
literature, e.g. Sripatidikshita and Sripati, the author of 
Jyauiisharatnamdla, Siddhmitasekham and other astrologi- 
cal works. (See Madras D.C. Smiskrit XXIV, R. No. 
13423 at p. 9049; R. No. 13506 at p. 9125, etc.) Sripati- 
dikshita was the father of Devaradikshita or Devaraya, 
the author of Prasannardmdyana- {Ibid., XX, No. 1 1607 
at p. 7780.) There was, besides, a Sripatibhatta, who was 
the father of Narayanabhatta, author of a commentary 
on Vadiraja’s Rukmamsavijaya. (See ibid., XX, R. Nos. 
11717 and 11718.) 

The combined testimony of inscriptions and literary 
references so far put forward may be held to establish the 
following facts: — (1) That Sripati Pandita was a person of 
great fame as a Virasaiva teacher and was not improbably 
the guru of the ruling king of Vegi of his time; (2) that 
he lived about circa 1400 A.D. ; (3) that Bezwada was the 
centre of his religious activities, at least before he attained 
to Sanydsa; (4) that the miracle of bundling up live coals 
in a China-muslin cloth was performed at Bezwada; (5) that 
one of the effects of his activities and of the miracle perform- 
ed by him was probably the conversion of the old temple of 
Skanda there into that of Mallesvara, probably after the 
famous god of Sri-saila, to whom he was devoted; (6) that 
his influence spread as far as Srl-saila in the Kurnool 
district ; (7) that he had a large number of followers in 
what are now the Guntur, Nellore, Kurnool and probably 
also Godavari districts; (8) that influential industrial and 
mercantile classes like the Telikas, Chitrakaras and others 
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more largely adopted Virasaivism as the result of his acti- 
vities; (9) that he belonged to a highly literary family, 
learned in both Sanskrit and Telugu ; (10) that some of his 
descendants distinguished themselves as religious teachers 
and as poets ; and (11) that there is every reason to believe 
that he was himself instrumental in popularizing the Vira- 
saiva faith over a wide extent of country. 

Object of the Bhashya. 

The Bhashya is intended to put down, Sripati says in 
his work, the pride of evil opponents. He further praises 
his work as follows : — As one putting an end to all evil deeds 
and results ; as one honoured by wise men ; as one which 
sheds light on the eternal truth ; as one containing the 
essence of all Upanishads ; as forming an ornament to 
Viseshadvaita ; and as a Sutra Bhashya which inculcates 
Sivagnana. 

Sripati adds that he specially composed the work for 
the benefit of Virasaivas, whom he thus describes : — 

The Saivas who have knowledge of the Vedas 
and Agamas and their inner spiritual meanings ; 
who are fired with the desire to attain Moksha ; 
who are followers of the Vedic path ; and who 
are strict in following the tenets of pure or strict 
Saivism. 

The Vriththi on which it is Based. 

Sripati Panditacharya suggests that his exposition of 
the Viseshadvaita from the point of view of the Virasaiva 
doctrine is in consonance with the declared views of 
all the Smrithis. He also mentions the further fact 
that his Bhashya follows in its interpretation of the 
Sutras of Badarayana, the Vriththi of Agastyanmni. 
(See Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, Mangalacharana Sloka, 
No. 16, page 27, line 26.) Apparently as Sankara 
followed the Vardha Sahodara Vriththi, Ramanuja the 
Bodhdyana Vriththi, and Madhva the Haya^rlva Brahma- 
vidya, Sripati seems to have followed the Agastya 
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Vritkthi. This Agastya Vriththu which must be 
presumed to be an ancient work, should not be con- 
founded with Agastya Sutras, a Sutra treatise evidently 
modern in diction and style, written in imitation of 
V ydsa Sutras, which are apparently intended like the 
very similar work Sdktadarsana, to establish that Sakti 
is the supreme deity. (See Trmmial Catalogue of MSS. 
of the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. I, Parti, 

Nos. 89 and 778.r 

^ Agastya is often described as the progenitor of the civiliza- 
tion of the South of India. In a MS. included in the Mackenzie 
Series, an account of this great muni is given, based partly on the 
first section of the Kasi Khanda of the Skanda Purana and partly 
on local legends. (See Agastya Varalar, Wilson^s Mackenzie MSS., 
p. 242, No. 17.) In this work, he is said to have come from the 
North of India, and settled finally in the South, where he composed 
the first elements of Tamil Grammar. His grammatical writings no 
longer exist in consequence, it is said, of an imprecation upon him 
by his disciple Tolgappiyar, All the same, a short grammar of the 
Tamil language — cMed Agas/ya Vydkarana — is known (idid., 248). In 
another MS. work called the Agastya Jnydna in the same Mackenzie 
series {ibid., 227-228), Agastya is himself made to declare that he 
was originally a Sitdra and that he was subsequently purified by his 
Brahman preceptor. The story, which is set down in a hundred 
verses, is interesting as showing how closely Agastya is connected 
with Siva and the religion named after him. “ I declare,’’ he is 
made to say, “that I obtained the eminent name of Agastya, because 
I was formerly a Sudra, my preceptor being a BrMiman who resided in 
the South of Mahameru. Before receiving his instructions, I purified 
my animal frame of all imperfections by abstract devotion. I 
forsook the world, and lived in caves and rocks, when my holy 
preceptor appeared and said, ‘ Come, I admit you as my disciple 
I assented and followed. He lighted a sacrificial fire, and placed in 
it a jar, into which he commanded me to leap. I did so, and was 
consumed, and was born again, and issued from the jar, which was 
then changed into the form of a woman. Verily that jar was a form 
of Maheswari, and the Brahman of Mahadeva, who were my parents. 
They brought me up, and trained me in all learning and finally Siva 
conferred on me immortality.” Later, by command of Siva, he 
repaired to the South to illuminate the darkness of the people. 
Here he invented, it is added, eighteen languages, including the Sen 
Tamil, the old or poetical Tamil. Finally, under the order of Siva, he 
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Siddhantas mentioned in the Bhashya. 

Among the Siddhantas Sripati refers to are the ICunm 
Siddkdnia^ from which he differs, and the Sankara, Bhatta, 
Bhaskara, Naiyayikamata, etc., NaiydyahzmMasiddJtm^^^^ 
evidently meaning Nydya siddhdnta, ij,, the Siddhanta 
of the Nyaya School There are several works of this 
school such as Nydya Ka-ustubhay which is a treatise on 
Nyaya logic by Mahadeva Panatamakara (Punatambakar), 
son of Mukundapandita (Madras D.C. VIII, No. 4200); 

composed various Sastras and wrote works on Rasdyana (Alchemy), 
Medicine and Divine Wisdom. Most of his works are said to have 
perished, though a list of those bearing on medicine is given in the 
MS. above referred to {ibid,^ 228). Agastya is said to have taken up 
his residence on Podimalai, at the source of the Tambraparni river, 
mythologically described as his daughter by adoption, given to 
him by Siva. The Mackenzie MSS. include a number of works 
on medicine attributed to him. Among these are : — (1) Agmivtt 
Vaidyam, which treats of the preparation of medicines ; (2) Agasiya 
Pur ana Sutra, which is a work on mystical and alchemical 
medicine, on the cure of diseases by religious rites or visiting 
holy shrines; it also comprises the Pujd-Vidhiy which treats of 
the worship of Siva and other deities and the D'lkshd- Vidhi, which 
treats of the Dlksha or ceremony of initiation in the Saiva faith ; 
(3) Bhasmamore, a work on alchemical or metallic medicines, con- 
taining rules for their calcination and reduction to powder, the 
preparation of different kinds of oxides, and the extraction of 
sulphuric acid ; (4) Bdlachikitsd, a treatise on the diseases of infants, 
difficult parturition, puerperal fever, etc. ; (N) Agastya Vaidya Munnur, 
a tract on the calcination and reduction of various vegetable and 
mineral articles to powder, for use in medicine; and on the extraction 
of essential oils, etc. ; (6) Agastya Vaidya Nuthiyamlnd, a treatise 
on the purification of various poisonous substances and their employ- 
ment in medicine ; (7) Agastya Vaidya Nappaiettu, a short tract on 
the cure of gonorrhoea ; (8) Vaidya Sutra Nuru, a set of hundred 
verses on different diseases and modes of treatment; and (3)Muppu, 
a tract on preparing medicines of the alkaline ashes of vegetables, 
etc- (Wilson, Mackenzie MSS.^ 245-246). Other works attri!)uted to 
Agastya Jn, Tamil are: Agastya Tirattu, Agattiyam, etc. A disciple of 
Agastya is said to have written Pannirupadaiam, on which is based 
tho Purapporul Ventmndlai, written by Aiyaniiridanar, a descendant 
of . Cher a Kings. (See Madras Tamils I, No. 78.) Agastya is 
thus suggested to be the original civilizer of the South and as the 
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Nyayackuddmani, another work on logic by Ramakrishna- 
dhwarin, son of Dharmarajavarlndra No. 4201) ; and 
Nydyapdrijdta by Yallayarya {ibid., No. 4202). Other well- 
known works are Nydyaprakdsika, a commentary on the 
Tarkabkdshdprakdsika oi Chennabhatta, by Naraharimisra; 
Nydyaratnatlka (or Dyutimdlika^^ a commentary on 
Manikantha’s Nydyaratna hy Nrisimhayajvan ; and Nydya- 
sdstrdrthadlpa by Sasadhara, which is better known as 
Sasddhariya after the author. A commentary on this work 
is the Prathd by Bhishagratna. Another commentary, 
called Nydyaratna, is by Dharmarajadhvarindra. Finally 
there is the Nydyasiddhdntamanjari by Janakinatha alias 
Chudamanibhattacharya. There is a commentary on this 
work, called Tarkaprakdsika, by Srikanta. 

Bhatta is, we know to be, Kumarila Bhattai the 
great Mimamsa commentator, who lived about 730 A.D. 
He was the author of Tantravdrfika, a commentary on 
Sahara Svamin’s Bhdshya on the Mlmdmsa Sutras, per- 
haps the oldest Bhdshya on the Mimamsa in existence, 
going back to probably the first century B.C. On the 
Bhdtta-mata, as his system is called, there are many 
valuable unpublished commentaries in the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library. Prabhakara is another 
commentator on the Mtmdmsa and his system is known 

originator of the Tamil and other languages current in it. His close 
connection with the Saiva religion is also more than hinted at 
in some of the Tamil MSS. above referred to. A Sanskrit MS. 
describes him as the author of Panchadasi Mulamantra Vyakhyd, 
which is a commentary on the Panchadasi Mulamantra, w'hich is 
an alternative name for Panchadasaksharimantra. 7'his mantra is 
addressed to Tripurasundari and consists of fifteen syllables. It is 
supposed to have power to confer prosperity on one and to make 
him a great poet. The commentary is sometimes called Srlvidyatika. 
(See Madras D.C. XIII, No. 6552 ; also Nos. 6548 to 6550.) 

There is thus some reason for connecting Agastya with Saivism. 
Evidently Sripati echoes the tradition when he states that he 
follows the Vrithihi of Agastyamuni in his interpretation of Bada- 
rayana’s Brahma Sutras. The suggestion seems to be that the 
interpretation is an ancient one and is based on the traditional 
views attributed to Agastya. 
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as Prabhakara-niata. He is not mentioned by name by 
Sripati. On his work, the Brikali, which is a com- 
mentary on Sahara Svamin’s Mlmdmsa Sutra B/idshya, 
there is an excellent commentary written by Salikanatha, 
a well-known exponent of Prabhakara doctrines. It is 
known as Rifumdlapajichika, a MS. copy of which is 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. 
Both Bhatta and Prabhakara are mentioned by Madhava 
in his Sarvadarsana Sangraha in his chapter on the 
Jaimini-Darsana. The difference between these two 
exponents is well brought out by him in his account of 
them. The followers of Bhatta maintained, he says, that 
words signify something definite by themselves, apart from 
the sentence. Those of Prabhakara, on the contrary, 
held that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done. The former are called 
abhiliitdnvaya-vddins and the latter anvitabhidhana-vadins. 
The Prabhakaras are referred to by Ramanuja in his Sri- 
(Adhikarana 1, Sutra 1) as “ those who main- 
tain that the syntactical meaning of sentences is to be 
finally found in action, ” etc. Bhaskara is another 
commentator mentioned by Sripati. As there are many 
authors, ancient and modern, of this name, it is necessary 
to point out that the Bhaskara referred to by Sripati is the 
earliest and most famous of them all. He was an early 
commentator of the Sutras of Badarayana and is referred 
to and criticized by Ramanuja (see Sri Bkdshya, II. i, 15) 
and by the author of the Madhva-vijaya {Sarga I) as one 
criticised by Anandatirtha. In the colophons to his work, 
called Sdriraka Mimdmsa BhasAya, Bhaskara styles himself 
as BMskardckdrya. He should be distinguished from Bhatta 
Bhaskara, the commentator on the Taittiriya Aranyaka, who 
is referred to below. He should also not be confounded 
with the great astronomer Bhaskaracharya, born in 1114 
A.D., whose Siddhdnta Sirdmani is next only in authority 
to the Surya Siddhdnta, a work that has been referred to 
about 300 A. D. The Bhaskara of Sripati notices, with 
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Sankara, the Lokayatikas, a sect of the Charvakas. in his 
work. Sripati’s references to Buddha, Ramanuja and 
Madhva and their SiddhSntas will be found detailed at 
some length below. Sripati also mentions Nilakantha 
Bhagavatpada, Ghantanada and Jyotirmatha (Adhyaya 
I, Pada I, Sutra 21, page 74, line 30). 

Nilakantha is further referred to below. As to 
Ghantanada, not much is known. The term, however, 
appears as a title of Panta Mailara, described as the 
great-grandson of Sura, grandson of Pota and the son 
of Mumbamba and Mummadindra, a brave lieutenant of 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya II in battle. At the request of this 
Mailara, who, by the way, has been identified with the chief 
of the name mentioned by Srinatha in one of his Chdtu 
verses, Deva-Raya II made a grant, dated on the Sivaratri 
day of the month of Magha in the year Kilaka in Saka 1351 
(A.D. 1429). Another grant in his favour was made on 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Magha of the 
year Subhakrit, Saka 1404 (A.D. 1482) by Deva-Raya, 
who is here spoken of as Praudha-Deva-Raya. If the title 
Ghantanada is identical with this title, Ghantanada should 
be taken to be a great religious teacher who lived long be- 
fore the 15th century A.D., and whose fame was such that 
his name came to be assumed as a title by Saiva Chiefs in 
later times (see Sewell’s List of Antiquities, C. P. No. 87 ; 
also Butterworth and Venugopa.1 Chetty, AW/ore Inserip- 
tions, C.P. No. 18; M.E.R. No. 211 of 1894). The 
matha referred to is quite an ancient system of thought to 
which we have references in the Bhagavad-Glta and the 
Uttarardma Charita (Bhagavad-Glta, V. 24 and XIII. 17 ; 
Uttarardma Charita, IV. 18). According to this school of 
thought, Light is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, the Light 
referred to being the Light of Brahman. In this school, 
light is the divine principle of life and of intelligence. 

The Author’s Date. ‘ 

As regards the period of time to which Sripati, the 
Commentator, should be assigned, it has been pointed out 
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above that judging from certain lithic records and literary 
references he should have belonged to circa 1400 A.D. 
From the internal evidence afforded by his Bkdshya 
itself, it is clear that he is posterior to Ramanuja, to whose 
doctrines he specifically refers by name and which 
he refutes in detail, especially his regard for Tantric 
Agamas, including idol worship, which Sripati throughout 
denounces. 

PdribhdsMpradhdna Rdmdmija Sdstram Vedamulaivd 
bhdvdt avaidikam iti ghantdghdshaha (Adhyaya II, 
Pada II, Sutra 42, line 18, page 247). 

There is a reference also to the practices prevailing 
among the followers of Ramanuja in regard to the branding 
of the Sankha and the Chakra and the worship of the 
Saligrama in a passage occurring in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 12. The relevant passages are as follows : — 

II 

u# gi%: ii 

Tdntrikas sarva karmdni Vishnumuddisya kdrayet W 
Vaidikas sarva karmdni Sivamnddisya kdrayei li 
Tathdpi Sivdpdsandnieva Sadyd-muktihi II 
Again, 

Sankha chakra inudrd dhdrana nirdsah ; tathdcha 
Sdligrmna sild pujddi avasyam varjayei ll 
He is as much against the Tantric doctrines of 
Pasupatas as of Ramanuja. In Adhyaya I, Pada II, 
Sutra 1 , he has the following : — 

Pdnchardtrddivat Pdsupaiydgamdndm nirastatvdt ll 
Sripati is also posterior in date to Ekorama and the 
five Acharyas of the Virasaiva religion, who, though they 
are by some modern writers classed (see E, P. Rice’s 
Kanarese Literature, 54-55) as contemporaries of Basava, 
the great reformer, who himself belonged to the third 
quarter of the 12th century, are undoubtedly considerably 
more ancient than Basava. Basava’s work presumes the 
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previous existence of Acharyas who had prepared the 
ground for him. Basava’s vigorous propaganda resulted in 
the development of the Virasaiva religion. This is entirely 
in accordance with the view of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as 
developed in his Vaishnavismt Saniism, etc., 132. Though 
Basava is not referred to by name by Sripati, it is inferable 
that Sripati belongs to the post- Basava period. This could 
not well be otherwise, as Basava came long after Ramanuja. 

Not only Sripati refers to and refutes the doctrines of 
Sankara and Ramanuja, but also criticizes in more than 
one place the distinctively dualistic philosophy of Madhva- 
charya. Sripati’s date has, therefore, to be fixed as 
posterior to Madhvacharya, say between 1300 and 1400 
A.D. This date may be taken as approximately correct, 
though it is not quite in agreement with what Mr. P. 
Gopinath Kaviraj has suggested (1200 A.D.) in the 
Hindustan for January 1923. Seeing that Ramanuja 

lived in the first half of the 12th century, during the reign 
of the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana (1111 to 1141 A.D.) 
and that Sripati is posterior in date to Basava, who lived 
about 1167 A. D., and that Madhvacharya lived from and 
after 1238 A.D., this date being fixed with reference to 
the Sri Kurmam inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha and Mutt 
traditions combined, it seems safe to assume the date 
mentioned above.® This date will allow a certain period of 
time for the promulgation of the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and Madhvacharya for them to assume a predominance, 
which required refutation at the hands of a Virasaiva 
teacher of eminence like Sripati Panditacharya. 

Light from Inscriptions. 

A few lithic inscriptions lend additional weight to 
this deduction. The most important of these is one 

® According to lithic inscriptions dated in 1281 and 1293 A.D. , 
Naraharitirtha, the Madhva saint— third in succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya— who is mentioned in them should have lived about that 
time. (See M.E.R. 1896 and 1900.) He is believed to have lived 
up to 1333 A.D. 
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which comes from a ruined mantap at Kondavidu, the 
celebrated hill capital of the Reddis, who ruled from 1328 
to 1427 A.D. This is a Telugu record and is dated in 
Saka 1327, cyclic year Parthiva and registers that the 
stone beam in the gopitra of the Visvesvara temple there 
was presented by one Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru 
for the merit of his spiritual teacher Srigiriayyamgaru, 
who was the grandson (?) of Panditaradhyadeva {M.E.R.y 
1910, 539 of 1909). There is little doubt that the Pandit- 
aradhyadeva referred to in this record is the same as 
Sripati Panditaradhya, he having been, from what has been 
stated before, known more commonly as Panditaradhya 
(see above quotation from Pattdbhiramavildsaniu). This 
identification being conceded, we have the date Saka 
1327, Parthiva, for his grandson Srigiri. Saka 1327, 
Parthiva, corresponds to A.D. 1405. Taking it for 
granted that Sripati had had a grown-up grandson in 
the 40th year of his age — a by no means impossible 
suggestion — his date would fall in or about 1365 A.D. , 
and if he had been alive even a few years before the 
date of this grant in favour of his grandson — who him- 
self is spoken of as a spiritual teacher in this record 
— he would have to be set down to circa 1400 A.D., 
a date which is in agreement with our deductions from 
independent sources as to his time. On a pillar of 
the same mantap on which the above-mentioned record 
is foutid, there is another one— a mutilated one — of 
Reddi King Peda-Komati-Vema dated in Saka 1330, 
corresponding to 1408 A.D. {M.E.R., 1910, No. 538 of 
1909). This record is dated only three years later than 
the one recording the gift in favour of Srigiri, grandson 
of Sripati Panditaradhyadeva. Peda-Komati-Vema, as we 
know, was the author of Sringaradlpika, a commentary 
on ths: A mara Satajia. Evidently, Sripati Pandita was a 
contemporary of Peda-Komati-Vema. The Reddi chief, 
Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru, who presented the stone 
beam for the merit of Sripati’s grandson, was evidently the 
descendant of a Tamil chief who had long held sway in the 
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Kondavidu country > as his title “ Damalapati ” {i.e., 
Dramilapati, or Dravida lord) shows. 

The next record comes from Panem, Kurnool 
district, but is unfortunately not dated. On a pillar in 
the Miikha-mmtapa of the Panikesvara Svamin temple at 
this place is a record which registers the fact that one 
Vibhuti Gauraya visited the temple. It is mentioned that 
he was born at Machirajupalli, near Warrangal, and that 
he had settled on the top of Srigiri and was the servant 
of Panditaradhya, who may be identified with Sripati 
Pandita. There are three other records of this Vibhuti 
Gauraya, who was evidently a person of some importance 
as the details given about the place of his birth and 
his settling down at Sri-sailam indicate. The statement 
that he was the “ servant ” of Sripati Panditaradhya 
signifies possibly his retirement from temporal affairs and 
becoming a disciple of the great teacher Sripati Pandita- 
radhya, probably the greatest Virasaiva teacher of the 
time. {M.E.R., 1914, No. 169 of 1913 ; also 168 of 1913 ; 
for the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, &Qe E./., XI, 313 
seq. ; and Venkayya, Ancient History of Nellore, 23-24.) 

Posterior to Nilakantha, Author of Bhashya 
on Suta Samhita. 

Sripati quotes from Nilakantha’s Bhashya on Suta- 
Samhita (on Dhyana Ybgakhanda) in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 42, page 244, line 7 ; also in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 21, page 74, line 29, where he refers to Purvacharya 
Nilakantha Bhagavadpadacharya’s Bhashya on Chchandogya 
U panishad. I have been unable to trace these works 

in any of the Catalogues accessible to me. But there 
is hardly any doubt that this is the Nilakantha, who is 
popularly but mistakenly described as an independent 
Saiva commentator on the Vedanta Sutras, whose alleged 
work is called the Saiva Bhashya. Sripaii nowhere 
quotes the alleged latter work ; if it had been in existence, 
he would have referred to it. He should not be con- 
founded with the Nilakantha, the best known Commentator 
3 
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of the Mahabharaia, who lived and wrote his Bharata- 
bhavadlpa at Kiirpara, to the west of the Godavari, in 
Maharashtra, and who, according to Burnell, belongs to 
the 16th century D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. 

No. 1958; Macdonell, Sanskrit Literahire., 282, 290). 
Another Nilakantha, alias Ayya Dikshita, who flourished 
in the 1st half of the 17th century, was the author of the 
Sivalllarnava. He was the grandson of Acca Dikshita, 
grandson of Appayya Dikshita, one of the finest expo- 
nents of Saiva Siddhanta. Nilakanthasivacharya’s alleged 
Bhashya goes by the name of Nxlakantha Bkdshya, which, 
on closer investigation is found to be only another name 
for Srikantha’s Bhashya, known as Brahma Mlmdmsa 
Bhashya. A commentary on the latter is Appayya 
Dikshita’s Sivddityamanidlpikd, in the colophon to which 
work Appayya Dikshita plainly states that it is a com- 
mentary only on Srikantha’s Bhashya and not on that 
of Nilakantha’s also, as has been suggested in some 
quarters. It is more than doubtful if there was really a 
Nilakantha or Nilakantha-Sivacharya who was also a 
commentator on the Brahma Sutras. Mr. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, the author of Sivddvaita of Srlkantha, has, 
since the above was written, arrived at the same conclusion, 
arguing from a different point of view (see Sivddvaita of 
Srikantha, 18, f.n. 23). The doctrines of Saivadvaita 
religion are propounded in Sivddvaitanirnaya by Appayya 
Dikshita. The Nilakantha-Sivacharya above named should 
not, further, be confounded with a third person of the 
same name, who is well known to Virasaiva literature. 
This is Nilakantha Sivacharya, whose Sanskrit work, 
entitled Kriydsdra, is often popularly, but erroneously, 
described as a commentary on the Brahma Sutras. He 
is one of the more familiar Virasaiva teachers of the 
Kannada country. As he has been referred to in Mallan- 
narya’s V%rasaivdmrita-purd.na, a work which belongs 
to 1530, he must have been anterior to Mallannarya. 
How much exactly anterior to him, it is not known. 
Bwt he has been assigned to the 14th century, though 
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this seems a little too early for him. He cannot have 
lived earlier than Sripati. In some MS. copies of his 
work, he is called Nilakanthadikshita or simply Nilakantha. 
His work is also alternatively known as Nigamagama 
Sdrasangraha. It is not a Bhdskya on the Bddardyana 
Sutras. It is a work which, as the author himself states, 
treats of the quintessence of action as derivable from 
the Vedas and Sastras {Nigamdgama Sdrabhuta Kriya,- 
sdra) in the spirit of the teachings of the Vydsa Sutras 
{Upodghdta, verses 11 and 12; Prathamopadesa, verse 1). 
He styles his work a Prabandha or treatise. It is 
divided into 32 Upadesas and treats of a variety of topics, 
including the fundamental tenets of the Virasaiva faith. 
It is, in fact, a hand-book of interpretation of Virasaiva 
doctrines and beliefs. Even the 18 Puranas (including 
the Rdmdyana, the Bhdgavata, etc.) are interpreted in 
this work from the Virasaiva point of view. The point 
to note in regard to it is that it is undoubtedly a work 
much later than that of Sripati. Its style is modern 
and somewhat artificial in character. The author’s know- 
ledge, though undoubtedly great, nowhere approaches the 
profundity of Sripati. Sripati shines as a learned scholar, 
an acute thinker and a great dialectician of a rare type, 
who had drunk deep at the fountain-head. Nilakantha, 
who describes himself as the knower of the secret of the 
Ekoththara Sathasthala, shows himself as a redactor and 
popularizer intent on interpreting everything known from 
the Virasaiva point of view. Nilakantha refers to another 
work of his at the end of the nineteenth Upadesa oihhs> 
Kriydsdra, but its name is not mentioned. His philoso- 
phical standpoint is also (see 3rd Upadesa, 

verse 3) which is in keeping with Sripati’s teaching. 
Sripati uses the phrase Ubhaya Vedanta Nigamdgama 
repeatedly in his work and the fact that Nilakantha 
gives this name to his work and suggests that his doctrine 
is z\so bkedd-bheda, shows that he was not unaware of 
Sripati’s work, to which he does not, however, so far 
as can be seen, directly refer by name. It is strange, 
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however, that in the colophons appearing in the Kriyasdra 
in the MS. copies of this work as found in the Madras 
Oriental MSS. Library (see D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, XI, Nos. 5438 and 5549) 
and as printed in the Telugu script edition published by Mr. 
Virasangappa, at the Mysore Sarada Press, in the year 
Tarana, the work is described as that of the teacher 
Nilakantha, who possessed the secret of the doctrine of 
Ekoththara Sathasthala of the Visishtddvaita philosophy. 
A possible explanation is that the reference here is to 
Saivavisishtddvaita and not to Vaishnava or Ramanuja’s 
Visishtddvaita, for the Ekoththara Sathasthala doctrine 
is not part Oi the latter’s Visishtddvaita philosophy. 
The Virasaiva standpoint, though described by Nilakantha 
in his colophons as Visishtddvaita, evidently following 
Srikantha, who called his system Siva Visishtadvaita, is 
also plainly called by him Bheddbheda, which is in keep- 
ing with the Virasaiva standpoint as propounded by Sripati 
in his Bhdshya. 

Posterior to Srikantha, Author of Brahma 
Mimamsa Bhashya. 

Srikantha-Sivacharya, whose Bhdshya on the Brahma 
Sutras is also well known, though not a professed Vira- 
saiva, approaches the Virasaiva point of view (see 
Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 137 ; Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874). Srikantha-Siva- 
charya is referred to by name by Sripati in Adhyaya II, 
Pada I, Sutra 22, page 200, line 8, as Saivdg-raganya 
Srikantha Sivdrddhya and he quotes from Srikantha’s 
work Brahma Mlmdmsa Bhdshya. He again refers to 
him in Adhyaya III, Pada II, Sutra 8, page 320, line 
33. Here he refers to Srikantha as Sivdchdrya and 
cites him in connection with the discussion of Bhdva 
und A bhdva, the leading topic of Sutra 8. The change 
from Srikantha Sivdrddhya to Srikantha Sivdchdrya 
should be noted. The former designation would seem to 
indicate his being claimed as a Virasaiva by Sripati. 
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Srikantha Sivacharya was the author of a Saiva commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras. The work is commonly called 
Brahmasutrabkdshyam, though in the colophon the author 
styles it more formally Brahma Mlmdmsa Bhdshya, the 
name by which it is actually cited by Sripati. The most 
famous commentary on it is the work entitled Brahmasutra 
Bhdshya Vydkhydya : Sivddityamanidlfika by Appayya 
Dikshita. Srikantha Sivacharya is sometimes briefly refer- 
red to as Srikanthacharya, while he appears simply as “Sri- 
kantha ” in the colophons contained in his Bhdshya. 
Appayya Dikshita wrote his Nakshafravdddvali (also called 
Vddanakshaira Malika) io support the views of Srikantha. 
(See Madras D. C. of Sdnskrit MSS. X, Nos. 5079 and 
5092, pages 3857 and 3874.) 

Date of Srikantha from Literary Data. 

The date of Srikantha is not yet definitely settled. 
It has been suggested, "on the basis of verbal and doctrinal 
resemblances, that he probably flourished close to the 
period of Ramanuja, who, as we know, lived about the 
beginning of the 11th century A.D. But it has been 
stated that it is difficult to decide the question of priority 
and that there is also the possibility of explaining 
the resemblances referred to on the basis of a common 
original. The suggestion has been made that Srikantha’s 
treatment of Sutras III, 3, 27-30, where he criticizes 
views which are said to be those of Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka, who, chronologically speaking, came some time 
after Ramanuja, is fairly conclusive in the matter. Mr. 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, who puts forward this view 
{vide his Sivddvaita of Srikantha, 45 et seq.), holds 
that Srikantha’s criticism is effective and is not attempted 
to be met in any other commentary. Briefly put, this 
criticism bases itself on the position that until the 
attainment of Brahman, bondage continues (even after 
death) and that bondage without Karma is inconceivable. 
This position, it is remarked, has not been controverted 
elsewhere. Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri also states that there 
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is an inversion in the order of Sutras 29 and 30, as read 
by other commentators and the inversion is not noticed by 
others. On these grounds, he suggests that it is “likely 
that Srikantha came after all these, probably some time 
in the 13th century, when the Saiva Siddhanta was taking 
shape in the hands of the Santana Acharyas. ” There 
is, however, little in this reasoning, to support the 
question of date. Nor is there anything in the criticism 
of Ramanuja that is novel ; and as regards the inversion 
in the order of the Sutras, such inversions occur in 
Sripati’s commentary also. This by itself cannot, there- 
fore, be accepted as settling the question of the priority 
of Ramanuja to Srikantha. A writer in the Jignydsa, 
suggests the opposite view that Srikantha preceded 
Ramanuja (see Jignydsa, Part II, article on Srlkaniha). 
In commencing his work Srikantha states that he has 
corrected the errors {kahishd) of the commentators who 
preceded him and that Aryas and pious Saivas would find 
his commentary a great treasure [mahdnidhi) (see Madras 
D. C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874 et seq.., at page 3875 ; 
also M.E.R., No. 188 of 1905). The words are:— 

Purvdchdrya kalushitam Srlkantfmia prasudkate ll 

SarvavMdntasdrasya saurabPidsvddatnodindm i 

Arydndm Sivanislithdndm Bhdshyametanmakanidkihi tl 
Who were these commentators whom Srikantha corrected .? 
This statement would seem to indicate that several 
commentators had preceded him. Until we have definitely 
fixed his date, the reference to previous commentators 
cannot be correctly explained. Epigraphic records appear 
to throw some light on his date and to this we may now 
turn our attention. 

Srikantha’s Date as determined from Inscriptions. 

Numerous inscriptions mention or refer to persons 
bearing the name of Srikantha and as the references occur 
at different intervals of time, it is of some interest to see 
which of these relates to Srikantha, the author of the 
Bha^hya. First in order of date, perhaps, should have 
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been the Srikantha after whom the 'Srlkantha-Chaturvedi- 
mangalam, a village in the Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly 
district, is named. This place is referred to in as many 
as fifteen lithic records dated from the 30th year of the 
reign of the Chola King Parantaka I to the 3rd year of 
Rajaraja III. It would seem to follow from these inscrip- 
tions that the Srikantha after whom it was named should 
have flourished anterior to the rule of Parantaka I (907- 
948 A.D.). Who he was, it is not possible to determine. 
A person bearing the name of Tiruvaiyan Srikantha, i.e.^ 
Srikantha, the son of Tiruvaiyan, is mentioned in an 
inscription, dated in 965 A.D., found at Gramam in the 
present South Arcot district No. 74 of 

1905). ' He figures in it as a Vaidumba feudatory of the 
Rashtrakuta King .Krishna III 1901, page 42]. 

Whether he could be identified with the name-father of 
Srikantha-Chaturvedimangalam is difficult to say in the 
present state of our knowledge of the history of Vaidumbas. 
The following is a list of the records in which Srikmitha- 
Chaturvedimangalam is mentioned • — 

(1) 600 of 1908 at Tirupattur, Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly dis- 

trict. Reign of Rajaraja III (I8th year). Grant 
by a native of the place, a brahmdddya of 
Uratturnadu. 

(2) 511 of 1912 dated in 13th year of Vikrama-Chola (1118-35). 

Sale of land in this village, also called Nambi- 
kurichchi. 

(3) 512 of 1912 dated in Vikraina-Chola’s reign. 

Land sale in the same village. 

(4) 97 of 1914 dated 25th year of Rajaraja I. 

Grant of gold to the temple at the place, 

(5) 100 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajendra-Chdla I. 

Gifts to the temple at the place by one of the 
members of the village assembly. 

(6) 102 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Land granted for digging a channel frorn the 
tank at the village for irrigating the lands. 

(7) 105 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

. Sale, of right to a private party to levy a definite 
quantity of paddy on the lands of the village 
- for diggiDg a channel. 
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(8) 111 of 1914 dated 30th year of Parantaka I. 

Grant of land to the temple. 

(9) 114 of 1914 dated 4th year of Rajakesarivarman, Rajaraja L 

Grant of gold for lamp, etc., to the temple. 

(10) 117 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(11) 118 of 1914 dated 18th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(12) 120 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajendra-Chola (1050-62). 

Remission of taxes to the temple at the place. 

(13) 123 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Sale of land. 

(14) 133 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

No taxes should be levied on the temple 

belongings. 

(15) 136 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajarajadeva III. (=13th 

February 1219 A.D.) 

Gift of land. Village called also Malari. 

As will be seen, these inscriptions range in their dates 
from the reign of Parantaka I to Rajaraja III. 

A Telugu-Sanskrit record dated in Saka 1193 
(corresponding to 1271 A.D.) cyclic year Prajapati, which 
comes from Tripurantakara in the Markapur taluk, Kurnool 
district, mentions a Brahmana resident of Madhurantaka 
(perhaps the village of that name in the present Chingleput 
district) who bore the title of Chodamandala-pratistha- 
charya, and a certain Srikantha-siva, probably a Saiva 
ascetic. In another record at the same place, wholly in 
Telugu, dated in Saka 1192, cyclic year Pramoduta, 
corresponding to 1270 A.D., in the reign of the Kakatiya 
queen Rudrayyadeva Maharaja (Rudrarama), ' we have 
mention made again of a Srikantha-siva (7I/.A'.7?., No. 246 
of 1905). Another record comes from Tiruvidamarudur 
in the modern Tanjore district, dated in the fourth year 
of the Chola King Vikrama-Chola, who reigned from 
1118-1135 A.D. (Af.A'.T?., No. 301 of 1907). It records a 
gift of land to the image of Kulottunga-Gholisvaramudaiya- 
Mahadeva (named after Kulottunga-Chola I) set up by 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who has been identified 
(wrongly as will be shown below) with Srikantha, the 
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commentator. {Ins. in Madras, II, p. 1276, No. 328.) 
Mr. V. Venkayya has identified this Svamidevar Srikantha 
with Srikantha-Sambhu, the father of Somes vara or Isvara- 
Siva, the guru of Kulottunga III. {M.E.R. 1908, p. 64.) 
As Srikantha’s son, Somesvara or Isvara-Siva, who wrote 
the Siddhdnta Ratndkara, was the guru of Kulottunga III 
(1178-1216 A.D.) and consecrated the temple built by 
Kulottunga III at Tribhuvanam, in the Tanjore district, 
it has to be presumed that his father Svamidevar Srlkantha- 
siva himself had passed away by then. Vikx'ama-Chola, 
in whose reign the grant was made, ruled between 
1118-1135 A.D., while Kuloltunga-Chola I, in whose name 
the image was set up, ruled between 1070-1120 A.D., 
and preceded him. Somesvara or Isvara-Siva, the son of 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who set up the image, was the 
guru of Kulottunga III, who ruled between 1178-1216 
A.D. Thus nearly a century separated Kul6ttunga-Ch6la I 
from Kulottunga-Chola III. Taking it for granted that 
the image was consecrated in the year in which the 
grant was made to it, i.e., in the fourth year of Vikrama- 
Chola’s reign, corresponding to 1122 A.D., Svamidevar 
Srikantha should have been living in that year, while 
his son Somesvara or Isvara-Siva belonged to the period 
1178-1216 A.D. 

Svamidevar Srikantha cannot, therefore, be identified 
with the Srikantha of the two Tripurantakam records, 
dated in 1270 and 1271 A.D., though this (Svamidevar) 
Srikantha was evidently a great Saiva teacher. His son 
Somesvara is, indeed, described as well versed in the 
Saiva-Darsana and the eighteen Vidyds and as having ex- 
pounded the greatness of Siva as taught in the Upanishads. 
As remarked above, Somesvara was also the author of 
Siddhdnta- Raindkar a. Somesvara was also known as Isvara- 
Siva, a name which the late Mr. Venkayya was inclined 
to identify with Isana-siva, which was borne by a Saiva 
teacher who wrote the Siddhdntasdra. In the same line 
of teachers there was also a Srikantha. Both Isana- 
siva and Srikantha are mentioned by the Saiva teacher, 
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Vedajnana, in his Atina^thapuja-paddhaii. This Isana- 
siva has, however, to be distinguished from the person 
of the same name who belonged to the Amardakamatha and 
wrote a work called Krinakramadybtika (see Hultzsch, 
Report on Sanskrit MSS., II, xvii ; also M.E.R. 1908, 
para 64). There is a Srikantha mentioned in a record, 
dated in the 21st year of the Pandya King Maravarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara-Pandya I (1216-35 
A.D.), “ who was pleased to distribute the Chola country”. 
This records a sale of land to Srikantha-siva, one of 
the Acharyas residing in the Tirugnanasambanda matha at 
Tirupattur (the place of that name in the present Ramnad 
district) by a local chief. From the point of view of dates, 
the Srikantha of this record — whose date works out to 
1236 A.D. — may be the same as the Srikantha of the 
Tripurantakam records, which belong to 1270 and 1271 
A.D. If the Srikantha of these records is Srikantha, the 
commentator, then he should be assigned to about 1270 
A.D. In this case, he should be held to come long after 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka and not before them. 

There remain three others of the name of Srikantha 
to consider. One of these is Srikantha, the Tantric writer, 
who belonged to the Kashmir School and composed the 
Ratnatraya Pariksha prior to the 10th century. He has to 
be distinguished not only from the Srikantha, who lived 
from about the first quarter to the third quarter of the 
13th century A.D., but also from Svamidevar Srikantha, 
father of Somesvara, the guru of Kulottunga-Chola III 
above named (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, 
5092, pp. 3874-7 ; also Hultzsch, Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
No. II, p. xvi, for Srikantha, the Kashmirian author). 
Another is the Srikantha, identified with the Srikantha- 
natha mentioned in the undated records in the ArulSla- 
Perumal temple at Conjeevarara as the preceptor of the 
Vedic scholar Sayana, whose “ master ” was Sangama II, 
the son of Kampa and grandson of Sangama 1. {M.E.R. 

1893, p. 5, para. 13; Inscription No. 50 of 1893; E. f., Ill, 
118-19.) This Srikanthanatha has been identified with the 
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person of the same name mentioned as the preceptor of 
Sangama II, son of Kampa l and grandson of Sangama I, 
in the Bitragunta grant of Sangama II, dated in Saka 
1278, Durmukhi, corresponding to 1356 A.D. [Nellore 
Ins. I, C. P. Grant No. 20; E.I., III, 21-25.) This grant 
records the gift of the village of Bitragunta to twenty-eight 
Brahmans at the request of the king’s (Sangama II’s) 
preceptor Srikanthanatha, on the anniversary day of the 
king’s death. In consequence, the village came to be 
known as Srikanthapura. At the request of the same guru, 
Sangama II granted another village, called Sinhesari, 
identified with Sankesari, near Pushpagiri, in the Nellore 
district. The question arises whether the Srikanthanatha 
mentioned in the Arulala-Perumal temple and Bitragunta 
records, both doubtless referring to the same person, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantakam and 
Tirupattur records mentioned above. The Bitragunta 
record is dated in 1356 A.D., while the Tripurantakam re- 
cords belong to 1270 and 1271 A.D. and the Tirupattur 
one to 1236 A.D. As the hiatus of time that separates the 
Bitragunta and Tirupattur records is about 120 years, 
it seems doubtful if they can be identified. It is possible 
that the Tripurantakam and Tirupattur records refer 
to Srikantha, the commentator, while the Bitragunta one 
refers to a later successor of his who lived about the 
first half of the 14th century A.D. 

P'inally, there is a Srikanthadeva mentioned in an 
undated record on the north wall of the Ilamisvara temple 
at Taramangalam, Omalur taluk, Salem district. It 
mentions a certain Srikanthadeva, who bore the title of 
Gaudachudamani and Vidyasamudra and records a gift of 
land made to his father as gurudakshina by the six Vellalas 
of the place, of whom Nalla Udaiyappar was one. {M.E.B. 
31 of 1900.) It is rather difficult to identify this Srikantha- 
deva, though it is quite possible, judging from his high 
sounding titles and the Vellala disciples he possessed, that 
he might have been the same as the Srikantha-siva men- 
tioned by Aghora Sivacharya in his He 
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belonged to the Ainardakamatha above named. His prede- 
cessors in order were: — Paramesvara ; Hridaya Sankara; 
Dhyana Siva; and Srlkantha-Siva-Desika, who, it is said, 
was an immigrant from the Gaudadesa (modern Bengal). 
This Srikantha, it is added, moved south to offer worship 
to the god at Chidambaram, and became thereafter the guru 
of Vikrama-Chola, son and successor of Kulottunga-Chola I. 
Vikrama-Chola ruled from 1118-1135 A.D. and was a 
devout Saiva, though not intolerant of Vaishnavism. (See 
Mysore Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 1133-1134.) The fact 
that this Srikantha was from the Gaudadesa, which is noted 
by Aghora Sivacharya, enables us to identify him with the 
Srikantha mentioned in the Taramangalam record, who, it 
is mentioned in it, bore the title of Gaudachuddmani. 
Whether this Srikantha, who is alleged by Aghora Siva- 
charya to have been the teacher of Vikrama-Chola, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva, who set up the image 
in the name of Kulottunga-Chola I, in the fourth year of 
the reign of his son Vikrama-Chola, is a moot point. If 
Aghora Sivacharya is correct in his statement, the two 
Srikanthas w^'ould have to be identified. If this be so, 
the Taramangalam record would have to be referred to 
about 1135 A.D. 

The above identification of Srikantha, the commentator, 
with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantaka and Tirupattur 
records would fix him up to about the third quarter of 13th 
century A.D., which would allow a sufficiency of time 
for his being honoured as a great authority by Sripati, 
about a century later. If this be so, Sripati, who quotes 
Srikantha, with evident feelings of regard, should have 
come long after him. This brings us again to about the 
middle of the 14th century A.D, (1350-1400 A.D.). The 
date of Bhatta Bhaskara, from whose writings Srikantha 
has undoubtedly borrowed (see Bhatta Bhdskara, Mys. 
Ed., pp. 34, 81, 82 and 138 and Srikantha’s Br. Mwidmsa, 
IV. 4. 19; I. 3. 12), may be fixed from an epigraph found 
on the base of a mantapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Saumyanathaswami temple at Nandalur in the Pullampet 
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taluk of the present Cuddapah district {see M.E.R. 1908, 
App. B., No. 577 of 1907). It is a Grantha and Tamil 
record recording a gift by Bhujabala Vira-Narayana Ahava- 
malladeva Maharaja and mentions Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya. 
The king mentioned is undoubtedly the Kalachurya king 
Ahavamalla, who possessed the title of Vzra Narayana 
or Riiya Narayana., as a record in the Shimoga district 
mentions it {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 245), and was also known 
as Kalachurya Bhujabala Chakravarti, etc. (see Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896-97). We know he succeed- 
ed his brother Sankama in or about 1181 A.D. and reigned 
up to 1183 A.D. Though this inscription is undated, 
it has to be referred to one of the four years ranging from 
1181-1183 A.D. Accordingly, the Bhaskarabhattopa- 
dhyaya referred to in it would have to be set down to about 
the same period. The name as given in the inscription 
may be interpreted as “the teacher Bhaskarabhatta,” 
which in later times came to be “ Bhatta Bhaskara”, 
evidently to distinguish him from many other persons of 
the name of “ Bhaskara ”• If Bhatta Bhaskara is the 
person referred to in this record, as it seems probable, 
then he should be taken to have lived at about 1183 
A.D. and was the recipient of a gift at the hands of the 
Kalachurya king Ahavamalla. This king is referred to in 
another record found at Chintalapattilru, in the Cuddapah 
taluk, in which he is termed a Mahamandalesvara {M.E.R. 
320 of 1905). This record may have to be referred to 
1179 A.D. or even before that year, when he was associ- 
ated with his brother Sankama, a division of the kingdom 
having been effected about that year {^Mysore Gazetteer, 
Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896). 

This Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya should not be confused 
with the Bhaskarabhatta, who was the author of a w'ork 
called the Vaikhdnasasutra Vydkhydnam, otherwise known 
as Bhaskara Bhattlyam. In the colophoris to his work, 
this writer styles himself Bhdskardchdrya or Bhdskarasurin 
and describes himself as the son of Nrisimhacharya of 
Gautamagotra (Madras T,C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. 
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No. 3463 (d) at pp. 5173-74). The scribe who copied this 
MS. calls its author Bhaskara Bhattacharya. Tenali 
Gopanarya in his VaiMamtsa Sutranukramanika refers to 
this work and states that this was written by Bhdskara- 
bhatta (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. No. 
3473 («), pp. 5185-86). There is hardly any doubt that 
he is not the Bhaskambhattbpadhydya referred to in the 
Nandalur epigraph and that the latter has to be identified 
with the famous Bhatta Bhaskara, the commentator on the 
Taittiriya Amnyaka. Ahavamalla as also the rest of his 
dynasty were, it is true, Jains, but there is nothing to show 
that they were not generally tolerant towards Saivism, 
which, in fact, was revived under the influence of the great 
Basava and his followers in the Kalachurya period {Mysdre 
Gazette^r, Ed. 1930, II. ii, 898-99). The gift in favour 
of Bhatta Bhaskara, the eminent teacher of the Upanishads, 
by ilhavamalla may be taken to be an act of recognition 
on his part of Bhatta Bhaskara’s known popularity, piety 
and talents as a scholar. Bhatta Bhaskara may be taken to 
be the first philosophical fruit of the Saiva cult of the 12th 
century in which Siva is described as the transcendental 
Brahman. If this be so, then Bhatta Bhaskara should 
be assigned to about 1183 A. D., or the last quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. Accordingly Burnell’s suggestion, 
based on tradition, that he belonged to the latter half 
of the 12th century has to be given up. He may have 
been an Andhra in the sense that he lived in or about 
the modern Cuddapah district, where the grant in his 
favour has been found. As enough time will have to 
be allowed for him to become a well-known autho- 
rity, at least to be adopted without citation as a 
leading authority on the Upanishads by Srikantha, we 
will have a period of about a century between the two, if 
we take the Srikantha of the Tripurantakam and Tirupattur 
records as Srikantha, the author of Brahma Mimdmsa, 
and the Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya of the Nandalur epigraph 
as Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the commentary on 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, This identification will also possess 
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the merit of allowing sufficient time for Sripati in his turn 
quoting Srikantha as an eminent authority on the Brahma 
Sufras. 

Srikantha and Meykandar. 

While Srikantha has been identified by some with 
Meykandar (Meykandadevar),. the author of the Tamil 
translation of the famous Sanskrit work, the Sivagnana- 
bodham, his guru has been identified by others with Mrigen- 
dra, the author quoted by Madhava in his Sarvadarsana 
Sangraha. (See Cowell and Gough, translation of Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha 116, f.n. 3.) Both these identifications 
seem unsatisfactory. It may be pointed out that while 
Meykanda belonged to Tiruvennanallur, on the south bank 
of the Malattar, about 14 miles south-east of Tirukkoyilur, 
in the South Arcot district, Srikantha, according to 
inscriptions, was connected with Madhurantakam in the 
Chingleput district. There is at Tiruvennanallur a shrine 
in honour of Meykanda, not far away from the new 
Chuttram in existence there, while there is a temple in 
honour of Srikantha at Vada-Tirumullaivayil in the 
Chingleput district. On the north wall of the Aruna- 
chalesvara temple at Tiruvennanallur, there is an inscrip- 
tion dated in the i6th year of the Choi a King Rajaraja III 
(1216-48 A.D.) corresponding to Saturday, 22nd May 
1232 A.D., which records a gift of land to an image set 
up by Meykandadevar of Tiruvennanallur {M.E.R., No. 
485 of 1902 ; see A'./., VIII, 268). This record fixes 
definitely the date of Meykandadevar, who declares him- 
self the disciple of Paranjoti Muni, to about the middle 
of the 13th century. How long before 1232 A.D. did 
Meykandar set up the image for which the grant of land 
was made in that year ? This may be fixed up with the 
aid of a lithic record which comes from Chidambaram. 
Meykandar, it is said, was the son of one Achyuta Kalap- 
palan of Pennagadam, who, it has been suggested, may 
be the Achyuta Kalappalan of Chidambaram, mentioned 
in a work called the Saridai the person 
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who had taken captive the kings of Chera, Chola and 
Pandya countries. Whether this is so or not, there seems 
to be some ground for identifying this Kalappalan with 
the Kalappalarayar who, in the eighth year of the reign 
of the Pandya King Jatavarman alias Tribhuvana Chakra- 
vartin Sundara-Pandyadeva — probably Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I, 1251-1264 A. D. — made a grant of land for 
conducting festivals and providing offerings in the temple 
of Makali (at Chidambaram) which, the record states, 
was founded on the south side of the road by which the 
god was taken in procession for the sea-bath {M.E.R., 
297 of 1913), The eighth year of Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I would be 1259 A.D. If the grant of Kalappala- 
rayar was accordingly made in that year, Achyuta 
Kalappalan, the father of Meykanda, should be assigned 
to about the middle of the 13th century A.D, He was 
evidently already an important person at the time — he 
is styled Rayar — and may have been old enough to have 
had a fairly aged son. The difference in time between 
1259 A.D., the date of the Chidambaram record of 
Kallappalarayar, and 1232 A.D., the date of the Tiru- 
vennanallur record registering a grant to the image set 
up by Meykanda, is about 27 years. The Tiruvenna- 
nalhlr record is thus 27 years earlier in date than the 
Chidambaram one, which would confirm the suggestion 
that at the time of the latter record Meykandar was 
already a well-known personage. Evidently Meykandar 
had, in the lifetime of his father, already become famous 
by his philosophical studies and religious zeal, as we see 
a grant being made for an image set up by him. In 
any case, there can be hardly any question, with these 
two epigraphic records before us, to doubt any longer 
that Meykandar actually lived about 1235 A.D., if not 
indeed a little earlier than that date. As we have seen 
above, we have independent inscriptional records which 
agree in fixing Srikantha, the commentator, to about 
1270-71 A-D. It is possible that Meykanda and Sri- 
kantha were contemporaries, and this contemporaneity 
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ought to suffice to clear up the confusion as to the 
identity of Srikantha’s guvu with Meykanda. Men of 
nearly the same age and celebrity, referred to in con- 
temporaneous inscriptional records, in which they are 
spoken of as religious preceptors, cannot have been guru 
and sishya. There are, besides, as pointed by Mr. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, doctrinal differences between these two 
religious teachers which appear too fundamental to enable 
us to identify them. Srikantha’s system, as he points out, 
considers the world as due to the transformation of the 
Lord through His Chitsakti ; it makes no independent 
provision for the creation of the material world ; it does 
not specifically recognize dnava mala ; it is extremely doubt- 
ful if it recognizes jlvanniukti ; and while Meykandar seeks 
to establish his system on reasoning, Srikantha appears to 
fight shy of it and so takes refuge in Sriiti. It is hardly 
likely that a system with so; many variations from the 
Saiva Siddhanta, could have owed much to the protagonist 
of the Siddhanta {Sivddvaita of Sr'ika7ttha, 22). As a 
matter of fact, Srikantha’s gttru was one Svetacharya, 
a name which prima facie has no relationship with that 
of Meykanda-Deva. (See Srikantha’s Brahtnmmmdfnsa 
Bhdshya, stanza following the colophon.) The identi- 
fication suggested by the writer in the Jotirmxl of Oriental 
Research has been answered at length by a contributor in 
the Jignydsa, I. ii, to which further reference may be made 
by the interested reader. 

Sripati anterior to Sivalinga-Bhupati. 

Among the writers quoted by Sripati is HaradattS- 
charya, a famous Saiva sage. His date can be fixed with 
some degree of certainty. As Sripati quotes him and 
speaks of him with reverential awe, it might be presumed 
that he had, by Sripati’s time, receded into the dim past. 
How far he was actually removed from Haradatta may be 
ascertained both from the story of his life as given in the 
Bhaviskydttara Purdna and from the writings of his 
commentator Sivalinga-bhupati. Bhavishybttara 
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Parana^ which gives the story of Haradatta who is con- 
sidered an incarnation of God Siva, we learn that he 
ascended to Heaven in a vimana when the Kaliyuga was 
past 4000 years minus 21, 3979 years, which cor- 

responds to 879 A,D. — in the year Vilambi, Piishya 
month, Panchami, first half of the lunar month, Thursday, 
on the banks of -the Cauvery at Kamsagrama. Though 
in the Sivarakasya^ Kaliyuga 3000 is given as a rough 
approximation as the date of Haradatta, the former has 
been accepted by Professor M* Seshagiri Sastri as the more 
correct one.^ He also identifies this Haradatta as the 

It has been suggested by Mr. Silryanarayana Sastri that as 
the date given in the Bhavishyottara Purdna is not exactly correct 
in as much as, if the details given are reliable, the day should fall 
in the dark half of the month and not the bright half of the month 
mentioned in it, we would have to take the cyclic year alone into 
consideration and identify it wdth 1119 A.D. in which year there 
was a Friday which was the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Pushya. Though it is usual to stress the cyclic year 
in cases of this nature, still the date given in Bhavishyottara 
Pm'dna correctly works out to Friday, 16th January 879, though 
the Friday falls in the dark half of the month of Pushya. This is 
a detail in which a mistake might have been made. As regards 
the story of the ordeal that Haradatta had to undergo to prove the 
superiority of Siva, it is a familiar embellishment intended to 
glorify his greatness and no more. Moreover, we are still to know 
the exact conditions prevailing in South India at the close of the 
9th century A.D., when the Imperial Cholas under Vijayalaya and 
Aditya I began their sway over Southern India. Finally, there is 
no reliable evidence tending to confirm that there was religious 
intolerance in or about the reigns of Vikrama-Chola and Kul(5ttunga- 
Ch5la II, in whose reign Ramanuja appears to have lived. (See 
Mysore Gazetteer, 1930 Edn., II, ii, 1141-1143.) In these circum- 
stances the shifting of the date of death of Haradatta from 879 
A.D. to 1119 A.D., on the grounds mentioned by Mr. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, cannot prove acceptable. The doctrinal similarities he 
points to as existing between Haradatta and Srikantha, from which 
he draws the inference that either Haradatta came after Srikantha 
or at least was an younger contemporary of his, are capable of being 
as satisfactorily explained by supposing that Srikantha as often 
elaborated the arguments of Haradatta as he barely adopted them 
on other occasions or simply set down the points raised by his 
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author of the Harikara-taratamya,- and the Chaturveda- 
tdtparya-sangraha. 2 ,xid, with the Haradattacharya who is 
quoted in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana-sangraka in the chapter 
dealing with the Nakulisa-Pasupata system (see Report 
on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., No. 2, 13-17). He also sets 
out the story of the birth of one Sudarsana, son of VSsudeva, 
a devout Vaishnava at Kamsapura (now KanjSnur) in the 
Tanjore district and how he became a Saiva through the 
will of Siva and assumed the name of Haradatta and how he 
converted his parents, the king and the people of his native 
town (/<5zl!f., 14-15). This Haradatta has been distinguished 
from two other Haradattas, also eminent authors : (1) 
Haradatta, the commentator on the Apastamba Sutra, whom 
Biihler has assigned to some time between 1300 and 1450 
A.D. ; and (2) Haradatta, the author of the Padamanfari , 
a commentary on the Kdsikavritti of Jayaditya Vamana, 
who wrote the vriiti on the Sutras of Panini. The second 
of these was the son of Rudrakumara and younger brother 
of Agnikumara and was evidently a resident of the Telugu 
country {Ibid., 13, 16 and 17). Haradatta, the Saiva 
teacher, who wrote the Harihara-idratamya and the Chatur- 
veda-tatparya-sangraka, and who is quoted in the Sarva- 
darsana-sangraka (see Cowell and Gough, Sarvadarsana- 
sangraka, 104) is undoubtedly the Haradattacharya referred 
to by Sripati. Though he is referred to by Sripati, there 
is no mention made by him of Sivalinga-bhupati, the com- 
mentator of Ckaturveda-tdtparya-sangraha. This would 
seem to show that Sivalinga-bhupati wrote his commentary 
on Haradatta’ s woik df ter Sripati’ s time. 

In the colophon to his commentary, Sivalinga-bhu- 
pati describes Sarvagny a Sirbmani 

predecessor. It is, however, hardly necessary to elaborate on the 
danger of arguing on the basis of doctrinal similarities, for its 
inherent weakness is frankly admitted by Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri 
when he concedes that “ it goes, however, without saying, that it is 
extremely unsafe to rely on a conjecture based on information, which 
is itself at least partially incorrect ” {Sivadvaita of Srikantha, 
Chap. I. 40-44 and Appendix II). 
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Paramasiva Yogi (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
X, p. 3854, No. 5077). The commentary is called in 
one colophon as Sruti-sukti-vilasa (ibid.) and in another as 
Girlsa Sruti-sukti-mdld {ibid., 3855, where the blank 
space left should be filled in, with the aid of Hultzsch’s 
Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India, II, MS. 
No. 28, page 94, by the words This 

commentary {Girisa Sruti-sukti-mdld) was composed by 
the Reddi prince Sivalinga-bhiipati. From the details given 
of his parentage, there can be little doubt that he belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Reddi dynasty, of which 
Komati-Prola or Pola, son of Vemaya, was the founder. 
Sivalinga-bhupati traces his descent from Komati ; his 
fifth son Malla ; latter’s only son Pina-Komati ; latter’s 
third son Macha ; latter’s first son Komati ; his second 
son, himself (Sivalinga). (See Hultzsch’s Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India, I, page xii and 91-95.) 
This genealogy agrees with that which has been recon- 
structed with the aid of copper-plate and other records, 
except that in the latter, the collateral branch to which 
Sivalinga-bhupati belonged is not set out (see Nellore In- 
scriptions, III, 1462 ; M.E.R. 1899-1900). This lacuna is 
filled in by the commentary above named. Sivalinga- 
bhupati states that he ruled our Skandapuri, a town to the 
south-east of Sri-saila. (This town is now represented by 
the village of the same name at the foot of Sri-saila, where 
pilgrims halt for the night during the Kartika Jdtra time 
and proceed to mount up the Hill at dawn. The place is 
notoriously deficient in water.) He was a devotee of 
Somesvara, the presiding god of Skandapuri. He was a 
liberal donor of gifts, having exhausted the gifts mentioned 
in Hemadri’s Ddnakhanda. He was a great supporter 
of Bharata-mata, i.e., the arts of dancing and music. His 
guru Kondayogi belonged to the Gangadhara vamsa, noted 
for its learning. Kondayogi was the grandson of Tripu- 
rantaka and son of guru Srigiri, brother of Bhimesasvami 
and Tripurantaka Desikamuni. Kondaya was the guru of 
the country around Sri-saila. Through this guru's grace, 
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Sivalingabhupa says, he wrote his fine commentary called 
Girisa-sruti-sukti-mdld on the “great work” of Hara- 
dattasuri (z.i?., Haradattacharya), From these details given 
us by Sivalinga himself) we can fix his date. His father 
Macha was a brother of Srisa Srigiri, for whom we have 
the dates 1397-98 and 1400-1. Another brother of his 
was Racha-Vema, for whom we have the date 1397-98 
(or 1398-99). For Srisa Sivagiri’s first son, Komati, we 
have the dates 1409, 1415 and 1430-31, while for his 
second son Mallaya or Srigiri Malla, we have 1406-1407 
and 1408-1409. Macha’s son Sivalinga, a cousin of Komati 
and Srigiri Malla, cannot have been far removed from 
them in date. We may, therefore, set him down from 
about 1408-09 A.D. to 1430-31, or about the first quarter of 
the 15th century. (See Nellore Ins., Ill, App. I, Reddi 
Dynasty, 1462-64; M.E.R. 162 of 1899 and 543 of 1909; 
see also V. Venkayya, History of Nellore, 24.) From this 
it would seem to follow that he lived and wrote about 
1430 A.D., from about a quarter to half a century later 
than Sripati. That is, perhaps, the reason why we do not 
find mention of Sivalinga but only of Haradattacharya in 
Sripati’s Bhdshya. Sivalinga quotes— without acknowledg- 
ment — from Srikantha’s Bhdshya, which accordingly should 
be presumed to have been known to him. Since Sivalinga 
came after Sripati, Sripati is the earliest author now 
known who quotes Srikantha by name — barring, of course, 
the specific reference to Srikantha in the Panskara Bhdshya 
attributed to Umapati Sivacharya, the author of Samkalpa 
Nirdkaranam. It is, however, more than doubtful if this 
Umapati was really the author of the Pauskara Bhdshya. 
(See Suryanarayana Sastri, Sivddvaiia of Srikantha, 24, 
f.n. 31 ; 32-33 ; and Note A to Chapter I.) 

Sripati posterior to Revanarya, Author of 
‘Siddhanta Sikhamani ’. 

Another authority quoted by Sripati is Revanarya’s 
Siddhanta Sikhamani, a work held in the highest esteem 
by Virasaiva teachers, ancient and modern. This is a 
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Sanskrit work available in print. Its popularity is 
betokened by its translation in the 17th century into Tamil 
by Turaimangalam Sivaprakasaswami, of the Bommaiya- 
palaiyam Periya-matham, near Pondicherry. (Ed. S. C. 
Nagichetti and published by Messrs. Gooroo Basava & 
Co., at the Kalaratnakaram Press, Madras.) Revanarya 
in his work says that the doctrines enunciated by him were 
first learnt from Rishi Agastya by Renuka, who made 
known to the world the Virasaiva-Saraaya {i.e., Siddhanta). 
According to him SivadvaitaSiddhanta — evidently that is 
his philosophical standpoint — sets down the akara of Siva 
and bestows the dnanda of Shatsthala. In the introductory 
verses he states he bows down to Santa Mallesvara, who is 
the Lord Siva at Sri-saila, whom he describes as Vedagamii' 
Skats thalarupam. As regards himself, he gives his name 
as Revanarya, son of Revanasiddha and grandson of 
Viranaradhya. He claims to have been descended from 
the kula of Renuka himself. He thus sets down his 
descent ; — Visvanatha, then Sarvesa Dcsika, then Virana- 
radhya, then Revanasiddha, and finally Revanarya, the 
author of Siddhanta Sikhdmani. 

Probable Date of Revanarya. 

One Bhoga Mallesa wrote a commentary on the 
Siddhanta Sikhdmani., of which a copy is available in 
the Madras Oriental MSS. Library (see Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 5119). He praises the Siddhanta 
Sikhdmani thus: — “It is pre-eminently the best among 
Saiva Sastras and revels in the name of Siddhdnta Sikhd- 
mani in this world ; it incorporates the gist of all the (Saiva) 
Sastras ; it is the essence of all Saiva tantras ; it brings to 
light Sivabodha and gives a man a firm knowledge in 
Saiva Sastra.” As to the date of this work, there is no clue 
available in it. But as he says he belonged to the family of 
Renukacharya, the great Virasaiva teacher, and was about 
five generations removed from him, the period of time that 
should have elapsed between him and the great teacher, 
may be set down as approximating about 100 years. Since 
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the original Renukacharya (also called Revanasiddha) is 
said to have been a contemporary of Rajendra-Chola I, the 
great Ch5la king (1013-1045 A.D.), whose daughter he is 
said to have married, he would have to be set down to circa 
1000 A.D. Whether he married that great king’s daughter 
or not, it might be allowed that tradition assigns Renuka to 
Rajendra-Chola’s period of rule. If so, Revanarya, his 
descendant and author of Siddhanta Sikhdmani, should 
have lived about circa 1200 A.D. But Revanarya, the 
author, is not exactly correct when he suggests that he was 
only five generations removed from Renuka, his ancestor, 
as we have independent evidence that he has omitted some 
steps in his account. As a matter of fact, we know from 
other sources, that Renuka had a son named Rudramuni, 
whose name is not mentioned by Revanarya. Making 
allowance for such omissions, we may take that Revanarya, 
the author, flourished approximately about 1250 A.D. 
This would allow him about 100 to 150 years to become a 
renowned authority to be quoted from by Sripati with 
respect in his Bhaskya. (As to Renukacharya, see 
Narasimhachar’s Karnataka-Kavi-charite, I. 162 ; also 
Revanasiddhesvra Purdna, ibid., II. 139.) 

Revanarya (or Revanaradhya), the author of Siddkdnta- 
Sikhd,mam, wrote four other works, each of which is a 
commentary on the work of his grandfather Sosali-Virana- 
radhya. These are: — (1) Panckaratnavydkkyd (or Tantra- 
sdraprakdsikci), a commentary on the Tantrasdra- 

pancharatna of Sosali-Viranaradhya ; (2) Tdrakapancha- 
ratnavydkhyd (or Tdrakapradlpika), which is a commentary 
on the Tdrakapancharatyia by the same author ; (3) Pawha- 
ratna-vydkkyd (or Sivatattvaprakdsika), which is a com- 
mentary on the Sivaratuapanckaraifia by the same author ; 
{A) Pancharahiavydkkyd {Srutydrthapradlpikd), which is a 
commentary on the Srutipancharatna by the same author. 
This work is also called Srutydrthccprakdsika. In it, 
Revanaradhya mentions both his father’s and grand- 
father’s names, Revanasiddhesvara and Sosali-Virana- 
radhya, which appear in. the Sikhamani as 
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Revanasiddha and Viranaradhya, and his own name as 
Revanarya. This establishes the identity of the author 
of the above works with the author of Siddhanta Sikhdmaui 
beyond all doubt. (MSS. of these works are in the 
Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. See Madras 
i^.C. X, Nos. 5087-5090.) 

Sivaprakasaswamigal of Turaimangalam, the Tamil 
translator of this work, is also the author of a Tamil 
rendering of the Vedmttaparichcheda, which forms part of 
the Vivekachintdmmtu a work in Kannada by Nijaguna- 
sivayogi. It explains the differentiations between the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived, the nature of bliss arising 
from understanding the Mahavakyas and the nature of the 
identity of the individual soul with Paramatman as stated 
in the Utiaramlmmnsa. Sivaprakasaswami’s work is known 
as Veddntachintdmani (see Madras D.C. Tamils HI, No. 
1604). Sivaprakasaswarai is held in the highest respect 
as a Saiva Siddhanta writer. His writings are not only 
inspiring to a degree, but also full of refined feeling. In the 
Abidekatndlai, a Virasaiva poem, we have his praise 
sung for us in a manner which shows the great hold he 
has on the Virasaivas of Southern India (see Madras 
D.C. Tamil, I, No. 333). 

Sripati’s Native Country. 

In view of the fact that Sripati is a confirmed Vira- 
saiva teacher, the opinion may be hazarded that he 
belonged to the country which has long been inhabited in 
\'ast numbers by this community, /.<?., the country lying 
approximately between the Krishna and the Godavari 
rivers. It is now clear from the authorities quoted above, 
that he hailed from the country round about what is now 
Bezwada, in the Guntur district, where some who claimed 
to be of his family flourished as religious teachers and 
poets. If this is so, it is not altogether unlikely that he was 
by birth a Telugu-speaking Aradhya Brahmana, belonging 
to the Krishna-Godavari country, where the Aradhya 
Brahmanas are even now strong in numbers and from 
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where they have migrated to parts near and far. Sripati’s 
descendants, from the latest information I have been able 
to collect, live at Kaladhari village, Tanuku taluk, West 
Godavari district. One of these, Bhimalinga Aradhya by 
name, lives at Kaladhari village. Three or four other 
descendants of his found in this village claim to belong to 
the family of “ Vijayavatika Sripati ”, which confirms 
the literary tradition above referred to which ascribes 
to him the surname “ Vijayavatika ”. 

Sripati’s Learning and Profundity. 

Sripati was highly learned not only in the Vedas and 
the Vedanta but also in the Iti/msas, Purdnas and Agamas, 
As many ancient authorities are quoted by him, short 
descriptive accounts of the works quoted by him are given 
below. It should not, however, be understood that the 
list is in any sense, exhaustive. 

(i) Vedas. 

Apastamba Grihya Sutram. — The rites conducted 
with the domestic fire as dealt with by Apastamba in 
the 27th Prasna of his Kalpasutra (Madras D.C. II, 
Nos. 1180 to 1184). 

There are commentaries on it : — 

(1) By Kapardasvamin {ibid., Nos. 1186 and 1187) 

called Apastamba Bhdshyam. 

( 2 ) By Sudarsanacharya — called Grihya Tdtparya 

Darsanam{ibid.,lPio. 1188). 

(3) By Kapardi — called Kapardikdrika (Report II, 

No. 6). Kapardi is referred to by Ramanuja. 

(4) By Haradattacharya — called Apastambapdribhd- 

skasasutravydkhyd. 

Th& Pdribhdshaprahasana IS a portion of the 24th 
Prasna of the Apastambakalpasutra. On it, Haradatta 
wrote his commentary (Madras Z>.C II, No. 1075). 

Bbdhdyana Sutra (or Bodkdyana Dharmasutrci).— 
This is devoted to the religious and social laws of 
Brahmanism as taught by Bodhayana (Madras D C. 11, 
No. 1208). 
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There is a commentary on it called Bddhayanavydkkya 
by Govindaswami. 

Jaimmi Sutra {or Jaimiiii GrihyaSutram ). — The Brah- 
mins who follow this sutra are not so numerous as the 
followers of the Drahyayaua and other Grihya Sutras 
belonging to the Sdnia Veda. It is divided into two 
prasnas — the first consisting of 25, and the second 9, 
khaitdas. Copies of this sutra are rare. A copy of it was 
found by Prof. Seshagiri Sastri at Trichinopoly and the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library copy is a manuscript copy 
from this MS. (see Madras Report on MSS. I, page 2, 
No. 8; also see Madras D.C. II, No. 1168). 

There is a metrical commentary on this Sutra called 
Jaimini Kdrikd, written by Bitagnihotrin, a disciple of 
Venkatanatha Dikshita, a native of Nagarjunagrama (see 
Madras Report on MSS. I, p. 3, No. 9 and Madras D.C. 

II, No. 1169). 

Another commentary is by Srinivasa. This is called 
J aiminivydkhyd (see Madras D.C. II, No. 1170; also 
Report on MSS. II, p. 7). 

Vd/asamya . — This is apart of the Va/ur-Veda, called 
Vd/asaneya Yajur- Veda, a Samhita complete in 40 adhydyas. 

Satarudriyam. — RudrasdrasangraJia, which investi- 
gates the meaning of the fifth Prasna of the fourth Kanda 
of the Black Yajur veda, has been commented upon by 
Nilakanta, son of Govindasuri, in his Rtidrasdra- 
sangrafia Vydk/iyd, otherwise known as Rudrantimamsa. 
This work is, in its turn, based in Sataricdrlya as 
acknowledged by the author himself in the beginning of 
his work. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit MSS., 

III, i. A, No. 2070. For Satariidrainantrabkdshya, which 
describes itself as Satarndra-upanishad, see Deccan College 
Collections of MSS., I, p. 384, No. 541.) 

Rudradhydya (or Rudrddhydmantra ), — This is the 
Namaka part of the Namaka-Chamakam. The first 
of these is the name given to the 5th Prasna of the 
IV Kanda of the Taittiriya Samkita and the second 
consists of the 20 Panchasats in the beginning of the 7th 
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Prasna of the same Kanda. The two Prapathakas are called 
th.t Namaka and Ckanzaka from the repetition of the words 
Namas in the first and Cham in the second and 
The first is also called Rudraprasna, Safarudrlya, Riidra- 
dhydya or Riidrbpanishad (see Madras D.C. I, ii, Nos. 
113 to 141). 

Several MSS. of the Rudraprasna — which is the most 
popular name for the Nainaka part — give the Nydsas with it. 
It is a highly popular part of the Taittir%ya Samhita and 
has had many commentaries on it, in Sanskrit, Telngu 
and Kannada. Among the Sanskrit commentaries are 
those of Sayana (or Vidyatirtha) and Bhattabhaskara, of 
which a free Telugu rendering is known (Madras D.C. 
I, ii) No. 123). A Kannada translation of Bhattabhaskara 
by Gurunanja is also known (Madras D.C. I, ii. No. 116). 

Bhattabhaskara’ s commentary is called Jn^nayagna 
{ibid., No. 134). A Sanskrit abridgment of Bhatta- 
bhi-skara’s commentary is also well known {ibid.. No. 
136). While Sayana’s commentary is famous, Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s is highly popular. A commentary {Rudrabhd- 
shyam) attributed to Vidyaranya is also known but it has 
been found that it does not agree with Sayana’s commen- 
tary on the portion of the Krishna Yajurveda as found in 
its IV Kanda. Moreover, it does not begin with the 
Mangalasloka found in all the Vedic commentaries of 
Sayana {ibid., No. 140). As an abridgment of this work 
is found attributed to Vidyatirtha {ibid.. No. 141), it has 
been suggested that this may be the commentary by 
Vidyatirtha, who is said to have been a of Vidyaranya 
{ibid.. No. 140). 

Two commentaries on the 5 th Prasna of the IV Kanda 
of the Taittirlya Samhita of the YajurvMa written from the 
Puranic and the later Vedantic points of view are worthy 
of note. One of these is Namakdrtka Prdkasa Sangraha by 
Abhinava Nrisimhasrama(Madras r.C. Ill, i. A, No. 2163). 
Another is Rudrasdrasangrahavydkhyd : Rudramlmdmsa 
by Nilakantha, who interprets the hymns in reference to the 
Kasikastotra and the manifestation of God Siva therein. 
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Rudraydmala. — It is also known as Bkaimvaydmala. It 
consists of several parts and embodies a Samvdda between 
Uma and Mahesvara. Amongst its various parts are : — 

(1) GaiMpatisahasrmidmastdtram, which gives the 
significant names of Ganapati, beginning with the letter ; 
its colophon states that it is taken from the Rudraydmala. 
(See Madras T.C of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, No. 2546.) 

(2) Bdldtripurasundarikavacham or Bdldkavacham, 
which is a mantra addressed to the Goddess Tripura- 
sundari conceived as a young girl. It is believed to be 
efficacious in securing protection. The colophon to this 
work says that it is taken from the Rudraydmala. [See 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIII, No. 6376; also 
Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (<;).] 

(3) Bdlamdlamantrah. — This mantra is intended to 
propitiate the Goddess Devi conceived as Bala. The 
colophon acknowledges that it is taken from the Rudrayd- 
mala. [See Madras T.C. of Sdjiskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, 
No. 2546 {d).] 

(4) Bdldstavardjah. — A eulogy on the Goddess Bala, 
who is a manifestation of Sakti, sometimes called also as 
Tryaksharastdtra. The Colophon in it acknowledges its 
source to Rudraydmala. (See Madras T.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B. 2546 {c) ; see also Madras D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XIX, Nos. 10792-10805.) 

(5) Bdlatripurasu7idari,patalam. — Balatripurasundari 
is only a manifestation of Parvati) to whom this Patala is 
devoted. It is in praise of her greatness. Its colophon 
acknowledges its source to Rudraydmala. [See Madras 
T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (/).] 

(6) Bdlatripurasutidaryastdttara Satafidmastotram . — 
The 1000 names of Balatripurasundari. In its colophon 
it acknowledges its source to Rudraydmala. (See D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS., XVII, No. 9157.) 

There is also a work of the name of Rudray&maldttara- 
satakam, with a commentary called Kuladlpika on it. It is 
a work of six Paialas. (See Madras D.C. XII, Nos. 4365, 
4367, 4434 and 4435 ; and 4435-37.) 
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Laghusutravriththi. — This is a work I have been unable 
to trace. Whether it is the same as the Laghuvriththik is 
not certain. The latter is a commentary on Uchchbdarki, a 
work on the determination of the two accents, Uddata and 
Frackaya, they having to be indicated by the fingers of the 
reciter, each, in a peculiar way, when a Svarita accent is 
followed by an Uddata or Prachaya. [See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS.% II, No. 878; also Madras T.C. of Sa 7 iskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2591 (k).] 

(ii) Upanishads. 

Sripati was conversant with the ten principal Upa- 
nishads, Dasbpanishad. Among those quoted by him are 
the following which come under the 108 or 98 Upanishads, 
sometimes called the Akshamalika Upanishads, after 
Aksha, a bead, and malika, a rosary, meaning a rosary of 
beads. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 246 and 247.) 

Atharvasira Upanishad. — This treats of the attributes 
pertaining to Siva who is taught in it as the Supreme 
Being. (Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 257 to 263. Compare 
with this Atharvasikhopanishad, which also treats of the 
superiority of Siva and the sanctity of the syllable C)m. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 250 to 256.) 

Ndrdyanaiapinyupanishad, — This U panishad explains 
how the eight-syllabled mantra “ Om Namd Ndrdyandyd' 
represents Siva and the it-a. avatars of Vishnu. It 
enumerates a number of mystic formulse connected with 
this mantra and describes the y antra or magic figure to be 
used in the worship that is conducted with the aid of this 
mantra. Lastly, it describes the high value of the ma^itra 
and the greatness of God conceived as Narayana. 

Aitareyopanishad.— One of the dasopanis/iads nnd 
forms part of the Aranyaka of the Rig-Veda and consists 
of Adhya5ras 4 to 7 of the second Prasna. Some copies 
contain the whole of the second Prasna of the Aranyaka. 
The 2nd and 3rd Prasnas of the Aitareya-Aranyaka are 
known by the general name of Upanishad, sometimes as 
Bahvirchdpanishoui or Mahaitareydpanishad, while Adhyayas 
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4 to 7 of the second Prasna are more particularly called the 
Aitareybpanishad. Hence some copies give — as above 
remarked — the whole of the second Prasna as the Aitarbyb- 
panishad-, and it is for this reason obviously that the 
commentary on this Upanishad by Sankaracharya deals 
with the whole of the second Prasna. (See Madras D.C. I, 
iii, Nos. 323-325; Nos. 325 and 331.) It teaches that 
Atman is the cause of the manifested universe, that the 
knowledge of Atman which leads to salvation is the result 
of renunciation, and that the nature of Atman is conscious- 
ness though variously thought of. Sankara has a com- 
mentary on this Upanishad called Aitarbybpa7iishad- 
bhashyam. It is according to Advaita Vedanta. There is 
a gloss on it called Aiiareybpmiishadbhashyasya-tippmiam 
by Jnanamrita-Yati. In some MS. copies, this gloss forms 
part of Sayana’s Vedarthaprakdsa, dedicated to his brother 
Madhava. The current idea that Sayana took much help 
from others in composing his Vedic commentaries is clearly 
borne out by the inclusion of this gloss in his Vbdmdha- 
prakdsa. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 332.) Another 
commentary on this Upanishad, called Aitareybpanishad- 
bkdshyam, is by Anandatirtha from the Dvaita standpoint. 

Brihaddrmiyakbpmiishad. — This Upanishad consists 
of 6 Adhyayas from the 3rd to the 8th Adhyaya of the 
Aranyaka of the Sukla-Yajurveda. After treating of 
Avidya in the opening chapter, it gives in the next three, 
a lengthy discourse between Janaka Videha and Yagna- 
valkya regarding the true nature of the Supreme Being 
and of His relation to the universe. The 5th and 6th 
chapters deal with a number of Upasanas or modes of 
meditation and worship as leading to the salvation or 
Moksha, or to the attainment of the higher wisdom, which 
delivers one from the bondage of Karma and reincarnation. 
Among the commentaries on it are the following • 

pa) Brikaddraiiyakbpaniskad Bkashya.—CommtnidiXY 
by Sankaracharya. A gloss on Sankara’s commentary, 
Brihaddranyakbpanishadbkashya-Tlka, is by Anandajnana, 
pupil of Suddhananda. (Madras Z?,C I, iii, No. 645.) 
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{b) Another commentary on this Upanishad is by 
Nityanandasrama, pupil of Purushottamasrama. This is 
known by the name of Mitakshara (not to be confounded 
with the legal work of the same name). 

(c) There is a metrical commentary on this Upa- 
nishad by Anandatirtha. 

Brihajjabalopanishad. — This Upanishad consists of 8 
Brahmanas and explains the origin of the sacred ashes 
of Saivism known as Bhasma or Vibhuti, its preparation, 
the deities presiding over it, the various ways in which it 
is to be used and the virtue or merit attached to its use, 
illustrating it all with a story. It also gives the legendary 
origin of Rudraksha and describes the merit that would 
accrue to the wearer of a string of Rudraksha beads. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 629-632.) 

This comes under miscellaneous Upanishads. It may 
be added that the Jdbalupanishad •sxiA Rudraksha Jabdlopa- 
nishad belong to the Sdma-Veda Upanishads; the 
Jdbdlbpanishad to the Sukla Yajur-Veda group of Upani- 
shads ; and the Vriddhajdbdlbpanishad to the group of 
Upanishads classed under the head “Miscellaneous”. (See 
Tan fore Catalogue, II, Contents ii-iv.) 

Chchdndbgybpaniskad. — This Upanishad first explains 
the two different results accruing from the practice of 
Karma, according as it is or is not associated with the 
knowledge of certain Vidyas, and then proceeds to set 
out the nature of the highest knowledge to be attained 
and examines the different means of securing it. Sankara 
has a commentary, Chchdndbgybpanishadbhashyam, on it 
from the Advaita standpoint. A gloss on it, from the 
Visishtadvaita portion, is by Rangaramanuja. Ananda- 
tirtha has a metrical commentary on it from the Dvaita 
standpoint. 

Hamsopaytishad.— This Upanishad teaches that the 
Supreme Being is to be identified with Hamsa and is to be 
conceived as immanent in the human body. He has to 
be meditated upon and worshipped by the Hamsa-manira. 
(Madras D.C, I, iii, Nos. 841 to 850.) 
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Mantropanishad. — One outside the 108 mentioned in 
Muktikbpanishad. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 710; but see 
No. 285, where the Upanishad is mentioned as occurring 
with the Atmaprabbdhbpanishad.') 

Isavdsyopandskad. — This Upanishad teaches the 
omni-penetrativeness and other qualities and characteristics 
of the Supreme Being and the insufficiency of either works 
{Karma) ox knowledge {Gndna) alone to lead to bliss. 

Among the commentaries on this Upanishad are the 
following ; — 

{a) By Sankara called Isdvdsyopanishadbhdshyam, a 
gloss on which is Isdvdsybpanishadbhdshya-tippanam by 
Sivanandayati. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 312.) 

{b) Another by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
{Ibid., No. 316.) 

{c) A third one called Isdvdsybpmiishadbhdshyam by 
Anandatirtha. This is in metrical form and is according 
to the Dvaita School of Vedanta taught by him. 

{d) A fourth one by Vedantadesika, called Isdvdsyopam- 
shad-bkdskyam, according to the Visishtadvaita School. 

Jdbdldpanishad. — This Upanishad deals with a particu- 
lar kind of yogic meditation in which the aspirant is asked 
to concentrate his vision on the junction-point of the nose 
and the eyebrows and to repeat the Satarudriya prayer ; it 
further deals with the Sanyasa dsrama or the religious life 
of asceticism and describes the Sanyasin who deserves to 
be called Paramahamsa. 

[In the Kshurikopanishad, which is not referred to by 
Sripati, the practice of Yoga is explained at some length 
and then it is declared that Yoga is capable of cutting like 
a razor the endless cord of Samsara. (Madras D.C. I. iii, 
Nos. 418 to 421.)] 

The Jdbdlbpanishad above mentioned should be diffe- 
rentiated from the Jdbdlyupanishad, which explains the 
terms Pali as used by the Pasupatas. It teaches 

that the smearing of the Vibhuti is capable of leading to the 
acquisition of the knowledge which is essential for attaining 
salvation. (Madras i?. C l, iii, No. 476.) 
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Then, again, the Upanishad called Tdrasdropanishad 
agrees in its first khanda with that of Jdbdldpanishad^ 
though the two differ from the second kJmnda. The 
Tdrasdropamshad teaches that the Narayanastaka mantra 
is a mystic prayer-formula possessing the power of leading 
human souls to salvation, when men use it in the practice 
of yogic meditation. (Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 478-479.) 

Kaivalybpanishad. — This Upanishad teaches that 
salvation is to be attained only by realizing that Siva or 
Nilakantha of innumerable attributes and powers is identical 
with the attributeless Self. (Madras Z?.C I, iii, Nos. 
395-410.) There is a commentary on it, according to the 
Advaita system, by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandasrama. 
It is called Kaivalybpanishad D%pika. (Madras D.C. I, iii, 
Nos. 411-413.) 

Kathavallyupanishad. — Mrityu (the God of Death) 
teaches to Nachiketas the fruitlessness of worldly pleasures, 
the greatness of eternal freedom and the immortal and 
blissful nature of Atman. Sankara has a commentary on 
it called Kathavallyupaniskadbkdskya. A gloss on it 
called Kathavallyupanishadbhdskyasya-tippanam by Siva- 
nanda, who mentions his name in the colophon to his 
gloss. Anandatirtha has a metrical commentary on it. 

Kausitakyupajiishad. — In this Upanishad, the Saguna 
and Nirguna forms of worship and the nature of the 
Supreme Being are described and explained. 

Mmidukybpanishad.— This Upanishad describes the 
meaning and the power of Pranava -as, a means of knowing 
the nature and the reality of the Self. Some copies of 
this Upanishad contain a number of by Gaudapada 

in interpretation of it. Some think that these form 

part of the Upanishad itself. These latter are divided into 
4 prahasanas and expound the Advaita School of the 
Vedanta and are intended to meet certain objections that 
may be raised against that school. (Madras D.C. I, hi. 
No. 694.) 

Sankara’s commentary on it is called Mdnduhyopa- 
nishadbhdshyam. A gloss on it by Anandatman is called 
5 
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Mandukyopanishadbhashyasya-tippanam. Sankarananda’s 
commentary is called Mbmdukybpanishad Dlpika. Ananda- 
tirtha’s commentary is called Mandukybpanishadblmshyam. 

Mundakopanishad . — This Upanishad first premises 
that wisdom acquired by the study of the Vedas and the 
Sastras is lower and that the other wisdom which results 
from the knowledge of the Immortal One is higher, and 
that Karma associated with wisdom leads to the salvation 
of Moksha. Then it treats of the characteristics of the 
Supreme Being as well as of the nature and the origin of 
the Universe. It enjoins renunciation and asceticism and 
Ydgic meditation as the means of attaining the higher 
wisdom and almost discards the Vedic religion of rituals. 

Sankara has a commentary called MitJtdakbpanishad- 
bhashya on it. On it is the gloss called Mundakbpmiishad- 
bhashyasya-tippanam. Anandatirtha’s commentary is also 
known as Mundakbpanishadbhdshyam. 

Ndrdyandpanishad . — This Upanishad teaches that the 
Universe proceeds from and returns unto Narayana, that 
he is the universe and that the eight-syllabled Mantra — 
Om Namd Ndrdyandya — is the means of worshipping Him 
and thus winning salvation. 

Sveidsvataropaniskad . — This Upanishad explains the 
characteristics of the Supreme Being and the individual 
soul, and teaches meditation and worship by means of the 
Pranava, the Supreme Person being identified with Rudra 
as the bestower of salvation. 

A commentary on it, called the Svetdsvatarbpanishad 
Dlpika, is by Vijnanottama, pupil of Jnanottama. It is 
from the Advaita standpoint. (Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 810.) 

Taittirlyopafiiskad . — This Upanishad, after describing 
the importance of the Pranava and mentioning certain rules 
of conduct, explains the nature of the Supreme Being and 
of the worship and meditation which lead to the salvation of 
Moksha. 

A commentary on this Upanishad is by Sankaracharya 
called Taittirlyopaniskad Bkdskyam. A gloss on Sankara’s 
commentary is by Achyuta Krishnananda Tirtha, pupil of 
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Svayamprakasa Sarasvati. No. 509.) It is called 

TaittirlyopanishadVyakhyaNavamala. {Idid) 

An unknown author has another commentary on it. 
(Madras D.C. II, iii, No. 508.) It is called Taittiriybpa- 
nishad Vyakhya. 

Another gloss of this Upanishad is th.& Taittiriybpa- 
nishad Dlpika by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 511.) 

Another commentary is by Sayanacharya and is part 
of his commentary on the Krishna Yajurvedaka. 

Another commentary on this Upanishad is by Ranga- 
ramanuja Muni according to the Visistadvaita system 
of Vedanta. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 513.) 

There is a metrical commentary on this Upanishad by 
Anandatirtha. 

(iii) Puranas and Itihasas. 

Harivamsa. — 'A supplement to the Mahabharata and 
deals with the story of Krishna and his descendants. 
(Madras Z?.C IV, i. Nos. 1968 to 1973.) 

Sivagita.- — A work in 16 Adhyayas. Said to be a 
portion of the Padma Parana. (See Madras !r.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS. Ill, i. A, No. 2114; Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii, No. 2546.) Aufrecht, in his Cat. 
Bodl., No. 61, gives the contents of the chapters of this work. 
This work is intended to establish the superiority of Siva, 
as God. In the Madras Oriental MSS. Library there are 
five copies of this work. (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
IV, ii. Nos. 2546, 2547, 2548, 2549 and 2550.) There is a 
commentary on it, called Sivaglta-tatparya Prakdsika, in 16 
Adhyayas by Paramasivendra Sarasvati, who describes him- 
self as the disciple of Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati. 
There are three copies of this in the Library above named. 

It is stated in the Sivagita that its greatest secrets 
were narrated by Siva to Rama in the forest of Dandaka- 
ranya, the same being again narrated by Skanda to Sanat- 
kumara. In the colophon to this work it is described as 
an Upanishad occurring in th& Padma Purana. 
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Siva Purana. — This is a work in 75 Adhyayas in the 
Purva Bhaga. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, 
No. 2476; D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii, Nos. 2359, 2360, 
2361, 2362, 2363 and 2364.) It is a Purana treating of the 
greatness of Siva and the manner of His worship. It also 
gives many details about Saivism. A list of contents of 
this Purana is given by Aufrecht in the Cat. Bodl., No. 113. 

Vayaviya Samkita. — It is a part of the Stva Parana 
which consists of many different parts — Dharmasamhita, 
Vayamya Samkita, etc. It is described in 2 parts of 30 
Adhyayas in the India Office Library Cat., I, p. 1314; 
also see Madras D.C. IV, ii, No. 2364. 

A Vayaviya Parana is also known. (See Madras 
D.C. I, ii. No. 140, at p. 184.) It is cited by Sayana in 
the commentary (attributed to him) on the Rudraprasna. 
{Ibid., No. 140, p. 182.) 

Brahmandapurdnam. — This Parana contains: — 

1. Arthapanchakavivaraita, which in 30 Adhyayas 
treats of the five essentials of religion — svasvarupa, para- 
svarupa, updyasvarupa, pulasvarupa and virbdhisvarupa. 

2. Ksketramdhdimyakhanda (1 to 12 Adhyayas) — 

{a) Srirangamahatmya ; {b) Venkatagirimahatmya, etc. 

3. Adhydtma Rdmdyanam. — Treats of the story of 
Rama as an incarnation of God in 7 Kandas. There is 
a commentary on this work by Ramavarman, king of 
Sringiberapura, son of Himmativarman and pupil and 
patron of Nagesabhatta. The commentary is called 
Adhydtmardmdyanasetu (Madras D.C. IV, i. No. 2159). 
This part of the Purana is highly popular with religiously 
inclined people in Southern India. 

Many MSS. of this work are known (Madras D.C. 
IV, i, Nos. 2145 to 2149). 

Vishnudharnibttaram. — A portion of the Gdrudapurdna, 
intended to establish the supremacy of Vishnu above all 
other gods and to teach how Vaishnava worship is to be 
conducted. (Madras Z?.C. IV, i. Nos. 2111- — ^2118.) 

Pardsarapurdna. — A work complete in 18 Adhyiyas, 
said to contain 1008 stanzas. Axi upapurdna attributed 
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to Parasara. A list of its contents will be found in the 
India, Office Library Cai., page 1230. (Madras Z>.C IV, 
ii, No. 2348.) 

Linga Purana- — A Mahapurana of 159 Adhyayas 
treating mainly of the Linga and the various forms of Siva. 
It also gives a few genealogical events from Priyaravrata 
to Krishna. It also narrates the stories of the destruction 
of Tripura and other demons by Siva, besides instruction 
for the performance of the different ceremonies in honour 
of Siva. Aufrecht gives a list of contents of this work in 
Bodleian Library Catalogue, No. 101. There are three 
MSS. of this work in .the Madras Oriental Library. (Madras 
D.C.of SmtskrU MSS. IV, i, Nos. 2257 to 2259.) This 
Purana is said to be narrated to Narada and the Rishis in 
the Naimisha forest by Siita, who heard it from Vyasa. 

Kamigamah. — This voluminous work of over 136 
Patalas deals with the worship of Siva and the performance 
of the various religious festivals in Saiva temples. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, page 4227, Nos. 5431 
to 5432.) Though it is described as a Mahatmya, it also 
deals with the construction of temples, making of images, 
etc. It has a bearing on sculpture which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Skdndapurdna. — This Purana is the storehouse of all 
the stories connected with Siva and his greatness. It 
contains many sections, each a separate work in itself : — 

Nagarakhanda; Umasamhita ; Bhimakhanda; Sankara- 
samhita ; Setumahatmyam ; Isanasamhita ; Brahmottara- 
khanda; Kalikakhanda ; Kasikhanda ; Jambudvipod- 
bhava; Dharmakhanda; Siitasamhita; Saurasamhita ; etc. 
Each of these is again sub-divided into a number of 
parts, with further sub-divisions among each of them. 
Thus, the Nagarakhanda has 13 Adhyayas and deals 
mainly with the artisan descendants of Visvakarman, viz., 
goldsmiths, carpenters, etc. This is described in detail 
in India Office Library Catalogue, page 1347. The 
Hatakesvaramdhdtmya is included in it. (See India Office 
Library Catalogtie, page 1348; also Madras D.C. of 
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Sanskrit MSS. IV, No. 2302.) The Umasamhita treats of 
the story of the Ramayana. The Bhvmakhanda deals with 
the object of pilgrimages and the many benefits to be 
derived from them. (See India Office Library Catalogue, 
page 1357; Madras D.C. of Smiskrit MSS. IV, i, Nos. 
2310-2311.) The Sankarasamhita treats of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsa, Sivabhaktadhyanaprxja and Laukikacharya. 
(See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. Nos. 2287 and 
2313.) A Khanda of Sankarasamhita is Sivarahasyakhanda, 
which, in its turn, has included in it the Upadesakanda in 
85 Adhyayas treating of Kailasa and its Lord (ibid.. No. 
2314); the Sambhavakanda, the Asurakanda, the Vira- 
niahendrakanda, the Yuddhakanda, the Devakanda and 
the Dakshakanda (ibid., Nos. 2314 to 2318); also the 
Mokshakanda, which sets out the incarnations of Vishnu 
and treats of rules of conduct and of the means of salva- 
tion. (Ibid., No. 2312.) 

The Sanatkmndrasamkita which includes the Siva- 
tattvasudhanidhi, Jivanmuktaprakarana, Videhamuktapra- 
karana, and the Mahavakyaprakarana. (See ibid.. No. 
2287.) The Srlsailakhanda is also a part of it. It treats 
of the sacredness of Srisaila and the places connected with 
it. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 2319-2320.) The Tunga^ 
bhadrdkkanda iorms part of this Samhita. It treats of 
the greatness and holiness of the Tungabhadra and of 
the holy places and tanks near it. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. No. 2298.) 

The Setumdhdtmya treats of the sacredness and great- 
ness of Setu. (Ibid., No. 2287.) 

The Isanasamhita treats of Sivaratripradurbhava-tad- 
vratapujavidhana, Sukumaraganesvarapradana and Siva- 
ratrimahatmya. (Ibid., No. 2288.) 

The Brahmottarakhanda treats of the greatness of 
Siva and of the value of devotion to him. (Ibid., Nos. 
2303, 2309 ; also Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, Nos. 127 
and 128.) 

Kdlikdkhanda of the greatness of Siva, and 
of the wearing of the Rudraksha beads and sacred ashes. 
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It criticizes the practice of branding the body with the 
marks of conch and wheel, the emblems of Vishnu, 
and the wearing of the Urdhvapundra. It also narrates 
various stories to prove the superiority of Siva to Vishnu.' 
(Madras D.C of SanskHt MSS., IV, i, 2290.) 

The Kaslkhanda, which is in 100 sections, treats 
fully of the greatness and sanctity of Kasi and the places 
connected with it. (See Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 120 ; 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. No. 2291.) A 
commentary called Padybjana has been written on it. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. Nos. 2294-2296.) 

Jambudvipbdbhava has included in it the following : — 
Sahyamalakagramamahatmya ; Keralakhandavarnana ; 
Dakshinakanda : Keraladvipavarnana; Nilanadivarnana ; 
Hemadrikhanda ; Muktapurivarnana ; Hemesvarimaha- 
tmya; Bhavishyadvamsavalivarnana ; Madhyaranyamaha- 
tmya ; Vatesvarakshetramahatmya ; Srlmukhakshetra- 
mahatmya; Bhavishyatkathanuvarnana. {Ibid., No. 2297.) 

In the Dharmakhanda, the story of the early life of 
Valmiki is given and occasion is taken to inculcate certain 
moral and religious dfiarmas based on it. The greatness 
of Rdmdyana h also set out in it at some length. (See 
ibid., fio. 2299.) 

The Sutasamhita is in four Khandas and is separate- 
ly dealt with below. The same remark applies to the 
Saurasamhita. 

Sutasamhita. — This is a work in four Khandas, namely, 
Sivamahatmyakhanda, JnanaySgakhanda, Muktikhanda and 
Yagnavaibhavakhanda, in the last of which the Upari Bhaga 
containing Brahmagita and the Sutagita occur. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. Nos. 2321, 2322, 2323, 
2324, 2325, 2326 and 2327.) 

A detailed description of this work will be found in 
the India Offce Library Catalogue, pages 1377-1380‘ 
Briefly put, it is a collection of Saiva doctrines and legend- 
ary illustrations, especially according to the Yoga practices 
collected from and forming part of the Skanda Purana. 
Later treatises on Saiva ritualism and philosophy are 
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avowedly based on what is contained in the Sutasamhita 
(see, for example) Kriyakrmmdybtanika., which deals with 
the rites to be performed in Siva temples and Sivakalpa- 
driimah, which treats of Saiva philosophy, both of which 
quote the Sutasamhita^ see Madras T.C. IV, i, B, pp. 4919 
and 4988, Nos. 3304 and 3348). There is a well-known 
commentary on this work which is called Sutasanihita- 
vydkhyd, otherwise known as Tdtparya Dlpika. This 
commentary is, according to the work itself, by Madhava- 
charya, who is spoken of in it as the pupil of Kasivilasa 
Kriyasakti. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, 
Nos. 2328-2331.) This work has been published in the 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series. 

Madhava mentioned as the author of this Vydkkya. 
has undoubtedly to be identified with Chaunda Madhava, 
the general and minister of Bukka I, the Vijayanagar 
king, who is mentioned in a lithic inscription, dated in 
1368 A.D. {E.C VII, Shikarpur 281). According to 
this record, this Madhava called, for the sake of differ- 
entiating him from others of the same name, Chaunda 
Madhava, was known for his ascetic virtues and belonged 
to the Angirasa-gotra. He has to be distinguished from 
Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, of the Sringeri Matha, 
who was a contemporary of his and who belonged to 
the Bharadvaja-gotra. Chaunda Madhava was a Saiva, 
whereas Madhava, the son of Mayana and brother of 
Sayana, was an Advaitin of Sankara’s School. Of 
Chaunda Madhava, the inscription above quoted states 
that he was an astonishing expert in policy, as great as 
Brihaspati in wisdom and a learned man engaged in com- 
posing poetry which gave great pleasure to the minds of all. 
Through the grace of his teacher Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, 
he attained, we are told, great celebrity as a Saiva. He is 
also described as the conqueror of many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean. This statement 
is confirmed by the Goa plates and other records and is 
therefore no empty boast. Kriyasakti is described in 
this inscription as “ the manifest incarnation of Siva”. 
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It was at his instance, we are told, that Madhava, his 
disciple, made the grant of the three villages, mentioned in 
it to Kashmir Brahmans, who were “travellers to the 
farthest points of the Chdrdyamya-aticharandmndya, daily 
observers of all the rites appointed in the pure Sivdmtidya, 
ever devoted to the worship of the Ashtamurti ” {i.e., the 
Vidyesvaras, who were the objects of adoration in his vow). 
A few points worthy of note in connection with this grant 
are: — (1) that the three villages gifted were re-grouped into 
one and called Vidyesvarapura and made over with the con- 
sent of King Bukka-Raya I ; (2) the gift was made in order to 
fulfil the great Saiva vow, which Madhava had commenced 
with special rites a year before as directed in the Siva- 
dmitaya-^ (3) the gift was made by Madhava after obtaining 
due permission for so doing, from bis sovereign by petition, 
saying, “ From the funds of my own property, I will carry 
out your order ; give me leave”; (4) that after obtaining 
Bukka’s permission for the gift, Madhava purchased the 
three villages situated in his own (?>., the province 

over which he himself governed as Viceroy) — “purchasing,” 
we are told, at the price of the day, with the knowledge 
ot the zuthoritiespi the Mandala, which speaks eloquently to 
his high character, he not taking any advantage of his position 
as Viceroy in a transaction so personal to himself; (5) the 
gift was made in the month of Kartika, the day being 
Monday, both being sacred to Siva; and (6) the grant was 
undertaken on the advice of the Sivaguru Kasivilasa Kriya- 
sakti. “ In order to have an oversight of that kingdom 
{t.e., the Araga province of Vijayanagar, which extended 
as far as the shores of the Western Ocean with which 
Madhava was entrusted by Bukka), without trouble, before 
making the gift, Madhava”, we are told, “worshipped in 
the manner of the Sivdmndya, the god of gods embodied in 
his own favourite Tryambakanatha, by means of 

daily special ceremonies, and by a number of rites and 
practices.” (See E.C. Shiraoga VII, Shikarpur 281.) 
There can be scarcely any doubt that Chaunda Madhava, 
the author of the Tdtparya-Dlpika, was as great as a 
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warrior and administrator as a poet and philosopher. Nor 
is there any room for suspicion that the Madhava of 
Shikarpur 281 is the same as the Madhava described as 
the author of the Tatparya-D%ptka» While the Sutasmnhtta 
is mentioned by Sripati> he does not mention Chaunda 
Madhava’s commentary on it. This may be taken as 
evidence of the fact that he was a contemporary of this 
Madhava, both having probably lived, as above indicated, 
about the third quarter of the 14th century. (We know 
from the inscription quoted above that Chaunda Madhava 
lived about 1368 A.D. and that Sripati’s grandson men- 
tioned in the Srisailam record had probably Just died in 
1405 A.D., for the gift of the beam therein referred to was 
made for his merit. 

Sankarasamhita, — A part of Skanda Purdna of which 
a part (Adhyayas 180 to 183) treating of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsana, Sivabhaktadhyanapuja and Laukikachara is 
available in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library. (Z?.C of 
Sanskrit MSS IV, No. 2313.) 

Saurasamkita. — A portion of the Skanda Pnrdna^ 
treating mainly of Siva as the Supreme Being, his nature 

^ In his Sulasamhiia Vydkhyd, otherwise known as Tdtparya’* 
JJlpikd, Madhava styles himself paramabhakta of Kasivilasa Kriya* 
sakti, and Srimai tryambaka pdddbja slvd parayancna (one who is 
devoted to doing service at the lotus feet of the sacred Tryambaka). 
The inscription referred to in the text describes not only as the 
disciple of Kasivilasa Kriyasakti but also as deeply devoted to 
Tryambakanatha Siva. In the beginning of his Vydkhyd^ 

Madhava describes himself as the worshipper of Kdslvildsdkhya 
Krlydsaktlsa, /.<?., Kasivilasa Kriyasakti who was the manifestation 
of Siva himself ; and further as Srimattryambaka pdddbja 
nishndta 7"cjasa Vedasdstra pratishtdtra Srlman Madhava Maulrina, 
(See Madras Sanskrit MSS,^ IV, i. p. 1588, No. 2323.) In 
the colophon to the first Adhyaya, he also speaks of himself 
as Upanishanniarga pravartakena Srt Madhavacharya^^ic^, 

In this MS. there is an interpolation which states that there is a 
Sufasamhtta Vydkhyd called Advaita-Dlpikd by Vidyaranya 
pp. 15894590). There is an evident mixing up of Madhava, the 
Saiva, and Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya. (See for further infor- 
mation, Mysore (1930 Edition), II, iii, 1451-1446). 
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and attributes. It is of 16 Adhyayas described at length in 
the India Office Library Catalogue (p. 1382). (See Madras 
D.C of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, Nos. 2332 and 2333.) 

Sivadharmak. — This is a work descriptive of the 
details connected with the worship of Siva. (See Madras 
D.C of Sanskrit MSS, XI, Nos. 5507 and 5508; see also 
Vol. IV, No. 2325, for description of a MS. of this work 
under Sutasamhita) 

Vatula . — This is evidently a shortened form for Vatula- 
tantram, a Saivagama work which is made up of the 
ioWovj'mg ten Patalas :~ 

Tatva bheda patala 
Varna bheda patala 
Chakra bheda patala 
Varga bheda patala 
Tantra bheda patala 
Pranava bheda patala 
Brahma-bheda patala 
Anga bheda patala 
Mantra jata patala 
Mantra kila patala 

(See Madras D.C. of MSS., XI, Nos. 5477 to 5480.) 
There is a Kannada Tika (commentary) on this work. 
(See ibid.. No. 5480.) 

The Anubhavasutram, a work of eight Adhikaranas, 
is a part of this exhaustive Agama treatise. This part is 
devoted to the topic of the realization of Siva as the 
Supreme Being in self-realization. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, 5074.) A part of it is Sarabka Saluva 
Mantrakalpa, which treats of the repetition of the mantra 
addressed to Sarabha Saluva Pakshiraja. (Madras D C., 
of Sanskrit MSS., XV, Nos. 8096-8098.) A rendering 
in Tamil of the 7th Patala of this work by Arumugaswami 
a Brahman writer of Tirukkoiliir, is known. (Madras 
D.C. of Tamil MSS., Ill, No. 1418.) 

Vlragamaha.—'W\\% is a work in two parts, Purva- 
bkdga and Uttarabhdga. (See Madras D.C. of MSS., 
X, No. 5118.) This work should be distinguished from 
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Vlrasaivaganiah, a treatise on the religion of Virasaivas, in 
12 Patalas. (See ibid... Nos. 5497-5501.) The Vlragamah 
however, is usually found in MSS. with Vlrasaivdgamalu 
(See Nos. 5499 and 5500 under description of those 
MSS.) There are at least four incomplete copies of the 
Vlrdgamah in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, no 
complete work having been so far found. (See ibid.. Nos. 
5502-5505.) According to one copy — the longest available 
(No. 5504) — it should be taken to be a fairly long treatise, 
extending as it does to 40 Patalas. The U ttambhdga, known 
also as Nirdlamba Yoga, is the part generally available. 

Ydgnamlkya Sutra. — To be distinguished from 
Ydgnavalkya Smrithi, the well-known treatise on Hindu 
law. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. V, No. 2702; 
also T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2676.) 

Sdnkhya Sdstra. — This is a reference to the Sankhya 
system in general and not to any particular work bearing 
on it. It should be distinguished from the Sdnkhya 
Chandrikd, a short treatise on the Sankhya system of 
philosophy by Narayana Pandita. (Wilson, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Collection of MSS., page 176, 
No. 1.) 

Sdndilya Smrithi. — A work of five chapters of the 
Achara portion of the code of which the sage Sandilya 
is the reputed author. (See Wilson, Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Mackenzie Collection of MSS., page 164, No, 6.) 

Mahimnaha. — This is short for Mahvmuastavaha. It is a 
hymn of praise and prayer addressed to Siva. There 
are many MS. copies of this work in the Madras Ori- 
ental MSS. Library. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
XIX, Nos. 11103-11124; IV, i. No. 2153.) Another 
incomplete copy is also to be seen there. (Madras T.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, B, No. 399.) Another copy of 
this work, complete with commentary, is also in the same 
Library. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, 
No. 2015.) Some commentators attribute this work to 
Pushpadanta, whose name is actually mentioned in the 
colophons appearing in certain MS. copies of it. (Madras 
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D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11106, 11112; 
also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, No. 
2015.) Others, however, hold that it was composed 
by Kumarilla Bhattacharya. Thus Ahobala states in 
his commentary that Pushpadanta, a Gandharva, composed 
this hymn to glorify Siva, when he appeared before him 
in response to severe penance. In another commentary 
it is said that Pushpadanta composed this hymn in 
expiation of the sin of disregarding the remains of the 
offerings made to Siva. Desayamatya, another com- 
mentator, attributes it to Kumarilla Bhatta, whom he 
describes as an incarnation of Subrahmanya, son of Siva. 
It should be added that some MSS. contain colophons 
actually mentioning Bhattapadacharya {i.e., Kumarilla 
Bhatta) as its author {e.g., see D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XIX, No. 11109). Desayamatya speaks of himself 
as the son of Annayamatya of Kaundinya-gotra and a 
disciple of Chandramauli, a descendant of Prolanaradhya 
and of Lolla-Lakshmidhara, and that he was a minister 
along with Nadindlagopa and Saluva Thimma. (Madras 
D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11120.) Ahobala’s 
commentary is known as Kalpalaid and is a full one. 
Ahobala describes himself as the son of Narasimhabhatta 
of the Bhaskara family and Ramamba. (See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11119.) The popularity of this 
work can be easily imagined when it is stated that there 
are other shorter commentaries on it, some of them re- 
stricted to the first 33 stanzas only and some others furnish- 
ing summaries of the older commentaries on it. (See 
Madras i?. C. of Sanskrit MSS, XIX, Nos. 11123 and 
11124; also No. 11122.) The work is sometimes— -though 
less commonly — known as Mahimtmstdtra. (See Madras 
T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., \W, h., 2015, colophon.) 

Pushpadanta is quoted by RiLjasekhara, the poet, who 
belongs to circa 900 A.D. Dr. Keith notes the fact that 
it is known to the Nydyamanjari of Jayanta Bhatta and 
so cannot be later than the 9th century. {History of 
Sanskrit Literature, 22Q-22\.) 
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A£‘mra^ya.-—'Ram&nu]a in his Sri BMskya refers to 
this work thus (III, 3-19):— (1) “In the book of the 
Vdjasaneyaka^ called Agnirahasya, we meet with a medi- 
tation on Brahman called Sdndilyavidyd, and there is also a 
Sdndilyavidya in the Brihaddranyaka " etc. (Thibaut, 641). 
(2) Another reference to this work in the Sri B/idskya 
occurs at III. 3-44 (Thibaut, 668): “In the Vd/asaneyaM, 
in the Agnirahasya chapter, there are references to certain 
altars built of mind, ‘ built of mind, built of speech, etc. ’ ’’ 

(iv) Other Authors Quoted by Sripati. 

Among other authors mentioned by Sripati in the 
body of his work may be mentioned the following: — (1) 
Manchana Pandita, author of a commentary on GuJiddhi- 
karana ; (2) Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, who wrote the 
Kaivalya Prakdsa ; (3) Durvasa, author of Kdrakavrittilak- 
shajia] (4) Paramananda Aradhya; and (5) Jaimini, author 
of Vedapddastavah. Whether the Manchana Pandita men- 
tioned by Sripati can be identified with Manchana, the 
author of a work named Asvaldyanasutraprayogapradlpika, 
is open to doubt. (See Hultzsch, Reports on Sdnskrit 
MSS. in S. India., I, page 15, No. 175.) He was also known 
as Manchanarya. {Ibid., HI, No. 1616, p. 5.) He cannot 
be the Manchana referred to by Sripati as he is not an 
author. Another Manchana, son of Ramaraja Preggada, 
minister of King Verna, and grandfather of Manchiraja, 
who performed the consecration of two lingas, brought 
from Srisaila, at the Mandukesvara temple, at Manikes- 
varam, in the present Guntur district, and made other 
gifts to the latter temple, is mentioned in a record dated 
in Saka 1275 or 1353 A.D. {Nellore Inscriptions iii, 78, 
pp. 1037-45.) Whether this Manchana is identical with 
the Manchapdrya mentioned as his younger brother by 
Chaundappacharya, who wrote a commentary on the 
Srauta Sutra of Apastamba, which is a work on Vedic 
sacrifices, is also open to question. This work is called 
Prayogaratnamdla and in its colophon Chaundapa describes 
himself as the son of Ghinnarya and elder brother of 
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Adityadeva and Manchaparya and minister of King 
Bhupati, son of Bukka II and Tippamba and grandson of 
liarihara II of Vijayanagar. He states in the introductory 
verses that he wrote the commentary at the command 
of King Bhupati and that Vidyaranya, having been request- 
ed by Pandits like Chaundaparya to comment on the Srau/a 
Sulras, explained its Hautra and Audgatra portions, 
(Madras, T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, C, No. 795.) As we 
know that Prince Vira-Bhupati ruled from 1409-1421 A.D., 
both ChSundapa and Manchaparya have to be set down 
to about the 1st quarter of the iSth century. This date 
would seem to suggest that the identification of Manchana, 
the author oi Asvaldyanasuirapraydga, axi6. Manchaparya, 
younger brother of Chaundapa, is open to objection. There 
was a Telugu poet named Manchana, who was the author 
of the Telugu work Keyurabd/mchariiram, which is 
based on Viddhasdlabhaftfika. As the 

work is dedicated by Manchana to Nandiiri Gundamantri, 
a minister of King Prithvisa, described as the son of 
Rajendrachola, he will have to be assigned to about the 
middle of the 12th century A. D. (See Madras T.C. of 
Telugu MSS., Part 3, No. 45(3), at page 130.) There is 
nothing to show that this Manchana, though evidently a 
Sanskrit scholar, ever wrote any work in that language. 

Sivaradhya, author of Sivamdnasapuja, di. work on the 
mental worship of Siva ( Madras Z?.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
No. 5524), is probably the Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, 
who is referred to by Sripati as the author oi Kaivalya- 
prakdsa ■sxxA. Sivagnanachandrodaya. Two other authors 
mentioned by Sripati are Durvasa, author of Kdraka- 
vrittilakshana, and Paramananda Aradhya, the latter of 
whom is evidently different from Paramasivaradhya. Of 
these, Durvasa, who is styted by Sripati Bhagavadpddd- 
chdrya, appears as a Rishi of the Sama-Veda xn iht Jaimini- 
grihyasutra. (Seshagiri'Sastri, Report on Sanskrit 

MSS., I, 3.) A work known zs Durvdsasamhita is known 
{lAzdxz&D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., VIII, see under No. 10005). 
To Rishi Durvasa ztixihuitd Tripurasundarlstotram 
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(Madras Z?.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 10758). Durva- 
sa’s work Karakavrittilakshana must be presumed to be a 
treatise on the meaning and force of declensional cases, 
like that of Rudrabhattacharya’s Karakavadartha (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., VIII, No. 3927) and Bhavananda 
Vagisa’s Kdrakavivechana, which is part of a larger work 
of his, called Sabdakhandasdrammijari. Kdrakavimchana 
contains a clear exposition of the various relations in a 
sentence that are given expression to by various declen- 
sional cases (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., VIII, 
No. 4309). Jayaramapanchanana was the author ol Kdrakd- 
vdddrtha [Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., I, A. R. No. 
1 l4{c)],Pdddrt/iamdia {D. C. No. 4267) and Samdsavdddrtha, 
a discussion in the nature of compounds (Madras D.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., XXVI, No. 14842, p. 9881). 

We finally come to Jaimini. the author of Vedapada* 
stavah, which is- the shortened name of a work more 
familiarly known as Sivavedapddastavaka. This is a hymn 
in praise of Siva, the last quarter of each stanza in it 
ending with a Vedic passage. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Jaimini and the work is declared to be part of the 
Brahmdndapurdna. MSS. of this work, however, differ 
in the contents of their colophon. Thus while the colo- 
phon in one copy mentions it as taken from Vyasa’s 
Brahmdndapurdna. and states that Jaimini was its author 
[Madras Tri. Cat., I, i. B. R. No. 438(z^)], another copy 
has a colophon which states that it is from the Bhavish- 
ydttarakhanda and it adds that it bears the alternative 
name of Pimdarikapurapati-Jaiminisamvdda. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, 2, R. No. 11204, at p. 7560.) 
This description of the work is, however, confirmed in the 
preliminary part of the MS. copy of this work first quoted 
above, where it is stated that when Suta — the narrator of 
the Puranas— was asked by Saunaka and others as to what 
Jaimini did when he reached Pundarikapura, he said that 
when the reverend Jaimini reached that town he with folded 
hands sang this hymn of Vedapddastam. A third MS. of 
the work has a brief colophon which merely states that it 
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is the work of Jaimini. {Ibid,, R. No. 11207 at p. 7561.) 
There is a commentary Q.i}i\.&ASivata,ttvadlpikaoxi*^\% work, 
by Suryanarayanasurin, son of Tirumalabhatta of the 
Pattangi family. He belonged to the Mitrayavagotra and 
dedicates the work to Siva worshipped on the Srisaila, 
{Ibid., R. No. 11208 at p. 7561.) The commentator 
was evidently a native of Chidambaram, whose God he 
praises. He also notes the fact that the stotra is taken 
from Brahmmidapurana. 

Another work mentioned by Sripati is Sivddvaita- 
prakdsika (I. i, 2-2, page 34, line 24). An incomplete MS. 
copy of this work is in the Madras Oriental MSS. 
Library with a Kannada Commentary on it (Madras Z?.C 
of Sanskrit MSS,, X, No. 5114, page 3913). This work 
treats of Saiva-Vedanta religion and philosophy. Among 
the subjects treated in it are : — 

(1) Sarvaprapancha nivrilhthi kramaha ; 

(2) Vibhuti rudrdksha dhdrana panchakskarochckdrana 

visvdsa Hngddi sthala nischaya kramaha ; 

(3) Itara devatd sakti nirdsddi sthala nischaya kramaha ; 

(4) Bhdvi sanga nirdsddi ishta lingdrpana kramaha ; 

(5) Bhaktddi sarandntasthala kramaha ; and 

(6) Gndna sunya kramaha. 

In this work the idea is suggested that Siva is awaa^t, be- 
yond all comprehension and all knowledge ; he is beyond all 
forms and is formless. No one knows him exactly — neither 
Brahma, nor Vishnu nor Rudra nor Agni nor Vyoma 
(Akasa), nor Samira (Wind-God), nor Ambu (Water-God), 
nor Bhumi (Earth), nor the Grahas (the Stars). No pheno- 
menal agents existed then — when Siva was All (or the Only 
One) that existed. He existed in the form of Satchida- 
nanda and Pariphrna (filled with everything), without a 
second. Beyond all comprehension and expression, devoid 
of cause or effect, beginning, end or non-existence, neither 
in space, nor out of space ; impossible to think of through 
meditation, or spiritual knowledge ; an empty mark incapa- 
ble of being sought as an asylum (or support) ; this is the 
6 F 
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state of absolute non-existence. [Iti sarvasunya sthalam 
sampurnam.) 

The work ends thus : — “ Everything is absorbed 
in that One comprising all forms of eternal Sat, Chit 
and Ananda ; in that Parabrahma pervading throughout 
the firmament. What is the fun of talking jestingly of 
those who are far beyond the farthest end of the ocean 
of knowledge and who are one with ParamStma in his 
Being? ” 

“ In trying to describe such of them, one does not know 
himself or Brahma, who is unsurpassed, unrivalled and 
who is in his form of Chit. When actual non-existence 
results, then everything is absorbed in the Linga 
(Lingaikya) and all such things as Bhava and Abhava with 
their reflection cease to exist. That state is known to be 
Gnana Sunya Sthithi (non-existence) where no feeling or 
knowledge of Brahma is experienced as the result of being 
freed from the bondage of Bhava or Abhava. 

“That is said to be Gitanasunya (the non-existent state 
of knowledge) wherein the knowledge and the object 
creating the knowledge with its characteristics are all 

absorbed in the gneye (knower) May Siva 

(Sasibhushana) who is unchangeable {Nirvikalpa), unpro- 
tected [Niradhdra ), characterless ( Nirguna ), uncovered 
{Nirupddhika) and who is still the absolute support for the 
visible universe {Pratyaksha Jagadddhdra), protect me.” 

The name of the author of the work is not known, being 
not mentioned in the colophons found in the MS. The 
colophons are short and state merely ‘‘ lii sarvasunya 
sthalam sampurnam ” and so on. This W'ork has nothing to 
sNx'Ca. Sivddvaitam {ibid., '^o. 5113 at p. 3912), a work 
of seven patalas devoted to the doctrines of Saiva-advaita 
religion and philosophy. These seven patalas deal with 
Tatvabheda, Varnabheda, Chakrabheda, Vargabheda, 
Mantrabheda, Pranavabheda and Brahmabheda. 

It is interesting to note that among the citations made 
by Sripati is one from Kalidasa, the famous dramatist. The 
following passage occurs in Adhyaya III, PSda HI 
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Kimivahi fnadhuranam mandanam nakHilnam. 

This passage occurs, as is well known, in Act I, 
Scene III, of Sakuntala. 

These words, it will be readily recalled, are spoken 
by King Dushyanta in describing the unadorned beauty of 
Sakuntala, when he gets a first glimpse of her at the 
hermitage of Rishi Kanva. Sripati quotes the passage to 
illustrate the point that as in Kavya literature the use of 
Avyayas (adverbs) is sometimes of no consequence for 
conveying the idea intended to be conveyed by a Vakya 
(sentence), for they do not add to the beauty or effect of a 
passage though occurring in them, so if the difference 
between the Jlva and Brahma is negligible, it should not 
be taken into account. The idea of servant and master, as 
between them, is, therefore, non-existent. These, however, 
are not one but the difference between them is so slight 
(daram alpam) that such difference ought to be treated as 
negligible. This is, in essence, the bhedabheda doctrine of 
Sripati. Elsewhere he quotes the Bhramara Klfa theory 
to support his view (Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra A—Tatiu 
Samanvaydt). He says : — “ By Skraddkd, Bhakti and 
Dhydna in due combination, believe when I say, the 
Jiva will, by meditation, attain Sivatatva in the same 
manner as the Klta, though different from the Bhramara, 
becomes the Bhra7nara." The original passage may be 
quoted : — 

T%gffcW3riFr^^Ta; II 

'''' Shraddhd bhakti dhydna yogddavehi'^ ityddau 
bhramara kitavat paramesvardpdsandtmaka dhydna gndna 
vasdt fivasya Sivatatvaprdptih upadesdt. 

Pranavdrthavivaranam is another work quoted by 
Sripati. It is mentioned in connection with the deriva- 
tion of the word “ Maya” in I. i, 3. I have been unable 
to trace out this work. There is a work called Prana- 
vdrthaprakdsikayvffixrfn is a commentary on the syllable 
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according to the Advaita Vedanta by one Brahma- 
nandayoginathendra. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., I. i, A. R. No. 193 (e) at page 326.) The work 
mentioned by Sripati may be one of this kind and this 
suggestion may perhaps be not open to doubt, for there is 
a Saiva work called Pranavapanchaksharxyantra which 
treats of Om Nama Sivaya as a yantra. (See Madras D. C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., XI, No. 5417, page 4215.) There is, 
however, a well-known dispute as to whether the mystic 
syllable Om forms part of the aphorisms in Badarayana’s 
Brahmasutras. A popular treatise on this subject is 
the Pranavadarpana by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisaila 
Tatacharya and Lakshmi and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of 
Kaundinya gotra. This is a work by a Srivaishnava scholar 
who sets down the Srivaishnava viewpoint in it and that is 
that the syllable 6m does not form part of the Sutras of 
Badarayana. (Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 
4932, page 3726.) This view has been contested by the 
Madhva-Vaishnavas and their standpoint is summed up 
in P ranavadarpanakhandanam by Vijayindratirrha, which 
is a criticism of Srinivasacharya’s above quoted work. 
(Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 4798, page 
3588.) According to the followers of Madhvacharya^ 
the syllable 6m is part of every Sutra of Badarayana, 
and is so for the reason that his Sutras are definite in 
their decisions and as such not open to discussion. 

Among other works cited by Sripati in the course of his 
commentary is the SivagnanachandrMaya by one Parama- 
sivaradhyaswami. I have been unable to trace out 
this work and its author. Another writer referred to 
by Sripati is Paramananda Aradhya, who is spoken as 
a teacher even greater than Ekorama Siddha Bhagavat- 
padacharya, the guru of Sripati. The identity of this 
writer is also not certain. Paramananda Tirtha, a writer 
on Saiva Vedanta, well versed in both Telugu and Sanskrit, 
is known to Telugu literature. He styles himself by 
the alternative name of Paramananda Yati. Under the 
first of these designations be wrote the Sivagnanamanjari, 
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a Telugu work on the Saiva Vedanta in the popular 
Dvipada metre. In this work, he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Under the name of Paramananda Yati, 
he wrote the Upadesakrmnamu, another Telugu work, 
which is in the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and his pupil on some of the principles of Advaita 
Vedanta. In this work also he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Similarly, in a third work, called the 
which is a commentary on the Uttara- 
glia, which is an episode in the Asvamedha Parvam 
of the Mahabhamta, Pararaanandatirtha calls himself a 
disciple of Dattatreya. Thus, there seems little doubt 
that Paramananda styled himself yati and (irtha just as 
it suited him. Evidently, he treated the terms as synony- 
mousi which they actually are. He was probably a Sanyasin 
of the Saiva School. His last mentioned work is written in 
conversational Telugu and is stated to have been composed 
by him to correct the many errors into which previous 
authors had fallen in their interpretation of the Utiaraglta. 
[See Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., II, p. 592, No. 194 
(d) ; p. 596, No. 195 {b) ; p. 747, No. 264 {b).\ Another work 
by the same writer — Paramanandayatindra — isParamdnanda- 
satakamu which consists of 111 verses in the Kanda 
metre, in praise of Vishnu and Siva and treating of the 
Advaitic oneness of the world. Two other Satakas by 
him are Dattatreya Satakamu and Sampangimauna 
Satakamu. [Madras T. C. oi Telugu MSS., Part III, 
pp. 173-177, R. Nos. 54(a), (b) and (r),] The practical 
question remains whether we could identify this Parama- 
nandatirtha or Paramanandayati with the Paramananda- 
radhya mentioned by Sripati. It has not been possible 
to fix the age of Paramanandayati alias Paramananda 
Yogi and so it is difficult to state whether he came 
after Or preceded Sripati. Bearing the fact that Sripati 
describes him as being even greater than Ekoraraa Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya, it is, in the present state of our 
knowledge of both of these writers, impossible to identify 
them. 
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Popularity of Sripati’s Commentary. 

Sripati’s commentary seems to have had a wide 
vogue both in Northern and Southern India. It was 
evidently studied with some care among Benares pandits 
who followed the Virasaiva tenets. There is at least one 
well-known work in which there is internal evidence of 
this fact. The Lingadhdrana C/tandrika, the work referred 
to, does not mention by name Sripati’s Bhdshya but it is 
undoubted that the author of this work was well acquainted 
with the contents of the Bhdshya. This highly popular 
work was written by Sri Nandikeswara Swami and has 
latterly been edited with a commentary called Sara by 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Sri Sivakumara Swami Sarnia 
Misra and published at Benares by Kasinatha Sastri, a 
resident of Ambigeri village and Adhyaksha of Nandi- 
kesvaramatha, with the sanction of the Swamis — so we 
are told in the title page of the work itself — by the Kasi 
Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha. (See edition published 
in 1905 at the Medical Hall Press, Benares.) In the 
BImmika to this work, we are told that this work was 
written by Nandikesvara Swami to support the Vedic 
origin of Lingadharana after examining many ancient 
works on the subject. The difficulties in the work were, 
we are informed, explained by H. H. Rajesvara Swami 
of the Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha and it was publish- 
ed by Sri Sivakumara Swami with the ilka entitled Sara, 
mentioned above. There can be hardly any doubt that 
Nandikesvara was its author as the colophon to Chapter 
II actually mentions his name. It is also stated in the 
Bhumika that the work had once been without a tlka and 
that the iika was added by Sri Sivakumara Swami for 
the benefit of all Virasaivas. As regards Nandikesvara 
himself, we have little or no information of value. He is 
mentioned in the work as the son of Maheshacharya, 
who, we are told, was the son of Basavesvaracharya. 
(See colophon at the end of the work, page 311, lines 
2-9.) Nor is there any clue to his date. Among the 
authorities mentioned in the work by Nandikesvara, in 
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support of his views, are : — Makutaganta, Vxragama, 
Siddhdnia-sardvali, Sidd/tdnta-sikkdmani, Lhigapurdna, 
Skdnda Purdna^ Padma Purdxta, Mahdbhdrata, Gita., 
Taittiriya U panishad, Svetdsvatara Upaxiishad and the 
Sivagita. As will be seen from what has been stated 
above, with the exception of Makuidgama and Siddhdnta- 
sdrdvali, all these works are cited by Sripati in his 
Bhdshya. Of the two excepted works, the Siddhdnta- 
sdrdvali contains the important teachings found in 
various Saivagama works, and it is the work of one 
Trilochana Sivacharya. His date is not definitely known 
though it is undoubtedly a work later in date than 
Sripati. There is a commentary on this work {Siddkdnta- 
sdrdvali) by Ananta Sivacharya. (Madras D. C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5554 and 5555.) The Makutd- 
gama is one of the several Saivagamas known to Sanskrit 
literature. The Agamapurdnandmdnukramanika men- 
tions it in its opening verse, which begins with Kdmika 
and other Agamic works. (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XI, page 4218, No. 5420.) The work itself is 
well known. {Ibid., p. 4255, No. 5464.) Some parts 
of it deal with the conduct of various religious festivals 
in Siva temples. One such portion of it, known as 
Sivbtsavddivishayah cites in its colophon this work as 
its authority. {Ibid., pp. 4306-7, No. 5533, at page 
4307.) The very nature of this work shows that it is 
a late one and cannot be posterior to Sripati, though 
the festivals, etc., mentioned in it may themselves go 
back far into antiquity. 

That the Lingadhdrana Chandrika, which openly 
admits that it is based on ancient works, appears to owe 
much to the commentary of Sripati on fat Brahma Sutras, 
especially, I. i, can hardly admit of any doubt. All the 
Puranas supporting Lingadharana appearing in the Linga- 
dhdrana Chandrika to be seen in Sripati’s com- 
mentary as well. These are tabulated below 
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Work or text quoted 

Srl-patVs Bhdshya 
(Present Edition) 

Lin g ad k dr ana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905 ) 

(a) Xaivalya Upanishad 

Page 10, 

Lines 21-23. 

Page 12, 

Lines 8-12. 

(^) Sarvalingdni stdpayati- 
pant mantram. 

Page 8, Line 9. 

Page 28. 

(r) Sarvdnana Sirogriva from 
Svetdsvatara Upaniskad. 

Page 8. 

Page 31. 

id) Vrihln proksheti vrihln 
vahanfi. 

Page 14. 

Page 29. 

(<f) Esho sau paramahamsd 
bhdnukdtiprafikdsaie. 

Page e57. 

Page 26. 

(/■) Tadddimadhydnta vihlna- 
mckam, etc. Umdsahdyam 
paramesvaram prabhum » 
etc. 

Page 10. 

Page 12. 

{g) Riiam satyam par am 
Brahma purusham 
Krishna pingalatn^ etc. 

Page 54. 

Page 8. 

ih) Dhaharam vipdpam para- 
vesmabhutam, etc. 

Page 8. 

Page 4. 

{i) Tasmdt dhdryam mahdlin- 
gam pdnimantreti ^ etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 58. 

(/) Agneyoshta kapdlo amd~ 
vdsydyarn. 

Page 14. 

Page 61. 

{k) Yachchandasdm .Rishabhd 
visvarupdha^ etc. 

Page 8. 

Page 105. 

(/) Favitrdnle vitatam Brah- 
matiaspaie, etc, i 

Page 70. 

Page 124. 

im) Mantra sabdasya gaund- 
rihatvdt ikshyat adhi- 
karanc^ etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 68. 

(//) Ksh a ram pra dhdna m 

amruidksharam haraha. 

Page 13. 

Page 38. 


^ certain of the maxims quoted in the Linga- 

dharana Chandrika should be the same as those found in 
Sripati’s commentary is not a little strange. Thus ; — 
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Nyaya quoted 

SrlpixtVs Bhashya 
(Present Edition) 

1 

Lingadhdrana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905) 

Nishddasthapati nyaya 

Adhyaya I, Pada 
III, Sutra 34, 
Page 154, Line 
33. 


ip) Sandigdhe vdkya sMshdt . . 

Page 15. 

Page 63. 

(^) Nishddasthapatmydya 

1 

Adhyaya I, Pada 
III, Sutra 15, 
Page 143. 

Page 76, Line 3 
in the Commentary, 


The only possible inference that can be drawn from 
the above parallelism is that the LingadJmrana Cha7idrika 
has borrowed much — though without direct acknowledg- 
ment — from Sripati’s Bhashya. As the writer of a popular 
text-book, the author of the Lmgadharana Chmidrika may 
not have deemed it quite necessary to cite his authority, 
the more so as the original sources — assiduously collected 
in the first instance by Sripati — are referred to by him. 
In any view of the case, the practical identity of the autho- 
rities cited by both makes it impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that the Lingadkdrana Cha^tdrika is the borrower and 
not vice versa. The vast differences that exist between the 
manner of treatment adopted by these two writers— Sripati 
and Nandikesvara — would seem to distinctly prove that 
Sripati is the original writer and that Nandikesvara is the 
borrower. Finally, it may be added that the Lhtgadkdrana 
Chatidrika, the work of Nandikesvara, should be disting- 
uished from the Lingadhdraftadlpika, which is a dissertation 
on whether the wearing of the Linga is obligatory or 
optional in the case of a Vlrasaiva and Lmgadharana 
Lakshanam, which enjoins the wearing of the Linga by 
Virasaivas after performing the necessary purificatory 
initial ceremony, pp. 4262-3, Nos. 5473 and 5474.) 

Philosophical Standpoint of the Work. 

Sripati writes in a simple and easy style. His mastery 
of Panini is visible in almost every page of his work. His 
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varied learning and profundity of thought are conspicuous 
in his Bhashya. He is, as may be expected, highly cri- 
tical of the views of his opponents but it must be said to 
his credit that he nowhere does any injustice to them in 
propounding their views before attacking them. The 
really distinctive part of his writing is the statement of 
views current in his own times among the most progressive 
Virasaivas with regard to the everlasting theme Tatvamasi. 
He combats the view primarily of Ramanuja, against 
whom apparently his work is intended, though Sankara 
and Madhva also claim fair attention at his hands. His 
philosophical standpoint is summed up in the two or three 
alternative phrases he uses to describe the nature and 
contents of his work : — 

Viseshadvaita. 

Dvaitadvaitabhidhana. 

Bhedabhedatmaka. 

Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Sthapaka. 

The author refers frequently to the Pasupata school 
but oniy to differ from it. The reason is very simple. 
The Pasupatas, like the other older Saiva schools, 
expound the dualistic point of view, while the Virasaiva 
school, as expounded by Sripati, holds to the bhedabhMa 
doctrine. 

Sripati’s Criticism of Sankara. 

Sripati refutes the position of Sankara and his doctrine 
of Maya at length. His argument is too long to summarize 
here. But it may be stated very briefly to clearly indicate 
the standpoint taken by Sripati in regard to Sankara’s views. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra4, Taitu Samanvayai^ Sripati 
strongly combats the doctrine of the unreality of the world 
as pi'opounded by Sankara. His bleak philosophy of 
negation he rejects at every step. He says that if the 
world is to be assumed to be real only for the purpose of 
vyavahara and not for paramarihika, then the doctrine 
cannot be accepted to be true. What kind of truth is it that 
is confined to vyavahara ? What kind of truth is it that is 
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only applicable (gamyatvam) to vyavaharal And what 
kind of truth is it that is outside (badhita) vyavahara? 
What is this truth which is both truth and not truth ? 
What is this nomenclature which is divorced from Cause 
and Effect ? What is this truth which is the semblance of 
truth and yet not truth ? What sort of object is it which 
has no basis in Cause ? (He answers : — ) Therefore the first 
view is not true, because if Brahma is anything other than 
vyavahara, Brahma is beyond what is assumed, is unneces- 
sary and is redundant (ativydpiihi). This results in 
muteness as between and sishya. That is, further 

discussion is unavailing or impossible. So the first Sutra, 
Athdtho Brahma jigndsa, falls to the ground. He then 
passes on to deny nirvisdshatvam, as being inexplicable to 
everybody. He then vehemently attacks Nirviseshamata zs,'. 

Smdrtdn sarvamatabhrashtdnjaganmitkydtvasddhakdn 

Ganikdchdrasampan7tdnpaskandaitpayivarjayef. 

Accordingly he states that that system of philosophy 
cannot prove acceptable to persons seeking salvation 
through the Veda. (Adhyaya L Pada I, Sutra 20, line 28, 
page 71.) 

Criticism of Ramanuja and Pancharatra Agama. 

Ramanuja’s system is referred to in the work as 
Visishtddvaita and refuted as such. The Pdnchardira 
Agama is also severely criticized by Sripati in Adhyaya 
Pada I, Sutra 3, Sdstra yoniivdt. Ramanuja’s system 
of Visishtddvaita is criticized in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 20, Asmin nasyacha tadydgamsdsthi. The former 
may be taken first. Ramanuja, as is well known, gives 
expression to the views of the Pancharatras or Bhagavatas, 
an old Vaishnavite sect, whose doctrine is expounded in 
the Bhagavad-Glta and the Bhdgavata-purdna, as well as 
in the special text-books of the sect. The tenets of the 
Bhagavatas, as set forth by Ramanuja, diverge consider- 
ably from those of the B rakma- Sutras on vihich. he has 
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commented. For, according to him, individual souls are 
not identical with God ; they suffer from innate unbelief, 
not ignorance, while belief or the love of God (bkakti), 
not knowledge, is the means of salvation or union with God. 
Madhava in his treatment of Ramanuja’s system in his 
Sarvadarsana San£raka also deals with the Pancharatra. 

Pancharatra Agama Assailed. 

Sripati disputes at length the Pancharalra Agama 
criticism that the studying of Siva-Purdna and wor- 
shipping Siva according to it, will certainly result in sin, 
because Siva-Purdna is a idmasa-ptirdna. As against 
this position, Sripati argues that there is no evidence for 
this from the Srutis. This is, he says, an invention 
(kalpitha) of the Prachchanna Bauddhas {i.e., Nirvises/ia 
Advaitins) and is groundless. Since Vyasa is the author 
of both the Siva and Vishnu Purdnas, does the tdmasatva 
extend to both of them or only to Siva-Purd^ia ? If to 
the latter only, that position cannot be accepted as true. 
Then, again, does the tdmasatva extend to the author’s 
(Vyasa’s) works only or both to his works and to himself ? 
If it only applies to his works and not also to him, that 
position too cannot be accepted. Then, again, if Vyasa, 
the author, as a Sdtvika created the Vishnu-Purdna^ 
then, it cannot be held, he became a tdmasa when he 
created the Siva-Purdna. In the Rig and other Vedas, 
both Rudra and Agni, who are treated as synonymous, 
have been praised. This being so, even the Vedas, which 
thus praise Siva under these forms of Rudra and Agni, 
should be termed tdmasa. This Prachchanna Bauddha 
invention cannot, therefore, be believed. Statements of 
this kind are, he says, baseless because of want of evi- 
dence in their favour. Sripati also points out the incon- 
sistencies between the statements made in the Pdnchardtra 
Agama and the Matsya-Purdna and remarks that in a 
case of this sort the Pdnchardtra Agama caxmot but be 
held as lacking in authority. Apparently during Sripati’s 
time, the disputation over Hari and Hara had reached its 
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cliinax. An argument of the kind that Sripati urges 
against the votaries of Vishnu is indicative of rival feelings 
in the matter. The joint worship of Vishnu and Siva in the 
form of Harihara, declared in the well-known Davangere 
inscription dated in 1224 A.D,, (E.C. XI, Davangere 25) 
was apparently limited in practice. That this question of 
superiority and inferiority lasted much longer than the 
period to which this inscription belongs, is clear from Hara- 
dattacharya’s work, Hariharaidratamyam, which treats, 
in Sanskrit verse, of the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. 
(See D.C. of MSS., X, Nos. 5121 and 5122.) 

Haradattacharya was also the author of Ckaturvedatdt- 
parya Sangraha, which purports to give briefly the essence 
of the four Vedas and is in praise of the worship of Siva 
as the Supreme God. {Ibid., No. 5077.) Haradattacharya 
is specifically referred to by Sripati in Adhyaya I, Pada 
I, Sutra 26, line 22, page 83, in connection with his 
exposition of the Gdyairi doctrine, where Haradattacharya’s 
authority is quoted in support of his own position that 
the updsand devata of Gayatri is Siva and not Vishnu. 

The term Prachchanna Bauddha used by Sripati 
in describing the followers of Sankara is worthy of note. 
It is a term that has been made popular by the Madhva 
writer Narayana Panditacharya as a description of 
Nirvisesha Advaitins. He uses the term in his Madhva 
Vijaya, a work of the 14th century, almost contempora- 
neous with Madhvacharya. The sloka deserves notice, 
the more so as it sums up a long disquisition on how 
Sankara, starting with the idea of pulling down the doctrine 
of Buddha, himself fell an easy victim to it. In this dis- 
quisition, Narayana Panditacharya points out how Sankara 
adopted the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism to suit his own 
Nirvisesha Advaita theory and remarks that the variation 
being only a transparent one, his theory has become 
renowned as the Prachchanna Bauddha theory, i.e., the 
theory of the hidden Bauddha. That is, Nirvisesha Advaita 
is, in his opinion, nothing but hidden Buddhism. This 
sloka may be quoted in full:— 
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^ 38^%’^ srEgi^rsTFST^rsTcr: ii 

Asatpadesan sadasadviviktam mdydkhyayd smnvri- 
tkim abhyadatta. 

Brahmdpyakhandam data swiya sidhyai PrachcJtmma 
Battddhoyam atahprasiddhah . 

(See Madhva Vipaya, Sarga I, Sloka 51.) 

It is possible that this description of Nirvisesha Ad- 
vaitins of Narayana Panditacharya was borrowed from him 
by Sripati. It might well be, however, that it was part of 
the current dialectical language of his time and as such 
adopted by Sripati. 

Examination of Visishtadvaita. 

Sripati’s criticism of Ramanuja’s Visisktddvaita may 
now be briefly considered. The followers of Ramanuja 
are thus described : — 

^urTwrfi#?r ii 

Saddseshi seshavathva vyavasthdpaka samyuktddvaita 
pdnchardtrddivat. Nacha angdngitvlna sdvayavatva 
vddinaha. 

(Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, line 14, page 20.) 
He says : — The Atman is anxious to join the blissful 
Brahman. This is the central topic of Visishtddvaiia. 
But, says .Sripati, this is un-Vedic, /.<?., contrary to the 
teachings of the Vedas. Bhatta, Bhaskara and other 
previous Acharyas, at the time they propounded their 
doctrines, discarded this part of the argument. Their 
reasoning was that Visishfam advailam, i.e., being both 
simultaneously Visishtam and advaitam \% yukii virddham-, 
i.e.^ opposed to reasoning, being in fact contradictory 
to each other. When the term visishtam is used, is it 
used as i elated to tdseskana and viseshya or as separated 
frcm them? If not related, then advaiia — -the quality 
of being one — does not result. He then applies the 
Danda purusha samban-dha 7tydya and suggests what 
follows from it. The man who carries a stick in his hand 
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is called by the combined name of Dandi, though he and 
the Danda (stick) he carries are two different objects. 
Because he is related to the stick as its carrier, he is to be 
called by this single conjoint name of Dandi, affixing the 
Visishtapratyaya\ both are co-related, not separate. An 
ordinary man, i.e. , one who carries no Danda, calls the 
man who carries one, a Dandi. These two are two 
different persons, i.e., the man who carries a Danda and 
the man who calls him a Dandi. Hence Advaiiva is not 
proved. The point is thus pressed home that Visishta- 
Vm/Zia: is against all reason. The ordinary man without a 
Danda, the man with the Danda, and the Danda itself are 
three different objects, and there being no union of the 
Danda and the body of the man who carries it, there is no 
advaitva. As the Danda and the man have nothing 
physically in common between them, just as a pillar 
(Sthambha) ■dtA a man (Purusha) have nothing in agree- 
ment between them as to their physical attributes, the 
doctrine of Visishtcidvaita results in untruth. At all times 
Danda and Purusha are different. So long as there is no 
(physical) union between them, they are as different as the 
pillar and man. For, we cannot say, with any show of 
reason on our part, that pillar and man are the same. 
This doctrine of Visishtadvaita fails to fully explain the 
Viseshana and Viseshya ; nor does it show how they can 
be compromised. As these are not compromised, there is 
no smell of advaita here. Therefore, Viseshadvaita is, 
according to the Srutis, the only way to salvation. 

Objections against Dvaita. 

We may now pass on to Sripati’s objections to Madhva 
and his system. There are at least five specific references 
to the latter in this work. The first occurs in Adhyaya I, 
Pada II, Sutra 1 (page 20, line 14): — 

ii 

Sada ghatapatavanndtyania bhMavadmaha. 

Here the expression atyanta bhMavadinaha, i.e,, those 
who insist that there is the greatest difference between 
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Jivatma and Paramatma, refers to the followers of Madhva, 
the expounder of the Dvaita Vedanta. 

The second reference occurs in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 39 (page 235, line 25): — 

tu UTUW >Tra^r5rTT% l^^lTcT II 

Dvaita Bhp,gavaia Panchar atradi Vaishnava mata. 

Here the term Dvaita refers to the followers of 
Madhva’s Dvaita system, as they are among the chief 
adherents of Vaishnavism. Sripati in referring in this 
passage, to Vaishnavas, says : “ The followers of (Madhva’s) 
Dvaita, Bhagavata, Pancharatra and other Vaishnava 
systems say ” etc. 

The third reference to Madhva’s system occurs in 
Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 41 (page 237, line 27): — 

Kinchaitat siitre sruttyeka desa pramanya dvaita- 
nirasddvaita nirdsdcha vyavahriyatt I Bhagavata Pdncha- 
rdtra Madhvddi Vaisknavmiam jagatkdranesvarasya sari- 
ratva parigrahdt ghatapatddivat antavatvam vindsaivam 
bdladvaitavddindm brakmanb nir vises katdnglkdrdt II 

Here the system of Madhva is directly referred to by 
name. 

The fourth reference is to be found in Adhyaya II, 
Pada III, Sutra 40 (page 273, line 5) :— 

Gaunatvena sarva sruti samanvayo nirdishtaha i 
Tdrkika Madhvddi kevalabhedavddmdm Bauddhddivat 
sarva srn li samanvaydbhdvdt i tanmatam sntardm asangatarn 
iti sutra suchita sukshmdrthaha li 

Here the descriptive phrase Tdrkika Madhvddi 
kevalabhedavddindm {i.e., among those who thus strictly 
maintain are the eternally disputing followers of Madhva 
and others). The term may be taken 

as equivalent to the modern popular description of 
Madhvas as “ Tatvadis those who maintain the 
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doctrine of essential difference between the Jivatman and 
the Paramatman. 

The fifth and last reference to Madhva’s system is to 
be found in Adhyaya II, Pada III, Sutra 18 (page 263, 
line 16): — 

^fslTOJisriW: u 

Madhvadvaita kshpanaka tdrkikddayo jlvdndm vibhu- 
tvdngikdrdt tannirasanartham eiadadkikaranaprdram- 
bhaha. 

The reference to the followers of Madhva is self-evident 
at the very beginning of this quotation. 

From these references to Madhva’s system we can 
easily grasp Sripati’s attitude towards it. His own theory 
being styled bheddbheda, i.e., both bheda and abkeda, a 
theory for which he seeks support from the Srufis, he is 
anxious to prove what he means by bheda and abfiMa as he 
understands these terms. He does not agree with the bheda 
doctrine in full as propounded by Madhva. He, however, 
admits that there is temporary or transient difference 
between Jlva and Isa. Accordingly, in the first Sutra, he 
points out that though he agrees with Madhva only to a 
certain extent in his doctrine of difference between the Jlva 
and Isa, he does not go the whole length of it with him. The 
transient difference is, in his view, restricted to the time 
required for the Jlva working out his emancipation after 
which he becomes Isa, because according to Urn Sr utis the 
Jlva is, he says, naturally eternal and full of good qualities. 

Commenting, again, on Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 
39 (Adhishtdnd nupapaththescha, 2,ZS) he endea- 

vours to prove that he differs from Madhva and other 
Vaishnava schools who hold that the Creator of the world 
has bodily lineaments. He cannot, he says, accept this 
position as such a view would attribute to the Creator the 
passions (Rdga, dvesha, duhkha^ etc.), which, he says, is not 
in accordance with the Srutis. 

Commenting next on Sutra 41 {Antavaivam asarvagna- 
tdvd, page 237), he goes on to prove that Brahman neither 
7 F 
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has such bodily form as would be liable to destruction 
nor is there such a difference between the J%va and Isa 
as is postulated by those who hold the Dvaita, Bhagavata, 
Pancharatra and other schools of Vaishnava thought. 
According to the latter, Brahman has bodily form though 
not made of flesh and blood but of gndtm and there is 
difference between Jiva and Atma. These systems of 
thought, says Sripati, do not, generally speaking, accord 
with the truth as propounded in the Srutis throughout. 
Also, their views lead to confusion — rather they confuse 
themselves. If they were fully informed with the truth, 
they would not, he adds, propound such a theory. There- 
fore, their views should not be accepted. 

Next, in discussing Sutra 40 {Amsddhikarana, page 
272) dealing with the difference between amsa, the original 
J%va and amsi, its representative in the world, he says that 
the view of Madhva and others who maintain strictly that the 
Jlva has a separate existence from the Isa is utterly im- 
proper inasmuch as it is not in consonance wuth the teach- 
ings of the Sutras as a w'hole. The Jlva has not, he protests, 
the smallness, the distinctiveness and the subordination to 
Isa which is postulated by these schools nor is it a reflection 
or an image of the Isa as is represented by them. 

Finally, commenting on Sutra 18 ( U tkrdntigatyddhi 
karanam, page 263) dealing with the passing of the JlPa 
from the world, he enters his protest against Madhva’s view 
that the Jlva leaves the world after death on its march to 
Svarga (Heaven) or to Naraka (Hell) according to the 
good or bad it has done in this world, and returns back 
again to this world. Jiva, he says, always goes back to its 
natural exalted position after death as the Vedas declare ; 
therefore they cannot go back to the world as is suggested 
by Madhva. He adds that this Adhikarana is against the 
view of Madhva. 

Sripati's Exposition of Viseshadvaita. 

Sripati’s exposition of his own position-^ VisesM- 
dvaita — is contained in different parts of his work. In 
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1 


Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Tattu Samanvayaty for 
instance, he develops it at some length in criticizing 
Sankara’s Nirviseshadvaita. If vyavakarika sathyathva 
parmarthika mi^hyd^km oi the world is admitted, then 
ultimately why should not the mithydihva of both Jlva and 
Brahman be accepted? Such acceptance of mithydthva 
would be against the Srutis. Such a position is not, he says 
in effect, supported by the Srutis. Therefore, he urges that 
the position of the Prachchanna Bauddhas {i.e., Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) that the world is unreal except in the vydvahdrika 
sense, though in accordance with their Mayavada doctrine, 
is against the Srutis^ reasoning and experience, cannot 
be accepted. This, he adds, is the public declaration {ghantd- 
ghdsha) of the Srauta Saivas, i.e., Virasaivas. According to 
Nirviseshddvaita, Nirvisesham Brahma gndnam agndnam 
va. That is, is Nirvisesha Brahman to be understood as 
gndnam (comprehensible) or agndnam (mcoxaptehensihXe) ? 
If incomprehensible, it is against the Nirvisesha Siddhanta 
itself, for it declares that Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, i.e,, 
everything is Brahman. If comprehensible, it becomes 
Savisesham, i.e., it becomes qualified. Gndna is eternal ; 
also eternally qualified. Therefore, even in Mukti, pra- 
pancha is eternal. In Mukti, if it is declared all qualities 
are absorbed, even would be absorbed. We thus 

reach a mutually destructive (or contradictory) position; 
there is neither object {i.e.. Brahman) for gndna to lean on 
{nirdlambana) nor the knowledge (gndna) by which the 
object (Brahman) is to be attained. Having started with the 
Brahman and its qualities, we thus arrive at a position which 
negatives both Brahman and qualities. This is prameya 
viruddham, i.e., against the very hypothesis put forward. 

In Adhyaya IV, entitled Phald Adhyaya, Pada IV, 
Sutra Andvriththi Sabddt Andvriththi Sabddt, page 495, 
Sripati amplifies his statement of Viseshddvaiia. All 
the four Vedas, the Upanishads and the Puranas, he says, 
declare that Moksha or the realization of Sivataiva is the 
highest aim of all religion. He thus states how this 
object is attained:— 
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Murthamurtha Brahmbpasanat eva Brahmatva 
praptih. 

II 

Brahmavit Bmhmaiva bhavati. 

Brahmaloka sabdena Sivapadameva abkidklyate. 

By adherence to Bhedhdbkeddtmaka Viseshddvaita 
and the practice of Shatsthala, on the analogy of the 
Bkramara and the Kita, Sivatatva is attained : — 

ii 

Tasmdt Ubhaya Vedaveddntddiia bheddbheddtmaka 
Viseshddvaitalabdha Shatsthala Parasivopdsandtheva. 

Shatsthala-shadvidha linga updsandt Bhramara- 
kxtavat murthd-niurtha brahniatatvaprdptih iti. 

By updsana, dhydna, dhdrana and g-ndna, the earthly 
sheath is cast off and Sivatatva is attained : — 

Parasiva Brahmatvaprdptih iti gkantdg/idskah. 

Doctrine of Shatsthala. 


As will be seen from the above, the doctrine of 
Viseshddvaita is closely connected with the doctrine of 
Shatsthala. This doctrine of Shatsthala is referred to by 
name by Sripati in his work. First, in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Adhikarana ii, Sutra 3, Sdstra ybnitwdt, he writes : — 


TrRi%5i; 



HtTHc# II 


Brahmaiiah saviseshdtmaka srishtisthitilaya vdchaka 
kdyaka mdnasika bheddtmaka Satsthala Parasiva Brahmb- 
pdsandt Parasiva Brahmatvameva prdptitvam vyapadis- 
yate. 

Again, in the same context, he says : — ■ 
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“ Sarve vMa, yatpadaniamananti tapdmsi sarvdni dia 
yadvadanti ” iti bhMdbheda vidhdyaka veddnta vdkyandm 
sarva jagadubhayakdrana Shatsthala Parasiva Brahma- 
par atvam. Tadupdsandt Brahmatva siddhiriti- 

He thus explains what Shatsthala means : — 
cii?rcJ% 11 

Sravana manana visishta jndudnugata nidhi dhymidsattdt 
shatsthala paramasiva sdkshdtkdre taddtmye paramakdranam 
nirdisyathi. 

In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Adhikarana iii, Sutra 4, Tattu 
Samanvaydt, he adds : — 

W 13 SR ^2^35 q?M%7r?R^ q^%5r ^ 

^2rtrq: II 

Tasmdt kdmya karma nishedha purvaka nigamd- 
gamdbhaya V^dantdchita var'imshramdchita nikhila karmd- 
nushthdna sampanna chittashuddhilabdha Shatsthala Para 
sivdpdsanasya Parasiva Brahmatva prdptiriti ghantd- 
ghdshaha. 

According to Sripati, Shatsthala is the connecting 
link between the Atma and Brahman. The attains 

Brahmatva by Gndna. Gftdna is obtained by drashtavya 
(closely examining the truth), shrdtavya (by hearing the 
Smriihis by guru’s upadesa), mantavya (by meditation), and 
nidhidhydsitavya (by firm concentration). If Gndna is 
obtained in this manner, the result is the Jlva becomes 
Sambhu. The words of Sripati are 

cfwgf. gfttr II 

T as mat Jwo bhavet Sambhuh krimivat kita zdchintandt 
iti, etc. 

That is, the Jlva attains Sivatatva through as 

the Klta becomes the actual Bhramara, i.e., on the analogy 
of the Bhramara-Klta theory. The six positions of 
approximation to Sivatatva according to him, are: — 
Sravana, Manana, Gndna, Nidhi, Dhydna and Asa7ia. 
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Correspondingly there are, he says, six lingas : — Atmalingay 
Bhdvalinga, Jydtirlinga., Pranalinga, Upasiuidlinga 2xA 
Dhydnalinga. 

A treatise, entitled Shatsthala-nirnaya, deals with this 
doctrine at length. It sets out the six positions in the 
progress of the aspirant aiming at the attainment of 
freedom from the bondage of Samsdra through the grace 
of Siva. (See Madras D.C. of MSS, XI, Nos. 5546 and 
5547.) Beginning from Basava himself, Shatsihala has 
been the eternal theme of Virasaiva writers, who 
often call themselves Shatsthala BraJimavddins . Many 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada have been written to 
elucidate this particular doctrine by leading Vii'asaiva 
writers. The doctrine has also received attention from 
the Virasaivas of the Tamil country. Thus the Guru- 
lingasangama Paramarahasya Sadat talam, by an un- 
known author, is known. Here Sadattalam is the Tamil 
form of Shatsthalam (Madras D.C. Tamil III, No, 
1414). Another work Sadattalakkattalai (Shatsthala- 
kattalai) explains the six talas (Sthalas), viz., Battatalam, 
Mahesattalam, Pirasadattalam, Pranalingasthalam, Chara- 
nattalam and Aikkiyattalara. (Madras D.C. Tamil, No. 
1417). 

Connection between Jaimini Sutras and 
Badarayana Sutras. 

To understand the position of Sripati among the 
commentators of Badarayana, we have first to determine 
the place of Badarayana in the Hindu philosophic system. 
Though the philosophical spirit is found markedly deve- 
loped in the Rig- Veda, its most brilliant literary exposition 
is to be found in the Upanishads (700 — 500 B.C.). Jacobi 
has suggested that the Lokayata, Samkhyaand Yoga philo- 
sophies had definitely developed by 300 B.C., though not 
the others. This view, however, based as it is on the 
mention made of them in the Art/iasdstra, has not won 
universal acceptance. Thus Dr. Keith, who suggests 
circa 300 A.D, tor the A rt^asdstra, a date later than the 
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period proposed by others, is rather inclined to the view 
that we should, in the state of our present knowledge, 
“content ourselves with the belief that between the dates 
of the chief Upanishads and the third and fourth century 
A.D., there proceeded an active stream of investigation, 
which we have only in its final form.” After the period of 
the Upanishads, the task of systematizing the ideas of the 
earlier thinkers was gradually taken up and in course of 
time erected into definite systems of thought— called 
Darsanas — each taught in a philosophic school, in which 
there was a regular succession of teachers, who expounded 
and possibly developed its particular body of doctrine. 
After this development had gone on for some time, the desire 
to fix in a definitive form the doctrines of the school should 
have exhibited itself, which should have led to the composi- 
tion of the Sutras. These Sutras have been framed on the 
principle of concise aphoristic rules, which were intended 
to be committed to memory. A common purpose ran 
through the whole of the Sutras ol a particular school, and 
this was from, the first taught by oral exposition. When 
this exposition ceased— long after the Sutras were framed 
— attempts were made to crystallize the traditionary teach- 
ing in written comments. The oldest comments which 
have come down to us contain internal evidence that they 
do not represent an unbroken tradition that had been 
regularly handed down from teacher to teacher from the 
original exposition. Later arose independent works 
within each, school, which, while recognizing the authority 
of the Sutras pertaining to it and conceding that in them 
lay its essential doctrines, sought the privilege pf expound- 
ing their contents, without, however, contradicting them. 
According to Dr. Keith, the Sutras of the different schools 
— the P^rva-Mlmamsa^ the Uttara^Mlmamsa^ the Nydya 

* Dr. S. Das Gupta, in his History of Indian Philosophy, 
page 68, derives the ■v^oxd. Mimdmsct ixom man, Xo think — rational 
conclusions. Apte derives it thus : to measure and indn, to 

inquire. A more satisfactory derivation seems to be from nit, to 
fix; and ma, to measure, mark off or limit. Jfa in its causative 
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and the Vaiseshika — should have been redacted at a time 
when they were yet in close contact with each other, and for 
this reason, there is no real chance of determining their 
dates even relatively. In his view, they probably were 
composed, as they stand, at “no very great distance of 
time from one another Jacobi, however, thinks that 
the Purva-Mlmamsa and the Vaiseshika are, perhaps, the 
oldest, while the Nyaya and the Brahma-Sutras were 
composed after the nihilitic school of Buddhism but before 
the Vijnanavadin idealism, say between 200 and 450 A.D. 
The Yoga-Sutras, he assigns, on the other hand, to the 
period after the Vijnanavada School and the Samkhya to a 
later date. Dr. Keith suggests that Jacobi has post-dated 
the nihilistic Buddhist School by a century with the 
result that he has had to post-date the Vijnanavada School 
also by a century. He suggests “ the fourth century at 
latest ’’ to the Vijnanavada School. Dr. Dasgupta, whose 
view is not accepted by Dr. Keith, thinks that the 
Mlmdmsa-Sutras were probably written about 200 B.C., 
while the Nydya-Sutras existed in some form as early as 
the fourth century B.C., though he suggests that some at 
least of the present Suiras were written some time in the ' 
second century A.D. As the Brakma-Sutras of Badara- 
yana make allusions to the Vaiseskika doctrines and not to 


form means to cause to be measured ; to mete out. Mlmamsa 
would thus mean the measure by which proof is measured out. 
Madhva in his Anuvyakhyana derives it thus : miyate anineti mamm, 
the measure by which we measure the proof (see Anuvyakhyana, 
I. l). Madhva quotes in the same work the Smrithi text: 
mananyayaistu iatsiddhyai mimamsa miya shodhanam {/bid., 1. l). 
What is proof? Where there is doubt, trying to completely remove 
it is prama. The lakshanas of words should be made known and 
the doubt removed completely. That is prama or pramdna. This 
is set out in Brahma Tarka, Srinivasa Tirtha in his commentary on 
Vyasaraya’s Nyayamrita quotes Madhvacharya’s definition Mimamsa 
viS,ya shodhanam and explains the word meya as meaning aparoksha 
gnanarthatvina sdkshat vishaya kartavyam, i,e,, making visible by 
the aid of evidence (from the Sruti) that which is not visible to the 
naked eye. 
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Nydya, Mr. Bodas suggests that the Vaiseskika-Sutras 
should have been written before the Brahma-Sutras^ while 
ihs, Nydya-Sutras came later. Dr. Dasgupta thinks that 
the Vaiseshika-Sutras were written before Charaka (80 
A.D.), for the latter not only quotes these Sutras but the 
whole foundation of his medical physics is based on the 
Vaiseshika physics. He, indeed, holds that there are 
weighty grounds for supposing that the Vaiseshika-Sutras 
are probably pre-Buddhistic. Dr. Dasgupta has argued that 
the Vaiseshika is really an old school of Mimdmsa, older 
than that represented in the Mlmdmsa-Sutras. Whether 
this is so or not, there is some ground for the belief 
that while the subject-matter of the Purva-Mlmdmsa is 
from the nature of what it deals with considerably old, 
the Sutras in which that subject-matter came to be cast, 
are contemporaneous with the Sutras of the Uttara- 
Mlmdmsa. That these two sets of Sutras — Purva and 
Uttara — are nearly of the same date may also be inferred 
from the fact that three out of the six leading teachers 
whose names are mentioned in the Uttara-Mlmdmsa 
appear also in the Purm- Mlmdmsa. Dr. Keith, who 
notes this point, also suggests that these works are, 
since they mention the views of the authors whose names 
are attached to them, the products of the schools named 
after them rather than of themselves. While the topics 
treated in the Purva-Mlmdmsa are referred to in the 
Uttara-Mlmamsa, the latter never refers to the Sutras of 
the Purva-Mlmdmsa. Again, the views of certain of the 
teachers mentioned in the Purva-Mlmdmsa on topics 
covered by ih.& Uttara-Mlmdmsa are given in the latter- — ■ 
notably of Jaimini himself and of Atreya~which shows 
that the opinions of these teachers were held in high 
esteem on questions pertaining to the most crucial 
problems of the Uttara-Mlmdmsa. This fact conclusively 
proves that quite apart from the nature of the topics 
dealt with in the Purva-Mlmdmsa and Uttara-Mlmdmsa 
Sutras, the great teachers mentioned in them were in- 
terested in the topics of both the Mlmdmsas and that 
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the division of the Sutras into Purva and U tiara was 
one dictated by the necessities of the situation. In the 
one case, it was the reconciliation of Vedic texts bear- 
ing on sacrificial rites, and in the other of Upanishadic 
doctrines touching on the relationship between Jlva and 
Brahman. In the one philosophy is subordinated to 
ritualism, in the other ritualism is subordinated to phi- 
losophy. They seek each other’s aid to achieve their 
own objectives; the one does not deny the right of 
the other to its own individual existence or to expound- 
ing its own individual philosophy, however slight or 
great it might be. Though inter-related in one sense, 
they are, in another sense, independent of each other. 
Both pre-suppose systematic enquiries, though the one deals 
with ritual and the other with Brahman knowledge and the 
means to attain it. The commentators of the one show a 
mastery of the other which is eminently impressive and 
some of them have written commentaries on both. 

Do the two Mimamsas form one whole ? 

The question whether the two Mimamsas should be 
treated as parts of one whole is one on which a difference of 
opinion prevails. In commenting on Brahma Sutras 1.1.1, 
Sankara says that the word atha^ then, denotes immediate 
sequence or anantharya and not adhikara or beginning of 
a new topic. It presupposes something antecedent. The 
antecedent, according to Sankara, is Sadhiana Chatushtaya, 
the four-fold discipline of vivlka, vairdgya., satasampai 
and mumukshatva. It is only when a person has passed 
through this discipline that he is entitled to enquire into 
Brahman. The word atha therefore declares, according 
to Sankara, that Brahma-jigndsa is subsequent to the acqui- 
sition of this four-fold discipline. The word, accordingly, 
does not, in his opinion, refer to the Purva- Mimamsa. If 
these four conditions exist, a man may engage in Brahma- 
jignasa, either before ox entering on an enquiry with 
active religious duty as set forth in the Purva- Mimamsa. 
The word atah, therefore, which follows atha, premises, 
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according to Sankara, the reason for the jigndsa. The 
reason is that the fruit of all actions is transitory. Good 
actions lead to heaven, but heaven itself is transitory. 
The knowledge of Brahman gives final release. Thus, the 
highest that the Purva-Mlmdmsa can point to as attainable 
is held to fall far too short of what is required for final 
absolution. Ramanuja takes a different view. To him 
also the word atha indicates sequence. But the antecedent 
condition, according to him, is the study of the Karma- 
kanda, or ritualism of the Veda. After the understanding of 
works, the jigndsa into Brahma follows. The word atha 
indicates that the subject of jigndsa is Brahman. The 
person who has followed the Karmakdnda knows that the 
fruit of mere works is limited and hence his desire to 
know Brahman for obtaining final release. His view is 
that since the fruit of works as taught in the Purva- 
Mlmdmsa is limited and transitory, and that of the knowledge 
of Brahman as taught in the Uitara-Mlmdmsa iB unlimited 
and eternal, Brahman should be known after the knowledge 
of works has previously taken place. According to 
Ramanuja, the Purva-Mltmmsa of Jaimini and the Uttara- 
Mlmdmsa of Badarayana form one body of doctrine which 
should be studied in their due order. This view of 
Ramanuja has been elaborated by later Vishishtadvaita 
writers. Thus in the Adhikayatm Sdrdrthadlpika by 
Mangacharya Srinivasa Suri, a disciple of Samarapunga- 
vacharya of Vadulagotra, we have this point — the one- 
ness of the Mlmdmsa a Sdstya — urged with great 
force. The work provides us with a summary of the 
contents of the various Prakaranas — or the topical sub- 
divisions of the two Mlmdmsas — and shows clearly their 
interdependence. (See Madras D.C. Ski. X, No. 4853.) 
Similarly in the Purvottara Mdmdmsaka-Kantkyam, we 
have the oneness of the two Mlmdmsas put forth in great 
detail. (See ibid.^ Nos. 4930 and 4931.) Srikantha is even, 
more explicit than Ramanuja. He says that the word 
denotes succession and not mere commencement or 
auspiciousness. The latter is the view of Madhva and the 
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former of Vignanabhikshu. The pre-requisite, according 
to Srikantha, is a knowledge of the Karmakmida. After a 
study of the Vedas, one should enquire into Dharma as 
taught in the Purva-Mlmmnsa and then into Brahman. 
The Karma and Gnana conjointly produce release ; hence 
first Karma should be learnt and then the Vedanta. 
Para-Brahman should be enquired into after completing 
the enquiry into Dharma. Atah gives the reason. As 
Dharma has been investigated, therefore one should investi- 
gate Brahman to obtain final release. Vallabha’s view is 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. According to Valla- 
bha, atha denotes the commencement of a new topic 
{adkikdra). He says that Karma should precede Brahma- 
jigndsa; knowledge of Brahman does not, in his view, 
result in cessation of activity. Even jlvanmiiktas perform, 
he says, all Karmas. In fact, the Karmas performed by 
the knowers of Brahman alone are such as lead to purely 
good results. Nimbarka takes a similar view. According 
to him a person who has read the Veda and whose mind 
has been assailed by doubts as to the fruits of actions and 
who therefore has studied the Purva-Mlmamsa in order to 
remove such doubts and has thereby obtained a clear idea 
of Karma, its nature, the proper method of performing it 
and its fruits and whose mind has been drawn away 
from them by their transitory character, should try to 
acquire a knowledge of the Brahman. It will thus be seen 
that except Sankara, most of the commentators agree in 
interpreting 1.1.1. as meaning that a previous study of the 
Purva-M%mdmsa is necessary before the U tiara- Mlmdmsa 
can be taken up, both forming one complete whole. 

View of Sankara. 

Even Sankara, it will be seen, does not entirely taboo the 
Purva-Mvmmsa ; he only suggests that it might or might 
not be studied, as its inadequacy for obtaining final release 
makes its previous study unnecessary. Sankara elsewhere 
puts forward the same view. Despite this, attempts have 
been made to reconcile these two apparently irreconcilable 
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systems of philosophy, notably by Suresvaracharya in his 
Samiandha-Vartika, which is an expansion, as it were, of 
the introductory part of Sankara’s commentary written on 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad with the set purpose of 
showing the connection that exists between the two 
Mlmamsa parts. Sankara, in this commentary, states that 
the chapter on rituals is intended to point out special means 
for him who, knowing that there is a soul in relation to a 
future body, seeks particular means to attain the desired 
and to avoid the undesired, as affecting such future body. 
Later, he adds that the use of knowledge in connection 
with the ritual of the horse-sacrifice is that those who are 
not accorded the privilege of performing it, can yet attain 
its reward by the knowledge in question as declared by 
the Sruii by such texts as “ by knowledge or by ritual ” 
and “ this too wins the worlds”. It cannot be said that 
the knowledge is only with reference to the rite, for the 
words of the Sruti “ whosoever does the horse-sacrifice or 
who knows it as such,” are alternative, and occur in a 
context dealing with knowledge. Since, even in the case 
of other rites, active acquisition is spoken of, it is evident 
that their fruit can be got from knowledge. And the 
horse-sacrifice is the highest of all rites, for it has for its 
fruit the attainment of the unmanifest {samashti) or the 
manifest {vyashti) self. Further, its enunciation here at 
the beginning of the science of self is intended to show that 
all rites conduce to births and deaths. Srutis speak of the 
fruit being hunger, which is the same as death. It cannot 
be said that regularly prescribed rites do not produce fruit 
with a view to births and deaths, for Srutis speak in 
general terms of the fruit of all actions. (See Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad., Introduc- 
tory part). 

View of Suresvara. 

Suresvara suggests that ritual is an indirect means 
to liberation, since it purifies the soul and helps towards 
the acquisition of knowledge. Suresvara says that the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad declares that the fruit of the 
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horse-sacrifice can be obtained by the mere knowledge of it 
by those who are privileged to perform it. This knowledge 
cannot be said to be included in the ritual itself, since the 
speak of rituals and knowledge as alternative means. 
An equal reward is obtained by the doer of rituals who 
performs the horse-sacrifice itself ; the declaration of fruit 
is not a mere explanatory passage, much more than so as 
it is specifically prescribed. If (says the opponent) no 
more than this is your explanation of the context, then the 
object is easily gained even if it occurred in the ritual 
portion of the Srutis. Tell me then why this passage 
should occur in the knowledge portion. It is as an 
incentive to the acquisition of knowledge that it is declared 
that horse-sacrifice, though the greatest of sacrifices and 
though combined with knowledge of itself, is nevertheless 
productive of bondage (births and deaths). How else can 
aspirants of liberation strive to know the self, — people who 
have known only too well the meanness of the fruits derived 
from all rituals and who do not seek any means other than 
the knowledge of the self ? “ You may freely say that the 

fruit of all rites with special objects is bondage ; but since 
necessary rites have no fruit why not say that their fruit is 
liberation .? ” Not so ; for Srutis speak of all rites in 
general as bearing fruit. Further, passages like “ By rites 
one attains the world of the manes ” refer to the fruit of 
necessary rites alone. If it be said that, since they have 
fruits, necessary rites are also rites with special objects, 
we say it is not so ; for necessary rites have purification as 
their aim while the aim of rites with special objects is the 
enjoyment of pleasure. There is purification even in rites 
with special objects, but that is for the sole sake of securing 
enjoyment. For the Kingdom of Indra cannot be enjoyed 
with the body of a man or of a pig. Since in the case of 
necessary rites, purification is most important, the enjoy- 
ment of fruit is not contradictory thereto. But, in compa- 
rison with the purification of intellect, enjoyment is 
considered perishable. For this reason and by virtue of 
passages like “ This self ” etc., people try to know the 
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supreme state by the contemplation of Sruti passages and 
by renouncing all worldly attachment. Regularly prescrib- 
ed rites render only indirect help by way of purifying the 
mind, being not inconsistent with the knowledge of self. 
But they are not direct means like the knowledge of self. 
They therefore who, giving up all rites and free from 
attachment, throw off all taints such as passion etc., and 
direct their intellect to the Supreme Self, realize their own 
self within themselves {Sambmidha-Vo/rtika, stanzas 
1133-1 134). Suresvara thus shows an advance on Sankara, 
developing as he does the view that ritual is a means of 
liberation, though not so effective as knowledge. This 
view nearly approximates to the Dvaita position that Karma 
must lead to Gnana ; rather that Karma which does not 
lead to Gnana is no Karma. 

According to Madhva, Uttara-Mlmamsa is part of 
Maha-Mimamsa (see Madhva’s Comme^itary on Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad, VI, 3). Madhva quoting in his Glta- 
tatparya the undermentioned Sruti text, suggests that 
Mlmdmsa is of three different kinds : 

Mlmdmsd trividhd prdktd 
Brdhml daivicha kdrmiki 
Brahma tarkancha Mlmdmsdm 
Seveta gnana siddhaye 
Vaidika gndna vairupydt 
Ndnyat sevlta panditdha II iti ll 
This suggests that Mimamsa is of three kinds : Brahma 
Mlmdmsa, Daiva Mlmdmsa and Karma Mlmdmsa. 
These (three different) mlmdrnsas should be studied 
through the. Brahma Tarka method in order to realize the 
true knowledge. The true knowledge of Veda consists in 
knowing all these diverse phases of knowledge. No other 
method should be had recourse to by a wise man. Madhva 
holds that the three kinds of Mlmdmsa should be reckoned 
as Traividyd. He who does not accept this Traividya 
cannot be called a Vedavddi. He who adopts the Traividya, 
realizes Parama Vishnu. Thus, it would seem, according to 
Madhva, that these three kinds should be treated together. 
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Evidently their interpretation should be on the basis of 
Tattu samanvayat. If this be so, Jaimini Sutras should 
be held to be subject to the same mode of interpretation, 
for they are part of the Traividya. The word Mlmamsd 
seems to have the derivative meaning of intensification or 
individualization in the text Aththdtha dnandasya mwmnisd 
bhavati (Taittirlya Upaniskad, II, 8, quoted by Madhva in 
his Commentary on Brihaddranyaka Upanis/iad, III, 4), 

Truth underlying the modern view. 

There thus seems some ground for Jacobi’s suggestion 
that the two Mlmdmsas are interrelated, though this cannot 
mean, especially when we remember tht Sabarabkds/iya and 
the commentaries of Prabhakara and Kumarila Bhatta on it, 
that the Purva-Mlmdmsa-Sdtras have not a philosophy of 
their own. The interpretation of Sutras L 1. 1 

above-mentioned pre-supposes a connection between the 
two Mlmamsas, though such connection need not neces- 
sarily deny to either its own philosophy. This mode of 
approach may possibly reconcile the views of Dr. Keith 
with those of Jacobi on this point. The position takeix 
by the earliest commentators known on the Purva- 
Mimamsa-Sutras helps to confirm this view. Thus of 
the three early commentators, leaving out of account 
Hari and Bhartramitra, of whom little is known, the 
Vrittikara, who is quoted by SabarasvSmin (I. 1. 5) intro- 
duces discussions as to the validity of knowledge and its 
different forms, though the Sutras themselves do not go 
much beyond exalting the Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge and deny the validity of per- 
ception for the purpose of the knowledge of Dharma. 
Dr. Keith even suggests that it is legitimate to resume 
that the Vrittikara indulged also in metaphysical discus- 
sions. The Vrittikara has been assigned by Dr. Keith to 
a date not later than the fourth century A.D., though, if we 
have to put back the Purva~ Mimamsa-Sutras themselves 
to a date much earlier than 200 A.D., we may have to 
refer the Vrittikara also to a date proportionately earlier. 
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Sabarasvamin, who evidently came shortly after the 
Vrittikara and drew largely on his writings, discusses at 
length the nature of the soul, though he is usually laconic 
when dealing with the Surras themselves. About his time 
the Mvndmsa enters, in the words of Dr. Keith, “ into the 
whole field of philosophy, while maintaining its primary 
duty of expounding the rules by which the rituals can be 
reconstructed from the Brdhmanas and the Samhiids." 
Sabarasvamin was commented upon by a Vartikakara® 
who is referred to by Prabhakara. Prabhakara probably 
lived about the seventh century A.D., and was anterior in 
date to Kumarila, who criticises him in his works 
(1. 2. 31; I. 3. 2; 1. 4. 1). Dr. Keith has adduced 
satisfactory reasons against the traditionary statement 
that Kumarila was the gttru of Prabhakara and that 
they were contemporaries. According to him, at least 
half a century, if not a century, separated Prabhakara 
from KumUrila. The suggestion, however, that the Brihaii, 
“the great” commentary on Sabarasvamin’s Bhdskya, 
“ seems to have passed comparatively early into oblivion ” 
is not quite borne out by the evidence available. There 
is hardly any doubt that for long after the time of Sankara, 
the Mlmdmsa-Sutms as commented upon by Sabarasvamin 
and elaborated by his commentator Prabhakara in his 
Brihaii, were actively studied in Southern India, special 
grants of land being made for its propagation. Thus in a 
lithic record, dated in the third year of the Chola King 
Parakesarivarman, “ who took the head of the Pandya,” — ' 
identified with Aditya Karikala II, who ruled about the 
middle of the tenth century A.D., — we are told that the 


“ The term Vartikakara denotes literally the writer of an 
explanatory gloss which explains the meaning of that which is said, 
of that which is left unsaid, and of that which is imperfectly said. 
A work that explains what is said or but imperfectly said and 
supplies omissions is termed a Vartika. The term is particularly 
applied to the explanatory rules of Katyayana on Panini’s Sutras. 
Accordingly, Katyayana is commonly known as Vartikakara, Here, 
of course, the is a different person, 

: § 
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grant of land by a village assembly functioning in the 
present Kumbakonam taluk, Tanjore district, was made as a 
bhattavritti to those who expounded the Prabhakaram in the 
Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam, where the inscription 
can still be seen No. 233 of 1911).’“ Kumarila 

Bhatta, often styled merely Bhatta, the more famous com- 
mentator, has still a large following in the modern South 
Kanara district. His followers call themselves Bliattm and 
their philosophy goes by the name of Bhatta-maia. The 
chief point to note in regard to Prabhakara and Kumurila 
Bhatta is that they both agree with Sabarasvamiu in hold- 
ing that the individual soul, though derived from the 
absolute Brahman, has an independent existence for ever 
thereafter. They thus not only declare that the jvva i.s 
immortal but also definitely reject the theory of Maya. 

So far about the Pwva-MlmamsaBulrax and their 
relation to the Uttara-Mlniamsa-Sutras. 

The Earliest Commentators on Brahma-Sutras : 

Those referred to by Sankara. 

Among the earliest commentators on the Brahma- 
Sulrasvras, Bodhayana. Though Dr. Thibaut has identified 
him with the author of the Kalpa Sutra, the better opinion 

The name Prabhakara occurs in certain other inscriptions, 
but the references in those cases appear to be to persons who were 
evidently named after the original Prabhakara, the Mimamsa 
teacher. Thus, z. Prabhakara Bhatta is mentioned in three inscrip- 
tions of the time of the Chola king Rajadhiraja I as a Brfilnnan 
resident in Aryadesa. His wife was a devotee of the Siva temple at 
Tiruvorriyur, near Madras. These inscriptions are dated in the .'hal, 
spth and 31st years of the reign of Rajadhiraja I (.1018-1051 .A. I).). 
Accordingly they range in date from 1021 to 1049 A.D. (AfJi.P., Nos. 
112, 132 and 155 of 1912). Again, in an inscription at Vijayapadnia- 
nabhapur, Berhampore taluk, Gan jam district, dated in the reign of 
Padmanabha Ananga Bhima of the Kesari dynasty (I3th century 
A.D.), Saraasta 5, Mina 29, Vaisakha Bahula 1, Wednesday, is 
recorded the gift of Laddigam and other villages, under the name 
ofVijayapadmanabhapura, X.Q Prabhakara Bhatta, Misra and another. 
(Rangacharya, Inscriptions in Madras Presidency, 1, Ganjam District 
80, quoting Mackenzie MSS,, XIV), These in.stances appear to 
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to-da}' seems to be that the two are different and that they 
lived in widely separated ages. Sankara in his Bhashya 
frequently mentions “ another commentator ” whose name 
is nowhere disclosed (I. 1. 25 ; 1. 1. 27 ; 1. 1. 31 ; I. 2. 13 ; 
1.3.2; 1.3. 13; I. 3. 17; I. 3. 19; III. 3. 39; 
III. 3. 57 ; III. 4. 42; IV. 3. 7-14). Govindananda, one of 
his commentators, suggests that the reference is to the 
VrUtikam mentioned by Ramanuja, and Dr. Thibaut has ac- 
cordingly proposed to identify him with Bodhayana {S.B.E. 
Vedanta-Sutras tvith Sankaras Commentary^ Introduction 
XX and XXI). There is really no authority for this 
proposed identification. In some parts of his Bhashya, 
Sankara refers to more than one teacher, as in I. 3. 19, 
where it is said that “ some teachers are of (a different) 
opinion”. Again, in I. 3. 19 it is stated that “others 
again, and among them some of our own are of opinion ” etc. 
Then, again, it is said in III. 3. 19 that some commenta- 
tors (in the plural) “are of opinion” etc. Next in III. 3. 57, 
he says that “ some commentators here establish the con- 
clusion ” etc. Sankara evidently does not agree with their 
conclusion. Finally, in III. 4. 42, he remarks that “ some 
teachers, however, are of opinion ” etc. Thus Sankara 
had evidently more than one commentator before him when 
he noted the above differences between himself and them. 
As Sankara refers to Sabarasvamin and Upavarsha by 
their names [see his commentary on III. 3. 53, where 
Sahara is referred to twice, once by name and another time 
as “ the author of the {Purva-Mlmdmsa) Bhashya ”, and 
Upavarsha, as a commentator of both the Purva-Mlmmnsa 
and the U ttara-Mlmdmsa Sutras {Ibid., III. 3. 53 and 
I. 3. 28)], the references to the “other commentators” may, 
perhaps, be taken not to include them, the more so as they 
relate entirely to topics connected with Sdrlraka-Mltndmsa. 
Who these may be it is not possible even to speculate. 
Govindananda, one of the commentators of Sankara, 


indicate that the name of the great Mimamsa commentator still con- 
tinued to be remembered in India between 11th and 13tb centuries 
A, I). 
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suggests in his gloss on Sankara’s Bhaskya on the Chchan- 
dogya UpanuJiad (III. 10. 4) that Sankara had followed 
Dramidacharya (or Dravidacharya) in certain respects. 
Whether this Dramidacharya is one of those referred to by 
Sankara and is identical with the person of the same name 
quoted by Ramanuja in his B/idshya, is difficult to deter- 
mine in the present state of our knowleclge.^^ Dramida, 
however, is one of those who is mentioned with others by 
Ramanuja in his Veddrtkasangraka as an authority for his 
own work. This acknowledgment shows that in the interval 
between Sankara and Ramanuja there had come into 
existence a number of writers on the Bra/ima-Sufms, who 
are, however, at present nothing more than mere names 
to us. Wffiether any of these can be related back to a date 
anterior to Sankara and as such taken to be included in his 

Dr. Thibaut in his translation of the Veda/i/a ’ Si} fras mif/i //a 
Commentary of Sankardchdry a (Joe. cit,^ Introd. XXL f.n. 1), say.s that 
the name is sometimes gi\^en as Dramida, and sometimes as Dravida, 
and suggests, basing his opinion on that of Pandit Riima Misra 
Sastrin of the Benares College, that the former is the correct one. 
There appears to be authority for both the forms. In a Sanskril- 
Kannada record on the four faces of a pillar set up in the courtyard 
of the Ramalingesvara temple at Ramesvaram, Proddatur taluk, 
Cuddapah district, the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna III {Duradanka- 
hard) registers a gift of land and taxes to that temple and inciden- 
tally states that the kiiighs general took Kanchi from the knavish 
Dramidas^^ {M.E.R,, No. 383 of 1904). The country is called 
Dravida-^desa in a record dated in Saka 1439 or 1517 A.D. (d/./L/ih, 
No. 87 of 1912) and also in a copper-plate grant (d/./LAh, 1912-13, 
No. 8). In a Prakrit record found at Amaravati, Sattenapalle 
taluk, Guntur district, the gift of an upright slab at the foot of 
a mahdehaitya by one Damila-kanha Dramida-Krishna) am! 

Chula-kanha (Kshuda-Krishna) and his sister are registered. A 
Sanskrit-Grantha record dated in Saka 1445 ( — A.D, 1523) in 
the reign of the Vijayanagar king Krishnaraya, found at NagaUl- 
puram, Ponneri taluk, Chingleput* district, records a gift for the 
recitation of the Sanskrit Vedas and iht Drmida- Veda the 
Prabandha) and the exposition of the 'Vedanta, The Tamil part 
of Southern India is commonly known as Drdvida-Vishaya, (See 
Hultzsch, Report on Skt MSS,, IIL 59, under Simk/idgya-^Rafnakara, 
end verses.) 
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genera] description of “other commentators” is also 
difficult to say. A fair inference from the known facts is 
that long anterior to Sankara there had been well-known 
commentators on the Brahma-Sutras and that there had 
come into existence, after him, other commentators who 
were themselves succeeded by Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Bhaskara. 

Of these, Bhaskara deserves special mention. His 
date is not yet definitely settled. As he is not referred 
to by Sankara, but mentioned by name and criticized by 
R amanu ja, the upper and lower limits of his age may Ire 
fixed between the beginning of the . 9th c entury A.D. and 

th^ middle„of the 12th century A.D._ He may prdbaBTy 

be put down to A.D., as some time will have to 

be allowed for his attaining that extent of celebrity for his 
views as to be specially quoted and refuted by Ramanuja 
in his Sri Bkashya. That this date is not by any means a 
mere conjecture will be evident when it is remarked that he | 
has been identified with Bhaskara Bhatta, son of Kavi 1 
Chakravarti.- Trivikrama Bhatta, mentioned in the^Nasik- 
copper-plates.^” These plates state that Trivikrama Bhatta 
belonged to the Sandilyagotra and that his son Bhaskara 
Bhatta was honoured with the title of Vidyapatki by King 
Bhoja. King Bhoja, who is said to. have thus honoured 
Bhaskara Bhatta, has to be identified with the famous 
Paramara King of Malwa who bore that name. According 
to the latest view. King Bhoj^a lived about fire middle of 
the 11th century A. Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi will 

See Bhumika to Bhaskaracharya’s Commentary on Brahma 
AJ/nz edited by Pandit Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin, I to III, 
Chowkliamba. 

Bhoja’s date has been variously assigned by scholars. Thus, 
according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, he ruled from 997 A.D. ^to 
1050 A.D. (.Early History of Dekkan, 214-215).’^ Sir Ramakrishna 
assigns' to him “about fifty-three years”. Dr. Vincent Smith, 
however, says that “he reigned gloriously for more than forty years” 
and fixes him between 1018-1060 A.D. (The Early History of India., 
410-411). Apart from the length of his reign, a later date seems 
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accordingly have to be set down to about the third quarter 
of the 11th century A.D. Corroborative of tiiis inference 
is the statement made by BhaskaiTicharya, tlie autln,)r 
of Siddhanta, Sirdmani-, who mentions Bhaskara Bhatta 

nearer the truth, for, as suggested by Dr. Billiler and Dr. Zac hana', 
some time has to be allowed, liiht Navcisahasanka Cliarl/a rcfcrretl u> 
at length by them is to be believed; for King Sindhiirajii, the fatlirr 
of Bhoja, appears to have reigned for a fairly long period tif 
time before Bhoja actually came to the throne. The /Vtr/hO’o///«/x 
followed by Sir Ramakrishna do not allow any period of rule to 
Sindhuraja which is now held to be without warrant. indetul 
Biihler and Zachariaa definitely state that it is necessary to place 
the beginning of Bhoja's reign further down than is usually done 
{ Indian Antiquary, Ju ne 1907, 172X As tradition states that Bhoja 
rule3 "m all f or^ 55^ears, 6 moons and 3 days, it is possiide that 
this lengthy penocT^’incTudes his years of office as Vuvaraja under 
Munja and Sindhuraja. Munja began bis reign before 97*1 AJ). 
and his death occurred in one of the three years 994 to UPfj A.D. 
Sindhuraja, his younger brother, succeeded him and he may he 
allowed — judging from the active life led by him as detailed in the 
Navasahasdnka Charita — a period of rule commencing from 997 A.i), 
and ending probably with a year or two before 1019 A.I ). wliich i.s 
the first definite date we meet with in Bhoja’s life. That year marks 
the defeat which the Chalukya King Jayasimlia inflicted on the 
confederacy of seven kings led by Bhoja, who was obliged to take* 
to flight (B^gami mscription dated 1019 A.D, See V. 17 ; 

VII. Shikarpur 125). If this suggestion proves acceptable, 
Sindhuraja may be set down to 997-1017 A.D., Bhoja following 
him and ruling from about 1017 A.I). to about 1072 A.I). 'riils 
would mean a reign of about 55 years for Bhoja, the pt!riod fi.xed by 
tradition. At least three land grants of Bhoja are known. ITese 
are (1) The Ujjain copper-plate land grant, dated in Vikrania 
Samvat 1078, Chaitra Sudi 14, corresponding to 30th ‘Man:h 1021 
A.D. ; (2) Land grant of his Karana of the R;lja Mrigfuika, dated in, 
Saka Samvat 964, or A.D, 1042-1043 ; and (3) Land grant dated 4th 
bright half of Magha of Vikrama Samvat 1176, two years itarlier than 
the Ujjain grant or A.D. 1019. (For these grants, see LA„ June 1907, ^ 
170 ; and September 1912, 201-203.) Besides these, Bhdja’s defeat ' 
and flight are mentioned in the Balagami record dated in 1019 A.D. 
Thus, there can be no question he ruled from about K)J[9 A.I). to 
j^3 A.D. But if tradition is taken into account, almost scholars" 
have done, he should be held to have ruled, as before suggested, 
from 1017 to 1072 A.D. 
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Vidyapathi and claims him as his ancestor in the sixth 
degree. As this Bhaskaracharya states that he was well 
versed in Smriikis and Srutis and styles himself Kavi 
Bhaskara {Srauta smartka vichara sura chaturb nisseska 
vidyaiiidhi, etc.), it has to be conceded that Bhaskara Bhatta 
Vidyapathi’s family was hereditarily one well known for its 
learning. It is interesting to note that this Kavi Bhaskara- 
charya’s name is actually reminiscent of Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi’s name as it occurs in the colophons to the 
Brahmasutra Bhdshya, wherein it appears as Bhaskara- 
charya (//'/ Sri Bhiigavad Bhdskardckdrya pramie Sariraka 
Mlmdmsabhdtshye, etc.). What is more important is that 
Kavi Bhaskaracharya states that he himself was born in 
Saka 1036, which corresponds to 1114 A.D., that Bhaskara 
Bhatta Vidyapathi was his ancestor in the sixth degree, 
and that he wrote his work Siddhdnta Siromani in his 
36th year. Allowing twenty years for a generation, Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya should have come about 120 years after 
Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi, which means that the latter 
should have flourished about 120 years before Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya’s birth. This works out to 994 A.D. 
(1114 A.D. minus 120 years, which gives us 994 A.D.). 
From this, it would seem to follow that Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi lived through the reigns of the Paramara kings 
Munja, .Sindhuraja and Bhoja, the last of whom is said to 
have honoured him, quite late in his (Bhaskara Bhatta’s) 
life with the valued title of Vidyapathi. This last fact 
is mentioned by Udayana, the author of the well-known 
work Nydya Kusumdnjali (see p. 35, line 5). In this work, 
Udayana writes thus of himself : — Brahmaparinaterithi 
Bhdskaragbtre yujyate. A little later he adds : — Bhdskara 
tridandimatha Bhdshyakdra. Since Udayana says he 
wrote his Subbdha Kustimdnjali just past Saka 906 (A.D* 
984), he must have been a younger contemporary of 
Bhaskara. If this is conceded — and it has to be, as Udayana 
states he was of Bhaskara’s gbtra — then Bhaskara should 
have been much earlier than Saka 906. Udayana adds 
that Bhaskara wrote his BJmskya after he became a great 
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proficient in learning. And he mentions that when he had 
advanced in his age, and had attained great renown, Bhoja 
conferred on him the title of Vidydpatht. This should 
have occurred before Bhoja’s death, the latest known 
date for which is 1072-1073 A.D. On these grounds, 
Bhaskara, the author of the BMsfiya on the Brahma Su/ras, 
will have to be differentiated from Bhatta Blnlskara, the 
teacher who was honoured by Ahavamalla, the Kalachfirya 
king, who has been identified above (see pp. 45-10) 
with the commentator on the Taittiriya Aranyaka. As 
will be seen, the latter belongs to the third quarter of the 
12th century A.D. and thus came about a century after 
Tridandi Bhaskara, surnamed Vidyapathi, the author of the 
Bkdshya on the Brahma Sutras. The author of Taittirl.ya 
Aranyaka also went by the name of Trikanda Mandana 
Bhatta Bhaskara (see Bhumika to his work in the 
Anandasrama Series).’^ The title Tridajidintatha Bhdshya- 
kdra affixed to Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi the author of 


In the Bhumika referred to, it is stated that this Bhatta 
Bhaskara lived before Madhavacharya, the author of the Sana- 
darsana Sangraha ; for he mentions Bhatta Bhaskara in his Sankara 
Vijaya (Sarga XV, sloka 80) as having disputed with Sankara. This 
is an anachronism. It will be seen that according to the inscriptions 
mentioned at pages 45-46 of this Introduction, he was honoured by 
Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya king, between 1181-1188 A.D. Tradition 
assigns him to 950 A.D., evidently confusing him with his name- 
sake who lived during the reign of King Bhoja. In a verse which 
occurs at the end of his commentary on the Taitiiriya Samkda, it is 
said he lived in Mshpavake Sake, which Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri 
read as thus changing Saka 1410 into Saka 1110. 

This change of reading (of va into pa) can be supported on 
three grounds : — (l) It gives a more intelligent meaning to the 
verse than the one assigned to it by Dr. Burnell ; (2) it makes 
Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the Taittiriya commentary anterior to 
Madhavacharya, the author of Sarvadarsana Sangraha, whicli 
tradition avers ; and (3) the date Saka 1110 corresponds to 1189 A.D. 
which would only mean that Bhatta Bhaskara, who was honoured 
by Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya king, in 11814183 was still 
living in 1189 A.D, when he wrote or finished his commentary on 
the Taittiriya Samhiia, prima facie seems quite acceptable. 
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the commentary on the Brahma Sutras, shows that he 
should have been a Sanyasin of the Tridandi order. Since 
he styles himself Bhagavat in his coloph ons, there can be 
ncL_xio.ubt, - as to ihis. A Tridandi is a sanyasin who 
has renounced all worldly attachments, indicating such 
renunciation by carrying in his right liand three long staves 
{danda) tied together so as to form one. Such a sanyasin 
is said to have obtained command over his mind, speech 
and body, or rather over thought, word and deed {cf. 
Alanu, XII. 10). A Tridandi is usually distinguished 
from an Ekadaudi, more commonly called Hamsa, who 
carries a single staff, which is said to represent his kaya 
or body, which he has, by undertaking his vow of sanydsa, 
thrown off. This staff is buried with him, when he dies 
and is sainted. The Ekadandi class of sanydsms is, 
according to Harita, divided into four orders ; Kiituhakd, 
Bakudako, Idamsa and P aramahamsa. The last of these 
is often designated Parivrdjaka, literally one who has 
renounced the world and wanders from place to place. 
Judging from Bhaskara’s long and detailed criticism of the 
status of Paramahamsas, whom he takes as typical of the 
Ekadandi class, and the praise he bestows on that of the 
Tridaridis, when commenting on the Sutra Sarvdpekshd 
cha yagnddisruterasvavat (III. 4. 26), it would seem that 
he belonged to the Tridandi or6.tx of sanydsins. Pie plainly 
suggests that the status of the T ridandi, with the right to wear 
the sikha (tuft of hair on the head), the yagndpavlta (the 
sacred thread) and the rest, is a much superior one to 
that of Paramahamsas, who though they are supposed to 
renounce everything belonging to the world — including all 
karmas — are still in the world and move in it and have 
much to do with it. This is probably the reason why 
Bhaskara came to be known — if Udayana is to be believed 
— as Tridandimatha Bhdskyakdra, the espouser of the 
doctrine of the class.^®' 

The fundamental difference between Tridandis and Ekadandis 
is in regard to the performance of karma. The former is only a 
Phalatyagi, i one who has, given up the fruits his karma, while 
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In commenting on the Sutra Utpaththya-samhhavat 
(IL 2. 42), Bhaskara holds, with Sankara, that it refers to 
the Pancharatra doctrine and not to the Sakti, as is suggest- 
ed by Anandatirtha and Nimbarka. He, however, defends 
the Pancharatra doctrine, definitely arguing against the 
views of Sankara. He holds that Pancharatra is not 
against the Srutis^- Vasudeva is upadmia Parana and 
Jaggatu is nimitta karana. Pancharatra sets clown the 
relationship between these two karanas. This is exemplified 
in devarchana, dhyana^ samddhilakshaiia. and karmagndna. 
In none of these four is there anything against the Srutis. 
Devdrchana is the worship of Vasudeva-rupa ; dkydim, the 


the latter is not only a Phalatyagi but also a Svarupafyagi, one 

who has also given up his physical body. The Ekadandi is* in 
fact, taken to have given up everything, both karma and its phaM. 
He accordingly shaves the tuft off his head, gives up his yagndpav'lia^ 
etc., which signify karma^ and completely transforms iiimsclf in his 
physical appearance. He no longer is of this world ; he is a true 
sanydsin. On the other hand, the Tridandi being only a Fkaia/yPy^i, 
retains his connection with the world and as such he is bound by 
karma. He accordingly wears the sikha (the tuft of hair on his 
head), the yagnopavlta (the sacred thread) and performs his uiiyu* 
karmas just like a householder. He is, however, subject to the 
discipline of his order in regard to other matters. Among the 
Visishtadvaitas (Sri-Vaishnavas of both sects, Vadagalai and 
Tengalai) sanydsins are wholly of the Tridandi order, wiiile among 
the Smarthas and Madhwas (i.e., Advaitins and Dvaitios) they are 
entirely of the Ekadandi class. It is interesting to note that 
Bhaskara, the author of the Brahma sutr a Bhdshya was a Tridandi. 
He not only preceded Ramanuja in point of time but also Ixdonged 
to Central India. These facts coupled with the references that are 
to be found in Manu, Hdrifa, etc ., it would seem that the order of 
Tridandi is quite an ancient one and has been in considerable vogue 
both in the north and south of India for ages long anterior to Ramanu- 
ja. Of Ramanuja, it was foretold in the Vriddha Fddma Furdna that 
he would be a sage of the order and restore the lost faith to 

its original brilliancy. It is said that Tanka, Bharuchi, Guhndeva, 
Dramila, Yamunacharya and others referred to by Rfimfinuja belong- 
ed to the Tridandi order. Tradition, as recorded in the 
Vadagalai Gurnparampara, states that Ramanuja became a sauydsin 
of this order and, what is more, converted his former guru, 
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^ meditation in Sankarshana-riipa; i'(3:?«afl!'i/(Sukshma-rupa) in 

Pradyumna ; and lastly, karmagnana is seen in the Sthula 
Aniruddha-rupa. These being exemplified in Pancharatra- 
gama, it is not against the Srutis. This Sutra accordingly 
, is devoted to the consideration of the characteristics of the 

j sakti which is implicit in the Pancharatragama. Plence the 

I invented statement {kalpana) that Pancharatragama is 

against the Srzitis is false (ajiiipapannam). He quotes the 
Chchandogya text : Adhigamandpdddne/ydsvddkydya ydgaihi 
Bhagavantam Vdsudevamdrddhya tameva pratipadyata 
and says that what is stated to be against the Srutis is really 
well known to them. Accordingly, he holds that the sug- 
gested contradiction is a mere invention. 

Yaclavaprakasa, also into one such after making him renounce 
formally the Ekadaiidi order to which he belonged by undergoing 
once again the chaula (tonsure) and upanayana rites and then 
assuming at his (Ramanujans) hands the Tridandi staff and the 
orange-tawney robe. It is said that before he could renounce 
i the Ekadandl order he felt he should undertake, by way of penance, 

a circumambulation of the holy places of the Earth, for which he was 
^ too old. In these circumstances, he was advised to go round 

Ramanuja once and seek re-initiation at his hands. This done, he 
j was made a Tridandi and duly invested with the insignia of that 

order. (See Prapanndmritani^ Rdmdnujdchdrya Divya Charitai, etc.) 
According to the Prapa7i?imiritam^ since he had all his life carried 
on a tirade against Tridandms, criticising their religious life and 
5 observances, Yadavaprakasa was commanded by Ramanuja to cora- 

I pose a work on the duties of yaiis, reconciling all the conflicting 

I passages in the Smrithis. Agreeing, Yadavaprakasa, who had been 

j renamed Gdvinda Jeer, wrote, it is said, the Yati Dharnia Samuchchaya 

in eleven chapters, a work which has survived to this day. 

The Tridandins thrice referred to by Manu in his Laws, 
i once in Chapter IX de aling mih. the JJtities of Kings and twice in 

' Chapter XII dealing_yvu\h IPansniigration (IX. 296, page 3957 XIL 

10-11, page 485). _The first of these shows"the rigour with^which 
the three kinds of discipline to which the 7'ridandin was subjected 
were insisted on. Each constituent part of his three-fold discipline 
was, it would seem, important for the maintenance of each of the other 
? two. Manu says : — “Yet in a kingdom, containing seven constituent 

: parts, which is upheld like the triple staff (of an ascetic), there is no 

J (single part) more important (than the others) by reason of the 
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That Tridandi Bhaskara had in view some of the 
previous commentators is made plain in the opening verse 
of his own Bkdskya, which reads thus : — 

cir ii 

cn%ifT% II 

This verse explains why Bhaskara undertook the task of 
composing a new He says that he bows down 

to Badarayana, whose genius produced the Brahma Sutras 
to relieve people from the bondage of birth. Badarayana, 
he says, is like the Sun (Bhaskara), who dispels the dark- 
ness of the minds of those who pray for such relief. Then 
he adds : “ Embodying the teaching of the Sutras, I 

make known my own meaning of them in the interpretation 
(vydhhydtam) I offer. I am interpreting (the Sutras) 
because I am desirous of removing the doubts caused by 
my several predecessors [vydkkyatam yairidam sdstram) 
because such doubts ought to be removed {tannivrittayt)'' 
The use of the plural {yairidam) indicates more than one 
previous commentator. Bhaskara should, therefore, be 


importance of the qualities of each for the others.” This three- 
fold discipline is thus described in Chapter XII. 10-11 : — “ That man 
is called a (true) Tridafidin in whose mind these three, the control 
over his speech {vagdanda), the control over his thoughts {mano- 
danda), the control over his body {kayadanda) , are firmly fixed.” 
As Buhler suggests, though this verse (XII. 10) gives the usual descrip- 
tion of a true Tridandin as an ascetic who holds three staves {danda) 
tied together, according to it, this outward sign avails nothing. 'I'hat 
man only deserves the name I'ridaiidin who keeps a three-fold 
control {danda) over himself. The maintaining of the three-fold 
discipline over himself is more important than carrying the triple 
danda, yNhich signifies him. The fruit of this three-fold discipline is 
described in the next verse (XII. 11) as final liberation. It says 
“ That man who keeps this three-fold control (over himself) with 
respect to all created beings and wholly subdues desire and wrath, 
thereby assuredly gains complete success ” i.e., final liberation. As 
to the duties of the Sanyasin, see Buhler, Mami, VI, 33-97 ; also 
Vishnu Pur ana • 
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taken to suggest that he is controverting not only Sankara,’® 
his immediate predecessor in the field, but also some of 
Sankara’s own predecessors, from whom he evidently 
differed in certain respects. Though he generally agrees 
in the matter of the text of the Sutras with Sankara, 
Bhaskara differs from him sometimes, as, for example, in 
1.2.19 ; II. 2. 18; II. 2. 31; II. 2. 38 ; III. 4. 46; 
IV. 3. 5 ; etc. Not only are there differences in regard to 
the text between the two but Bhaskara does not also agree 
with Sankara in his conception of the general import of the 
Sutras. Bhaskara’s standpoint is that of BhMabheda,^'^ 
while Sankara’s is that of a confirmed Advaitin. In com- 
menting on the Sutra Atma krutl parinamat (I. 4. 25), 
Bhaskara criticizes at some length Sankara’s statement 
postulating Adhyasa on account of which everything is 
destructible. This, he suggests, is nothing more than naked 
Mahayanism of the Bauddha system. He says : — Tathacha 
vakyam parinamasthusyadivadati vigltam vichchinnamulam 
mahayanika Bauddha gaththiiam mayavadam vydvarna- 
yantd Ibkdn vydmbhay anti. He thus very plainly states that 
what is postulated by Sankara is manifestly contained 
in the Bauddha system of Mahayanism. Thus saying, 
he adds, Sankara is making people lose themselves in 
Buddhism. Again, commenting on the Sutra Vaidhar- 
mydchcha nasvaptiddivat (II. 2. 29), Bhaskara states that 
those who follow the Bauddha system are Mayavadis and 
that they are among those who are with justice rejected 
by the Sutrakara. He says : — Yetu Baiiddhamatdvalambinb 
Mdycwddmastepyanena nydyena Sutrakdrenaiva jiirastd 
vbditavydha}^ His own position, Bhaskara makes plain in 

Bhaskara’s Brahma-Sutra Bhdshyam^ edited by Pandit V. P. 
Dvivedin, BMmika, 9. 

Pandit V. P. Dvivedin quotes Bhattoji Dllcshita’s Vedanta 
tatm viveka iika vivarana in support of this description of Bhaskara’s 
standpoint. Bhattoji Dikshita calls Bhaskara a “Bhedabheda Vedanta 
siddhanta vadi.” See Pandit V. P. Dvivedin’s Edition of Bhaskara’s 
Brahma-Sutra Bhdshywn, Bhumika 9, f.n. 1. 

Among King Bhoja’s possible contemporaries were Ramapala 
(1084-1130 A,D.) and Govindapala (1175 A. P.). During their 
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his comments. Thus, while explaining the Sutra 
bkedanirdesdt (11. 1. 22), he states that the jlva is different 
from para^ for the j%va cannot be said, he says, to create 
himself and destroy himself. But he is only different from 
para up to a particular stage. The indeclinable ihii in the 
Sutra, according to him, applies to both sides bheda and 
abheda. He then asks: “ Name bkeddbkedau katham para- 
spara viruddhd sambhavetdm" and answers the question 
thus : Naisha ddshaha. And he quotes the following sloka : 
Pramdnatascketu prafiyaie kdvirddhb ayamuchyaia i 
Virddhechdvirodhecha pramdnam kdranam maiam H 
This may be broadly set down thus : That authority 
which we set down in support, how can we postulate of it 
that it is in contradiction with our own view ; an authority 
which is quoted in support of an argument, if it proves it 
without contradicting it, then alone will it be universally 
accepted as an authority {pramdnam)N 

Similarly, in commenting on the Sutra Nasthdnailibpi 
parasyobhayalingam sarvatrahi (III. 2. 11), Bhaskara 
reiterates his position. 

reigns, Buddhism, though declining in Hindustan, was Nourishing 
in the Pala dominions, the monasteries of Magadha being crowded 
with thousands of residents. Ramapala was, according to inscriptions, 
followed by five kings. It was during the reign of Indradyimrnapala 
(1197 A.D.) that the Pala kingdom was subverted by the MTihani- 
raadan invasion led by Kutb-ud-din's general, Muhammad, the son of 
Bakhtyar and the Buddhist monasteries destroyed (Vincent Smith, 
The Early History of India, 419). Buddhism was accordingly still a 
dominant religion in India about 1150 A.D., when Bhaskara lived 
and wrote. 

An authority is usually quoted to support and not to con- 
tradict the position taken. An authority is sought for only when 
there is amimanam, i.e., doubt as to the authenticity of the position 
taken. Cf. the following quoted by Anandatirtha as from tlie 
Mahakaurma, when commenting on the Sutra Sastra yonitvat : 
Nischayat sadhayet art ham pramanantara mevacha\ 

Sruti smritki sahayain yatthu pramananiaranmltamam 1 
Pramdna padavtm gachchet nathra karya vichdrana II 
Purvottardvirodhena koirdriho abhimatobhavet I ' 

Itvddyamuhanain tarJeeeka shushJ^a iurkaeilu varjayet \ 
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This Sutra, he says, deals with the jlva in its condi- 
tion of sleep [suptavasthd) and its relation to Brahman in 
that condition. Of course, it is stated in connection with 
the Sutra Ikshiter na sabdam and the following Sutras that 
ChUanam is Brahman and that it is the chief cause for the 
creation of the world. Therefore, that Brahman is the chief 
Sat (in Chebana) is established. What is explained in this 
Sutra is what is the result of such a combination. This may 
be admitted. It is also proved that Brahman is of a bhMa- 
bheda rupa. Now, it is to be understood clearly whether the 
bliMabheda rupam is to be meditated upon or whether all 
which appears to be different is one in its entirety {Samasika 
bhedamabhhmam sallakshaita bbdharupam updsyam). This 
is the question that is considered in this Sutra. The fact is 
that Brahman is nirguna ; but according to those well versed 
in Sandilya Vidya, this Brahman is saguna ; and therefore 
it has to be proved whether Brahman is saguna or nirguna. 
Here and there, it can be clearly seen as proved that 
Brahman is to be meditated upon as saguna. The purva^ 
pakshin raises the doubt whether Brahman is to be meditated 
upon as one of sdkdra or nirdkdra or in a form which is 
a combination of both, and also as having a bodily form 
{prapajickdtmajid cha). At any rate, it is but right that 
the actual form should be meditated upon. Amidst so 
many doubts, it is stated in the Sutra Ndbhayalingam 
Brahnibpdsyam prapamhdkdrejia sdkdram nirdkdram cha 
(neither both forms nor the form of the prapancha con- 
sisting of Sahara or nirdkdra). For the word lingam 
means lakshana, chinha ( characteristic symbol ), etc. 
Truly, the formless form of Brahman should be meditated 
upon as being Shuddhahdrana-rupa. For it is stated in 
the Sruti text astula mananva hrasva miti iti, there is no 
such form of Brahman as the prapancha form. Because 
the essential {svathasya) form of Brahman is an entire, 
undivided {kuiastham) and everlasting {nityam) form. This 
is declared by the Sruti text Ekameva adviilyam, etc. After- 
wards Brahman assumes a secondary form, at times, on 
account of certain changes {vikdra) ; when the changes 
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disappear, that form ceases to exist and Brahman assumes 
its original state of oneness. Therefore, in conclusion, the 
nirakdra form of Brahman, i.e., the kdrana-rupa, is the one 
to be meditated upon. Therefore, the svarupa of Brahman 
in whom the worldly form is also combined, should be 
meditated upon. It is said that such a form should not be 
woi shipped, for in this Sutra it is clearly stated — 

Naprithivyddi sthd,naidpi parasikod/iayalmgi/Pa i 
Svathd abhinnatvdt d,gmzthukatvdchcha ll 
(Brahman has no material or worldly form ; and therefore he 
has no two different forms ; he himself being undivided 
and incapable of any division, cannot have two different 
forms.) The mundane form of Brahman (as declared in the 
Upanishads) is simply for namesake {rmmarupa panchaJm) ; 
It IS not his real form {na pyapanckdtmakam Brahman) just 
as the ocean is not a mere collection of water {yathza samudm- 
tmaka samudra iti). Then, if it is asked how does it reach 
(the “collection” in the end), the answer is that as throughout 
the Vedanta it is said that the nishprapancha Brahma 
[nishprapancha Brahmdpdsyam) should be meditated upon 
therefore such a form only should be meditated upon. In 
the SruH text asabdamasparsya marupamavyayam \ 
yesha neti neti dtmd sthula miti cha, the material form of 
Mman is denied. The whole of this comment shows 
that Bhaskara holds bheda as a transient state of Brahman 
and as his permanent state. 


/J, iTv T oS® o'!*? ^ a/mro*// 

ofn^l e ; i ’ n the classes 

of people for whom no return ” is prescribed in the 

Sr,, its, says that they go to Brahma-loha and thus attain 

the smte front which there is no return (». 

unite with Brahman (sasttmiMM) in his wVorform (Vahll 
sanra) i there they become equal to Brahman. There (ll 
the worlds, all the Was, all the Devas are united ’f - 
scmhhutah)?^ So, it is said in the Mm.,ravar„a 

chakri pari.ariM tnani, tar„,rJL 

together, ■ 
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hishita trishita bkumndni visva, etc., which states that 
while the wandering wheel of time keeps turning, Iht dima 
crosses over these material worlds of the universe. Then 
having realized his own dtma {tadanthardtman praihamam 
prdpya), he realizes Paramatma {tataha paramdtmdnam 
pratipadyd) and in his company enjoys {eklbhuya Brahmand 
niodate). The union here suggested, looking to the 
chaturthi vibhakti used [Brahmand) and not panchami or 
is one of company and not aikya with Brahman. 
The use of the word mddate as the finite verb also suggests 
that the released dtma enjoys in company with Brahman 
and does not find aikya in him. This shows that there is, 
according to Bhaskara, no union with Brahman in the sense 
oi aikya but only the privilege of being in company with 
Brahman and there, in his world and in his presence, enjoy- 
ing perfect bliss, along with Brahman. 

Commentators mentioned by Ramanuja. 

In the opening part of the Sri-Bhdshya, Ramanuja 
makes it plain that it is based on Bodhayana’s Vritti. 
Referring to Bodhayana, he says : — Bhagavad Bodhdyana- 
kritam vistlrnam Brahma-Suira vritti m purvdchdrya 
samchikshipustanmatdnusdrena sutrdkshardni vydkhyd- 
syante (I. 1). This statement may be taken to record the 
fact that Ramanuja’s commentary is written in accordance 
with the abridgments made by former teachers of Bodha- 
yana’s lengthy gloss [vritti). There was evidently more 
than one such “ abridgment ” of Bodhayana available for 
use by him in his time. By whom these had been composed, 
it is not clear. Ramanuja refers at the same time to a 
Dramida-Bkdshya (I. 1. 1 and below). That the author of 
the Vritti and the author of Dramida-Bhdshyawc^da&^T&cA. 
seems also evident from his work, for he refers to both in 
almost consecutive sentences and the context shows 
that they are being referred to by him as absolutely 
different authorities, one supporting the view of the other. 
He also refers to a Vdkyakdra, whose identity is not easily 
established. (Four times in I. 1. 1 and again in 1. 3. 14.) 

9 t 
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The Vakyakara appears to be quoted as supporting the 
Sutrakdra in certain places. We know the latter is none 
other than Badarayana but the identity of the Vakyakara is 
not so easily made out. He cannot obviously be the same 
as the Vrittikdra, as the latter is quoted by the latter term. 
Some light is thrown on this point by the Prapancha- 
hridaya, which has been issued in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series (No. XLV). From its contents, this work has to 
be assigned to a date posterior to Sankara who, though 
not mentioned by name, is probably meant to be referred to 
under the respected title of Bhagavatpdda. As its name 
indicates, this work is a sort of encyclopaedia. Among other 
things, it mentions, besides the Brakma-Sulras, a vriiH on 
it by Bodhayana, called Kritakdii, and an abridgment of the 
latter by Upavarsha. It is not a little curious that this work, 
while it mentions Bhaskara’s Bhdshya, which belongs, as we 
have seen above, to the 12th century, makes no reference to 
either Ramanuja or to Srikantha. This apart, it is a question 
if Upavarsha, the author of the abridgment of Bodhayana, is 
referred to by RSmanuja as Vakyakara. It is possible 
that one of the “abridgments” of Bodhayana available 
to Ramanuja in his time was that of Upavarsha, who, 
however, is not mentioned by him in his Bkdskya, though, 
as we have remarked above, he is twice mentioned by 
Sankara in his Bhdshya. There is no means of knowing 
what other “abridgments” of Bodhayana, Ramanuja had 
before him when he wrote his Bhdshya. In one place, 
Ramanuja refers to the Bkdshyakdra (I. 1, 1). Who this 
is, it is difticult to say, though Dr. Thibaut identifies him 
with Dramidacharya, the author of the Dramida-Bhdskya. 
Similarly the Vakyakara, mentioned above, is identified 
by Dr. Thibaut with Tanka, who, as referred to below, 
is mentioned by Ramanuja in his Veddrtkasangrakd. It 
is not possible to say if these identifications are correct. 
As Ramanuja actually quotes from the Bddhdya/navritti, 
Ramanuja must be held to have had either the text of 
BSdhayana himself before him, or to be merely quoting him 
from the “ abridgments ’’ available to him. There is some 
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ground for the belief that Ramanuja did know Bodhayana 
first hand, for tradition states that he had to journey as far 
as Kashmir to secure the text of Bodhayana. Hence pos- 
sibly the direct references to the Vrittikara, meaning the 
author of the Vritti, i.e , Bodhayana himself, in other parts 
of his work (I. 1. 10 ; I. 2. 2 ; I. 3. 7 ; and I. 3. 32) as distin- 
guished from the Vdkyakara, in the several places quoted. 
As has been mentioned above, Ramanuja refers to a 
Dramidacharya (II. 2. 3) and quotes from him. He is 
doubtless “ the author of the Dramida-Bhashya ", who 
is twice referred to by him in his Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and 
II. 1. 14). Ramanuja also quotes Bhaskara, the com- 
mentator on tht Brahma-Sutras (II. i. 15) and Yadava- 
prakasa {Ibid.'). The latter may be identified with the 
person of the same name, who, according to tradition, was 
his own teacher. The latter should accordingly be taken 
to have composed a commentary on the Brahma-Sutras, 
which, in some respects, was from a point of view different 
from that of Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Ramanuja’s Commentators. 

In his Veddrthasa7tgraha, described as his first work, 
Ramanuja mentions not only Bodhayana, but also Tanka, 
Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin and Bharuchi.^'^ Of these, 
quotations from Bodhayana and Dramida appear in the 
Srl-Bhdshya but not from the others. Commentators on 
Ramanuja’s Bhdshya., however, state that they base their 
works not only on Bodhayana’s Vritti but also on Tanka 
and the other authorities mentioned by Ramanuja. Thus, 


The difference between Vrittikara and Vakyakdra may be 
noted here. Vrittikara literally means the writer of a gloss or a 
critical commentary while Vakyakdra signifies one who explains the 
meaning of a sentence. To carry on a dispute about the meaning of 
a sentence is to engage in a Vdkydrtha^ which, in its derivative sense, 
means a disputation. Accordingly Vrittikara would indicate a 
critical commentator, while Vakyakdra suggest a person who 
merely explains the writings of another person, 

Quoted twice by Ramanuja in his $tl-Bhashya^\. 1> U 
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Ranga-Ramanuja in his MxUabhdva-pmkasika, a commen- 
tary on the Srl-Bhdshya (see preliminary verses), states 
that his work is based on Bodhayana’s Vriiii, in an abridged 
form, and on the teachings of Tanka, Dramida and 
others. He also says that he presents Bodhayana’s work 
for modern students with a view to show where he differs 
from Sankara. Sundararaja-desika, author of Brahma- 
Sutrabhdshya VydMya, a commentary on the Srl-Bhdskya^ 
likewise states that his work is based on Tanka, Dravida, 
Guhadeva and Bodhayana (see introductory part). A similar 
statement is made by the author of the Brakmasuifm-bhdshya 
Sangraha Vivciranam, .^hach is a short exposition of the 
Srl-Bhdshya {see opening verses). Srinivasadasa, author 
of Yatvidramaiadvpika, a w'ork embodying the main 
principles of Ramanuja’s system, makes a similar acknow- 
ledgment and mentions amongst his chief authorities 
Bodhayana, Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Drami- 
dacharya, Sriparankusanatha, Yamuna, Yatisvara, etc. (see 
introductory verses). Finally, Srinivasadikshita, in his 
Virodkavarutkmi-pramdthini, states that he follows the 
Bodhayana Vritti (see opening verses). It is possible that 
all these later writers are only repeating the names of 
these different authorities from Ramanuja’s Veddrtha- 
sangraha, for some at least of them belong to quite modern 
times, when they cannot have had direct access to them. 
(See for these different writers Madras D.C. of Shd MSS. 
X, pp. 3737, 3748, 3749, 3758, 3759, 3773 and 3787.) 
While we know that Bodhayana was the author of a vri^B 
on the Brahma-Suiras and Dramida was the author of a 
Bhdshya on the same work, we do not know if the rest of 
those mentioned above were writers of similar vrittis or 
Bhdshyas on that work. From the mention made of them 
in connection with the Brahma-Sutras, it has to be pre- 
sumed that they were commentators of one kind or another 
on it. Since they are approvingly referred to by Vaishnava 
writers, it might be suggested that they wrote from the 
Vaishnava standpoint. It is worth while, at this point, to 
note what Ramanuja states as to how he came to write his 
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Srl-Bkashya. At the commencement of his work he remarks 
that Badarayana’s work, which, he says, “ was brought up 
from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads,” had 
been “well guarded by the teachers of old “ but whose 
meaning had been “ obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions.” Hence, he undertook the composi- 
tion of a new Bhdshya, about which he expresses the hope : 
“ May intelligent men daily enjoy that (the nectar of the 
teaching of Vyasa) as it is now presented to them in my 
words.” These pious wishes of Ramanuja show that 
during a long period anterior to himself— -indeed long 
anterior to Sankara — there had come into existence a 
plethora of commentators on the Brakma-Sutras^ who had, 
by their interpretations, obscured the real meaning of the 
Sutras- His own commentary was intended to restore 
Badarayana’s meaning, in the light of Bodhayana’s Vriiti. 
None of those mentioned by Ramanuja and his commentators 
has survived, except that of Bhaskara of which MS. copies 
have come down to us. (See Madras D-C. Ski. MSS. XX, 
Nos. 4687 and 4688.) 

Those referred to by Madhva. 

Madhvacharya refers only once in his Bkdskya to the 
commentators who had preceded him. This reference 
occurs in his comments on I. 1. 5, where, adverting to the 
word Asabda, he says, that “ other (commentators) ” — 
itara siddham, — have put upon it an interpretation which 
cannot be justified. It is a characteristic feature of 
Madhvacharya’s writings that he never refers to any of 
his opponents by name, though he is found criticising their 
views. In his Nydyavivarana, for instance, Madhvacharya 
refers to disputants of the opposite school, but does not 
name any of them specifically. In the opening verse of 
the Nydyasudka, Jayatirtha says that Madhvacharya did 
not refer to any of the previous commentators on Bada- 
rayana {anyaihi anyathd vydkhydtini Brahmasuirdni), be- 
cause they did not, in his opinion, convey the right 
meaning attaching to his The suggestion seems 
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to be that he ignored them and wrote his own commentary. 
This statement of Jayatirtha has to be understood in a 
restricted sense, for Madhvacharya, though he does not 
niention the names of those prominently associated with 
the rival schools, is ever at pains in criticising their 
views at almost every stage in his many works. A 
careful reading of his own comments on 1. 1. 5 itself 
and a comparison of the same with those of Sankara and 
Ramanuja shows that he is referring to these two, though 
he does not name them. 

Other Commentators and their Works. 

Among other commentators on the Bralima-Suiras, 
whose writings have actually come down to us, are the 
following : — Nimbarka, Srikantha, Kesava Kashmirin, 
Vallabha, Vignanabhikshu, Baladeva and Suka. 

Nimbarka and His Date. 

Of these, Nimbarka has been assigned by Sir R. G. 
Bbandarkar, on the basis of a rough approximation, to 
the middle of the twelfth century, his death being fixed 
at 1162 A.D. Since he shows, in some respects, strong 
resemblances to Ramanuja’s views, he may perhaps be 
put down at least a century later, if not more. There 
is the greater reason for assigning a later date to him, for 
his theory is a kind of BkedabhMa, which presupposes the 
existence of a strong dvaita school of thought at the time 
he propounded his teaching. Nimbarka, in his exposition 
of I. 1. 4, asks the question. Is Brahman describable by 
words or not describable by words ? If he is describable 
by words, what will become of those passages which declare 
that Brahman is not describable by words f If he is not 
describable by words, what will become of those passages 
which say that he is describable .? To remove this objec- 
tion, says Nimbarka, we take our stand on the theory of 
Bkeddbheda. Therefore the Omniscient, the cause of the 
origin, sustenance and destruction of the universe, the 
Brahman possessed of inconceivable energies, is appre- 
hended through the authority of scripture alone, and is 
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separate from everything and also inseparable from every- 
thing. He is the lord Vasudeva, He is the object of our 
enquiry in this sdstra and in him alone all diverse 
scriptures of the world find their complete reconciliation. 
This is the settled conclusion {siddkdnia) of all the 
Upa7zishads. Since Srikantha refutes the view of Nim- 
barka (see comments of Srikantha and Nimbarka on III. 
3. 27-30), it has to be presumed that Nimbarka preceded 
Srikantha. Since, as we have seen above, Srikantha lived 
about 1270 A.D., Nimbarka should be taken to have lived 
some time before that date. How many years before 
Srikantha, Nimbarka actually lived, we have no materials 
at present to determine. But his lower and upper limits 
are fixed by Ramanuja and Srikantha, that is, between 
circa 1138 and 1270 A.D. Pandit Vindhyeshvara Prasada 
Dvivedin has assigned Nimbarka to a date between 1041 
and 1199 Vikrama Era, or 985 and 1143 A.D. This 
seems clearly inadmissible, judging from the independent 
evidence that has been adduced above for the date of 
Srikantha and the impossibility of making Nimbarka 
anterior to Ramanuja, to whom he owes intellectual 
allegiance."® 

Pandit Vindhyesvara Prasada Dvivedin in the introduction to 
his edition of Nirnbarka’s Bhiishya (see p. 3, fji. 3) quotes the 
following from the concluding part of the Bhavishyad-Pura}y.a : — 

Vishniiswmni prathamato Nimbddityd dvifiyakaha | 

Madhvachdrya siritlyastu turyo Rdmdimjastatha i| 

It is needless to say that this order of chronology is wholly at 
variance with what we know as a fact about the dates of Ramanuja 
and Madhva, both from tradition and inscriptions. 

The Sampraddya-dlpa describes the birth of Madhvacharya as 
having occurred in the reign of Kumarapala, King of Gujarat, in 
Western India. Kumarapala was anointed to the throne, according 
to Merutungacharya’s Frahandha Chinidmcttii, in Vikrama year 1199 
(A.D. 1143). As we know from inscriptions that Madhvacharya 
lived between 1238 and 1317 A.D., this date seems impossible. 
Kumarapala became a convert to Jainism in A.D. 1159. (See A. K. 
Forbes, Fas Mala, Hindoo Annals of the Province of Goozerat in 
Western India, 2 Vols., Richardson, (1856), Vol. I, Ch. 11 ; see also 
Vincent Smith, aS. AT./., p. 190, f.n. 3). 
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Story of Nimbarka’s Life. 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahman by birth and is 
reported to have lived at Nimba, identified by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar with Nimbapura in the Hospet Taluk of 
the present Bellary District. He is described as the 


That Nimbarka was indebted to Anandatirtha and not Ananda- 
tirtha to Nimbarka seems also inferable from a comparison of their 
commentaries on the Brahma'Sutras , Wherei^er their views are 
identical, it is generally to be seen that Anandatirtha's position is 
fully supported by argument and citation of authorities whereas 
Nimbarka’s seems but a bare assertion which presumes much on 
the part of the reader. {Cf. the comments of these commentators on 
III. 2. 11 — Nasthanatopi paratyobhayalihgam sarvatrahi ; II. 2. 42 — 
Utpatyasambhavdt) 

See Vaishnavism^ Sawism and Minor Beligions Sysfems^ 62^ 
quoting MS. No, 706 of the (Bombay) Collection, 1S844SS7. At 
Nimbapura, there is a Sanskrit-Kannada epigraph of Immadi 
Praudha Devaraya Maharaya dated in 1450 A.D. This king should 
be identified with Mallikarjuna, the son of Devaraya II. This 
Mallikarjuna was also known as Immadi-Praudhadeva Maha- 
raya (see Mysore Gazetteer^ new edition, II, iii, 1600). Sir R, G. 
Bhandarkar derives the name from Nimba and arkOy meaning the Sun 
of Nimba (see Vaishnavaisniy Saivism and Minor Religious Sy stems y 
62, fjt, 2). In the Sampraddya Kuladipika by Gada, a follower of 
Vitthala, son of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the Vedanta system 
known after him, Nimbarka is referred to as Nimbddifyay which is 
only another form of Nhnbdrka (see Madras Report on Sdnsknt and 
Tamil MSS.y I, 16). In explanation of the name Nimbaditya, the 
following anecdote is narrated: — Nimbaditya was engaged in 
conversation with an Advaitin. As they were conversing long on a 
theological topic in the evening, the sun set in the west. The 
Advaitin seeing that the time for the evening ceremony was past, 
wanted to stop the conversation and perform the ceremony. But 
Nimbaditya remarked that the sun had not set and showed the sun 
to his fellow-disputant through a Nimba tree by his supernatural 
powers {lbtd,y p. 16, f.nf). This story suggests an apocryphal 
attempt at explaining a personal name. In the Bhaktmdh 'iM 
following story, which is a variant of the one given above, is narrat- 
ed -Once upon a time, a Dandin — evidently an ascetic of the 
Tridandi OxAtx — arrived at Nimbarka’s house and was welcomed 
by him. Asked to partake of his hospitality, he agreed. But 
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son of Jagannatha, a Bhagavata, and Sarasvati. In the 
Sampraddya Kuladlpika of Gada, a disciple of Vitthala, 
son of Vallabha, Nimbaditya is said to have been instruct- 
ed in the Vaishnava religion by God Panduranga, the 
presiding deity at Pandharpur. (See Seshagiri Sastri, 
Madras Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
pp. 14-17.) It may be inferred from this statement 
that he was an ardent devotee of this deity and that 
he made Pandharpur his head-quarters. His followers 
are now to be found widely scattered all through Northern 
India, though they are especially numerous in Bengal 
and in Mathura. Nimbarka himself lived at Brindavan, 
near Mathura, which accounts for the preference he 
showed to the Radha-Krishna form of Vaishnavism. 
Nimbarka’s commentary on the Brahma-Suiras is a short 
one and goes by the name of Veddntapdri/dta SaurabJia, 
copies of which are hardly to be found in the MS. Collec- 
tions of Southern India proper. In the colophons found in 
his work, he is styled Bhagavdn and his work is described 
as Sdrlraka Mlmdmsa Vydkya. Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar’s account of Nimbarka’s system is almost 
exclusively based on his Siddhdntaratna, which is also 
known as the Dasasloki, from the ten stanzas of which it is 
composed. Srinivasa, a direct disciple of Nimbarka, wrote a 
commentary, called Bhdshya Bhdvdrtha Prakdsika Vedanta 
Kaustubha, on the Veddntapdrijdta Saurabka, while 
Harivyasadeva, a later successor, wrote another on the 
Siddhdntaratna. Kesava Kashmlrin, the thirtieth in the 
list of Nimbarka’s successors, composed an independent 


before the things required could be got together, the Sun set and it 
became dark. The Dandi said ; “ I cannot take my meal as the 
Sun has set and it is night now.” Nimbarka, it is said, prayed 
to Sri Krishija and by his grace Sri Krishna held his Sudarsana 
Chakra against the Sun and prevented the Sun from setting. 
Nimbarka took the Dandi to a Nimba tree near by and having made 
him to get it up, showed him the Sun that was still shining. The 
Dandi took his meal and said, “I have dined now; you will become 
famous from now as Nimbarkacharya.” 
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commentary on the Brahma-Sutras^ which has attained 
some celebrity. 

His System of Vedanta. 

Brahman is omniscient, omnipotent and is the store- 
house of all excellent qualities. He is the controller of 
Brahma, Siva and even Time. He is the Cause of the 
Universe and he is the purport of all scriptural teachings. 
Karma leads to knowledge ; because the performance of 
Karma kindles a desire to know something higher than 
Karma itself. All Vedic texts have their unity and reconci- 
liation in Brahman. This is so, because all objects, 
however different they may be, are one in Brahman. This, 
again, is so because Brahman is their essence without any 
difference or distinction and because Brahman is referred 
to in them all. Is Brahman describable by words or not? 
If he is, what becomes of the texts which say he is not so 
describable ? If he is not so describable, what becomes of 
those which say he is so describable ? To meet this 
objection, we — says Nimbarka — take our stand on the 
theory of bheddbheda. Brahman is, therefore, separate from 
everything, while at the same time he is inseparable from 
everything. He is the Lord Vasudeva and is the Self of 
the Universe. All the scriptures find their reconciliation 
in him.^ He is the Cause of the Universe, because con- 
sciousness is attributed. Therefore Pradhana of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is non-sentient, cannot be its 
cause. Pradhana is not sat] for while devotion to sat leads 
to mukti, even the Sankhya philosophy does not teach that 
devotion to Pradhana leads to mukti. If Brahman is the 
efficient cause, may not Pradhana be the material cause, as 
clay is to the potter ? No— says Nimbarka— Brahman is 
unlike an ordinary human being who wants materials to 
make his things. He is the all-powerful, highest personage 
who, by his mere will, thought-power, creates the world. 
Thus declares the Sruti, “ He said, ‘ May I be many, may I 
grow forth.’ ” {Taitt, Up:, II. 6). Thus, from the .mere 
wish of Brahman., the world has come into existence. 
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Brahman is different for jiva (individual soul) ; for that by- 
union with which the j%vd gets Ananda (bliss) must be 
different from that jlva. The Sruti teaches the union of 
jlva with that Ananda. In the text, we read “ Verily he is 
sweet, by perceiving that sweetness one perceives Ananda ” 
{Taitt. Up.^ II, 7). Brahman is accordingly not only sal 
(existence), but also chit (intelligence) and ananda (bliss). 
Brahman’s extraordinary qualities do not belong to the 
jlva. The inanimate world and the jlva are thus distinct 
from Brahman. But as they have no existence indepen- 
dent from Brahman, they are identical with Brahman. 
They are distinct from Brahman, because they do not 
possess the extraordinary qualities of Brahman. Brahman 
possesses the qualities of both the animate and inanimate 
worlds. Brahman is their essence. These qualities 
contain in them the rudiments of these worlds and by 
realizing them, Brahman becomes their material cause. 

Vallabha and His Date. 

Vallabha comes next in point of time. He was a 
Velanati Brahman and belonged to the Telugu country. 
He was the son of one Lakshmana Bhatta and Elamagara. 
He was born in the Vikrama year 1535. or A.D. 1479. 
(See Yagnesvara, Aryavidydsudhakara, quoted by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 77, f.n. 1 ; see also 
Gada, Sampraddya Kuladlpika., third Prakarana; Seshagiri 
Sastri, Report on Sdnskrit a7id Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
p. 16; and Muralidhara, Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita, ibid., 
No. 51, p. 23.) His birth would, therefore, have to be 
assigned to the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Mallikarjuna 
(1446-1487 A.D.), who was succeeded by Saluva-Nara- 
simha I, the founder of the Second Vijayanagar dynasty 
{s&e Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, II, iv, 1600-1666). How 
long he lived is not determined yet. There is, however, a 
Sanskrit copper-plate record found at Govada, in the Tenali 
taluk of the present Guntur District, dated in Saka 1466, 
or A.D. 1544, cyclic year Krodi, Sunday, Paurnami, 
in the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Sadasiva Rayai 
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which registers a gift of that village to Vallabhacharya him- 
self, who is highly praised as a Vaishnava teacher in it. 
(See lnscriptio7ts in Madras Presidency , 11 , Guntur 825, 
quoting Local Records, Vol. 48, pp. 29-37 and Vol. 42, 
p. 274 et seq.) This inscription would seem to suggest that 
Vallabha was 65 years old at the time of the grant referred 
to in it. There is nothing improbable in this, the more so 
as the inscription bears eloquent testimony to the fact of 
the great fame that Vallabha had attained by that time. If 
this be so, he should have lived down to the early years of 
Sadasiva Raya’s reign (1542-1570 A.D.) (see Mysore 
Gazetteer^ 11. iii, 2012). InGzAslsSampraddya Kuladtpika, 
which was written in 1544 A.D., it is stated that at a 
meeting held at the court of Krishnadeva-Raya, the Vijaya- 
nagar king (1509-1530 A.D.), over which Vyasatirtha, the 
Madhva guru, presided, Vallabha defeated the opponents of 
Vaishnavism. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit attd 
Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, p. 16.) The statement is repeated 
in Muralidhara’s Sri Vallabhachdrya Charita. This would 
suggest that Vallabha visited Vijayanagar during the reign 
of Krishnaraya, the great Vaishnava king. As Chaitanya 
lived between 1486-1534 A.D., it would seem that he 
was a junior contemporary of Vallabha, though he died 
earlier than the latter. 

His Life and Wanderings. 

Both the Sampraddya Kuladlpika and the Sri 
Vallabhachdrya Charita give long accounts of the life of 
Vallabha. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit 
and Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 35 and 52, pp. 14 and 25.) The 
first of these, though an early work — having been written 
within ten years of the Govada record — is somewhat 
legendary in character and in parts anachronistic. For 
instance, Vishnuswami is represented to be earlier tha n 
Sankara and Ramanuja posterior to Madhva. But there is 
no need to condemn it as wholly worthless. Though it 
might be wrong in regard to particulars relating to others, 
it might be held to be fairly correct where it gives details 
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about Vallabha himself. Among the statements made by it 
in connection with him are that he was a staunch defender 
of Vaishnavism ; that he defended the Vaishnava faith at 
the court of Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar king, 
with Vyasatirtha presiding over the public disputation ; 
that he defeated his opponents there ; that he went 
northwards to Prayag, near Allahabad, thence to Stha- 
nesvar, near Haridwar ; that he converted one Raraa- 
nanda by performing a miracle (that of breaking a 
Sala grama and then reuniting it in its original form) ; that 
at the request of one Kesavabhatta, he commented on the 
Bhagavata fully; that he also wrote Bkashyas on the 
Bhagavad-Glta and fifty of the Upa^iishads and taught them 
to his two disciples Narayana and Achyuta ; that he then 
reached Ganges (at Benares) and became a TridandayatP^ 
and that he then turned a householder and had two sons 
Gopinatha and Vitthalesvara, the former of whom had 
a son Purushottama and the latter had many sons, one 
of whom was Giridhara.^** The Sri Vallabhacharya Charita 
adds the statement that Vallabha was god Vishnu 


See page 121 ante for the meaning of Tridandi. Evidently 
Vallabha was at first an ascetic of the Tridandi order and subse- 
quently turned a householder and begot two sons, who carried on 
his work. 

Besides the two sons, he had a daughter who, it is said, 
married Lalubhatta, the author of Ldlubhattika, an incomplete tlka 
on the Anubhashya. (There is another ilka on the Anubhashya by 
Vrajanatha Goswami, son of Raghunatha.) If Vallabha was born 
in 1479 A.D. and was still living in 1544 A.D., as the Govada 
copper-plates suggest, there is scarcely any reason to doubt the 
correctness of the dates assigned to his son Vitthala. Vitthala is 
said to have been born in V.S, 1672, or A.D. 1516 and died in 
V.S. 1642, or A.D. 1586. He is said to have been a contemporary 
and personal friend of Akbar, the Mughal Emperor (1556-1605 
A.D.). At the time of Vitthala’s death, Akbar should have been in 
the 30th year of his reign. Vitthala’s son Gokulanatha is said to 
have been a contemporary of Jahangir, the son of Akbar, who ruled 
between 1627 and 1658 A.D. A study of the above dates for 
Vallabha, Vitthala and Gokulanatha show that there is nothing 
frima fade wrong about them. 
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incarnate on earth. It also states that he was given birth 
to by his mother on the way to Benares in the 8th month 
of her pregnancy and that accordingly, he was, as a child, 
abandoned by his parents in a forest ; but found safe 
on their return journey. It also gives out the facts that 
Vallabha began his wanderings in his 22nd year, that 
Damodaradasa was his first disciple and that he paid a visit 
to his maternal uncle at Visakhanagar (Vizagapatam). It 
also records, as already mentioned, the success he attained 
over the opponents of Vaishnavism at Krishnadeva Raya’s 
court at Vijayanagar. He then went up northwards to 
Gokul and Brindavan, at which latter place he engaged in 
the constant worship of Sri Krishna. Thence he proceeded 
to Marwar propagating all the while the Vaishnava religion. 
The miracle of the broken Sdlagrdma is duly recorded in 
this work also, which further sets dowm another miracle. 
In the course of his peregrination, he met a person — we are 
told — who was searching for a lost Sdlagrdma of his. 
Vallabha, it would appear, made a whole tree appear to the 
person full of Sdlagrdmas hanging on its branches, each of 
which was like the one for which the person was seeking. 
He next visited Pandharpur and worshipped god Vitthala 
there and then proceeded to Benares where, in accordance 
with a divine injunction, he became a married man, taking 
for his spouse the daughter of one of his own disciples. 
He had two sons, Gopinatha and Vitthala, the latter of 
whom had seven sons, the names of four of whom are men- 
tioned in this work. The sons and grandsons, we are told, 
constantly preached and propagated the worship of Sri 
Krishna and won adherents to Vallabha’s faith. 

His Disciples and Literary Works. 

Such are the stories told in the MSS. referred to above. 
There can be hardly any doubt that Vallabha belonged to the 
Telugu country, that he was learned and wrote many works, 
that he travelled extensively to propagate Vaishnavism and 
that he finally settled down in Upper India. Tradition of a 
well-authenticated kind states that he lived at Adail, some 
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eight miles from Allahabad and that he died there. Those 
who follow his religion are to be found mostly in Bombay, 
more especially in Guzerat, Rajputana and Muttra. There 
are, however, a few immigrant merchants in the Madras 
Presidency who are adherents of Vallabha’s religion. Ac- 
cordingly MSS. of his works are occasionally to be met 
with in Southern India as well. (See for references to 
these, Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 26-42, 46, 46^, which is wrongly 
described ; also Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
Nos. 5123-5156.) Among these are the following: — 
Brahma-Sutrabhashya, which is a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras of Vyasa, Bhagavatatatvadipika, also called 
Tattvadlpatiibandhana ox sixn'ply Tattvadlpa,^’’ which fixes 
the meaning of the Bhagavata, a work very similar in intent 
to Anandatirtha’s Bhagavatatatparyanirnaya ; Sannyasa- 
nirnaya, which inculcates the methods of Samiyasa ; 
Antaha-ka^'ana-prabbdka, well described as an apostrophe 
to the mind in which Vallabha declares that Sri Krishna 
is the Supreme Being and that devotion to him in love and 
faith brings salvation ; Jalabkedastdtram,'^^ a work classify- 
ing the divine qualities of Vishnu according to the qualities 
found in certain varieties of water ; Vivekadhairyasrayanam, 
on the need of wisdom, courage and faith in God for the 
attainment of salvation ; Sevaphalam, which sets forth the 
advantages to be derived from piety and loving devotion to 
Lord Sri Krishna ; and Balabbdha, which deals with the 
two ways of pursuing the objectives dharma, artha, kdma 
and mbksha. The Pushtipravdha-marydda, which is 
attributed to Achdryachandra, may perhaps be also set 
down to Vallabha. This work is devoted to the doctrines 

Vallabha was the author of only a part of this work. He 
composed the commentaries on the first three Skandhas of the 
Bhagavata, the rest being done by his son Vitthala as is clear from 
the colophon to the fourth Skandha. 

There is a commentary cz.\\t6. falabhedatika : Bhdvapurna, on 
this work by one Kalyanaraya (^Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
XI, No. 5126). 
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of the Pushtimarga, the name given to the primary doctrine 
ofVallabha. 

His ‘ Anubhashya 

About his Brahma-Sutra Bhaskya, a few more words 
have to be added. It is called Amibhdskya,~^ because it is 
written briefly. Vallabha is said to have written another 
commentary {Bhaskya) of which only a portion is said to 
be available.®" Mr. P. S. T. Pathak, who has edited the 
Anubhashya, says that he has filled in the gaps found in 
this work from the fragments of the other commentary he 
was able to secure. He also states that much of the matter 
contained in his other commentary has also been incorporat- 
ed by him in his commentary called the Bdlabodhiid, which 
really makes up Vol. II of his edition. Vallabha, however, 
was not the sole author of the Anubhashya. It is held by 
some that while the first eleven Sutras- — upto and inclusive 
of Anandamaydbhydsdt — was composed by him, the rest 
of this work, upto its very end, was written by his son 
Vitthala. Whether this is so or not, the fact that Vitthala 
w'as part author of the Bhdshya appears to be acknowledged 
by him in his comments on III. 2. 34, St harm vise- 
skat prakdsddivat. Mr. Pathak points out that from this 
Sutra onwards, the Anubhashya upto its end was composed 
by Vitthala {Anubhashya, II. 47). 

This is so despite the fact that the colophons to the 
work uniformly read that “ this work, being a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras, entitled the Anubhashya, was 
composed in accordance with the school of VedavySsa by 
Vallabhacharya.” Evidently, though Vitthalesa composed 
part of the Bhdshya, it having been commenced by his 
father, he composed the colophon in his name, or may be, 
left the original colophon untouched. This inference 

Edited by Pandit Sridhar Tryambak Pathak, Shastri, Deccan 
College, Poona, in two Parts, in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, 1921, of which it forms Vol. LXXXI. 

Was this the first commentary written by him of which Anu- 
hhashya was a short summary ? Cf, Anandatirtha, of whosey?r«/r 7 ««- 
Sutra Bhdshya AnuHdshya 15 Si 
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seems to be confirmed by what he says in concluding 
his commentary on the IV Adhyaya. Here Vitthalesa states 
that he offers this commentary (Am^dhaskya), which he 
styles Bkashyapushpanjali, a handful of flowers called the 
Bhaskya, at the feet of his venerable Achdrya. He adds •• 
“May he be pleased with this my humble presentation” 
(see Anubhdshya, IV. 4. 22, verse preceding the colophon). 
Mr. Pathak correctly suggests that the term Achdrya 
here means Vallabhdchdrya and not Vydsdchdrya as has 
been suggested by some authorities. As Mr. Pathak 
suggests, the word asmdbhiti indicates that Vitthalesa 
carried out the duty of completing the commentary in 
accordance with the directions of his father and teacher. 

A few of the differences observable between Vallabha 
and Vitthala as commentators may be noted. In the first 
two Adhyayas, for which Vallabha was responsible, there 
are no sidkas. These are a feature in the two other 
Adhyayas which Vitthala composed. While long, involved 
sentences {dlrgha samdsas) are to be found in the son’s 
part of the Bhdshya, they are scarcely to be seen in the 
father’s. In Vallabha’s portion, we have occasional implicit 
references to previous commentators, but in Vitthala’s such 
references are not to be seen. Vallabha depends for his 
interpretations on the Samhitas, which he frequently quotes ; 
Vitthala, beyond the references he makes to the Isdvdsya, 
Gbpdlatapani and a few other Upanishads, hardly ever 
puts the Samhitas to a similar use. Vallabha was evidently 
a highly learned personage, being greatly proficient in 
Patanjali’s In his Tatvadlpaitirnaya {11. 50), 

he shows as great skill as Patanjali himself does in his com- 
ment on Supakopoyupa in his own Bhdshya (I. 3). A point 
worthy of note in regard to Vallabha is that he made the 
Bhdgavata the basis for his interpretation of the Brahma- 
Sutras. He reads the Sutras in the light of the Bhdgavata. 
The opening part of his Bhdshya is much like that of 
Bhdgavata. He takes the following verse from the Bhdga- 
vata (VI. 9. 36) and makes it the foundation for his com- 
mentary on the sutra, Srutestw sabdamulatvdt (II. 1. 27): 

W y 
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“ i%?rTT sOTimw^r 

” I Bhagavata^ VI. 9. 36. 

Arvdchwm vikalpce. vitarka vichdra pramdndbhdsct 
kutarka sdstrd kalildtitakkarawisraya duravagraka vddindni 
vivdddnavasare Hi \ 

Though, in his commentary. Pushiibhakti (firm faith) 
is highly inculcated, Vallabha had profound regard for the 
Vedas. He, however, does not seem to admit that they 
have any meaning other than what they prima facie declare. 
He does appear to admit, like others, that the Vedas have 
an inner meaning of their own. 

His Disciples and their Works. 

Of the two sons of Vallabha, Vitthala, the younger, 
wrote the Bhaktikamsa, which inculcates the doctrine that 
the Brahman cannot be reached by knowledge, discussion 
and learning but only by the devotion of the worshipper 
and the pleasure and permission of the Supreme Being. 
Besides completing his father’s commentary, the Anu- 
bkdskya, he wrote the Subddhmi-tippani, VidvaJi-mandanam 
and the Sringdra-rasa-mandanam, Nibandha-prakdsa, etc. 
Another work of his is a commentary called Pushti- 
pravdhamaryddavivara7iam, on his father’s work Pushti- 
pravdhamarydda. He also wrote the Bhaktihetunirnaya, 
He besides completed his father’s work, the Bhdgamta- 
iattvadlpika, as remarked above. On this work there is 
a commentary called Bhdgavatatattvapmkdsdrnavabhanga, 
by one Pitambara, who was evidently a pupil of Vallabha 
himself, as he pays homage to him in his work. Sri 
Krishnatirtha, author of Paratattvavildsa, was perhaps 
another disciple of Vallabha, for he mentions the latter 
in it with great respect. The work itself inculcates 
the idea that Sri Krishna should be worshipped as the 
Supreme Being. Gopinatha, the elder son of Vallabha, 
wrote the Sddhanadlpika and some hymns {sevd sloka). 
He left a son who died without issue. Giridhara, son of 
Vitthala, wrote the SuddhdAvaiiamdrtdnda, which is a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion. He had a number 
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of learned disciples, prominent among them being Murali- 
dharadasa, Gada and Raghunatha. All these wrote on 
Vallabha’s religion and thus propagated it. Gada^^ wrote in 
1554 A.D. the Sampraddya Kuladvpika,^“ above referred to. 
It may be described as a general history of Vaishnavism 
ending with Vallabha. Muralidharadasa was a more prolific 
writer. Among his works are ; — Bhagavanndma-vaibhava, 
which treats of the greatness of singing the name of Sri 
Krishna ; Sevdkalpabaru, which treats of the way in which 
Sri Krishna should be worshipped; Bhaktichinidmani^ which 
treats of the saving efficacy of piety and loving devotion to 
Sri Krishna as the Supreme Being; Bhagavanndmadarpayia', 
and the Paratatvdnjana, which inculcates the worship of 
Vishnu under the name of Sri Krishna. This last men- 
tioned work is really a commentary on the Bhdgavata, 
which is represented as an eye-salve to discover the treasure 
of God. The supreme deity Sri Krishna is to be pleased, 
according to this work, by rejoicing in singing and hearing 
of his deeds and qualities. According to the PushHmdrga, 
God is to be approached only by his mercy and with affection 
for him. But the greatest of all the works of Muralidhara- 
dasa is the Bhaktisutrabhdshya., which is a commentary on 
the Bhaktisutra of Sandilya. This work is divided into three 
Adhydyas, each of these, again, being sub-divided into two 
dhnikas. The total number of Sutras is ninety-nine. The 
work starts with Aththathd bhaktijigndsd, in which the 
word is interpreted in keeping with the highest Vaishnava 
tenets that bhakti (worshipping the Supreme Being) is to 
be considered the fifth object of humanity, the four 
others being dharma, arthay kdma and mdkshay and that 
devotion is better than mere knowledge and contemplation. 
Muralidharadasa, besides, wrote the Sr% Vallabhdchdrya- 
charitra, which is a short prose work giving the story of 
the life of Vallabha. This work has already been referred 
to above. In it Vallabha is represented as an incarnation 

Also called Dvivedi-Gada. 

Sometimes also called Sampradayapradiptka, (See Madras 
T.C. of Sanskrit 
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of Sri Krishna. Raghimatha, another disciple of Vallabhai 
wrote the Bhaktihetuvivritti, which is a commentary on 
Vitthala’s Bhaktihebmirnaya^ above mentioned. Puru- 
shottama, a disciple of Vallabha, wrote the Suvarnasulra, 
which is a commentary on Vidvanmandmiam, a work 
dealing with the tenets of Vallabha’s faith. .Another 
Purushottama, who was the son of Pitambara, disciple of 
Vallabha, wrote the Siddhdntarahasyavivaranam., which is 
also a work devoted to the origin and tenets of Vallabha’s 
religion. Among other works expository of it are Atma- 
nivedanam, which stresses the value of self-surrender to 
the will of God as a means of salvation ; Haridasasiddhanta 
by Haridasa, which inculcates self-surrender to Sri Krishna 
as the way to realization; and Prbnabhaktirasdyana, by an 
unknown author, who was probably a disciple of Vitthala. 
The last of these sums up the Vallabhite position in 
characteristic fashion. The jlvdtman is a part of the 
Brahman. When it is separated from the Brahman., the 
jlvds qualities of sat, chit and dnanda, become invisible 
to the jiva, being lost in worldly life, the Brahman, though 
he is living in him, seems far away. The Jiva, though 
separated from the Brahman, may be united with him. This 
union may be one of the five different kinds : — Sdlokya, 
living with him in the same place ; Sdrupya, possessing the 
same form ; Sdmipya, living in his vicinity ; Sdyujya, union 
with him ; and lastly, the rejoicing at the singing and hear- 
ing of his deeds [rdsalllddilakshana bhajandnanda). Closely 
connected with the doctrine of Bhakti as taught in this 
school is the allied one of Nirddha in relation to it. Many 
treatises have been written on this topic. Thus, in the 
Nirddhalaksha7ia77t, Pu.shtipravartakacharya defines what is 
indicated by Nirddha, which means complete annihilation, 
in relation to bhakti. Other notable works on the subject 
Nirddhavivritti, by Lalubhatta alias Balakrishna, and 
Nirddhavrifti-Samsayavainsccchcheda. The first is really an 


With the Buddhists, meant the suppression of pain. 

In Vallabha’s system, it means something quite different. 
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explanatory gloss on the Subodkijii, which itself is a com- 
mentary on the tenth Skmidha of the Sri Bhagavata ; and 
the second is a further commentary on the ' Nirodhavritti. 
Balakrishna was also the author of Prameyaratnarnava,, a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion which has been 
published in the Chowkhamba Series. Lalubhatta wrote, 
besides, AnubhOjshya-fika, Nibandka-tika, Subodhini-tlka 
and Sodashabandka-tika, 

His Indebtedness to Vishnusvvami. 

Vallabha’s system of Vedanta is said to have been 
based on the writings of one Vishnuswami, of whom little 
credible is known- The Sampradayct Kiiladipika of Gada, 
a disciple of Vitthala, the younger son of Vallabha,^'*’ 
describes him as the son of a minister of a king who ruled 
for some years “ after the commencement of the Kaliyuga”. 
It speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishnu. Later it 
adds that he was instructed in the Visishtadvaita faith by 
god Vishnu himself, and that Bilvamangala spread his 
doctrines. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil AISS., I, No. 35, p. 15.) Sir Ramakrishna Gopala 
Bhandarkar quotes Yajnesvara [Aryavidyastidkakara^ p. 228) 
for the statement that Vishnuswami was the son of the 
councillor of a Dravida chief and assigns him to the middle 
of the thirteenth century A.D., on the basis of Nabhaji’s 
assertion in his Bhaktamdla^ that Vishnuswami’s successors 
were Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Trilochana and Vallabha. The 
first of these three was the author of a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gitat dated in 1290 A.D.'^® This seems too early 
a date, for this would make Vishnuswami practically a 
junior contemporary of Madhva, whereas the system of 
Vishnuswami, apart from its philosophical aspects, had 
nothing to distinguish it from Madhva’s, except his worship 
of Radha in conjunction with Krishna. Nor is the sugges- 
tion of the Sampraddya Kuladipika that Vishnuswami was 
taught the Visishtadvaita system by god Vishnu himself 

See below, where the work is further referred to. 

Vaishtiavism, Saivism and Minor Religious SystemsBI- 
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prove any more helpful.®® Though Srivaishnavism existed 
before Ramanuja, Visishtadvaita as a system came to pro- 
minence only after him. The date of Vishnuswami accord- 
ingly would have to be fixed not only after Ramanuja but 
also after Madhva. We may not be far wrong if we 
assigned Vishnuswami to about the close of the thirteenth 
century A.D. What we know of Vishnuswami’s system 
is not from his own works but from those of others* Thus 
the Sakalacharamatasangraha of Srinivasa®’^ gives a brief 
account of it. This is a late work — much later than Vishnu- 
swami — and professes to be a history of philosophical 
systems. According to it, the system of Vishnuswami 
holds that the primeval soul was not joyful, because he was 
alone, and, desiring to be many, he himself became the 
inanimate world, the individual soul and the inward 
controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts. By his own inscrutable 
power, he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
{chit and ananda) imperceptible in the first, and his joy 
{dnanda) alone in the second, while the third has all the 
attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman as such has 
perceptible joy {dnandci) prevailing in it. 

His System of Vedanta. 

As will be shown below, the theory of Vallabha is not 
unlike Vishnuswami’s, though he enlarges at length on 
ideas peculiar to himself. According to him Brahman is 
not only the material but also the efficient cause of the 
universe. (See Vallabha’s Anubhdshya, I. 1. 4.) Brahman, 
according to him, is not merely the Creator of the universe 
but he is really the universe itself. This is so, because 
the universe has complete connection with him. Next, he 
asserts that creation is not a false imagination, for, according 
to him, the universe is not false. It is verily Brahman 
{ibid.). The texts of the Vedanta, he says, teach mbksha 

From the chronological point of view, the Sampradaya Kula~ 

is a work that has to be used with caution . 

Printed in the Chowkhamba Series. 
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in passages like the following : — “ He who knows Brahman 
verily becomes Brahman ” ; “ the knower of Brahman 

attains the Highest” {Tait., II. 1. 1.); “he does not come 
back ” ; ” having known Me fully, he enters into Me ” 
{Bhagavadglta, XVIII, 55). Thus the attainment of 
Brahman is the highest end of man. The Brahman is not 
merely the Self of the jlvas^ but of all. According to 
Vallabha, then. Brahman is not only the Creator of the 
universe but he is the universe. But he does not create 
by allying himself with Prakriti but through his own nature. 
The Creator of the universe is Brahman ; but that Brahman 
is not gauna but itirguna Brahman. If the Creator of the 
universe were a gauna being, then the person devoted to 
him could not rise higher than his object of devotion and 
as that being is gauna and in the world, his devotee would 
accordingly remain always in the world. But the Srtiti 
declares that the Creator of the universe is Brahman and 
devotion to him leads to release. If the Creator were a 
gauna being, release would be impossible {Amibhashya, 
I. 1. 7). Vallabha interprets the first seven m/m.? of Bada- 
rayana (1. 1. 5 to I. 1. 11) as showing that Brahman who 
is sat (existence) is also chit (intelligence). Because the 
word Ikshan is applied to Brahman, he has to be taken to 
be conscious intelligence. It follows that Brahman is — and 
not the unintelligent Pradhana— the Creator. Brahman, 
though transcendental, yet by the very declaration that 
“ he thought ” and thus created the world, he made himself 
a subject of perception also. “ Though I am unmanifest 
and transcendental, yet let me, through creating these worlds, 
become manifest and the object of comprehension. ” This 
is the Ikshan (thinking) of Brahman which precedes crea- 
tion. Though Brahman cannot be known by framdna 
(proofs), yet he is known when he wills. He is both agent 
and non-agent. Being transcendental, all opposites find a 
solution in him. To hold otherwise, would go against the 
declaration in I. 1. 15. This sutra refutes the view that 
Brahman is non-agent and that creation proceeds from his 
coming into relation with Prakriti. This is not so. 
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Brahman creates through his own nature. Brahman is, 
however, not only sat and chit but also anctnda (joy.) In 
his view the eight sutras commencing with anandaniaya. 
abkydsdt propound this view. Anandamaya is the cause, 
according to him, of all the modified forms of dnanda that 
we find in this world. As the sat-chit Brahman in his 
substance is unmodified, though he is the substantial cause 
of all worlds, so this anandamaya modified is the cause of 
all diversities of dna7ida in this world. For the jlva to 
enjoy all blessings along with Brahman, it is necessary to 
show that it possesses the same attributes as the Brahman, 
for two things cannot enjoy a common experience unless 
they belong to the same category. It became, therefore, 
necessary to prove that the jlva is made on the image of 
Brahman. This the Taittirlya Upanishad proves. The 
annamaya (physical body) is built on the mould given by 
the prditamaya (astral body). This, in its turn, is built up- 
on the mould of the ina7idmaya, which again is built on the 
mould of the vijndnamaya., which finally is built on the mould 
of the d7ia7idamaya. The d7ia7tda77taya being Brahman, the 
jlva which is vijfmtaiftaya, is built on the image of the 
dna7ida7naya or Brahman, and is fitted to enjoy all blessings 
along with Brahman. Therefore, this dna7idainaya, the 
inmost, is the real agent, and is the para77mphala, the 
highest fruit, reached by the jlva and this dna7idamaya 
is the topic of the whole of the Second valli of the Taittu'lya 
Upa7iishad. The whole of this Upatiiskad leads up to this 
dna7tda/i7taya as the highest fruit obtained by the knower of 
the Brahman. Thus d7ta7ida}7taya is the highest Brahman. 
When a jlva comes to know Brahman, it becomes dnanda- 
maya. This d7ia7ida7naya vesture is a superphysical one. 
The /mr, however, is not d7ia7idamaya. This is because of 
the impossibility of its being so. It is true in the state of 
Brahma-knowledge it enjoys d7ia7ida, but it cannot be said 
to become on that account d7ta7idamaya. For then the jlva 
would also become the creator of worlds like Brahman ; 
and where would then be the transcendental uniqueness of 
the Snprema ? A77a7ida777aya is the g'iver ot bliss to the 
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^%vas and so he cannot be the jlva^ as there is always a 
distinction between the obtained and the obtainer, the 
giver and the donee. 

In commenting on I. 1. 31, Vallabha states that the 
attributes of the jlva are not in conflict with those of 
Brahman, because all the activities of the jiva are under the 
control of Brahman ; asritatvat because of being under his 
protection. Brahman is the support of the jwa also ; there- 
fore all the activities of the /t&d: are under the command and 
control of Brahman. Therefore, j%va attributes may be 
properly said to be the attributes of Brahman. Thus, in 
his system of Vedanta, Vallabha states that whatever view 
you may take — the jlva being a part of Brahman, or a 
combination of certain aspects of Brahman — the part being 
contained in the whole, the attributes of the jlva may be 
applied to Brahman. According to him, the word iha used 
in the sutra (I. 1. 31) applies to both, z.^., iha dsriiatvat 
and iha tad ybgdt. He says that this is so in his own 
system of Vedanta — the Brahmavada system as he calls it. 
In his system, jlva and Brahman are real and therefore we 
can properly say that Brahman is the support and jlva the 
supported. But according to Mayavada — the system of 
Sankara — jlva and Brahman are identical and so there can 
be no relation of the support and the supported between them. 
Similarly the dharmas of the principal life-breath may 
appropriately be applied to Brahman because of iha tad 
yogdt. Tad yoga means union with that, the existence of 
the attributes of prana in Brahman is not incompatible. 
Because prana is in constant relation with Brahman, the 
qualities of prana may also be said to be qualities of 
Brahman. 

Vignana Bhikshu and His System of Vedanta. 

The next commentator on the Sutras of Badarayana 
was Vignana Bhikshu, who is more famously known as the 
commentator on the Sdnkkya" Sutras. He has been assigned 
to about the middle of the 17th century. His commentary 
on the Badarayana Sutras is known as Vigndndmrita 
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Bhashya, which is written from the SSnkhya standpoint. 
He is more inclined to theistic than to atheistic Sankhya. 
His other works, the Smkhyapravachana-bhashya, which 
has been translated by Garbe, the Ybgavarttika, the Ybga- 
sara, the Sankkyasdra, the Upaniskad-bhdshya, etc., show 
that he agrees with the Sankhya doctrine as propound- 
ed in the Puranas, where both the diverse purushas and the 
pyakriti are said to be merged in the end in Tsvara, by whose 
will the creative process again begins in the prakriti at the 
end of each pralaya. He could not avoid the distinctively 
atheistic arguments of the Sankhya Suiras, but he remarks 
that these were used only with a view to showing that the 
Sankhya system gave such a rational explanation that even 
without the intervention of an Isvara it could explain all facts. 
(See Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I. 222-223 ; 
see also page 220.) He is independent and rational in his 
interpretation of the Sutras of Badarayana. Thus, as we 
have seen his interpretation of '‘‘^atha" in I. 1. 1 that it occurs 
in Sutra works and indicates the commencement of a new 
subject, is a thoroughly natural one and one to be expected 
from him. Though like Vallabha he interprets I. 1. 4 in 
such a manner as to make Brahman the material cause of 
the universe, his material cause is wholly different from that 
of Vallabha. If he treats the Sankhya as an aspect of 
Vedanta, he makes the Vedanta itself square with the 
rationalism of the Sankhya. He refuses to admit the mdya 
theory of Sankara, for as an ardent exponent of the Sankhya, 
he adheres to the personal individuality of souls. He, 
indeed, protests against Sankara’s view which, he says, 
makes Brahman nothing more than the sunya of the 
Buddhist School. 

Vignana Bhikshu is described as an ascetic who 
belonged to the Gauda country, corresponding to the 
modern Northern Bengal. Before he became a sanydsin, 
he is said to have belonged to the Karnakarnika caste.'"** 

Karnakarnika-. A Kayastha Brahman. A Brahman who 
followed the occupation of a Kayastha is called Karnika. A 
Karnika one in a Kar ana or ofSce, an official. {E.I., 
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In the colophons found in his Bkaskya, he calls himself 
sometimes as Vignanayati and sometimes as Vignana- 
bhikshu, the terms yati and bhikshu being synonymous and 
meaning an ascetic. He calls his work Brahma Mlmamsa 
and not Sariraka Mlmamsa. He describes his Bhashya 
as ruju Bhashya, i.e., true Bhashya. The term Vig- 
nanamrita-Bhashya would seem to indicate a Bhashya of 
undoubted brilliance and wisdom by Vignana Bhikshu, 
there being a play on the word Vignana, the title of the 
work. In this Bhashya which has been printed in the 
Chowkhamba Series (Nos. 30, 31, 34, 35, 37 and 40), 
Vignana Bhikshu refers to another work of his named 
Upadesaratnamdba, vihich. he c&\\& prakaranam.^^ (See 
his Brahmasutra Bhashya, Part I, page 62, line 20.) Copies 
of this work have not so far been traced. Pandit'Mukunda 
Shastri, the editor of his Bhashya, states that it is inferrable 
from his works that he wrote a Glta-Bhashya as well, but 
copies of it have not so far been found. 

From the opening verse of his Bhashya, we learn that 
Vignana Bhikshu was the disciple of a guru whom he 
honoured as his Supreme Preceptor {Antaryami Guru). 
From this guru, Vignana Bhikshu received enlightenment 
in Vedanta. At his feet he places his Bhashya as his guru- 

1, 77 ; E.I IV, 104 ; E.I., VIII, 153.) Brahman Kayasthas are even 
to-day in the majority in Upper India. (See Sherring’s Hindu Tribes 
and Castes, 305 ; 308.) In Bombay, the Kayasthas are described as a 
sub-caste of Brahraanas. (^Revised Lists of Antiquarian liemams in 
Bombay Presidency, VIII, 369.) For Kayastha Brahmanas, see 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, 41. A Kayastha-Brahmana grantee of a 
gift made by Govindachandra of Kanauj in Samvat 1171 (or x4.D. 
1115), describes himself thus : “The illustrious Jalhana, the learned, 
born of a Karnika and resembling Chitragupta in worth, wrote the 
grant with delight for his fame.” (.£./., IV, 104.) On the Subject 
of the Origin and Status of the Kayasthas see Man in India, XI, 
116-159, where the whole evidence is set out and discussed ; also 
D. R. Bhandarkar’s article oix What is a Kayastha m the Puja 
Numbers of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika for 1930 and 1931. 

” Lit. a topic ; in modern parlance, it might be more properly 
described as a monograph, as it deals with a single topic. 
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dakshina. He churned, he says, the Sruti, Smriti and 
Nyaya Sastra with the aid of Brahmans^® and the 
result was the great nectar of knowledge — GnandmrUa — 
( Vigndndmrita Bkdskya) which he placed before his guru 
to win his grace. Kutarkins and Pakhandas (who are com- 
pared to danavas and astiras of old) are said to have been 
deceived and defeated by the confusion {moha) caused among 
them by those who had partaken of the nectar of his Bhdshya. 
Vignana Bhikshu prays that these also may attain the feet 
of his giiru^ for their work — like his own — was equally 
meritorious. Who are the Kutarkins and Pakhandas^'- 
whom his Bhdshya helped to confound ? The false logicians 
and heretics referred to are obviously those whom he 
stigmatizes as those who postulate akhandatayaJ" 

According to the Sruti texts Brahmaviddpnoti 
param^ Brahmaveda Brahmaiva Bhavati, Tamevani 
viditvd aiimrutyumUi, etc., Brahmagnana is the chief 
factor for realizing Paramapurushartha. And the Sruti 


Bhudevebhyd is the word used. 

Cf. Pakhanda Chatiddla ydhd-pdparambhaktiyd-mrigiva vrikayo- 
bhtrurgaiagbcharam. Kalidasa, Malavikdgnimitra, V. 24. 

The following is a condensed rendering of the opening verses 
of Vignana Bhikshu’s Bhdshya : — 

My prostrations are due to him who pervades the universe and 
in whom everything has its being and by whom all is created. 

I bow to him who is in the Supreme form of Chidachidsakti. 

I, Vignana Bhikshu, who having been taught by my holy 
preceptor {aniarydmi guru), who ever remains in my heart of 
hearts and from whom I received this great enlightenment, to him 
I tender this Bhdshya on the Brahma-Sutra as guru-dakshina. 

After having churned the milk ocean of Sruti, Smriti and 
Nyaya, with the aid of all Brahmans, the nectar of knowledge 
igndndmrita) came into being. That I place before my gum to win 
his grace. . 

Let those who partake of this nectar by deceiving the array of 
ddmvas in the shape of false {Kutarkins) \iy moha {i.e., 

confounding them by arguments) and winning (victory) over the 
large array of asuras who masquerade in the guise of pakhandas, 
swallowing it through their meditation and wisdom, attain the 
feet of my guru. 
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texts Atmetyevbpasitha sama atmeti vidyath fameva dhlrb 
vig-imya pragydm kuruvxta Brdhmana iii, etc., declare that 
Brahman should be meditated upon in the form of alma 
according to the vidhi prescribed in Srutis. Then arise 
the questions: (1) What is Brahman {Kim Brahma)} 
(2) What is the state of Brahman Brahmata) ? Is it 
beyond conception .? What is Brahmagm,ita ? And what 
is the result of realizing Brahma gndna ? These questions 
engage the minds of all Mumukshus those in search of 
Moksha). In the Srutis, however, there are seeming 
contradictions, perhaps due to the differences in the opinions 
of the Rishis who belonged to different SSkhas. And, 
therefore, in order to determine that gndna., the help of 
Brahma Mimdmsa is desired. Verily, it may be said that in 
Purva Mimdmsa alone, Dharmajignasa and the ways and 
means of determining Brahmagnana are dealt with. This 
is the most important dharma {ayantu paramo dharmah) : 
Yoga from which, according to the Sruti, dtmadarsana is 
attained. The dchdrya says that throughout the Vedanta, 
what is expounded in the Sutra sarva veddnta pratyayam 
chodanddya viseshat, Qtc.{Ifyou want to attain BraKnagnJdna, 
you shoidd examine the whole of the Veddnta) is what is 
chiefly dealt with in it — the means for the attainment of 
Brahmagndna. Here som& Kutarkins, while acknowledging 
the Vedanta for the purpose of attaining gndna, afterwards 
discard it. This should not be so. Though generally 
speaking Dharma has been clearly explained in the Purva 
Mimdmsa in order to fix Brahmagndna, the Kalpa Sutras 
set out in brief and in detail the manner of effectuating 
Brahmagndna {Brahmagndna Sddhana). The Sruti texts 
Satyam gndnanianantam Brahma, Vigndnam dnandam 
Brahma, etc., determine Brahmasvarupatva which can be 
realized by jigndsa. It is only in Sankhya Sastra that 
jlva chaitaiiya principles {siddham) are clearly explained. 
If it is asked what is this ckaitanyam and what is its form, 
the reply is that that is verily the beginning of Brahma 
Afmomxa: Sastram, wherein Bhaga van Vedavyasa formu- 
lated the Sruti text Atimthb Brahmajigndsa. 
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In commenting on Sutra, I. 1. 1., Athatho Brahma- 
jigndsay Vignana Bhikshu says that Aththa indicates by 
mere utterance authority and auspiciousness {adhikdra- 
vdchaka and mangalarupa). Authority shows the exact 
subject that it deals with in particular. Brahma is the only 
subject for discussion as agreed to by others also ; and this 
is to be proved and established as realized. And all other 
subsidiary discussions lead to the same Brahman, beyond 
which there is none other. Hence, finally, Brahma alone is 
realized {Brahmaiva labdhani). Therefore, realization of 
Brahman is the sole use for the word Atha {i.e., the use 
of the word Aika is to indicate the realization of Brahman). 

Atha denotes “ in the present one ” and signifies that 
the realization of Brahman is fixed as its avadhi (limit). 
Since its avadhi is Brahman, the sutras have nothing to do 
with Parabrahma. The word Athaha is in the parichai7ii 
vibhakti and since it is in that vibhakti, it shows here the 
limit {avadhi). (This is so according to Panini.) Even prior 
to the realization of Brahmagndna, the word Athaha is 
placed in the Sutra to cast a reflection of the final objective 
in view, i.e.y the realization of the Brahmagnana. Verily at 
the end of the work, the Sutra Aimvritti Sabddt Andvritti 
Sabddt, concludes with an emphatic application of the 
word Andvritti, repeated twice over, showing that the limit 
{avadhi) of the Sutra has been reached. Therefore, athaha 
shows the purva avadhi or starting limit and andvritti, 
the uttara or final limit. Thus, by viewing the start- 
ing and final limits {purva and pard^ita dvayd ava- 
dhdrane sati), there can be no hesitation on the part of 
disciples to understand the whole gist of the mahdvdkyas 
of the Mlmdmsa Sdstra as accurately limited by the 
venerable author of the Sutras by the first and the last 
Sutras {ddyantdvadhi). The words athdthd and atha as 
stated in the Smriti texts, as declared by Gobhila, well 
indicate the ways and intentions and the procedural method 
to be followed in the carrying out of karma, just as a 
torch shows the way out of darkness. That they show 
anything beyond fkA^ adhikdra not correct. 
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Brahmajignasa means Brahmanaha jignasa : discussion 
about Brahman and therefore athaha. indicates the starting 
point for those disciples who are earnest in their quest for 
BrahmagnaTM. Brahman in its secondary sense means 
Veda, Hiranyagarbha, etc. It must not be said that 
Brahmajignasa is the discussion of Vedic interpretation or 
discussion of Hiranyagarbha, etc. Jignasa here primarily 
means the discussion and establishing of the Mlmamsa 
Sastra. For jignasa is very commonly applied in practice 
to the discussion of the Mxmamsa Sastra as is seen in 
Athathb Dharma jignasa which is the pratigndsuira of the 
Pnrva-Mlmdmsa. Jignasa suggests that the discussion 
should go on until the realization of Brahman is attained and 
this should be done with the aid of the evidence afforded by 
the Vedanta and that with the aid of tattu samanvaydt> 
From this Sutra begins Brahmagizdna jignasa. We should 
not go beyond the limits thus laid down in this and 
the succeeding Sutras ; if we did so, we would not attain 
the realization of the Brahman we aim at as our objective. 
While this is so, modern Vedantins, who are well versed, 
by reason of their vast knowledge, postulate that karma alone 
will not do, depending on the Sruti text avidyayd mrutyum 
firthva vidyaydmrutamasnute iti (absolve yourself of avidya 
by karma and then, being liberated from the clutches of 
death, pass into the region of celestial bliss through the 
realization of vidya, Brahmavidya). They say that after 
getting freed from the hands of death by the performance of 
karma, one should begin the discussion of Brahma in order 
to realize Brahmagndna. Therefore it is, they add, that 
Brahmajignasa should be undertaken. And they further 
state that the word kartavya should be understood in the 
Sutra, which they w'ould read fully thus: Athathb Brahma- 
jigndsa kartavya iti.^^ 


Vignana Bhiksbu quotes Upakramopasamhara, etc., appearing 
xxx Anandaiirtha, 1.1.4. He refers also to Sadhanachatushiaya z.xxA 
considers Sanyasa at length. Sanyasa is, he says, the giving up ©f 
sixty-four karmas] but a man wishing a son should follow them. If 
so, how to reconcile these statements ? According to Vignana Bhikshu, 
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At the end of I. 1. 1. Vignana Bhikshu says that in 
the Brahmasutras there are no data for Jlva-Brahmaikya, for 
it is said in the Bhagavad-Giia. ‘ Brakmasutra padaischaiva 
hetu madbhihi vinischitaiki iti {Bhagavad-Gita-, XIIL 4), 
from which it will be seen that it declares that in the Brahma- 
sutras the subject-matter dealt with is only Brahman, 
which is its chief topic of discussion. While this is so, to 
postulate Jlva-Brahmaikya as its chief subject of discussion 
would be contradictory to the meaning attaching to the 
Mahdvdkya (1. 1. 1,). In the shape of Sutras, in certain 
Adhikaranas, it has been aptly stated, without ambiguity, 
that Brahman is the residue left over {Brahmaseshatayaiva). 
In all the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras , Jlvaiatva is 
clearly explained with adequate proofs, until the jlvatatva 
reaches Brahmaiatva{Brahmaseshatayaiva) as its final stage. 
And in the adhikaranas explaining the prdnatatva, the jlva- 
tatva is discussed at length. At any rate, even though the 
meaning of the Mahavakya is that Brahman is declared as 
equal to Atman {Brahmdtmataiva), the Atmafi being spoken 
of in terms of Brahman, yet the argument is overthrown 
that Atman is Brahman itself {Brahmatvenaiva dtmatva- 
mdkshiptvam ityd^ayaha). Though in the Sruti text Brihat- 
vdt Brahmandtvdtcha dtnid BrahmUi glyata iti, the words 
Atma and Brahma are used to denote the same meaning 


this is the Pratigna Sutra which begins the work. It fixes the vidhi 
{samadamadi, etc.). It states how Brahmagnana is to be attained. It 
should not be interpreted in a manner not warranted by the wording 
{viparitarihakalpana). It does not suggest we should give up all 
karmai — Sarvakarmatyaga — and then begin jignasa. Vignana Bhikshu 
defines Bhikshu as Aimannevalmandbhudhya nastya. He quotes : — 
Sarvapartgraha avyaktalingo vyaktascha charit bhikshu sama 
hitaha, 

Tridandam kundikdmchaiva sutram chdpi kapalikam 
Jantundm vdranam vastram sarvam bhikshu idam tyajet. 

{Vishnu Dharma Vaky a, Paramahamsa Prakarana.) 

A Paramahamsa should abandon the following : — tridanda, 
kundika (kamandalu, f.f., waterpot), yagnopavita, kapalika (begging 
bowl made of skull), and raiments of cloth worn (already) by others. 
(See Vignana Bhikshu’s I, 1, 1.) 
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{arfhaikyci), in our opinion {asmin ma-te) the defect in the 
Sutra cannot be doubted. (As in the Sutra Athatho 
Brahmafigndsa, the word Brahrna is only used, without 
either ■jwa. or dima, the defect cannot be doubted.) Because 
the subject dealt with is only Brahman •, the intention being 
to obtain Brahmagnana, though there be a residue of karma 
left over. As is propounded in the Bhagavad-Gdid: 
Brahmanyddhdya karmdni sangam tyaklvd karbti yaha i 
lipyaie na sa pdpena p admapatramivdmbhasd, V. 10.), — he 
who assigning all karma in Brahman, without desire of any 
fruit, will be quite free from all misery, just aS the lotus leaf, 
though in the midst of water, does not stick to any particle 
of it. This affords support to our statement.^® 

Commenting on Sutra L 1. 2, Vignana Bhikshu 
states that Jagat is nitya and that Parabrahman is 
possessed of Sakti and that he has no vikdra. Para- 
brahmaii joins Prakriti and Pnruska and creates. He is 
the author of vikdra but is not himself touched by 
vtkdra. Jagat is upddd7iakdrana^ which Prakriti and 
Ptirnsha utilize for creation through Parabrahman. Para- 
brahma rupa has many gunas \atyanta sammisrarupena)^ 
far removed from Prakriti and Purusha. Parabrahman is 
akhanda ; and Brahman is different from vyavakdra. There 
is no Sruti text for ekatva. It cannot be accepted thatabheda 
is merely for updddna purposes and that after Brahmagnana 
is obtained, there is no bMda. There is bheda. Kevala 
aikyatva is nowhere postulated. In Bheda vdkyas, there is 
considerable means to moksha promised. If mokska is to 
be gamed, that is to be obtained only by the person who 
has the sense of bheda. Moksha is only for such a gndni. 
A bheda vdkyas are all included in the bheda vdkyas and not 
independent of them. Avidya cannot be removed by abheda 
gndfia by itself. Abheda giidna can by itself never remove 
avidya, which is the cause of misery. By bheda being abused, 

Vignana Bhikshu may be briefly described as Atma-Brahmaikya 
Bhedavadi?i. He may also be spoken of as Samavadabhedin, i.e., 
one who holds that Jiva and Brahman are sama ; but he holds that 
the Jiva does not find aikya with Brahman. 
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Sruti texts declaring bhMa are not lost. Some are for 
bitnbavada; while others are for pratibimbavada. By 
agnaua, it is said, bkeda is seen ; this is wrong. Srutis also 
declare doubt. Svapna and jagrata are terms in opposi- 
tion ; similarly, bandha and nibksha are also in opposition 
in Srutis and Smritis. That which gnana signifies is 
akhanda — Jiva and Brahma akhanda ; it is a means to 
bandha and not to moksha. However much the Mukta may 
think of Brahman by himself — ekanlhakarana — a Mukta is 
an amsa and not amsi. There is space in a pot {ghaia) ; if 
it is broken, it becomes one with the space without it. There 
can be no difference between the two. Though ghata 
looks separate, amsa and amsl are not different ; similarly, 
jiva is always keeping the Paramatma in his mind and can 
meditate on him and not become aikya with Paramatma, 
The antahkarana of jiva is Paramatma ; the Paramatma is 
different. Jiva cannot therefore become one with Para- 
matma. Even Kapila and others have expressed in bhbda 
form what is declared definitely as bheda in the Sruti. The 
following texts are taken from the Kapila Sutras : — 

(1) Janmadi vyavasthatka ptirxtshabahutvam.. 

(2) U pddhibhedhe apekasya ndndyoga dkdsasyeva ghatd~ 
dibhihi. 

(3) U pddhirbhidyate natu tadvdri. 

(4) Evamehatvena parivartamdnasya naviruddhya 
dharmddhyasaha. 

(5) Nd-advaita sruti virbdhb jdtiparatvdt iti.^^^ 

The following is a translation of the above Sutras : — 

(1) Since Ja7ima, etc., are eternal ; so jlvas are innumerable. 

(2) On account of a certain disguise which is not true, the same 

is seen in many forms with different combinations just 
as the space in a pot is seen as different from the space 
outside. 

(3) When disguise is removed, the real is seen to undergo 

no change. 

(4) When the real one undergoes several series of changes, 

there can be no change for the real one. 

(.5) The virddhas seen in the Advatta srutis do not refer to 
class (/«/«) distinctions. 
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Atma is one. Though the various disguises {upddkis), 
in the form of janma and marana^ do not refer to unaffected 
ckaiianyas, as proved by the Srutis and the Smritis, these 
chaitanyas are always in their, respective places. The 
terms “ He is born ”, “ He is dead ”, etc., do not refer to 
them. The chaitanyas are in7ittmerable and are fiot 
undivided like continuous Akdsa. This is' the meaning 
of the Sutra. In the Srutis, bhMa is declared and if 
ohhMa is also to be declared from them, then it must be 
settled by tarka. 

In bheda if we are to understand abheda, it (that matter) 
can only be decided by tarka, says Kapilacharya. But you 
should not postulate upddhi to Brahma and lightly discuss 
abheda. Of course, the Srutis afford much ground for doubt. 
From the second Sutra, we infer that though upddhi is 
true, it gives no change for the dhna by its combination. 
The Real is always above upddhi {i.e. ttpddhi cannot 
affect the Real). From the third Sutra, we learn that upddhi 
is itself different in nature ; upddhi itself cannot in any way 
affect the jwa towards its birth, death, etc. The idea 
that “I am included in all ” belongs to the jwa. The 
difference seen through upddhi is ti'ansitory and of a 
viruddha (contradictory) nature, because on the destruction 
of upddhi, the real becomes undisputedly manifested. In 
the fifth Sutra, the chief dtma is throughout declared one. 
The Srutis say that the jlvas are many as seen in their 
classes and are different ; but dtma is throughout one. In 
order to declare the mutual differences inherent in jlvas, 
their ordinary qualities {lakshanas) are mentioned by the 
Srutis. Finally, the Srutis declare the lakshana of the 
Supreme {Parairlakshnaya) as being the same. Similarly, 
throughout the Sdnkhya, this vishesha (peculiarity) is main- 
tained. Sdnkhya like the Brahma Mlmdmsa plainly declares 
the vibhdga lakshana in terms of amsa and amsl as a 
constant one, just as sparks of fire are to the fire itself 
{agni visphulingavat amsdmsi blieda vibhdgalakshand 
vakshyate). In the Sutras avibhdgdni drishtatvdt, etc., 
though the unity {aikya) oi dtma is considered to be of ap 
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insignificant kind, at the time of final realization {bandha 
mokskddi vyavastha) the atma is given a higher place than 
the jlva {i.e., a greater weight than the jiva). Though 
the Srutis point to difference on account of tipddhi to 
the -jwa, yet in the Sruti text Niranjanah paramamsdinya- 
mupaiti yathdg;niragnau sanskskiptah samdnaivam aizu- 
vrajei, it is also declared that the jlva will attain a position 
of paramasd-myatva, just as fire when thrown into fire 
assumes an equal form. In the same way, even though the 
jlvdtma is equal to the Paramdtma, the yogis declare 
that at the time of Moksha., difference will still exist in 
the form of equality {mokshakdlepi bheda ghatitam sdmyam. 
srioyale) znd there is nothing more of the tipddhi. 

As we have seen, Vignana Bhikshu couples the first 
and the last Sutras of the Brahma-Sutras when commenting 
on IV. 4. 22. In commenting on the latter, A ndvritti sabddt 
andvritti sabddt, he again insists on the limit {avadhi) 
prescribed by it. Those who realize Karya Brahma or 
enter that Parabrahma form in order to enjoy everlasting 
bliss do not return to birth {i.e., they have no re-birth) 
because they have no further re-births. If it is asked why, 
the reply is Sabddt Brahmalbka abhisampadyate na cha 
ptinardvartate iti, etc., which is a clear authority (for the 
position). The previous statement that the jlva would 
have to experience further misery is untrue, because he has 
no other thing to enjoy except endless bliss in Brahmaloka, 
which is eternal and free from all misery. Those who 
meditate upon Karana Brahma also will at once realize 
Brahman and there will not be the remotest cause for 
their coming into existence again. This is declared in 
the Sruti texts. For it is said in the Bhagavad-Gltd by Sri 
Krishna : — 

Abrahmabhuvandlldkdh punardvartmorjuna I 

Mdmupeiya tu Kaunteya punarjanma na vidyate \\ 

{Bhagavad-Gltd, VIII, 16.) 
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(Oh Arjuna ! When one reaches the home of bliss 
finally in order to realize Me, there is to him no such thing 
as a return to birth.) 

It must not be apprehended that there will be further 
cause of birth after reaching Vishnuloka, for it is said by 
Sri Krishna himself to Arjuna that there would be no such 
further cause for birth. Therefore, there is no contradiction. 
Hence it is that Badarayana expressly uses the words 
Anavritti sabdat andvritti sabddt in a comprehensive and 
emphatic manner repeating the words twice over. The 
whole of the Brahma Mimdmsa has been here brought to 
an end in a very sententious manner by Badarayana. 
The quality of chUana (consciousness) is that it is always 
desirous of seeking gndiui and it consists of mdydkhya nija 
sakti {i.e., it possesses an inherent power called mdyd), by 
which Sarvesvara Brahman manifests himself to the world 
in the form upddhi consisting of kUsa and karma and their 
results. With this, he, in combination with Prakriti and 
Purusha and their mutual interactions, brings into existence 
Mahat and the rest of the creation, though in the same way 
as a spider, which puts out from its body its finest fabrics and 
finally inheres into itself the whole of what it has put forth ; 
he himself entering into creation, sustains it by his power ; 
through Prakriti establishes it ; through Karma gives the 
fruits thereof just like a Maharaja, who doles out the fruits of 
their labour to his servants, gifts for meritorious service 
rendered or punishment for mistakes committed by them ; 
and finally at the end draws everything into himself in 
the form of upasamhdra {i.e., destruction) and remains 
alone himself just as a vast ocean is seen with its series 
of waves undergoing change every moment in the form 
of transformation effected by Mahendrajala. So in pralaya, 
though the universe is seen in the vast ocean as a mere 
speck, thus proving that the world is different {bkinnam) 
from the vast sheet of water, yet the Sruti says Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma tatjaldni meaning thereby that 
there is no difference between them. The apparent 
difference that is seen is mere Vdchdrambkana {i.e.yXVi&xQ 
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expression and no more) just as the waves oi the ocean 
and bubbles in the water which last but a moment. This 
is like mahlndrajala {ue.^ jugglery). All living creatures 
in the world are so many rays of the sun, so many 
particles (amsa) of the Brahman, and are therefore sub- 
ordinate in character to him. Therefore, Pmkriti and 
jlva behave as quite subordinate in character to Brahman 
and are both unreal and unrealizable just like things seen in 
the dreams and hence untrue. Also, Brahman himself being 
environed by Maya and being both separate and combined 
with jlva^ manifests himself in an extraordinary manner and 
yet is unaffected by faults. Hence he behaves quite indepen- 
dently and as the chief Atma of the panchammsati fativaP’^ 
in the jlva. Like the threads which woven lengthwise and 
breadthwise form a cloth, he (Brahman) having joined the 
Jlva., as Karya and Karana, makes the Jlva the bhokiatma 
(the enjoyer of the fruits). Jlva being a lifeless jada, he 
remains manifest in the jada in the form of prana under the 
name of anaima. This same Paramatma is termed Para- 
brahman throughout the whole of the Vedanta, as the essence 
of all its truths and he is realizable through samadamadi 
sadkana by wise men, who keep mentally meditating on him 
— samamatma iii, so aham iti. Finally, realizing that it is 
not jlva but only an illusion created by Maya which per- 
vaded him, he on the disappearance of the influence created 
by Maya, enjoys Brahmasakshatkara. Then avidya, karma, 
dharma and adharma and all other causes of worldly 
miseries entirely leave him and he becomes a Mukta, as the 
Sruti says : 

Nathasya pra^ta utkramanti iti (to him there is no 
expiration of life). ' 

Literally, the twenty-five elementary principles of creation. 
The Sankhya philosophy so-called enumerates twenty-five iaitvas or 
true principles. Its chief object is the final emancipation of the 
twenty-fifth ialtva, i.e., the Purusha or Soul, from the bonds of 
this worldly existence by conveying a correct knowledge of the 
twenty-four other tattvas znd hy properly discriminating the soul 
from them. 
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On the other hand, the jlva who is environed by Maya 
{Maya jwa) meditates upon that same (Maya) form of 
Brahman. He who out of his incapacity is unable to medi- 
tate upon that form of Mayatirikta Brahma (Brahman form 
free from Maya) has to go through archaradi marga 
through the merit of his meditation upon aprafikalambana 
upasana and thereby reach out of the environments of 
Brahmanda and go to Maya Sabala form of Karana 
Brahman, who is Hiranyagarbha, and entering in him, out 
of the grace of Paramesvara, assume the lllavatara form in 
the end and enter into Parabrahma form, for it is said :■ — 

U pakramopasamhara vabhydsa apurvatd phalam i 

Arthavddopapattiscka lingam tdtparya nischaye ll 

{Brihatsamhita.) 

This is the gist of all the Vedanta in its symbolic 
devotion. Since Brahman is the one that remains in the 
end, it has to be held that it is what is proved by the whole 
Sdnkhya Sutra, in which is embodied the jivatattva in its 
entirety, without whose help Purvamlmamsa and its proofs 
would be rendered useless. It must not be said here that 
Brahman being stated to be aMianda, that it contradicts the 
principles of jlvatativanirupanaM For if it were so, the 
Pratignd Sutra at the beginning {Athdthd Braimta jigndsd) 
ought to have athdthb Jiva-Brahmaikya jigndsa iti. 
There would have been no necessity for a second pratigna 
to consider Brahman and jlva as akhanda {i.e., undivided). 
For what is this akhandata in Brahman {i.e., indivisibility 
of Brahman) ? If Brahman and j%va were akhanda, why is it 
that throughout the Sutras it is nowhere seen clearly (that it 
is so). Plow could such a thing be invented as a matter of 
grace {dayd) ? And therefore such an invention is 

This is the Advaita argument. If Brahman is akhanda, then 
the Advaitin would say that there is no place for the jlva. This 
cannot be conceded, says VignSna Bhikshu. In that case I. 1. 1. 
would have been, he suggests, differently worded. 
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contradicted by Mumukshus, who accept only what is clearly 
enunciated in the Sruti and leave off that which is left 
unsaid as contrary to it {^Katham smddhadklran iti dik). 

Commenting on Sutra L 1. 1, Vignana Bhikshu 
discusses at length the main principles of his interpre- 
tation. He says that abheda is avibhaga lakshatia ; there 
is therefore sdmya between jvva and Brahman. The Sutra 
does not clearly state that j%va is one with Brahman in the 
akkanda form. But it clearly states that jwa and Brahman 
are radically different, as acceded to by the Sutras adhikantu 
bhManirdesdt, etc. Even the Amsa Sutras treat of the 
terms jlva and Brahman in terms of Amsa and Ams% (the 
part and the whole). And, therefore, we have also to under- 
stand in the same way in the Brahma Mlmdmsa siddhdnta. 

Even the Sutrakara Bhagavan Vyasa holds in the 
Sutra that Brahman and jlva are in the same relation as 
the father is to the son in the Amsl bhava and Amsa. 
And, therefore, jwa and Brahman can never be said to be 
one like dkasa. 

The Sankhya says that Moksha is the result of the 
gndna which the jwa attains in recognizing the svarupa 
of Brahman when it loses the sense of aJmm. No more 
am I {ahambuddyadi nivartitobhavati). According to the 
Sankhya Sutra, the ego (I) vanishes and the jlva sees 
Brahman before him and says “ I am before that Brahman 
who is my Atma and therefore I see him alone as my Atma ; 
I see no other.” 

According to the Sankhya Sutra, the jlva realizes that 
form of dtmatva whereby it enables it to call itself “ I am 
in the same form as Brahman. I can enjoy bliss as Brahman 
does. I am a subordinate of Isvara” {IsvaraparaiantraPi). 
This is the fundamental difference that exists between 
the present day wrong interpreters [Kukalpakdndm) who 
state that jlva and Brahmari form a single akhaotddtma, 
and the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika schools 
who consider that jlva and Brahman different from each 
other in the forms of sesha and slshi (the remainder and 
the whole) in two (different) forms. 
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In the same way, according to the reasoning in the 
Yama Pur ana, the Sruti texts yeshata dimdn^aryd- 
myamriitak ; sama dtmefi vidydt ; tatvainasi\ etc., are thus 
interpreted: ]%va znd Brahman differ so far as to be 
divided as amsa and ams%. Therefore, how can these 
two be called as one and the same ? Being amsa and 
ams% in their true forms, the words tat and tvam remain 
different from each other. 

According to the Sruti text Tantvdpanishada^n puru- 
sham pricuckdmi (I ask that Aupanishad purusha the 

Vedas deal suSYa. Brahman and dtma as their subject ; so also 
declare the Smritis. Thus while Brahman and dtma differ 
from each other as ams% and amsa, how can dtma become 
finally one with Brahman {Brahmdtmatdvagati phalakatvdt) ? 
Atma results in attaining Brahmata as the result of i;ndna. 
But not as the Sruti says : — Na cha taddtmyamidam sarvam 
sa dtrneti'. I am not one with Brahman but have attained 
a state of equality with Brahman ; for the equality with 
Brahman has already been obtained. According to the 
Sruti texts Aitaddtmyam iti, etc., which say that Brahman 
is the ultimate form of prapancha in its svarupa, the 
question arises whether the character of Brahman is divided 
from prapancha. Take ghata (pot) and the mrid (earth), 
which it is in another form ; it cannot be said that mrid 
is the ghata form. The answer is that mrid is not the 
form of ghata, in its character. Similarly chetana is not 
of the form of dtma ; because chetana represents the whole 
and dtma a part. Therefore in the expression tatvamasi, 
the word tat denotes the all-pervading form of Brahman, 
and tvam denotes merely the part {i.e., the jlvci) ; this shows 
the division of the part from the whole. This is the 
difference that prevails in the expression tatvamasi 
shows the difference between tvam and aham (yourself 
and myself)'*'^ both in their form and in their meaning 
{sabddrthatvdt). The terms “Myself” and {aham 

and mama) do not convey the relationship of “master” 


Cf. with Sankara Bhashya, I, 1. 1. 


47 
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and “servant” {svasvami) as between them and therefore 
in the Patmtjali Sutras in the Sutra, Svasvami sakhyos- 
svarupdpalabdhihetu samydg^a Hi, the term samybga means 
the result of combining one with the other, sva with svdmi. 
And therefore in the Sruti texts, Athtimiha dtma desa, 
aththatho ahamkdrd desa, etc., a repetition is seen. In the 
Sdnkkya Kdrika, such a repetition is not seen — 7 idsmi, 
name, ndham-, etc., — which plainly shows a clear difference 
between sva and svdmi. According to the Sd^ikhya 
Kdrika, dtma in its entirety is prohibited from becoming 
one with Brahman {sva svdmyasya pratishedhat iti). But 
dtma claims equality with Brahman {teshdm dtmatdchchate). 
The fact of the jlva addressing Isvara in terms of “ You ” 
and “ I ”) cannot possibly maintain the unity of j%va with 
Brahman as it would be a clear contradiction. By using 
the terms “You” and “i” {Tvam and Aham) in 
addressing Isvara, a meaning contradictory to unity is 
implied. If the jlva gives utterance through its mouth to 
the words [Tvam and Aham), it is clear that the jlva 
addresses one before him (Brahman) who is quite different 
from himself. Such addressing establishes the truth that 
Brakma7z and jlva are different. To indicate this difference 
between Brakmaji and jlva, the terms tvam and aham were 
used by the Guru in the text tatvamasi. The Sruti texts 
Ndftyatdsti dt'ashtd srdtd mantd bddhya, etc., point out that 
it is none other than Paramdtma that the jlva perceives 
before him and that it is none other from whom he hears. 
All this clearly shows that jlva and Brahman are as 
servant (karthru) and master {svasvdmi). While this is so, 
ddhunikas (modern teachers) while determining the mean- 
ing of the expression tatva7nasi say that the expressions 
tvam and aham denote jlva only; and on the basis of the 
Sruti texts like kmta dt77ta, etc., interpret the meaning 
just as they please, following in this the common usage, 
though the interpretation is not one warranted (by the 
text). In this world, if one asks, '■' kohaTn" (who am I), 
the answer to htP'a7nukasthvam asi” (thou art this 

self) and nothing more. In our opinion, the expressions 
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tvam and aham, from the very nature of the meanings 
attaching to them, without contradicting (n-a/nyai^?), imply 
two different agencies, similar in form {samanyarupmaiva), 
conveying to the understanding two different beings with 
their respective characteristics. This is in conformity 
with the general usage current in the world. 

However, though the expressions tattvameva (That 
thou art) and tvanievatat (Thou art that) are expressions 
mutually interchangeable {paraspara vyatViara vd/eyam) 
and appear to expel a conclusive dissimilarity in meaning 
{vaidharmya) and a clear difference [bkeda), still in order 
to release the jlva from all the burdens of the samsdra, 
through meditation and updsana, and to realize Parmidtma 
svarupa, the two different forms of dtina and Brahman 
are clearly explained without contradiction in sva and 
svasvarupa, as postulated in the Smriti texts Echchd- 
pyevam sakalani jdtam api sarvarn praiishthitam ; sa eva 
jivaha sukha dtihkha bhoktd, etc., which plainly indicate 
that it is the result of the meditation on Brahman in his 
undivided form {avibhdgenbpdsandin vidadhdti). This is 
in accordance with the Smriti texts^*^ Vibheda janake 
gndne 7idsam. dtyantikam gate ; dtma'iwbrahmandbhMam 
asdntam kimkarishyati, etc., which declare that one who 
meditates upon God with the knowledge that he and 
Brahman are different from each other and who by his 
knowledge is able to distinguish between dharma and 
adharma and who, by his attachment to his carnal 
body, which attachment is completely expelled by the 
true knowledge of Brahman, which he gains in the 
end, will at no time again speak of the jlva and 
Brahman as avibhdga (undivided), all cause (for such 
postulating) having been removed. Again, in the Gatt- 
tami T antra is the declaration Yadi j%vak pardt 
bhinnaha kdryatdmeti suvrata, achitvameha prasajjeta 
gkatavat panditb maia, which says that if the jlva is 
entirely different from Parabrahman, para meaning ananta 

Vignana Bhikshu quotes Vishnu Purana in support of his 

position. 
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or unending, then at the time of pralaya, according to 
the declaration of the Advaita Sruti texts, even a life- 
less ghata (jar) would behave like an animate jlva and 
become capable of independent action. In such a case, 
according to the Smriti texts Kshltmgnam cimpi mam 
viddhi"^^ (understand that I am the knower of all the source 
of origin) etc., amsa and cuinsi would then have to be 
interpreted as indivisible. This results in a great contra- 
diction inasmuch as the difference between the terms amdi 
and amsa, as explained in I. 1. 3 in terms oi Brahman zxid 
dima will be rendered meaningless and we will have to 
interpret sakti and sakta as indivisible and this is obviously 
contradictory {dik). Those who are Tarkikas (logicians) 
usually ignore that characteristic of indivisible unity 
{avibhdga lakshana bhMamapi), and consider only for the 
sake of meditation that dima and Brahman are different 
terms {Bheda vdkydni) and thus in their opinion the Sruti 
texts which censure bheda (difference between dlrna and 
Brahman) are rendered inapplicable. A mutual con- 
tradiction is thereby made to arise, so that finally in the 
Pdramdrthika stage, where meditation enables the realiz- 
ation of Brahman, the position reached is one of Bhedd- 
bheda, which renders the meaning of the Sruti texts fruit- 
less ; and for this reason, the bheda Sutras which champion 
the bheda position (bfiedasddhaka) Adhikantu bheda 
nirdesat, etc., which declare bhMa, conclusively prove that 
jlvaPxid Brahma7i assume the divided condition {vibhaga 
rupd) ol amsa z.-ad. ams%. And therefore throughout, from 
the beginning to the end, continuously, the jlva and 
Brahman prove to be two distinct forms naturally, eternally 
and truthfully, divided from each other and the idea that 
jlva and Brahman are one and indivisible {i.e., without a 
division between them) and that the jlva becomes one with 
the Brahman through an accidental change, is only a charac- 
teristic inode of expression {Vdchdrambhana mdtramiti 
vises haha). T\dB is generally what the defenders of 

p^Bhagarnd-Gm'^dJ^ 

Bhidasddhaka bheda sutreshu, etc. 
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Brahmadvaita declare when they speak of “ atma being 
one with ”, 

This is further dealt with in the third Sutra {Tattu 
samarwayat) where the difference caused by the mu- 
tual contradictions of the Brahmadvaitins is clearly 
explained and the fact that the jwa is absolutely dif- 
ferent from Tsvara {Jlvdd atyania bhinna eva Isvaraha 
Brahmasabddrtha iti) is the meaning conveyed by the 
term Brahman. This is the final conclusion [i-ti siddhahd). 
And in that this is the greater peculiarity, viz., mdya, 
which is quite different from j%va, is the chief cause of 
creation, etc., of the world. And accordingly it is always 
Brahman’s will to inculcate into Maya the power of 
such creation. And therefore the word aisvarya implies 
the prime meaning of the term Brah7nan in which exists the 
state of his being the Lord {Isdsya Isatvam) (over 
Prakriti, Jiva, Srishti, etc.). This sakti is the distinguish- 
ing property of Brahman, which he controls in aiianta 
aisvarya. All these peculiarities are the characteristics of 
Brahman. The Sruti texts Satyam gndnam a-uantam 
Brahma; tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi ; nedam yadidamu- 
pdsate ; sdkshicheta kevalo nirgunasya ; athdta ddeso neti 
neti ; akariachaitanyam chinmdtrain sat ; etc. declare the 
above truth. In the Smriti texts Gnanameva param- 
brahma gndnam bandhdya neshyate, gndndtmaka midam 
visvatn nagndfzdt bhidyate param, etc.,®^ according to 
Audulomi, in the Sutra that will be referred to below, 
the chit in dtma forms but a part of the whole P arabrahman 
and therefore j%va and Brahman are relatively as tanmdtra 
and dtmab’^ i.e., the part and the whole. Some logicians hold 
the invented view that dtma is enveloped in Sakti 
{upddhi visishte saktim), from which they argue that on 
account of vyavahdra. Brahman is independent of his will 

Guana is Parabrahman himself ; gnana desires absolution 
ixQxa bandka (ties of this world); this universe is of the form of 
gnana ; there is nothing else greater than gnana. 

A primary or rudimentary atom. Cf. Jivo alfaha in contradis- 
tinction to j/w/a, 
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and atma is subordinate. In this way, the j%va and 
Brahman behave in the relationship of sva and svd?ni 
(servant and Lord). This idea is the result of foolishness 
(aviveha). In the same way, the terms paramdtmay para- 
mesvara and other (similar) expressions are said to mean 
peculiar states of Chaitanya with varied sakti ; for it is said 
in the Smriti®^ texts — 
sr^i'cT 

ffcf, etC. U 

etc. ii 

Vadanii tat tatvavidaha tatvam yadgndnamadvayam ; 

Brahmeti Paramdtnieti Bhagavdn iti sat>dayateiti, etc. ; 

Anddirupaschmmdtra iti, etc. 

These texts declare that the very idea of birth as 
being due to any cause is contradictory to the Smritis. 
Chaitanya is not a mere characteristic of dtma ; but 
it exists in an indivisible manner as substance and its 
property {dharma and dkarmi) and is called Chaitanya 
{dkarmd dharmi vibkdga sunyasckeianak) just as a luminous 
body is connected with its luminosity {tejodravyam 
prakdsikam prakdsa iti), always co-existing with each other 
in such a manner as to be declared to be almost one, 
agreeably to the maxim " So significantly small as to 
merit being ignored ” {Idghavddekatvasyaiva nydyatvdt). 

Briefly put, the viewpoint of Vignana Bhikshu is that 
the Brahma-Sutras do not aim at establishing the aikya of 
j%va except to state his relationship to Brahman as its final 
goal. It starts with jigndsa and ends with andvritti {idam 
sdstram jlva nirupana param na bhavati). As the work starts 
with the Siitra Athathd Brahmajigndsa, it relates purely to 
the discussion of attaining Brahmavadhi. It is for this reason 
that the last Sutra also discusses the Brahman in bringing 
the argument to a close. All those who are experts in 
differentiating dtma from Brahman {tdtparya grdhaka 
lingdndm) realize that in order to know Brahman, the aid 
of the Sdnkkya Sdstra is necessary. It is only Sdnkkya 




Srmi^d Bha§avata^ I. 2, 11, 
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Sdslra that expounds the theory of jlvatativa and in that 
Sdstra alone, can it be studied and understood. That 
would also enable tis to get a proper insight into the Purva 
Mlmdmsa. But for these purposes, a knowledge of the 
Sdnkhya Sdstra would be of little use. If the Sdiikhya 
Sdstra i?, neglected, Purva Mlmdmsa also becomes useless. 
If the Purva Mlmdmsa treats of karma, the Sdnkhya treats 
of gndna the one being complementary to the other. 
According to Sdnkhya Sdstra, at the end, the Adhikari 
attains sdyujya by achieving Brahma rupa and not by 
Brahma aikya. Brahma sabda is imbedded, says Vignana 
Bhikshu, in the Sdiikhya Sdstra; when that word is used, 
it should, he says, be understood as indicating jlvatattvcc 
according to the Sdnkhya SdstraM Therefore, it must not 
be held that the jlva should be understood in terms of 
Brahmanda in its entirety (akhandatayd) ; for such an 
interpretation would become contradictory {vaiyarthyam). 
This is, he says, the whole gist of the Brahma-Sutras idk&xi 
as a whole. This being so, to interpret the first Sutra 
Aththdthd Brahmajigndsa as meaning jiva-Brahmaikya 
jigndsa would be against the avowed object of the Sutras 
{pratigna sutram yujyate). Mumukshus cannot go any 
other way than this ; in fact it is ’unthinkable that they 
should. Aikya being taboo, then, Brahmatva is obtained, 
according to Vignana Bhikshu, by sdldkya and sdyujya by 
sahavdsa bhdga mdtra. This is rendered clear by his 
comments on IV. 4. 21, BhLgamdtra sdmyalingdchcha, 
which he interprets as postulating only sahavdsa bhdgamdtra, 

C) . Bhagavad-Gita, 11. : — 

Yesha te abhikita sankhye buddhirydge tvimatn srunu i 
Budhyd yuktb yayd Partha karmabandham prahdsyasi ii 
Commenting on this slbka, Anandatirtha, in his Gitd-Bhashya, 
explains the word Sdnkhyam as meaning gndnam and quotes the 
ioWo'fi'nig, Bhagavadvachana ixoTO. Xht Vyasa Smrithi as his authority 
for this interpretation : — 

Suddhdtma tatva vigndnam sdnkhya mityabhidhtyata iti. 

In Sankhya, Brahma stands for 2 ; Pranava for 1; Veda for 4 ‘ 
Tattva for 25 ; and so on, . 
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i.e,, the happiness of living nearby. He suggests that 
Brahniatva is attained by sarmvyapakatva. This is the 
phala aimed at by This Sutra says beyond this 

point he cannot attain to the great powers of creation, etc. 
Those are reserved to Paramesvara only. According 
to Sruti text, Sosmtte sarvan kaman saha Brahmana^ 
Parabrahman is an object of adoration by those who attain 
B rahmatva {Sriitau Brahma^id parabrahmandpdsyma 
ityarthahd)?^ Vignana Bhikshu approvingly quotes the 
Bhagavad-G%td text, Sarvam samdpnoshi thathbsi sarvaha 
{Bhagavad-Gltd, XL 40). It is not said, he says, that 
Parabrahma murti {svarupa) has been attained and that 

Bhdgavata, II. 9. 20, wherein the avadhi is thus fixed : — ► 
pmmdni maddarsandvadhihi. The full text is as follows: — 
sft 3ITT 1 

Varam varaya bhadramte varesam mdbhivdmchchUam [ 

Sarva sreyah parisrdmah pumsdrn maddarsandvadhih 1| 

This may be translated thus: — “The highest object that one 
should aim at to attain eternal bliss as the result of his exalted 
penance is to obtain my grace in my very presence, which is the limit 
of the highest reward,'^'* The avadhi is the attaining of the presence of 
Braiman, . Vijayadhwaja, the commentator on the Bhdgavata, com- 
ments thus: maddarsanameva sarvasreyasdm phalam iti* It is ^^labhate 
Brahmadarsanam’^ and not ^Pabhaie Farabrahmadarsanam'' that fixes 
the avadhi, Vijayadhwaja belonged to the Pejawar Mutt, one of the 
eight Udupi mutts. He was eighth in succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya in that mutt, — his predecessors being Adhokshaja, Kama- 
laksha, Pushkaraksha, Amarendra, Vijaya and Mahendra. From 
Mahendra there were twenty successors, the svami in 1923 being 
Visvamanya. Visvamanya died during the life-time of his guru 
Visvagnya. His disciple is now the svami of this mutt. Since 
Vijayadhwaja was eighth in succession from Madhvacharya, allow- 
ing twenty years for each successor of his, Vijayadhwaja should 
have come about 160 years after Madhvacharya, Since Madhva- 
charya was still living about 1276 A.D., we may have to set down 
Vijayadhwaja to about 1436 A.D. This would bring him down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century A.D. We may not be far wrong 
if we set down Vijayadhwaja to about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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akhilakarya karanatva has been attained by the mumukshu. 
Hence, fagadvyapdra is denied to him {jagadvydpdra 7tdsti). 
Isvara riipa is of two kinds — Brahman and Parabrahman. 
While Brahmatva may be reached, Parabrahmatva cannot be 
reached by the mumukshu. And Brahmatva is attained 
by sdlokya and sdyujya^ by enjoyment in company with 
Brahman {sahavdsa bhbga mdtrd). After the completion of 
that bhbga by such kdrya Brahmaizi {i.e., those that 
have attained to Brahman status through work — such 
work having been accomplished for the purpose of 
obtaining such bhogd) — tatbhbga samdpiyanmitaram — they 
secure release, i.e., absolution from returning to re- birth 
{pufzardvriiti fanma tzdsti). BecausCv it is so declared : 
Brahmalokamabhisampadyate zta cha punardvartate na 
cha punardvartate iti sabdaprdmdnydt. But a kdrana 
Brahmazzi who thinks that there is a greater bliss to 
which he is entitled commits sin, as the result of which, 
he will have to return to re-birth, being ousted out 
from the status of Brahman (utsargikz). This is the 
prime difference — between kdrya Brahmani and kdrazza 
Brahmani. Those that attain kdrazza Brahmatva, to them 
there is no puzzardvritti. This is a settled fact 
vrittir niyatd). According to Vignana Bhikshu, therefore, 
there are two kinds of Brahmatva — kdrya and kdrana. 
Those who attain the first, attain to bliss only temporarily ; 
and those who attain the second, enjoy eternal bliss. 

Vignanabhikshu’s settled view is that j%va may attain 
to Brahmatva but not to Parabrahmatva. He postulates 
two kinds of Brahmatva : kdrya and kdrana. He describes 
the jlva in terms of Brahman. Anandatirtha, the other 
great teacher who postulates duality, holds that from 
Brahman to the barest green grass {Brahmddz irindntha 
paryantam) belong to the class of jwardsi dependent on 
Parabrahman. These jlvardsis are further divided off 
into different classes, which may, through the grace 
of Parabrahman, attain to Brahmatva. Anandatirtha de- 
scribes under three heads: (1) Deva, (2) Manusha, 
and (3) Danavah. 
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?T^¥n5I%tlTJlf 3TT5W1pRT5Sf«TT II 

srqiTT RiiT %Er ^rJiwf^grrqi555i(: u 

(JTfmnicT ?TRT^ <i «-■:<:.) 

Trividha jivasangkdsiu deva indnus/ta ddnavdh i 
Tatra devdha muktiyogyd md^iusheshu utiamdsthaiJid II 
Madhyamd mdmiskd etu sritiydiyydh sadaivahi i 
Adhamd nirayd yaivd ddnavdstu tamolaydh II 

{Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. 87-88.) 
Jlvas are divided into three classes: devas, men and 
rakshasas — of these, devas are always fit for miikti ; superior 
men are also so ; those of the middle class are subject to 
srishti, sthithi and laya in succession ; and inferior men 
will continue for ever in tamasd'^ 

Vignana Bhikshu in commenting on IV. 4. 22 Andvritti 
sabddt andvriilisabddt further quotes the following verse 
from the Bhagavad-Gltd : — 

3?rTrim4is#r i 

H 1%?!% 11 

Abrahma bhuvandlldkdh punardvartind Arjuna I 
Mdmupetya tu Kaunteya piinarjanma na vidyaie ll 
and says that naturally there is no dvritti from Vishnu- 
loka. But there is dvritti (yet) from Vishnuloka to those 
who did not believe the confidential word {vissmaramua 
dptavdkye) md?nupeiya, Le., that they are near me.®® By 
mam, etc., here is meant that the jlva has reached Para- 
matma and is near him. To those who believe that they 


In Vishnu 7'attva Nirnaya, Jayatirtha designates the two 
opposing theorists of Dvaitins and Advaitins as Bahujlva vadins 
and Ekajlva vadins. See T. R. Krishnachar’s Vishnu I'attva Nirnaya, 
Kumbakonam Edition, page 12, line 1. 

Mdmiipety a : This is interpreted by Vignana Bhikshu mam- 
ityancna Param^tmana eva uktatvat, i,e., what is meant by is 

Paramatma, Mamupelya is thus taken in its literal sense mdm+upa+ 
approaches near to me, i.e., having reached me, he shall 
not have any return. Vignana Bhikshu is for jaMya and sdmtpya 
and not sdyujya in the sense oi aikya. 
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are near Paramatma, there is no avritli ; but to those who 
disbelieve in being near me but assume that they are 
one with me (by aikya) there is avritti. These are dis- 
believers in the afta vdkya pronounced by Sri Krishna. 
The Kdrana Brahmani of Vignana Bhikshu fall under this 
category of disbelievers in the dpta vdkya •, and the Kdrya 
Brahmani are believers in the dpta vdkya. 

Vignana Bhikshu is thus a dualist: he postulates jlva 
and Parabrahraan ; he denounces aikya\ he suggests that 
moksha is attaining sdldkya and sdmlpya ; and he limits the 
import of sdyujya to sdmlpya and not aikya. In keeping 
with these views are the sentiments expressed by him in the 
mangaldckarana slokas appearing at the end of his work. 
These may be thus set down : — 

While Brahman and the rest have been unable to explain clearly 
Brahma-tattva in this Vedanta Sastra, my attempt and labour in try- 
ing to expound it clearly is a daring attempt isd/iasa?n)^ which “ Lord, 
I beseech you to overlook {B/iagavdn chchantumarhasi) . But my 
attempt cannot afflict my spiritual intellect with misery even to the 
smallest extent, while my mind is all engaged in meditating upon 
Thee who is ever revelling in the ocean of bliss free from all worldly 
fever and who is without beginning or end. 

Even if it is said that some amount of fault {aparddha) is 
attaching to me, wdiether I am conscious of it or not, because of 
making this attempt, even in that case, Thou art the sole agent 
in me for all that, for we are like so . many puppets moved by 
strings [.ddruya?itra samd vayani)}^ 

Even if I acknowledge that I have committed any fault I disown 
it because the doer of it is the chiddtmaka (pure consciousness) in 
me, wdio, lacking wisdom, has prompted me to that which consists 
of dharma and adharma, 

I pray that the Lord may grant me absolute absolution from all 
misery for this holy service of mine — in trying to expound the 
sastras, out of my pure wdlL 

C/. Anandatirtha : 

mi I 

Yathd ddrumayl yoshd narasthira samdhitaha\ 

Ingayati angamangmii thaihd rdjan imdh prajdha\ 

{jBrahma^Suira’ Bhdshy a quoting ixom Mahdbhdrafa^ 
^dnitparvayMokshadharm^^ 
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It will be seen from the above that Vignana Bhikshu 
writes as a confirmed dualist. He does not pray for 
moksha but only for the absolute remission of all misery. 
This is entirely in keeping with his repudiation of the 
Jlva-Brahmaikya theory. 

Vignana Bhikshu refers to Purvacharyas when com- 
menting on I. I. 2, where he propounds the view that 
Purvacharyas hold that Paramatrna is bkbkta-purusha. 
As already remarked in the same context, he adversely 
criticises the Advaita teachers by describing them as 
kukalpakas (I. 1. 2). In this connection he refers to them 
as “ present-day people ” and disapproves of their re- 
presentation that mukJiya-dtma and gauna-dima, which 
according to him are fundamentally different, are one. 
He styles their argument as a wrongly invented one. He 
claims that the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika 
systems consider and hold as proved that dimatva con- 
sists, in its essence, in the acquired grade of quality 
attained by the dtma — -chaitanya phala ybgyatd rupa mdtrani. 
There can, he remarks, be no contradiction to this state- 
ment. 

Baladeva and His Works. 

Baladeva is another commentator on the Brahma- 
Suiras. He interprets them from the Dvaita point of 
view, though he follows Chaitanya, the great resuscitator of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal. Baladeva’s preceptors were 
Radhadamodara and Pitambara, of whom the former 
belonged to the Kanyakubja country. His commentary is 
known as Gbvinda Bhdskya, so called after Lord Govinda, 
at whose command it is said to have been composed. It is 
mentioned in the introductory part of one of Baladeva’s 
works (the Siddhdntarahia) that the Bhdshya was made 
known to him by Lord Govinda in a dream. This statement 
is re-affirmed in the Siddhdntatippani, another of his works, 
as well. Either for this reason or otherwise, Baladeva was 
also known as GSvinda or Govindaikantin and had the 
title of Vidydbhushana. There can be hardly any doubt 
that he based his interpretation primarily on that of 
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Anandatirtha. Thus in his Bhaskya, Govinda refers to 
Anandatirtha and states that he follows his doctrine of 
Dvaita in accordance with Chaitanya’s view. He later 
wrote, in support of his Bhdshya, another treatise called 
the Siddhdntarahia, also known as Govmdabhdshyapltkika, 
which means An Introduction to the Govinda Bhdshya. 
This is a work in eight chapters on the Dvaita system of 
Vedanta from Chaitanya’s standpoint. Three of the 
chapters in it are devoted to the rejection of the Advaita 
system. To explain the meaning of this work, Govinda 
wrote a commentary on it called the Siddhdntaratnatippani. 
In this last-mentioned work, he refers to one Prataparudra 
Gopaladasa, a king of the Utkala country, and to the 
latter’s gurti, who was one of his own ancestors. Another 
work which he wrote is Krishna Chaita^iydmrita (see 
Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. B, No. 2989 
{a) and {b) also No. 2990; Madras D.C. TK, Nos. 
4649 to 4657), which sets out the essence of Chaitanya’s 
teachings. A fourth work that has been assigned to him 
is the Prameya Ratndvali which is highly popular in 
Bengal. MS. copies of QmixAdi Bhdshya are met with 
largely in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency, 
which is close to Orissa and Bengal where the system of 
Chaitanya is predominant. 

His System based on Chaitanya’s Teachings. 

Chaitanya was, according to one set of authorities, 
born in 1486 A.D. and died in 1534; according to 
another, he is said to have been born in 1485 and died in 
1533* His family belonged originally to Orissa and subse- 
quently emigrated to Navadvip in the Nadia District of 
Bengal. The system of Anandatirtha had been largely 
followed in parts of the Orissa country for over two 
centuries before the birth of Chaitanya and had spread 
north-westwards to Benares, Prayag and Gaya. The Gaya- 
wals had embraced it long before the birth of Chaitanya. 
Naraharitirtha, after whom the Uttaradi Mutt, the chief 
Mutt of the Madhvas, is named, belonged to the old Kalinga 
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country. Through his influence — he was evidently a 
Minister and wielded some political power — Madhvaism 
soon spread to Puri, the great religious centre of Orissa, 
from thence it pressed on to Bengal where it laid the 
foundation, first for the cult of Vishnusvami and later for 
that of Chaitanya. Vishnusvami developed the Krishna part 
of Madhva’s religion, while Chaitanya carried it still further 
by including in it Radha as well. Otherwise, there is 
really little to distinguish the Vishnusvami and the Chai- 
tanya cults from Madhvaism. Two Madhva writers promi- 
nently stand out in the work of popularizing Anandatirtha’s 
religion in Bengal prior to the rise of Chaitanya. These are 
Vishnupuri, who lived in the thirteenth century and Madha- 
vendra Puri, in the fifteenth century. Vishnupuri, by his 
famous work Bhaktiratndvali, also called Bkagavad Bhakii- 
ratnaindla, made the themes of the Bhdgavaia Purdna not 
only popular but also beloved of young and old in Bengal. 
This work is really a treatise on Bhakti based on a number 
of stanzas taken from the Sri Bhdgavata. In the colophon 
found in it, it is stated that Pararaahamsa Vishnupuri was 
its author and that he was the disciple of Sri Purushbttama 
{Srimanpuruskditama charandravinda kripd nmkarartda 
bindu prbnnnlitha viveka, see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XI, No. 5144, pp. 3942-394-4).'*° Madhavendra Puri 
appears to have been an equally popular teacher. He 
made the religion of Krishna better known among the 
people and won a large and influential following. Among 
those who became his disciples were some w'ho moulded 
the religious life of Chaitanya. 


In the Madras Catalogue quoted, this work of Vishnupuri and 
his other works are included under the head “ Vedanta : the Philoso- 
phy of Vallabha”. As will be seen, this is not a correct representa- 
tion of Vishnupuri’s philosophical position. Vishnupuri rvas really a 
follower of Madhva and his work is a development of the idea 
underlying Anandatirtha’s Bhagavata Tatparya Nirnaya. guru 

Purushottama was evidently a Madhva ascetic and the title 
jParawfl/rawra! assumed by Vishnupuri indicates that he also belonged 
to the ascetic order. 
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Chaitanya’s Indebtedness to Madhvaism. 

Chaitanya may thus be said to have begun his 
religious life as a Madhva and to have developed some 
aspects of Madhva’s religion on his own lines. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we find Chaitanya’s first 
initiator into the mysteries of the Bhakti cult was Isvara 
Puri, the Madhva guru at Gaya. The significance of 
this initiation, which occurred in 1508 A.D., will be 
readily imagined when it is stated that the worship of 
Krishna is to this day the predominant cult at Udipi, 
the centre of Madhva’s cult. From the day he was initi- 
ated by Isvara Puri, Chaitanya became an ardent devotee of 
Krishna and dedicated the rest of his life to his service. 
Chaitanya’s principal assistant in spreading his religion 
was Nityananda, another Madhva Sanyasin. Finally, we 
have to note that the teacher who, in 1510, initiated Chai- 
tanya into Sanydsa was Kesava Bharati, who was also a 
Madhva guru. Among the principal places visited by 
Chaitanya in his grand pilgrimage of India were Sri 
Ktirmam, Simhachalam, Srirangam and Udipi, — all places 
specially sacred to Madhvas. At Sri Kurmam are the 
inscriptions of Naraharitirtha, the direct disciple of Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita systenr, dated in 1281 
and 1294 A.D. {M.E.R., Nos. 290 and 291 of 1896 ; see 
also E.I., VI, 260-68.) Among the other places mentioned 
as having been visited by Chaitanya in his tour is Vidya- 
nagara, which has been generally identified with Rajah- 
mundry, which at least seems doubtful. Chaitanya was 
born in the year in which Saluva Narasimha I usurped the 
Vijayanagar throne, and 1534 A.D., the year of Chaitanya’s 
death, falls in the reign of the Vijayanagar King Achyuta 
(1530-1542 A.D.). The forty-eight years of the lifetime 
of Chaitanya are accordingly covered by the reigns of the 
greatest Vaishnavite kings of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, 
viz., Saluva Narasimha I (1486-1499 A.D.) ; his son 
Saluva Narasimha II (1493-1509 A. D.), which period 
includes those of the usurper Narasana Nayaka (or VIra 
Narasimha I) and his son VIra Narasimha II ; Krishna 
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Deva Raya the Great (1509-1530 A.D.) ; and Achyuta 
Deva Raya (1530-1542). Vijayanagar was, during this 
period, the most flourishing centre of Vaishnavism in 
Southern India and Chaitanya could not have missed it — the 
more so as it was located in the famous Kishkinda of Puranic 
fame — in his travels down south. As Vijayanagar was 
long known as Vidyanagar, the Vidymiagar of Chaitanya’s 
chroniclers will have to be identified with Vijayanagar. 
As Ramananda Raya is, however, said to have been 
Governor of Vidyanagara on behalf of Pratapa-Rudra, the 
king of Orissa, it has to be concluded that the chroniclers 
have by a mistake made him the Governor of Vidya- 
nagara, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire instead 
of describing him as the Governor of a province of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar."^ 

Baladeva’s Commentary based on Anandatirtha’s. 

It will thus be seen how close was the contact between 
Chaitanya and Madhva teachers of eminence of his time. 
Like Anandatirtha, who was the first to stress the impor- 
tance of the Bhagavafa-Picrdna (see his B/idgavaia Tdtparya 
Nirnaya), Chaitanya and his followers based their teaching 
on the Bhdgavata. Anandatirtha was probably the first 
to rest the practical part of religion on the Brindavan-lila 
as it is set down in the Bhdgavaia, though he did not go 
beyond it. Chaitanya developed it by making devotion to 
Krishna — in conjunction with Radha, evidently under the 
influence of the religious systems of Nimbarka and Valla- 
bha — his exclusive cult. With these close associations 
with Anandatirtha’s system of thought and teaching, there 
will be little difficulty in appreciating the position of Chai- 
tanya and his followers in the philosophic approach they 

Ramananda Raya was evidently a poet. There is a drama in 
five acts, called Jaggannathavallabhanatakam, having for its plot 
the love-story of Radha and Sri Krishna, attributed to him. In it, 
he describes himself as the son of Bhagavadanandaraya and states 
that he wrote the work at the instance of King Gajapati Pratapa- 
Rudra Deva. (See V, i. A. R. No. 4198, pp. 

6192-6194.) 
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make in interpreting the everlasting theme of Tattvamasi. 
There is current a tradition that Chaitanya himself wrote 
a commentary on the Brakma-Sutras but such a work has 
not come down to us. But the commentary of Baladeva 
alias Govinda, above mentioned, is from the Chaitanya 
viewpoint, though admittedly it is based on the Bhdshya 
of Anandatirtha. Baladeva could not, having regard to the 
indebtedness of Chaitanya to Anandatirtha’ s School, have 
materially departed from it. Hence the frank confession 
in the introductory verses of certain of his works (see 
Siddhdntaratna and Siddhdntaratnatippani) that his inter- 
pretation is based on Anandatirtha’s as understood by 
Chaitanya. 

Date of Baladeva. 

The date of Baladeva has to be fixed with reference, 
first, to the period of Chaitanya, after whom he came, and, 
secondly, to the time of Pratapa-Rudra Gopala Dasa, 
King of Utkala (Orissa) country. The lower limit is fixed 
by the date of Chaitanya’s death, 1533 A.D., while the 
upper limit has to be fixed with reference to the period of 
the king of the Orissa country mentioned above. This 
king was evidently a later king of that Province, who 
is not otherwise known to history. We may not be 
far wrong if we tentatively set him down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century — a century after the time of 
Pratapa-Rudra Deva, the Gajapati king who was the 
opponent of Krishna Deva Raya, the great Vijayanagar 
king.®^ This would give sufficient time for the period 
covered from the death of Chaitanya to the rise of Bala- 
deva. Mr. Sewell, in his List of Antiquities., mentions 
a grant by one Pratapa-Rudra-Narayana-Deva dated in 
1728 A.D. found at the Jagannathasvami temple at 
Balaga in the present Chicacole Taluk, Ganjam District. 

An inscription of this Pratapa-Rudra is to be seen at Sri 
Kurmam dated in Saka 1425 (=1503 A.D.), see 346 of 

1896. Pratapa-Rudra’s minister Bhattacharya Sarvabhaunia is said 
to have been converted by Chaitanya to his religion. It was the 
first great event in the career of Chaitanya as a religious teacher 
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Evidently there was a line of kings of the old Gajapati 
dynasty who set up some sort of rule in a part of their 
ancient kingdom down to the eighteenth century A.D. 

Suka and His Commentary. 

Suka is still another commentator on the Brakma- 
Sutras of Badarayana. His work is known as the Suka- 
Bhdshya. This work is known in print in the Telugu 
script, having been printed in 1892, at Bangalore. Copies of 
this edition are difficult to secure to-day and there is, so far 
as is known, no other edition of it. In the Avaidrika 
to the Telugu edition, it is mentioned that the MS. copy 
from which it was printed was originally in the possession of 
one Mr. Venkatachalayya, a follower of the Bhd^^avata- 
7 natha, vih-O was many years ago Amildar oi Dodda Sira, in 
the present Tumkur District, Mysore State. Its existence 
having come to the knowledge of Sri Krishnananda Svami 
of the Smartha-matha — alias Bhagavata Sampradaya-matha 
— of Talakad, in the Mysore District, he requested Mr. 
Venkatachalayya to make a present of the MS. in his 
possession to the Bhdgavata-matha, which he did. Sri 
Krishnananda Svami subsequently directed that a copy of 
the MS. should be made and from it, the Telugu edition 
was, it would seem, printed by order of the Svami. These 
facts are vouched for in a Srlnmkha granted by the Svami 
to Mr. Venkatachalayya, which is found printed in the 
introductory part of the Telugu edition. In this Srvmukha 
it is also mentioned that Sukacharya was the first guru 
{mula guru) of the Bhagavata -matha at Talakad and 
that its original image of Sri Venugopaia Murti in it 
had been worshipped by him and that Sri Bhagavata-, 
which is the essence of all Vedanta, has been its 
Siddhdnta grantha from time out of memory. Also, 
that the Suka-Bhdshya composed by the first guru Suka- 
charya, had been the Bhdshya accepted by the 
and that the MS. containing it had been lost in a theft that 
had occurred at the matha in the time of Sri Krishnananda 
Svami, the first of that name and the predecessor of the 
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Svami of the same name who issued the Srlmukha above 
referred to. Since then Sri Krishnananda Svami II. 
had been on the look-out for a copy of the Bhashya, 
which at last be found in the possession of Mr. Venkata- 
chalayya at Dodda Sira. The further statement is made 
in the Srlmukha that Mr. Venkatachalayya’s Telugu 
MS. was itself a copy of a grantha palm-leaf MS. found 
at Ten-Tirupati, a place in the Tinnevelly District of 
the Madras Presidency, where it was found in the posses- 
sion of a follower of the BJmgavata-matka. The Srl- 
mukha is dated in the cyclic year Khara. Khara cor- 
responds to 1854 and 1914 A.D. 

The question arises who is this Suka, or Bhagavad- 
padacharya Sukacharya as he is termed, after whom the 
Bhashya known as Suka-Bhdshya goes and when approxi- 
mately did he live and where. The materials for answer- 
ing these questions are not ready. The Suka-Bhdshya 
itself does not afford any definite clue as to the date of its 
composition. Nor are the legendary tales connected with 
the name of Suka of a character to enable us to infer 
anything certain about him or his date. That Suka is 
claimed as the founder of the Bhdgavata-matha — also called 
Smdrtha-matha — at Talakad and that his Bhashya is taken 
to represent the views of that matha, we have seen above 
from the Srlmukha referred to. Of this maiha at Talakad 
and its Svdmis, the following information has been brought 
together and published in the Mysore Gazetteer ^^ : — 

There is a Smartha niatha of the Bhagavata-Sampradaya at 
Talakad presided over by a Sanyasi of the name of Bala- 
krishnananda Svami. A village named Koppala, a few miles 
from Talakad, belongs to this matha\ and from this circum- 
stance the mafha is sometimes called Koppala maiha. The 
Svami is said to be descended in spiritual succession from 
Padmapadacharya, the immediate disciple of Sankaracharya, the 
three Svamis that came after Padmapadacharya being Vishnu Svami, 
Kshira Svami and Krishnananda Svami. In apostolic succession to 
the last, after a long interval came Abhinava Balakrishnananda 
Svami, whose disciple was Balakrishnananda Svami. The disciple 

Mysore Gazetteer (1930 Edn.), V, 848-49. 
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of the latter is the present Svami. The god worshipped in the 
is Gopalakrishna. The agent of the ma//ia possesses a 
manuscript containing the Sthalapurana and certain qirasidiistorical 
matters relating to Vijayanagar, the Talakad chiefs and the Mysore 
kings. He has also two palm leaves containing copies of two 
inscriptions which register grants to the matha by Madhvarnantri 
and by a Talakad chief named Chandrasekhara VVadiyar in 
Saka 819 and 916 respectively. The former inscription is printed 
as T.-Narsipur 47. There is an anicut or dam across the Cauvery 
near Talakad which is known as Macihvamantri-Katte, the 
Madhvaniantri who built it being supposed to be Vidyaranya. The 
manuscript referred to above contains a verse giving Saka 816 
as the date of the construction of the dam by Madhvamantri, 
nearly 500 years before Vidyaranya’s time. The Madhvamantri 
who built the dam is probably identical with the Madlivamantri 
of the Goa plates (see M , A , R . for 1909, para 91), who was 
a contemporary of Vidyaranya. With regard to the Talakad chiefs, 
the manuscript informs us that the first chief Sdmaraja Wadiyar, 
who received a few districts as an Umbali from Vidyacleva Raja 
of Anegondi, ruled from Saka 785 to 837. It was the second 
chief, Chandrasekhara Wadiyar, who is said to have ruled from 
Saka 838 to 915, 78 years, that made the grant to the matha in 
Saka 916. Other Talakad chiefs are stated to have reigned for 
91, 86, 84, 76, 85 and 87 years each. These statements are enough, 
in the opinion of Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar, to show the valueless 
characters of the manuscripts. 

Though this is so, there is no need, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to reject the whole tradition relating 
to the matha as incredible. The succession given above is : 
Padmapadacharya ; Vishnu Svami; Krishna Svami; 
Krishnananda Svami ; after a long time from this last came 
Abhinava Balakrishnananda Svami ; his disciple was Bala- 
krishnananda Svami; his disciple was Balakrishnananda 
Svami, the present presiding guru. The order of succession 
given in the Srlmukha quoted above is nearly the same: 
Sukacharya; Govindabhagavadpadacharya ; Sripadmapada- 
charya; Vishnusvami; Kshirasvami; Sri KrishnSnanda- 
svami I ; Abhinava Balakrishnanandasvami ; Sri Krishna- 
nandasvami, who issued the Srlmukha. Thus these two 
lists exactly tally except for the addition of the names of 
Sukacharya and Govindabhagavadpadacharya in the begin- 
ning, and they evidently embody a tradition that need not 
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be thrown away. It will be noticed that Suha is claimed 
in the Stlmukha as the guru of Govindabhagavadpada, 
who was the guru of Sankaracharya and the disciple of 
Gaudapadacharya, the paramaguru of Sankaracharya and 
the author of the Karika on the Mandukyopanishad. It is 
also noteworthy that Sripadmapadacharya, to be identified 
with Padmapada, a disciple of Sankaracharya, is claimed 
as the successor of Govindabhagavadpada. Finally, it is 
equally worthy of note that Vishnusvami is claimed to be 
Padmapada’s successor in both the lists. This Vishnusvami 
has to he identified with the founder of the Vishnu cult which 
exalted the Radha-Krishna worship and which in later 
times was absorbed by the sect associated with the name of 
Vallabhacharya. The teaching of Vishnusvami, as is 
well known, found full exposition in the Krishna Kama- 
mrita, written by Lilasukha Bilvamangala, who hailed from 
what is now Travancore.®* This work had such an influence 
on Chaitanya that he is said to have based his own system 
of teaching on it. As a matter of fact, Vishnusvami 
differed little from Anandatirtha in his teaching and the 
fact that Chaitanya was indebted as much to Vishnusvami’s 
as to Anandatirtha’s teachings shows that their general 
drift was the same except for the special stress that Vishnu- 
svami laid on the Radha-Krishna cult. To-day if Vishnu- 
svami’s cult has practically disappeared, it might be said to 
be due to its absorption by Vallabha in the north and 
Inandatirtha in the south. 

Suka also figures in a MS. giving the succession list of 
the Sankaracharya Mutt.®® This list starts with 3iva as the 
first occupant, with Vishnu, Brahma, Vasistha, Sakti, 
Parasara and Vyasa following one after another in regular 


A disciple of Padmapada was Krishna-Lila Sukha, the author 
of Srichinha Kavyam which narrates the story of Krishna. Durga- 
prasada-yati, a student of Krishna-Llla Sukha, wrote a commentary 
on the work. (See Madras T.C.M., V, A.R. No. 4156.) According to 
Durgaprasada-yati, Padmapada lived at Kodandamangalam. 

®® See Sringeri Guruparampara. Seshagiri Sastri, Report on 
Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., No. 2, p. 99. 
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succession. After Vyasa, came, it is said, Suka, who was, 
it is recorded, followed by Gaudapada, Govindabhagavad- 
pada, Sankaracharya and his successors. In Govindanatha’s 
Sankardchdrya Ckarita, this order of succession is repeated 
and Suka occupies the identical position in the list set out in 
it."® It will be seen that the Suka referred to here is the son 
of Badarayana, a person quite different from Suka, the 
author of the Bhdshya. That Suka, the son of Vyasa, is not 
altogether a mythical personage is shown by the reference 
to him in Sankaracharya’s Bhdshya. In IV. 2. 14, Sankara- 
charya quotes a passage from the Mahdbhdraia to show 
Suka obtained his release. 

In the Siika-Bhdshya all the colophons read alike and 
state that it was composed by “ the other Suka”®'^ who was 
the incarnation of the Bhagavat Badarayani Sukiicharya, 
2 .^., Suka, the son of Badarayana, the famous author of the 
Brakma-Sutras. This Suka should therefore be called 
rightly the second or the later Suka, who was regarded as 
the incarnation of the original Suka who appears in the 
Mutt lists referred to above. This Suka II describes 
himself as the incarnation of the original Suka, the son 
of Badarayana"®; as of the Srivatsa gotra; of unfaltering 
austerity ; famous for every kind of knowledge ; Parama- 
hanisa-, guru of gurus {paramagnric)\ one who has an 
ascertained knowledge (of Brahman) ; Srlmadbkdgavata 
rdddhdnta [i.e., one who has conclusively demonstrated 
the truth of the holy Bhagavatd) ; and Bhagavatpadacharya 
(i.e., the occupier of the sanctified seat of office as head 
of Mutt). In one of the invocation stanzas (see stanza 
No. 4) he pays homage to Sri Gopalakrishna, the first 
and original guru of the Mutt, an avatar of Sri Krishna 
and his subsequent followers, Narayana and other Parama- 
hamsas, and to his own immediate guru, he says he 

Seshagiri Sastri, 2, p. 102. 

” He is spoken of as “ AparavatSra ” in Apar a means 

another^ second^ additional^ later y posterior ^ etc, 

^^Srlvats^ktilatilaka^ 
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undertakes the writing of the Bhashya on the Brahma- 
Suiras.^^ 

Suka quotes more than once a previous work of his 
called Sruti-glta- Bhashya. (See for example his Brahma- 
Sutra Bhashya., II, 1. 10, Svapakshadoshachchd). The 
Sruii-gita forms part of the tenth canto of the Bhagavata 
Parana, which is perhaps its most popular canto. The 
present writer has in his possession a fragment of a MS. 
commentary on the Bhagavata in which the Sruti-gltd 
is presented with a Sanskrit-Telugu commentary. The 
author’s name is not mentioned in it. Whether this is the 
work of the Suka referred to in the Suka-Bhdshya, it is im- 
possible to say. But it recites at its commencement the 
following verse with which the Suka-Bhdshya also begins : — 

11 

T am vande Paramdckdryam paduk%kritamanmatham i 

Sukasdstragurum Sithdrdmdryam manujdkritim II 

In ending this canto the MS. ends with the invocation 
Sr% Sltdrdmdbhydnnamah, an invocation which marks the 
beginning and end of each adhydya and each pada of the 
Suka-Bhdshya. These may be accidental resemblances, for 
the Suka-Bhdshya is entirely in Sanskrit and it is probable 
that the Sruti-glid Bhdskya referred to by S uka in his 
Bhdshya was also composed by him entirely in Sanskrit. 
As has been shown above, Vallabha based his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata zxid Anandatirtha also laid stress on the 
Bhdgavata. An analysis of Suka’s Bhdshya shows that 
Suka’s use of the Bhdgavata is fairly wide. The largest 
number of citations, however, seem to be from the 10th 
canto which, considering its importance, seems natural.'^® 

°° The commentator Krishnacharya interprets “the other Parama- 
hamsas” as referring to Brahma, Narada, Vyasa and Sukacharya. 

The five adhyayas 29 to 30 in the Tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavaia are called Rasapanchadhyayi, because they deal with the 
Rasakrida of Sri Krishna. There is a commentary called Visuddha- 
rasadtpika on this particular part, by Sri Misra Narayanapada. 
(^Madras Tri. Cat. of MSS., V. I, C. R. No. 4996, pp. 6884-87.) 
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The 2nd, 7th, 11th and 12th are also referred to often. It 
may well be asked why this stress on the Bkdgavaia ? Suka 
says in commenting on 1. 2. 17i Sarvbpanishad sdrabfmiam 
Srvmadbhdgavatam. We may compare this statement with 
what, in his Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. i, Ananda- 
tirtha says : — Bmhnmsutra Mahdbhdmta- Gdyatn veda 
sambandhascha ayamgranthah- Again, Anandatirtha ob- 
serves in his Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya^ III : — Sarva- 
vedetihdsdndm sdram sdram samudriiam i satu samsrdvayd- 
mdsa Makdrdjam P arlkshitam II : In Bhdgavata you find the 
essence of the essence of the Vedanta. Such essence was 
related by Suka to Maharaja Parikshit. In commenting on 
III. 3. 1, Om sarvaveddntapratyayam, etc., Suka states that 
the Bhdgavata is sarvaveddntapratyaya. Again, commenting 
on III. 3. 6, U pasariihdra, etc., Suka says that all Puranas 
point to bheda only. If so why select only Bhdgavata ? 
Because it is said that “ among the eighteen (Puranas), the 
foremost is the Bhdgavata {Dasdshtani Sr% Bhdgavata) 

In the Bhagavata school, of which Suka is the chief 
modern exponent, bheda is the cardinal doctrine and 
that doctrine is the fundamental basis of bhakti as 
enunciated in the Bhdgavata. The second adhydya of the 
Bhdgavata epitomises the whole work. As the saying 
goes, dvitlye dvitlyo advitlyaha : The second verse in the 
second canto (of the Bhdgavata) stands unrivalled : — 

" ff STfioi trq "igr 1 

cT^ 5T 1 

^r^riq': ii 

Sabdasya hi brahma7ia esha panthd i 
Enndmabhidhydyati dhirapdrthaih 11 
P aribhiraman tatra 7ui vindatertkan I 
Mdydmaye vdsanayd saydnaha It 

Srimadb/idgavata, II. 2. 2. 
This may be broadly translated thus : — 

The prime meaning of the word Brahmatt points direct- 
ly to Vishnu, according to the Sfufi XepsX Bra,hmasabdasya 
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Vishnavaveva (the meaning of Brahma is the all-pervad- 
ing Vishnu) ; but the ignorant jlva roams about without 
knowing the exact manner of realizing him, because he 
himself is enveloped in the covering of Jlvachchadika-maya, 
beyond which he is unable to see Brahman, being in want 
of (Brahma-) gnana. 

The suggestion here is that bheda is the doctrine 
taught in the Bhdgavata and that without a realization of 
bheda^ gndna {z.e., right knowledge) is impossible. Hence 
the attempt made by Suka at every step in his Bkdskya to 
differentiate the jlva from Isa. That doctrine is as funda- 
mental to his position as a Bhashyakara as to the Bhdgavata 
itself on which his interpretation is based.^^ 

Suka, the Brahma-Sutra commentator, should, in 
view of what has been stated above, be deemed a later 
person of the same name, who reckoned himself an 
avatar of the original Suka, the son of Vyasa. Neither 
from the particulars he gives of himself nor from the inter- 
nal references contained in his Bhdshya is it possible to fix 
his date with any degree of certainty. That he was 
posterior to Anandatirtha seems fairly inferable from the 
fact that he follows Anandatirtha in his comments. At any 
rate, it cannot be doubted that Suka, the Bhashyakara, was 
actually indebted to Anandatirtha’ s commentary. He quotes 
in I. 1. 1, while trying to explain what goes to make a 
Sutra, dht verse quoted by Anandatirtha: “ Alpdksharam 
asandigdham sdravadvisvatbmukham i Astbbhamanava- 
dyancha sutram sutravidd viduhu ”, etc., which is not cited 
by any other commentator. Like Anandatirtha, Suka 
allows that women, Sudras and those that are servants of 
Brahmanas {Sthri sudra Brahmabandhu) are entitled to 
hear the Bhdrata and other epic works {cf. Anandatirtha’ s 

A more modern attempt to show that the Brahma-Sutras have 
their parallels in the Srlmadbhagavata and that the latter is but a 
commentary on the former, is that of Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacharya’s Brahma-Sutras in Bengali, 'Nith. tht Bhagavata- 
Bhdshya which has been translated into Bengali. This topic is 
further referred to below. 

13 ?: 
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Bkdskya, 1. 1. 1 and Suka’s Bhdshya, I. 1. 1, pp. 43 — 45). 
Again, like Anandatirtha in I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Sri Narayana having been approached through 
prayers by Brahma, Rudra and others, declared that he 
would incarnate in the house of Parasara and be born as 
the son of Parasara and Satyavati, and destroy all the ill- 
informed and ignorant-minded people and manifest himself 
in the person of Krishnadvaipayana ( Badarayana) and exhibit 
to the world — through his works {liihdsas and Purdnas) 
which would explain the gist of all the Vedas and Vedanta, 
and through his Byahma-Sutms, which would unmistakably 
declare the essence of the Vedas — that Krishna, who in 
his undivided form is Narayana, is the Brahman {Suka 
Bhdshya, I. 1. 1, p. 35 — 36; cf. with Anandatirtha in 
I. 1. 1). Again, in discussing I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Brahmajiguydsa should be undertaken only in 
order to know who is to be approached by tipdsana for 
realizing Moksha and out of whose grace such Moksha 
is obtainable as the result of updsana. Suka says that 
the deity of updsana, according to Badarayana, is no 
other than Sri Krishna, the undivided form of Sri Nara- 
yana, who is extolled throughout the Srlnmdbhdgavata 
(Suka’s Bhdshya, p. 246). This seems also an echo from 
Anandatirtha, who, in his Anuvydkhydna (I. 1. 1), quotes 
the last two Surras of the Purva-Mvmdmsa {vis., Sa 
Vishnurdhahi and Tam Brahmetydchakshate) which indi- 
cate that the Brahman who is to be meditated upon to 
realize Moksha — the Mahapurushartha — is Vishnu, who is 
the Brahman about whom we are to conduct the jignydsa 
mentioned in U ttara-Mlmdmsa, I. 1, 1. 

Suka’s view-point is that jignydsa is only for “ Moksha- 
labha ”, i.e., obtaining Moksha through knowledge ob- 
tained by jignydsa. This is the position of Anandatirtha, 
who under I. 1. 1 states that the attaining of Moksha 
through the grace of Parabrahma-Vishnir is the only 
objective aimed at by jignydsa. {Parasyabrahmano Vishndk 
prasdddditi vd bhavate, Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. 1 ; cf. Suka’s 
Bhdshya I. 1.1: Mdkshopdyabhuta Bhagavadbhaktireva 
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etad sastrasya vis hay ah tddrisa bhaktidvdra mdkshaldbha- 
yeva praydjanam.) 

Suka, in I. 1. 2, says that some authorities enunciate 
that Brahman is Nirvisesha, and that expressions which 
describe Brahman as jagadjanmddikdrana, etc., are to be 
understood as indicating no lakshana. It is not possible, 
he states, to establish a Parabrahman who is devoid of 
lakshana and at the same time capable of srishii, sthithi and 
laya, which are his chief characteristics. According to Suka, 
BadarSyana’s view is that Brahman should be recognized 
by the characteristics indicated in the Sutra Janmddyasya 
yathah, creation, protection and destruction, which are 
the chief characteristics by which Brahman should be 
understood. This is, he adds, the essence of all the 
Vedanta (Sarvav&ddnta sdram). This view closely follows 
Anandatirtha’s in I. 1. 2, where in declaring Brahma- 
lakshana, he quotes from the Skdnda Purdna '• — Srishii 
sthithi samhdra niyamana gndndgnd^ia bandha mbkshd,- 
yathah ; utpaththi sthithi samhdra niyati gndnamavrutihi ; 
bandha mokshancha purushdth yasmdth sa Harirekardtiti 
Skdnde. This has to be compared with Suka’s words : 
Utpaththi sthithi lay a samdndrthah pravesa niyamanddltidm 
sthithirantharbhdva-naprtitha upadesah. This is to support 
his view that the chief lakshanas of Parabrahman are 
known through the lakshanas of creation, protection and 
destruction and He cannot therefore be without lakshanas. 
Parabrahman in the form of Sri Hari is the sole Lord 
to grant, out of His grace, Moksha. 

If Nirvisesha Brahman is postulated, the result of 
jignydsa would prove to be nothing ; on the other hand, 
a contradictory result will be attained [viparlta phald- 
neva drashtavydni)N 

In parts of his comments on 1. 1. 2, Suka follows 
the actual wording of Anandatirtha. Thus, the following 
is from Anandatirtha’ s comment as found in the Anuvyd- 
khydna : — Janmddasyeti tenaiiad vishnbreva svalakshanam. 

This is the gloss of Krishnacharya, the commentator of Suka 
Bhashya, ste Suka Bkashya, 
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asybdhhavadi hUutvam sdkskadeva svalakshanam- This 
might be compared with the following from Suka’s com- 
ments on the identical Sutra (I. 1. 2) ■.—Jagad/anmddi 
kdranatvam parabrahmanb lakshanam bhavatlii prdha 
janmddyasya iti. 

Again, Anandatirtha in his Anuvydkhyana, commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says in ascribing to Brahman paripurnagima : — 
Brahmasabdbpi hi gmmpurtimeva vadatyayam. This may be 
compared with Suka’s words in I. 1.2; Gimagana paripur- 
7 tatve.na saviseskatvameva hi param Brahmana ■upadisyate. 
Again, Anandatirtha in his Amwydkhydna, in commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says, in describing Brahman as possessed of 
countless gimas : — Athbnantagunam Brahma 7iirbheda mapi 
bhdvyate- This may be compared with Suka’s words in 
I. 1. 2 : — Aparimbyatvdt bhutatianta parama mail gala gmia 
gana pari-purnatvma saviseshatva meva hi param Brahmana 
Upadisyate. 

Again, Anandatirtha quotes in support of his inter- 
pretation of Brahma-Sutra 1. 1. 3, the following from 
the Skdnda Purdna : 

cTT It 

Rigyajussdtndtharvdscha Bhd^'atam pdjichardtrakam i 
Mularamdya^tamchaiva sdstrarnithyabhidhiyaie ii 
Yachchdnukulametasya tachcha sdstram praklrtitam i 
A thbnyb granthavistdro 7 taiva sdstram kuvartma tat ii 
This might be compared with Suka’s commentary on L1.3» 
where he thus quotes the first half of the above two 
verses • 

Rigyajussdmdthaj'vdkhya Bhdratam panchardtrakam i 
Yachchd7iukulameteshdm tachcha sdstrafn prak%rtitam\f^ 


Here etesham is wrongly put down for etasya, thus making the 
subject singular and the pronoun plural, 
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Suka quotes this as a well-known “Vachana” 
without pointing to the source from which it is taken. 
Anandatirtha quotes the Skdnda Purmta as his source. 

Suka next quotes the Sruti text, Yo brahmditam 
vidadhdti purvam ybvai veddmscha prdhinbti tasmai iti, 
which is found quoted already by Anandatirtha in the 
opening part of his work Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, 
where he proves that Vishnu imparted the knowledge of all 
the Sastras to Brahman in order to show that he formed 
the source of all knowledge — Sdstraybnitvdt. 

Similarly, what Anandatirtha says in I. 1. 2, Janmd- 
dasya yathah, abhignd sarvagna., etc., is repeated by Suka 
in his comments on 1. 1. 6. 

Again, when commenting on II. 2. 44, Vipratiske- 
dhachcha, Suka quotes the following verses in support of 
his view without mentioning the source from which they 
are taken : 

^ ii 

3T?f«3Trf?r i 

3T5r^mt=5r nr 1 ?^ ii 

Tvam ki rudra mahdblidga mohasdstrdni kdraya 11 

Atatkydni vitathydni viparltdni darsayas 

Prakdsi kuruchdtmdnam aprakdsancha mam kuru II 
ityddi, etc. 

This might be compared with the following from 
Anandatirtha’ s Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nhmaya^ I. 48-49, 
where he says he quotes as from Vardha Purdytam 

the following ; — 

nfinifr nrf^nwrfn ii 

3Tci«;nn4 1 

^^rrcJTR 3T5rer^=Er nr 

Tvamcha rudm maMbdPd mohasdstrdni kdraya 11 
Atathydni vitathydni darsayasva mah^bhuja i 
Prakdsam kuru cha dtmdnam aprakdsamcha mdnt kuru II 
Though Suka gives the verses slightly differently, there can 
be no question that he has taken them from Anandatirtha. 

Next, in commenting on Sutra I. 1. 15, Taddh&tu 
vyapadesdchcha (identical with Anandatirtha’ s I. 1. 14), Suka 
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quotes the identical Sruti (Taittiriya) text referred to by 
Anandatirtha ; — 

3TPn%i ii — (^. 

Kdhyevdnydth kah prdnydth i 
Yadeska dkdsa dnandd uasydth ll 

— (Taitt. 2-7.) 

Then, in commenting on Sutra 1. 1. 16, Mantra- 
varnikamevacha glyate, Suka quotes likewise the same 
Sruti texts as Anandatirtha, Brahmaviddp^tdii param and 
Saiyam gndfiam atux^itam Brahma, practically copying 
Anandatirtha’s commentary ipsissima verba. 

Further, in commenting on I. 1, 18 (corresponding to 
Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya I. 1. 17, Bkedavyapadesdchcha), 
Suka gives the Sruti text quoted by Anandatirtha: 
Adrisye Andtme Anirukte Anilayane abkayam praiisktdm 
vindaie atkthasb abkayam gatb bhavati. 

Likewise, in his comments on 1. 1. 20, Asminnasyacha 
tadybgam sdsti (Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya, I. 1. 17), Suka 
quotes the Brihat Samhita text, Sirdndrdyanapakshd 
dakshina savya Ivacha etc., which occurs in Anandatirtha’s 
comments on Brahma-Sutrd I. 1. 15, Mantravarnika- 
mlvacha glyate. It should be noted that this quotation 
occurs in the same Adhikarana in both the commentaries 
- — i.e., Anandamayddhikaranam, In Suka, this quotation 
practically ends his comments on L 1. 20 and with it he 
ends Anandamayddhikarana. Suka argues that if Brahman 
has avayavas, then he cannot be described as one not 
possessing avayavas, gmias, dkdra, etc. 

Again, in his comments on Brakma-Suira I. 1. 26, 
Chchandobhidhdndn netichet nathathd chetorpawd nigadd- 
thathdhi darsanam, corresponding to Anandatirtha’s com- 
ments on Brakma-Sutra I. 1. 25, Suka quotes the same 
Sruti text Ch’etorpan&rtham vinigadyaie. Similarly, the 
Purushasukta text quoted by Anandatirtha under Brahma- 
Sutra 1. 1. 26, Bhutddipada vyapadesbpapaththe schaivam, 
is enlarged by Suka who quotes in full the same text 
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under his comments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1, 28, Upadesa 
bkedd7inetickenndbhayasminnapya virddhdt. 

In 1. 2. 19, Antkarydm adhidaivddhilbkddhishu tad- 
dkarmavyapadesdi, Suka follows Ramanuja in adding 
Ibkddhi (where Ibkddhi is omitted by Anandatirtha), 
but follows Anandatirtha’ s interpretation, quoting the same 
Sruti text, though he quotes it at greater length. (See 
Anandatirtha’s Byahma-Sutra Bhdshya I. 2. 18.) 

Similarly, Suka’s I. 2. 20 follows Anandatirtha’s 
I. 2. 19.^* 

Again, Suka’s comment on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 21, 
Antkastaddkat'mdpadesdtk, is but a reflection of the com- 
ment of Anandatirtha on I. 1. 20, the corresponding 
Sutra and on I. 1. 21 Bheda vyapadesdchcka in the same 
adhikarana — Antastatvddhikarana of Anandatirtha and 
Antarddkikai'ana of Suka. 

Though Suka adopts bheda throughout, he is careful 
to avoid anything approaching Anandatirtha’s theory of 
tdratamya bheda as among jlvas. Anandatirtha holds to 
pajicha bheda, which are fundamental to his system. Suka, 
however, accepts only jwesa bheda and jwa prakriti bheda. 

We may now sum up and note the points in which Suka 
and Anandafirtha agree and those in which they appear 
to differ. First, as to the points on which they agree : — 

(1) Sdstrasya uityatvam \i.e., Sabda(Veda) is eternal]. 

(2) Jagatjaiimddikdranam Ndrdyana eva [i.e., Vishnu 
is the cause, etc. of the world). 

(3) Ata sdstrayonitvam tasybktam, i.e., Vishnu can 
be understood only through the proofs manifested in the 
Sastra. 

(4) Tatascha Parabrakmano Ndrdyanasya nikhila ja- 
gatjanmddikdrajiatva rupa lakshanam siddham {i.e., Para- 
brahma Narayana is the sole possessor of the characteristic 

But Suka reads I. 2. 20 thus ; Na cha Smariha matha dharma- 
bhildpaschartraschya . Anandatirtha and Sankara, however, take 
schartraschya with the next Sutra. In this Suka agrees with 
Ramanuja and Srikantha. But Srikara agrees with Sankara and 
Anandatirtha. 
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of jagatjanmdidikdi,yan(itvcii creation, protection and 
destruction. This is the established fact throughout the 
Sutras). 

Next, as to the points on which Suka and Ananda- 
tirtha differ, we may note the following = — 

1, In his interpretation of I. 1. 11, Gait sdmauyd/, 
Suka says that those who practise Bhakti in the nine forms 
mentioned in the Bkdgavata are on a level. This is a 
departure from Anandatirtha, who holds that there is 
tdratamya among the nine different kinds of faithful 
devotees. They are not put by Anandatirtha on an equal 
footing as is done by Suka. Suka holds that these are 
all equal in Moksha — tasmddmiyatamdpi nazdndniapi 
bhaktmdm mdksliarupaphalasya samdnatvdt. Anandatirtha 
holds : — Mdkshaye laye tdratamyam devdndmapi dris/iya/e 
(see Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I). Suka repeats 
the equality of all bhaktas of whatever nature, among the 
nine different kinds, in Moksha, in I. 1. 12 : — Tasi/idt 
sravanddlndm tdratamyam ndstlti siddham. We ought to 
compare this with what Anandatirtha says in his Malta- 
bhdraia Tdtparya Nlrnaya (I. 51.); — Nirddshatvam idra- 
tamyam muktdndmapi ckdekyate, in which both faultlessness 
and gradation among Muktas is clearly postulated. 

2. Suka holds there is bkeda as between Jlva and 
Isvara ; but not as between jlvas themselves. Anandatirtha 
holds that there is difference between jlvas as well. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 1. 18, Bhedavyapadd- 
sdeheka, stresses the remark that there being many 
Sutras referring to BMda, such as Bhedavyapadesde/ic/ia 
(I. 1. 18) ; Bhedavyapadesdckckdnnyaha (I. 1. 22) ; B/ieda- 
vydpadesdekeha (I. 3. 4) ; Bh&dasrut&rvailakskaiiydchcha 
(II. 4. 17); Bheddnneiiche-nnaikasydmapi (III. 3. 2) ; 
adhikantu bMdanirdzsdt (II. 1. 22), etc. in the Bralmia- 
Sutras, critics, not properly understanding their bkeda 
import, exercise their verbal ingenuity for interpreting 
them from the abkeda point of view, through their ardent 
love of mere contradiction. Suka hints that even in the 
Sutrakara’s time there was observable this tendency towards 
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aokMa zsidi consequently to do away with that tendency, 
the Sutrakara specifically introduced into the Brakma- 
Suiras this species of Sutras establishing the Bheda 
view-point. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 2. 14, says that the Jiva 
is a Sakha of Isa and not his equal. The Bhagavata, 
according to him, is devoted to the demonstration of the 
difference between J%va and Paramatman in their respective 
svarupa (I. 2. 17). Jiva is jiva; and Paramatman is Para- 
matma ; both will not and do not undergo any transfor- 
mation in any kind of manifestation (I. 2- 18). Both Suka and 
Anandatirtha think that there is bheda in svarupa between 
Jiva and Paramatman, a point in which they fundamentally 
differ from Sankara, who holds that both are one in mani- 
festation and svarupa ; only in manifestation it is vyavahara. 
Again, commentingon III. 3. 19, Samana evancha bhedachcha^ 
Suka says that bhMa does not extend to the different 
avatdras. All avaidras are samd^ia in svarupa like gold 
and jewels made out of gold {kanaka and makuta), though 
they seem different as between themselves. This is in 
accordance with the view of Anandatirtha. Commenting on 
III. 3. 25, Vedhddyartka bheddt, Suka says that Jiva 
can approximate (in gund) as far as Parabrahman. Tatra 
j%va lakshanam sarva Vedhddhikam Parabrahmani ndchyate. 
Adh denotes that Jiva can get to Brahman. But why does 
not the Jiva become part of Parabrahman ? Because only 
deha sdrupya is possible and Brahman becomes, through 
majttrasi Vasa. The term Vedha has been used and not 
Brahman. This is to show that assimilation with Brahman 
is not possible. Commenting on III. 4. 39, Athasthvithara 
jydyd lingdchcha., Suka comments that, to those who are 
imbued with Bhakti and Yoga and who deserve the best, 
there shall be sama darsana. Commenting on III. 4. 40, 
Tadbhuta, etc., Suka says that this Sutra suggests the grant of 
samatva to those who approach the Brahman with humility. 
“ To those who show themselves as humble servants of 
mine Hariddsa bhavdbhyah)., I give them my own rupa 
{tadrupabhdvam) as declared in the Syuti" PhpArr 
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j%va and ha thus seems the fundamental basis of Suka’s 
Bhashya. 

In keeping with this view of the dependence of the 
jlva on the Isa is the doctrine of- Moksha propounded by 
Suka. Commenting on IV. 4. 17 Jagadvyapara varjam, 
Suka asks : Does the mumuksha attain all the eight qualities 
of Paramatma, such as Jagadvyapara, etc., after attaining 
realization {mukti) ? The answer is Jagadvyapara varjam. 
He attains Brahmatva — excluding the eight qualities. He 
is a paratantra, subordinate to Paramatma. He gets 
mbksha because of the grace of the Almighty [Bhagavat 
prasada labdhasya mbkshasya pratyagatmana samtihitaiva- 
masti). This lack of jagadvyapara shows the mumukshu’s 
parata 7 itratva. 

Commenting on IV. 4. 21, Suka winds up by 
saying that the mumukshu enjoys bliss in associatwu wtlh 
{sdkam) Parabrahman. This is the objective of the desire of 
the jlva. 

Suka, however, finds some difficulty in holding strictly 
to his view that there is no bheda as between jlvas. 
At one point, he appears to evade the issue. Thus, though 
he quotes, while commenting on I. 3. 43 Sushupfyut- 
krdntybr bhedhia., texts from the Bhdgavata indicating 
bheda between jlvas, he does not identify himself with 
them. He simply passes them by, saying that there 
is bheda between jlvas and Isvara. In places like 
this, jlva paraspara bheda seems to be tacitly denied by 
him. He appears to quote these texts only to establish 
bheda between jlva and Isvara. According to him, none 
but Parabrahman can be the Lord of the Universe. How- 
ever, Suka, in commenting on III. 2. 40 Purvantu 
Bddardyanb hUuvyapadesdth, states that Narayana grants 
phala \.o jlvas in keeping with the merit of their past 
actions {Ndrdyandt tattat jlvdndm taiiat purvdnugunyena 
phalam bhavatlti nlschetavyam). This would seem to 
indicate that tdratamya as between jlvas would seem to be 
recognized by Suka, though he does not enlarge on the 
topic. This is a rare statement ; usually he propounds bhMa 
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as only between jwa and Brahman, but does not enlarge 
on differences between jwa and jlva. 

In commenting on 1. 1. 13 Anandamaybbhyasat, Suka 
closely follows the reasoning adopted by Jayatxrtha in his 
Nyaya Sudhd, when explaining charama sabda in I. 1. 25 
Jybtishcharandbhidhdndd?^ In his comments on the latter, 
Jayatirtha raises the issue whether charama sabda is applica- 
ble to Parabrahman or to the Jiva and answers by saying 
that it is applicable only to the former. In dealing with 
the identical point when commenting on I. 1. 13, Suka 
sets down the same view and concludes by saying that in 
this Sutra (I. 1. 13) it is Paramatman only that is primarily 
contemplated and that there is not even a distant suggestion 
that there is abheda between Jwa and Isvara {tasmdt iJm 
sdrlratvdsya Paramdtmccnylva paryavasdndt na jlvesvara 
abheda prasakti gandhbpi iti niscBiyate). 

Suka’s interpretation of 1. 1. 13, Anandamaybbhydsdt, 
bears also evident traces of adoption of the phraseology 
used by Jayatirtha in his Nydyasudhd on the same Sutra. 
Suka opens his argument thus : 

“ =aR:#TSvrw%s ii ” ?r%. =5?;? 

ii ii “ ?rwTg:r 

## arn sThwir: n - 

jtIh, 3Tv-?rwT5i, 11 'u^rrcJTi^ ^t^F^rsv^iw i sr^qrar qw 

31111% : frqr r% sTRvqirq q-^:fncJTR ii ^c^tI ii wlrarq 

55s«qT sRJFqr war ii ^rlr TUTTcqqRq% ii 


Charama Sabda has to be differentiated from Charamasloka, 
which has a large literature associated with it in Sri-Vaishnava 
philosophy. See Charamasloka tdtparyadlpika^ see Madras Catalogue 
of Skt. MSS. IV, i. C. page 3665(b); R. No. 3665(b), etc. In the 
Rahasyatraya of Sri Vedantacharya, we have a treatise on the three 
great principles of Sri-Vaishnava religion ; Ashidkshara^ lOvaya and 
Charamasloka^ see for a commentary on it, Madras TrL Cat. of 
V, 1. Skt. C. p. 671^^ 4714. 
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ci^TTg; ^rffcf 3^i?F^TSvq'^% ii ?is^ 

simiT»q% il 5T 5 5fr^: Ii 

Compare this with Jayatirtha’s comments in his N'yaya- 
sndhd on the same Siitra : — 

3iir^n%JT?^i5T^ri^3T: % 5rfTf% qilcfiT^ aRT^r:ti 31%- 
f| f wrn'i?f% trf pwrs 

^^Tf3i 5^T%^rsvr5?ir 5ri'’mJr i%ftr?m3TW'^375TT; 11 trw 11 

i%^s^w?^r: tr^irCT^ 3^ ^mr%r% 1 ?i^5r ^ fm 

i^En^sjr-fsr^JTfci; 1 1 % riRcsn% 11 ars^r ^Ta: ii 53 : 3??r3?fif^ 

fl r%^^ir%3: 11 

Thus, Suka concedes : (1) Jlvesa bkeda, i.e., that jiva 
and Isa are different ; (2) Jagat saiyatvam] Sastrasya nityat- 
vam ; (3) Jiva can attain to the sdrupya of Paramfitman ; (4) 
Equality in svanipa as between avatdras (III. 3. 19) ; and 
(5) Both hold that Parabrahman is Nirguna in so far as he 
is held to be absolutely free from saiva, rajas and tamo 
gunas ; but he is held to be full of anajidddi sadguuas in 
regard to which he is described as gicnapurua. But Suka 
does not agree with Anandatirtha in assigning tdratamya- 
bhMa among jlvas. Suka, however, holds with Ananda- 
tirtha that Paramatman is one, in all his multifarious forms ; 
there being no bhbda between his avatdras. 

From what has been set out above, it will be conceded 
that Suka came long after Anandatirtha. How long 
after, it is not po'ssible to state definitely. But seeing 
that the position assumed by Suka, though basically 
identical with that of Anandatirtha, is still one somewhat 
at variance from his, it might be suggested that it is an 
attempt at producing a Bhdshya on the Brakma-Sutras 
to suit the special position of the Bhagavata school repre- 
sented by him. The tradition of this school was evidently 
one of bh%da but not probably bheda of the logical type 
propounded by Anandatirtha and propagandized with zeal 
by his school. The Smartha or the Bhagavata matha of 
Talkad claimed Suka’s Bhdshya as its own possibly for two 
reasons : {a) to provide a Bhdshya for itself and its adhe- 
rents, which seemed a necessity seeing that other leading 
maths Md their own ; and (<5) to suggest that though 
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it followed the bfmda theory in its interpretation, it differed 
in certain respects from the theory as worked out by 
Anandatirtha. These differences, though they do not 
go to the root of the matter, are possibly thought of 
to be material enough to justify the claim of a separate 
school. It is possible too that it adheres to quite an ancient 
tradition. However this may be, these considerations would 
suggest a date for Suka, the B/idshyakdra, far removed from 
Anandatirtha. While Suka follows closely the latter’s 
Bhdshya and as might be expected holds fast to his cardinal 
doctrine of bkeda, he agrees to differ from him in certain 
other phases of his doctrine. Considerable time should 
have elapsed between the two for Suka to attempt at 
popularising such a radical departure from the bkeda view 
propounded by Anandatirtha. Probably we may not be 
far wrong if we premised that a couple of centuries 
divides the one from the other. If Anandatirtha belongs 
to the 13th century A.D.., Suka may, perhaps, be set 
down to at least the 16th century. His criticism of the 
Advaita position would induce one to shift him to the 
next century even. In it, he envisages a fully developed 
Advaita attitude. Suka’s language is also quite modern ; 
he quotes sparingly from the Srutis, except where he 
takes from Anandatirtha and the Telugu part of his 
Srutiglta is almost conversational in character. This 
apart, the type of bhakti — utter dependence on God in 
a spirit of humility — would also seem to signify a late 
date. Judging from the criticisms he offers on the 
Advaita School of his time, which is referred to by him at 
different points of his Bhdshya, Suka’s work should, if 
anything, be advanced by perhaps another century. Thus 
Suka, in fact, holds up devotion to Vishnu of a somewhat 
extreme type as the ideal to be aimed at by those desirous 
of mdksha. While commenting on I. 2. 5 Sabda viskeshdt, 
he says that in order to realize mdksha, Bhagavan Nara- 
yana alone should be resorted to as the sole bestower of 
mdksha to those who meditate on him [Amndyd visheshi- 
taha Parctmdimandnyaira mumukshupdsyatva mapahasati. 
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tasmddbkagavdwzardyana eva mumukshupdsyatvena prati- 
pattavyaha). He approvingly quotes in this connection, 
in support of his position, Bhdgavafa, IX. 9. 21, Avis- 
mitam paripwna Mmam, etc. Quite in keeping with 
this standpoint is his summing up of the import of the first 
five adhikaranas of the first Adkydya. Of these five 
adhikaranas, Suka says : — Parama Purusha Bhagavan 
Narayana alone is the one to be meditated upon and 
discussed, in order to realize moksha, as he is the sole 
Lord of creation, protection and destruction as declared 
throughout the Vedanta. In commenting on I. 4. 3, 
Tadadhlnatvaitadarihavai, Suka writes thus referring to the 
Advaita position : — -Tava mate Brahma vyatirikta vastva- 
bhdvdt ; yadyakasmddbhedam parikalpya sdstrdni pravarte- 
ran tadd teshdm bhrdnta praldpa vishesko vyartpidyasascha 
prasajyaie tasmddasthyaiva tayorbhedaha. This shows that 
Suka belongs to the post-Sankara period. Commenting 
on II. 1. 7, AsaditichennapratishMka mdtratvdt^ Suka 
says : — Those that argue that visva is mithya are rejected 
here. Adkydsa in Brahman is what is not supported by 
the Vida. It is against Sruti texts : Yatovd imdni bhutdni, 
etc. Jagat is therefore satya. Otherwise, Sruti texts will 
be rendered mutually contradictory. Brahma satyatva will 
end in Brahma mithyatva. Both adhydsa and Brahman 
will become satya. Thus the adhydsa theory will end in 
no satisfactory solution {anavastcP). This will be the result 
of predicating that visva is mithya. Therefore jagat is 
satya and nitya. Hence it is stated in the Bhdgavata : — 
Satyavratam satyaparam trisatyam satyasya ydnim nihitancha 
satye satyasya satyamiti (Canto X). Again, commenting 
on II. 1. 8, Apltan, etc., Suka adds if jagat is mithya, 
then moksha which we aim at is also rendered mithya. 
All the Sastras are thus rendered asamanjasa. It would 
be folly to predicate mithyatva ; for it is destructive of 
z\\ bhakti. Thus all meditation will be rendered futile. 

In II. 1. 9, Natudrushtdntdbhdvdt, Suka next observes 
that when meditation goes, moksha mv'A\ become impossible. 
The becomes Bhramara by meditation and the 
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fear of Bhramara. Similarly the jiva, by meditation on 
Brahman, can attain Sarupya — the rupa that it meditates 
on. According to the opposite theory {asanmaia) if every- 
thing is unreal, then the example of Bhramara and Kita 
would be unreal. The final result of sarupya, i.e., 
Brahmatva, would be thus rendered unreal, so that the 
doctrine itself becomes untrue {asamanjasa). Commenting 
on 11. 1. 10, Svapaksha dbshachcha, Suka says : — Your 
own view-point is false. If sarlra is asatya, then j%va and 
Isvara being one and both within bondage, there will be 
no such thing as father, teacher, son, disciple, etc., thereby 
resulting in mahdddsha. Therefore, such a view-point is 
extremely faulty. This is made clear in our Srutigltd 
Bhdshya?^ Next commenting on II. 1. 11, Tarkdpraiiskid- 
nddapi, Suka says that those who leave the Vedas and 
base their argument on mere logic, find it impossible to 
establish their doctrine. Vaiseshikas base themselves on 
logic but hold that there is bheda between jwa and 
Isvara. Others basing on logic, go a different way and 
try to establish a doctrine which cannot carry conviction 
{i.e., that visva is mithya). Commenting on II. 1. 12, Anya- 
dhdnmneyamitich^ devamapyanirmbksha prasangaha, Suka 
says that if jagat is mithya, sarlra is denied. If sarlra 
is denied, then the sariroAtss dtman postulated by the 
doctrine presumes he is already Brahman and as such 
has attained mbksha. Hence moksha-sddhana for him is 
needless (asat). Commenting on II. 1. 13, Yetenasishtd- 
parigrahd apivydkhydtdha, Suka says that the doctrine of 
the nirlsvara Sankhyas is also contradicted here. Suka 
follows the reading of Ramanuja in II. 1. 18 Asadvyapa- 
desdmie, etc. — which Sutra is split into two by Anandatirtha 
and Suka. But in interpreting the Sutra, Suka quotes the 
very Sruti text cited by Anandatirtha — ndsadasinno sadd- 
slththaddmm. The strong criticism that is offered by Suka 

This work has been quoted more than once by Suka in his 
Bhashya. See text above in regard to Suka’s Bhashya on it. 
Srutigltd is a part of Canto X of Bhdgavata, in which jagat 
satyatva is established. 
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of the Advaita position and the rest of his criticism of 
that standpoint as briefly indicated above would seem to 
indicate that he probably wrote long after the Advaita 
position had become fully established. The cumulative 
effect of all available evidence — historical and philosophical 
— would seem to suggest that he belonged to the 16th, 
if not indeed, to the 17th century. 

Though he follows Anandatirtha in upholding the 
bheda doctrine, Suka differs from him largely in his read- 
ings of the text of the Brahma-Sutra, thus showing that he 
only adopts as much as is necessary for his purposes and 
no more. Thus unlike Anandatirtha, but like Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka and Srikara, he retains the Sutra 1 . 1. 9, 
Pratignavirbdhat. Ramanuja interprets the pratigna here 
referred to as the statement made in the Chchdnddgya 
text (VI. 1) : — Through the knowledge of one thing all 
things are to be known. Nimbarka follows him in this 
interpretation as well and both use it to reject the 
Purvapakshin’s argument that sat is the Pradhana. If 
the Pradhana were the cause, says Ramanuja, the aggre- 
gate of sentient beings could not be known through it, 
for sentient beings are not the effect of a non-sentient 
principle, and there would thus arise a contradiction. 
Nimbarka’s comment is not only brief — just a line — but 
also merely turns into aphoristic form what Ramanuja 
had said before him. Quoting the same text as Ramanuja, 
he remarks that to suggest that the cause is a non-sentient 
being cannot prove acceptable. {Kincha ekavidyd 7 ui tu 
sarvavidyd 7ia pratignd virbdhddapi na achetaua kdrandddha 
sddhuh). Suka, with whom Brahma Tarka occupies a 
place wholly subordinate to Bhakti, does not refer to 
Pradha,na in this connection except for the evolution 
from the Bhdgavata of the text Yanmdyayd> gahanayd 
{Bhdgavata, IV. 7. 30) in his comment on Brahma- 
Sutra, I. 1. 6, Gaunaschenndtma sabddt. On this 
text, he adds the remark that though Prakriti looks as 
the more prominent thing, Paramatman is the cause. 
{Tataschdyamabhigna sabdah prakritlmukhya bva bhavati, 
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tena cha paramatmaiva gamyate tasmajjagatkaranatva 
rupasya paramatma lakskanasya na kdchitkskaiik). Later, 
when he comments on I. 1.9, Pratignd virddhdtiSvkz 
omits all mention of Prakriti and proceeds : — Unless one 
meditates according to the Sastras, there is no realization 
of Moksha to him. Why ? Pratigna virddhdt, i.e., it is 
opposed to the declared sayings (of the Upanishads). 
If at all any one can realize Moksha, then, he could 
do so only in accordance with the texts: No one that 
does not duly meditate on Me with all his heart and 
soul, he cannot realize Me, through My grace, through 
knowledge and through the grace of My Lakshmi {Bhdga- 
vata^ X. 72. 11); No one that does not duly become a 
suppliant of Mine will be eligible for realizing Me {Bhdga- 
vata X. 51. 43) ; “Know it for certain, O Kaunteya, no 
faithful servant {bhaktd) of Mine will come to ruin” 
[Bhagavad-Gltd, IX. 31.). Thus these pratignas (avowed 
statements) of Parabrahman will be contradicted. There- 
fore, in this way, should one with faith in him meditate 
upon and worship the immeasurably powerful Almighty. 
Such is the interpretation put — from the Bhakti point of 
view — by Suka on this Sutra, 

Suka treats the Pasupatyadhikarana and Uthpath- 
yadhikarana as one single adhikarayta and calls it Pasu- 
pathyadhikarana. In this he differs from the other 
commentators. 

Sankara thus arranges these sets of sutras : — 

II. 2. 33-36. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam in which 
the systems of Sugata and Vivasana (z.^., Buddhist and 
Jaina) systems are rejected. 

(Naikasminnasambhavat ; Evancha atma karthsnyam ; 
Nacha paryayadapyavirodho vikaradibhyah ; Antyavasthi- 
teschobhayannityatvadaviseshah.) 

II. 2. 37-14. Patyadhikaranara. 

Patyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandhanupapaththescha ; 
Adhishthananupapaththescha ; Karanavachchennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; Antavattvamasarvagnatava. 

The Pasupati and Nirguna doctrines are rejected. 

14 r 
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II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranani. 
Utpatyasambhavat; Nachakartuh karanam; Vignana- 
dibhave va tadapratishedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 

Bhagavata doctrine is rejected. 

Ramanujd s arrangement is as follows : — 

II. 2. 31-34. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 
Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 31. 

Evancha, etc. • • II. 2. 32. 

Nachaparya, etc. • • II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasththe, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Sugata and Jaina doctrines are rejected. 

II. 2. 35-38. Pasupatyadhikaranam. 

Patyura, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

Adhisthana, etc. . • II. 2. 36. 

Karana, etc. . • II. 2. 37. 

Antavattva, etc. . • II. 2. 38. 

Ramanuja omits the Sutra Sambaiidhimupapaththescha. 
This adhikaranam, in his view, rejects the Pasupata 
doctrine. 

II. 2. 39-42. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranani. 
Utpatyasambhavat . . II. 2. 39. 

Nachakartuh karanam . • II. 2. 40. 

Vignanadi, etc. . • II. 2. 41. 

Vipratishedhachcha . . II. 2. 42. 

Badarayana establishes, according to Ramanuja, the 
Bhagavata doctrine in this adhikaranam. 

Anandatlrtha adopts the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. Naikasmin adhikaranam. 

Naikasmin, etc. . . II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. . , II. 2. 34. 

Nacha, etc. .. 11.2, 35. 

Antyavasthiteschobhaya- 
nityatvadaviseshah, etc. II. 2, 36. 

The Syadvada mata ( 2 .<?., Jaina system) is rejected. 
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II. 2. 37-41. Patyiiradhikaranam. 

Patyurasam, etc. . . II. 2. 37. 

Sambandha, etc. . . II. 2. 38. 

Adhistha, etc. . , II. 2. 39. 

Karana, etc. • • II. 2. 40. 

Antavattva, etc. • • II. 2. 41. 

The Pasupata system is rejected. 

II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyadhikaranam. 

Utpatya, etc. • • II. 2. 42. 

Nacha, etc. • • II. 2. 43. 

Vigna, etc. . . II. 2. 44. 

Viprati, etc. • • II. 2. 45. 

The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 

Nimbarka has the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. 

Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasthi, etc. • • II. 2. 36. 

The Jaina doctrine is rejected by Badarayana in 
these four sutras. 

II. 2. 37-41. 

Patyur, etc. to Antavattva, etc. 

The Pasupata system is rejected. 

II. 2. 42-46. 

Utpatti, etc. to Vipratishedha, etc. 

The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 

Nimbarka follows Anandatirtha, his commentary being 
nothing more than the noting down of the conclusions 
arrived at by Anandatirtha, the argumentative portion 
being almost entirely omitted. This is one of the Adhi- , 
karanas which unmistakably shows that Nimbarka came 
after Anandatirtha and not vice versa. 

Vallabha styles sutras 33-36 as the Naikasminnasam- 
bhavadityadhikaranam and includes the following sutras 
under it ' 
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Naikasminnasambhavat • • II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Nachaparya, etc. • • II. 2. 35. 

Antyavasthi, etc. • • II. 2. 36. 


According to Vallabha, Badarayana in these sulras 
rejects the Vivasana, Le., Jaina, doctrine. 


2. 37-41. Patyurasamanjasyadhikaranam. 

Patyurasamanjasyat 

. . II. 2. 37. 

Samban, etc. 

• • II. 2. 38. 

Adhishthana, etc. 

. . II. 2. 39. 

Karana, etc. 

. . II. 2. 40. 

Antavattva, etc. 

.. II. 2. 41. 


According to him, Badarayana rejects in these sutras 
Anisvara Tarkikavada, i.e., the system that postulates 
that there is no creating Lord. 

II. 2. 42-45. Uttpaththisambhavadhikaranam. 

Utpattisambhavat • • II. 2. 42. 

Nachakartuh, etc. . . IL 2. 43. 

Vignanadi, etc, • • II. 2. 44. 

Vipratishedhachcha . • II. 2. 45. 

Badarayana here rejects, according to him, some parts 
of the Bhagavata system. 

Vallabha simply states the conclusions of Sankara in a 
few sentences, often using Sankara’s words and phrases. 

Suka exhibits these identical sutras thus : — 

II. 2. 32-35. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 

Naikasminsambhavat; Evanchatmakarthsnyam; Nacha- 
paryayadapyavirodhovikaradibhyah ; Anthyavasthitescho- 
bhaya nityatvadaviseshah. 

According to him, the Jaina system is rejected in 
these sutras. 

II. 2. 36-44. Pasupathyadhikaranam. 

Pathyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandha n u p ap a t h t h e h ; 
‘ ‘ Adhishthananupap athescha ’ ’ ; Karanavachennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; Anthavathvamasarvagnathava ; Utpatyasambha- 
vat; Nachakarthuhkaranam ; Vignanadibhavevatadaprati- 
shedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
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The Pasupata system is, according to him, rejected 
in these sutras. 

Suka thus is unique in his division of the sutras ; in 
place of three he has only two adhikaranas. The first of 
these he styles Ekasminsambhavddkikaranam, following 
Sankara and Ramanuja ; the second he calls Pasupatyadhi- 
kara7tam, in which he combines the sutras which go to 
form the P atyadhikaranam and Utpatyasambhavddhikara- 
nam of Sankara zxiA Pasupatyadhikaranam and U tpathyadhi- 
karanam of Ramanuja. As will be seen, Pasupatyadhi- 
karanam is the name given by Suka to the two sets 
of adhikaranwins combined by him. In regard to the 
subject-matter, in the Ekasmmsambhavddkikaratiajn, Suka 
agrees with the rest of the commentators in suggesting 
that in them Badarayana rejects the Jaina system. In 
the next adkikarajtam, Suka does not agree with Sankara 
and Ramanuja in the view that there is any reference 
in the sutras comprising it to the Bhagavata system. He 
treats the whole as one adhikaranam and applies it to 
the Pasupati system. In this he partly agrees with Ananda- 
tirtha and Nimbarka, who suggest that there is no reference 
to the Bhagavata system in these sutras. Anandatirtha 
divides the sutras forming it into two adhikaratiams and 
styles them Patyuradhikaraiia^n (II. 2. 37 to 41) and 
U tpatyadhikara^mm (II. 2. 42-45) in which the Pasupata 
and Sakti systems are respectively rejected by him. Suka, 
it will be seen, is unwilling to divide these sutras into 
two adkikara7tams and to treat the second set of these 
sutras as applicable to the Sakti doctrine. He suggests 
that all these sutras form only one adhikarariam and that 
they all refer exclusively to the Pasupata system which, 
according to him, is rejected by Badarayana. Why he 
does this will be apparent when it is stated that Suka 
belongs to the Bhagavata school and is loath to admit 
there is any discussion of that doctrine with a view to 
its rejection in these sutras. One other remarkable feature 
of Suka’s commentary in this part of his work is that 
he does not quote any slSkas from the BAdgamta to 
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support his position from II. 2. 32 to II. 2. 42. In com- 
menting on II. 2. 44, Vig-nmiadibhaveva tadapraHshedJiak, 
he quotes three slokas from the Bhdgavata (IV. 2. 28; 
IV. 2. 29 and IV. 2. 30), in which it is stated that 
those who follow Siva are Pashandas ; that they are 
opposed to the Vaishnava faith; that they adhere to 
customs not in keeping with accepted sanctions {uas/iia 
sauchd) ; that they are bigoted ; that they wear jala, bhasma 
and asthi ; that they assume the Sivadlksha ; and that they 
worship deities opposed to the devaias, find fault with 
Brahraanas, and that thus they derive the title Pdskimdas, 
etc. These quotations are intended to support Suka’s 
position deduced from this sulm (II. 2. 43) that those who 
are possessed of wisdom derived from gn/Jna vigndua 
vairdgyddi gunas should reject a system like that of the 
Pasupatas which makes fun of the Vidas, the B rdkmams, the 
Yagmpurusha, etc. Apart from these three quotations from 
the Bhdgavata to buttress his position against the Pasupatas, 
the only other sloka quoted by Suka from that work occurs 
in the next sutra (II. 2. 44) Vipratishedkdckcha. This sloka 
(IX. 9. 30) is quoted to support the position that the 
Pasupata system should be discarded. The sloka Tatheti 
rdgndbkihitam sarvalbka hitassivah \ dadhardvahiib 
Gaiigdm pdda puta jalam harlh II suggests the adoration of 
Siva in an entirely different aspect. (Let it be so; and 
so saying God Siva, who is the bestower of happiness on 
the whole world, at once took on his head the waters 
of the Ganges in order to be free from all pollution as 
its waters poured forth from the sacred feet of Hari).’’’’ 
He is represented as the friend of all kinds of people 
{Sarvafana kitachintaka), of those who follow the Purdnas 
mA. Upanishads and those who are opposed to them. Siva 
is thus associated with both. This position is supported 
further by Suka by a text, whose source is not disclosed 



The reference is to the story of Siva purging himself of all 
sin acquired by his connection with those not friendly to Vishnu. By 
his act of receiving Ganga on his head, he became “ sinless ”. 
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by Suka himself but which is actually found quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya as 
taken by him from the Varaha Purana. 

JTfTRRT II 

3TaK2TTR RcICinR RT^RFR I 
f ^ ^^TcRRJTSrai^?! ^ Rf II 

Tvam hi Rudra mahabhaga mbhasastrani kdraya II 

Atathydni vitathydni viparitdni darsaya i 

Prakdsam kuru chdtmana-m aprakdsam cha mam kuru II 

etc. 

(Oh illustrious Rudra! bring to light false doctrines 
exhibiting untruths, falsehoods and contrary teachings. 
Extol your own greatness ; and keep me hidden from 
my antagonists.) 

This was, Suka says, given as a command to Siva by 
Vishnu in order to hide himself from coming into contact 
with people possessing the tdmasa quality and to inculcate 
the doctrine (of the Pasupata system) in the world that 
Pasupati is the sole lord of the Universe to those who 
disbelieved in the greatness of Narayana. Since Pasupati 
is thus kind to all, Siva is described to be sarvalbkahita. 

Thus, while Suka differs from Anandatirtha in his 
grouping of the sutras, he agrees with him in securing 
the Bhdgavata position, by suggesting that there is no 
reference to it in the sutras. His adoption of the quotation 
from the Vardha Piirdna shows that he is, as customary 
with him, following Anandatirtha in his interpretation, 
wherever possible, of the sutras. Incidentally, the parti- 
cular slokas quoted by him from the Bhdgavata show 
that he is quite a late commentator. 

There is evidence to believe that Suka, the com- 
mentator, was an author who came subsequent to Vijaya- 
dhwaja, the author of Padyaratndvali, the leading Madhva 
commentary on the Bhdgavata. Suka incorporates in his 
commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras, the identical slokas 
from the Bhdgavata which Vijayadhwaja has linked the 
sutras with in explaining the slokas. To put the matter 
in another way, while Vijayadhwaja has quoted certain 
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sutras from the Brahma-Sutms in explaining a particular 
sloka in the Bliagavata, Suka has, in his turn, taken the 
self-same slokas to explain the sutms when writing his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras . In a word, the key 
to Suka’s interpretation of the B mkma-Sulms is to be 
found in Vijayadhwajlya. Vijayadhwaja was an ascetic 
guru of the Pejawar math, one of the eight maths of 
Udipi, founded by Anandatirtha. He probably lived about 
the sixteenth century. Suka, who follows his methodology, 
must be ascribed to a date posterior to him — say by about 
a century or so. 

Suka treats I. 4. 1, Anumdnika mapyeMshdmitichmHa 
sarira rupakavinyasiha griBiteh darsayaiicha as two sutras 
dividing it thus; — (1) Anu • • ■ • grUiUeh and (2) Darsa- 
yatlcha. All the other commentators — Sankara, Bhiiskara, 
Ramanuja, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Vignana- 
bhikshu and Srikara — combine these two sutras into one. 
Suka makes the first part the purvapaksha and in the second 
part establishes Siddhdntd, finally fixing that there is 
bheda between jiva and Ismra. In developing the argu- 
ment, he follows Anandatirtha. In treating the first part as 
helping to set down the purvapaksha argument, he adopts 
Sankara’s position, while in fixing the Siddhdnta, he 
follows Anandatirtha. Suka, in fact, follows Anandatirtha 
in his pada, though he does not explain ka in rdpaka in the 
first part of this sutra. Ka is, as aptly pointed out by 
Anandatirtha, quoting Panini, evidence of mferiority — in- 
feriority of the jlva to Isvara. The jlva is not rupa but 
rupaka of Isvara, i.e., inferior to Isvara. 

Following Ramanuja, Suka, again, treats II. 1. 11 and 
II. 1. 12 as two different sutras, whereas Anandatirtha and 
Sankara read them together as one sutra, though there is a 
slight difference in the reading of the latter. Such variations, 
however, are common among commentators on the Brahma- 
Sutras, as will be seen from the tables of comparison given 
in an Appendix to this volume (see Appendices). As this 
matter is considered at some length below, it is unnecessary 
to pursue it further here. The point to note is that 
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though Suka agrees with Anandatirtha generally, there are 
occasions on which he differs from him as from the rest 
of his predecessors. A few other sutras in the com- 
mentaries in which Suka follows Anandatirtha either in 
his interpretation or in requoting the Sruti texts quoted by 
him may be simply noted : — I. 1. 1, Aihathb brahmajigtiasa ; 
I. 1. 5, Gaunaschennatma sabdat', 1. 1. 15, Taddhetu vyapa- 
desachcha', 1. 1. 12), Bkeda. vyapadesdckcka \ I. 1. 20, Asmin 
nasyacha tadybgamsdsti ; I. 1. 29, Prdnastathdmigamat ; 

1. 1. 31, Sdsiradrushstydiupadesb vdmadevavat ] I, 2. 19, 
Antarydmyadhidaivddhilbkddishu taddharmavyapadbsdt ; I. 

2. 20, Nacha smdrtha maidddJtarmdbkildpdchchdrirascha ; 
I. 4. 1, Anumdnik mapyekeskdmiiichemta sarira rupaka 
vinyastha grUntbh darshayati cha ; 1. 4. 7, Trayditdmeva- 
chaiva mupanydsak prasnascha ; etc. 

Suka Bhashya Tika. 

A few words may be added about the writer of the 
Tlka on the Bhashya of Suka. The name of the writer of 
the Tlka on this Bhashya is Krishnacharya (see Suka 
Bhashya, p. 232). He belonged to the family of one 
Ramakrishnacharya {anvayasambhuta). He was of the 
Gargya gotra. His name appears as Krishnamdckdrya on 
p. 1 of the Suka Bhashya, but this seems a mistake for 
Krishnacharya. He calls his work Sarvaveddniasdra 
Mlmdmsa Bhdshya Chandrikd, in which only the more 
difficult passages or contexts are explained by him. The date 
of Krishnacharya is not known. Among the verses forming 
the Mangalaslbka of his commentary are two (4 and 5), 
which seem to be but echoes of two slbkas of Jayatirtha’s 
Mangalaslbka in his Tatvaprakdsika, a commentary on 
Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya. The following are 
the slbkas of Suka : — 

iixii 
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With these, compare the two following slo/cas taken from 
Jayatirtha’s work {Tatvaprakdsika I. Mctngaldcharana 
slbkas). 

ai'T ^r'^iirfh i 

ii^ii 

’ll wfjr i 

suf^: ii^ii 

The following similarities between the two sets of 
slokas may be noted : — 

(1) The words used by Jayatirtha are reproduced, for 
example, rathydmbho and gangasangdd visuddhyah in Suka 
appear in Jayatirtha as ratkyddbhih and gangdsangemi 
nairmalyam. 

(2) The governing idea in both is the same. 

Krishnacharya’s slbkas seem to be an adaptation of 

Jayatirtha’s and not vice versa. 

As we know Jayatirtha lived in the 14th century, it has 
to be inferred that Krishnacharya came after Jayatirtha. 
How long after, it is not possible to determine. As 
Suka himself is a late commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras, his commentator should have come some time 
after him. In any case, he cannot be much older than 
the 17th century A.D. 

Srikantha. 

It has been mentioned above that Srikantha, the author 
of the Bhdshya known after him, lived about the third 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. His Bhdshya admittedly 
outlines the Saiva Visishtadvaita Siddhanta. (See his 
comments on II. 1. 22, Adhikantu bhedanirdemt.y^ He 

In the course of his comments on this Sutra, Srikantha writes : 
Aanu ‘ iadananyatvam ’ ityabhedapratipadandt ‘ adhikantu ’ Hi 
bhldapratipadanat'- prapancha brahma^bh bhedabhedad} sadhi/b bhava- 
tlti chet—na, bhedabhedakalpam visishtadvaitam sadhayainaJ} | 7ta vayutn 
brahmaprapatichaydratyantameva bhedavddinab gha/apataydriva 
tadanyatva parasrutivirbdhdt | na va atyantabhedavadinafi suktiraja- 
taybrivaikataramityatvlna, tatsvdbhamka gunabheda parasrufi vifddhdl | 
na cha bhedabhedavadinab, vastu virbdhdt \ kiniu sarirasariripbriva 
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identifies Siva with Parabrahman, thus subordinating all 
other deities to Siva. (See I. 1. 17-20 ; I. 2. 5 ; 1. 2. 8 ; 

1. 3. 2; III. 2. 35-36; III. 3. 15-17; IV. 4. 9; etc.) The 
superiority to Siva is sought to be established by him in 
his commentary on III. 2. 35, TathS nyapratisM,dhat and in 
III. 2. 36, Anhia sarvagwtatva mayamaiaddMibhyah. At 
the same time, he endeavours to avoid the extreme, irrecon- 
cilable points of view. Thus, in commenting on II. 3. 42 
Apicha smaryate^ though he protests against the view of 
some that the Vedas establish the supremacy of Vishnu, he 
remarks that matters of this kind are best left undiscussed 
{avicharita ramamyam). While the very position occupied 
by Sripati differentiates him from Srikantha, it is clear that 
Sripati was well acquainted with the Bkashya of Srikantha. 
Often the verbal similarity is so great as to make one infer 
that he had Srikantha’s work before him as he wrote his 
own. But there is, however, enough evidence in Sripati’s 
own work that he was no mere literary imitator or a common 
verbal copyist. He adopts the arguments of Srikantha for 
his particular purposes but he goes his own way whenever 
Srikantha’s theory is opposed to his own. In some places, 
Sripati expands the arguments of Srikantha though he does 
thus only to suit his own object, for elaborating his 
special interpretation of the Sutras. The following sutras 
may be quoted in illustration of this observation : — III. 3. 29 
and 30 ; III. 3. 32 ; III. 3. 33 ; III. 3. 34 ; IV. 1. 3. ; IV. 

2. 13; IV. 3. 14 and IV. 3. 15. 

In III. 3. 32, the Ckchanddgya text merely referred to 
by Srikantha is actually quoted by Sripati, while the very 
words of Srikantha are adopted in places. The adaptation 
is, however, subject to the qualification that it is limited to 
his own needs ; for Sripati refers to Lingadharana as a 
necessary qualification. Though it is only mentioned in 
one place, Lingadharana should be taken, he says, to be 


gufiagtiiiindriva cha visishtadvaita vddinah } prapancha brahmanorman- 
yatvam ndma nirudghaiaydriva gunagimindriva kdryakdramtvefm 
viseshanaviseshyatvmavmdbhmarahitatvamw 
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prescribed throughout as a preliminary qualification for 
upasana. All this is of course foreign to Srikantha. 

On the other hand, the deviation is sometimes very wide. 
Thus in Suifra II. 1. 4, Srikantha says -.—atah satya<^mim- 
nandarupdtt BrOikma/no asya {pTapanchcisya) vciilcxkshanyain 
siddham. Commenting on the same Sutra, Sripati taking the 
opposite view, says atko Brahma pradhdna ydk navailaksha- 
nyam ityaki. In some cases the illustrations used by Srikantha 
in one S'M^^w.re-appear in Sripati’s commentary under another. 
Thus the illustration of the gbvn and the mahisha in 11. 1.4 
in Srikantha appear in II. 4. 18 in Sripati. Commenting on 
ll.l.A, Navilakskanaivddasya tatheva^icha Srikantha 

states that Paramatman being satyagnmmnandarupa and 
being the kdranasrishti, is also kdryarupa. This is mutually 
contradictory. Looking at kdrya-kdrajia-bkdva, there seems 
all the difference between kdrya and kdrana as between govu 
and mahisha. (That is, the cow cannot be buffalo any more 
than kdrya can be kdraiia.) Sripati in II. 4. 18 Vaishyitiu 
tadvadastadvddah, states that the dtnia in accordance with 
the nydya kdrarnguimh kdrye parisamkrdmanti iti, etc., 
enters the jiva and giving himself the sarlra made up of the 
pancha bhutas-, meditates through the jnmmidriyas, and the 
bhdva of bimbapratibimba and becomes himself the kartru. 
The Advaita argument that holds that the jlva is Is vara and 
that the jiva and the Isvara are abheda from the anpachdrika 
point of view only, is accordingly held to be like the invented 
argument which holds that the elephant is the horse and is 
as such unacceptable to us {asamanjasa). Therefore b/irda 
between -jlva and Isvara in Sripati’s view has to be accepted, 
as the opposite view is an obvious contradiction of several 
Sruh and Smrtti texts {pratyaksha sruti smriti virbdhCU). 
Similarly, the example of the tatdka appearing in Srikantha 
under Sutra III. 3. 29, Gaterarthavatvamubhayadhdnyadhdli- 
virbdhmh, re-appears in Sripati under III. 3. 30, Upapauna- 
sthallakshandrthopalabdhbrlbkavachcha. But Sripati, how- 
ever, does not reverse the order of these sutras as 
Srikantha does nor does he use the example of the king 

and the subject in commenting on III. 3. 29. 
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Chief Commentators in Chronological Order. 

Summing up, we may now note, in chronological order, 
the names of the chief commentators whose works have 
actually come down to us and whose systems are still studied 
with religious interest : — 


bl. 

No. 

Name 

Probable Date 

Description of System 

1 

Sankara 

788-820 A.D. 

Nirviseshadvaiia 

2 

Bhaskara 

circa 1000 A.D. 

Bhedabheda 

3 

Ramanuja 

circa 1140 A.D. 

Visi shtddvaifa 

4 

Anandatirtha (Madhva) 

1238 A.D. 

Dvaita 

5 

Nimbarka 

12.50 A.D. 

Dvaitddvaiia 

6 

Srikantha 

1270 A.D. 

Saiva Visishtd dvaita 

7 

Sripati 

circa 1400 A.D. 

Bh edab h eddtmaka 

Vi shh td dvaita 

8 

Vallabha 

1479-1.544 A.D. 

Suddhadvaita 

9 

Suka 

circa 1550 A.D. 

Bhedavdda 

10 

Vignanabhikshu 

circa 1600 .4.D. 

Aima- Brahmaikya 

Bhedavdda 

11 

Baladeva 

circa 1725 A.D. 

Achintya bh eddhheda 


As has been remarked above, there had been commen- 


tators on the Brahma-Sutras before Sankara, though 
Sankara does not mention by name those whom he actually 
refers to. If Ramanuja is any guide in the matter, it is 
possible that most, if not all, of these commentators, includ- 
ing Bodhayana and the rest of those mentioned in the 
VMartha Sangraha, were Vaishnavas. This seems a 
plausible inference, for Sankara quotes or refers to them 
mainly to record his dissent from them (see ante, page 
115). There is thus some ground for the belief that the 
Brakma-Suiras were first commented upon by some Vaish- 
nava writers who professed a form of modified monism. 
This shows that the Brahma-Sutras were originally regard- 
ed as an authoritative work of the dualists, though Badara- 
yana himself was more a theist {Brahmavadin) rather than 
an absolutist {Advaitin) or a dualist {Dvaitin)d^ This view 

The alternative names for the work referred to below show its 
original Vaishnava character ; — 

(1) Brahma-Sutrani : Trivikrama Panditacharya in his Vaytj. 
Stuti: — Bari ham Idkdpakluftyai gujfa gana nilayali sutraydmasa 
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is supported by the fact that we have no writer earlier than 
Gaudapada who propounded monistic theories as he did 
nor any commentator prior to Sankara, who interpreted the 
Brakma-Sutras from the strictly monistic standpoint as he 
did. Gaudapada himself does not refer to any other writer 
of the monistic school, nor even to Biidarayana, while 
Sankara states in ending his commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Kdrika, that the Advaita teaching was recovered from the 
Vedas by Gaudapada. It is remarkable that Sankara should 
attribute such recovery to Gaudapada and not to Badariiyana. 
These facts seem to more than justify the suggestion of Mr. 
Das Gupta that “ as the pure monism of the Upanishads was 
not worked out in a coherent manner for the formation 
of a monistic system, it was dealt with by people who 
had sympathies with some form of dualism which was 
already developing in the later days of the Upanishads as 
evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such Upanishads as 
the Svetdsvatara and the like. The epic Sdnkhya was also 

kritsnam\ yoso Vydsabhidhdnah tamak maharahah Brah mamtrdni kritva\\ 
(2) Krishna-Sutrdni : Anandatirtha in A^ydya Fivarana : — 
Kriivdhhdshydnuhhdshyeham apiveddrtha satpaieh j Krislmasya Sutra*> 
aniivydkhyd sauydya 7iivrtUlm chain {j (3) Hari-Sutrdnii Sankar- 
shanatirtha in his Jayatirtha Vijaya : — Adushyamdnyai Harisutra 
bhdshyam, etc. (4) Vydsa-Sutrdni : Anandatirtha in his Brahma- 
sutra Bhdshya : — AtJia tatkrupayd Vydsasutrdni chakfira Badardyanah . 
(6) Urnkrama-Sutra, where uru stands for Vishnu. (C/. U rukrama- 
Gitd, the name for the Bhagavad-Gltd or Krishna-Gitd^ Ananda- 
tirtha in his Aitareya Bhdshya : — Paramasya Vishnoh mdhdtmyam 
varnitam Urickrania Stiireshu | U rukramasya sahibinda iththa Vishno- 
pade paranie jnadhva utsdh {{ Rig Veda, L 4. 8. (6) Vhidnta-Sutrdni : 

Narayana Panditacharya in MadPiva Vijaya: — Vedanta sutrdm 
kritdnta vittamo bhdshyddasau sishya gandya sumsadi |i (7) Uttar a 
mhndmsd-Sutrdni, (8) Vishnu- Sutrdm: Anandatirtha in his Gtid- 
Bhdshya , — Vishnu mdhdtmaya ksaya tnbhakasya cha kotidhd { 
Tasydpyana?itadhdtasya i PimasyapihyiDiantadhd 1 naikanisya sa7nama- 
hdtmya Sri Sesha Brahma Sankara iti varnitam Vis/mu Sfltreshu. 
{%) Bheda- Sutra: Anandatirtha in his Vishnutatva Mrnaya says 
Vish^idsarvdtmatvantu Bheda Sutreshuvarnitam vislmhena nantu 
kripayd Vedavydsena \\ (10) Sdriraka Mtmdmsa : Sankara and Rama- 
imja call it by this name. Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sutra says :~ 
Jmdni sdriraka mjmdnsa sutrdni iti vadan vydkhydnan akuruiamt 
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the result of this dualistic development” {Hist, of Ind. 
Philosophy. 1. 422). Accordingly Mr. Das Gupta inclines to 
the view that the dualistic interpretations of the Brahna- 
Sutras are probably more faithful to the sutras than the 
interpretations of Sankara. This view is not, as may at first 
be supposed, at variance with that of Dr. Thibaut who has 
remarked that while the interpretation of Sankara is nearer 
to the teaching of the Upanishads than to that of the Sutras 
of Badarayana, the system of Ramanuja is in some impor- 
tant points closely related to that of the Sutras {Vedanta 
Sutras with the Commentary of Sankardchdrya. introduction, 
cxxvi). For Ramanuja’s system is, in its fundamental aspects, 
but a development of the view of Bodhayana, perhaps, the 
earliest of the Vaishnavite commentators of the Ekantabhava 
School. It is his theory or rather teaching as embodied in 
his interpretation of the Brahma-Sutras that Ramanuja 
avowedly sought to restore for the benefit of the world. If 
this view is founded in sound reasoning, as it seems to be, 
then Bodhayana should be accounted one of those Vaishna- 
vas who may perhaps be identified with the followers of the 
Ekantabhava and who are represented as having professed 
that form of Vaishnavism which is enunciated in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gltd. If the Gitd was not actually a product of the 
Ekantika Vaishnavas, it was at least thoroughly represent- 
ative of the views held by them. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Brahma-Sutras should be referred to in the 
G%td and spoken of as expounding, with the aid of cogent 
reasoning, the religion taught by it. (See Bhagavad-Gltd, 
XIII, 5.) This view renders the reference in the G%td to 
the Brahma-Sutras a perfectly natural one and not a mere 
interpolation as has been sometimes suggested.®® The late 

A possible reference to the Brahna-Sutras may also be traced 
in Bhasavad-Giia. VII, 7, which may be thus rendered : — “ There is 
naught whatsoever higher than I, O Dhananjaya. All this is woven 
in me as rows of pearl-like letters are in the Sutra.” As regards the 
word appearing in this verse, Anandatirtha quotes the phrase 

otam protam patavat occurring in the Brihadarai,iyaka Upanishad, 
V, 8. 11, commentary on I. 3. 10, Aksharddhikara^a. Where the 
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Mr. Telang assigned the Bhagavad-G%td to the third century 
B.C. On independent grounds Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar 
has come to the conclusion that the date of the Bhagavad- 
Giid is not later than the beginning of the fourth century 
before the Christian era. (See Vaisknavism, Saivism, etc., 
13.) Writing more recently Dr. Das Gupta has found himself 
unable to accept the view of Professor Jacobi, who suggest- 
ing that the references to Buddhism contained in the 
Braknia-Sulras are not wnth regard to the Vijnana-vada of 
Vasubandhu (400 A.D.) but with regard to the Sunya-vada, 
and this doubt makes the Brahma-Suiras, a post-Nagarjuna 
(100 A.D.) work. Dr. Das Gupta definitely controverts 
the contention that Sunya-vada was peculiar to Nagarjuna 
or had not been already a well -developed doctrine long before 
Nagarjuna. He holds with Dr. Satischandravidyabhushana 
that both the Yogachara, i.e., Vijnana-vMa system and the 
system of Nagarjuna evolved from the Pmjndpdramitd. 
“Nagarjuna’s merit,” he says, “ consisted in the dialectical 
form of his arguments in support of Sunya-vada; but so far 
as the essentials of the Sunya-vada are concerned, I believe 
that the Tathata philosophy of Asvaghosha (100 A.D.) and 
the philosophy of Praji'mpdramitd contained no less. 
There is no reason to suppose that the works of Nagarjuna 
were better known to the Hindu writers than the Mahdydna 
Sutras. Even in such later times as that of Vachaspati 
Misra, we find him quoting a passage of the Sdlistambha 
Sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
prabitya samutpdda. (See Vachaspati Misra’s Bhdmati 
on Sankara’s Bhashya on Brahma-Sutra, II. ii.) We 
could interpret any reference to Sunya-vada as pointing 


word Sutra is used by itself, it should be taken to indicate the 
Brahma-Sutra and not any other Sutra. (See Anandatirtha’s comment- 
ary on Brihad, Up.. VI. 1). Cf. also the following from the 
Vdyu Stuti of Trivikrama Panditacharya : — 

Astavyasiam samastairutigata madhamai ratnapugam yathdndhhai \ 
jRartham lokopakluptyai gwyagananilayah sutrayatnasa kritsnam u 
Vd’sau Vyasdbhidhdna stamahamaharahar bhaktitastvatprasaddt | 

Sadyd vidyopalabdhyai guruianta magurum devademm namdmi n 
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to Nagarjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way.” Dr. Das Gupta 
accordingly holds that the reference in the Bhagavad-Glta 
to the Brahma-Sutras clearly points out a date prior to 
that of Nagarjuna. He suggests that “its date could safely 
be placed so far back as the first century B.C. or the last 
part of the second century B.C.” He is thus inclined to 
place the Brahma-Sutras slightly earlier than the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gltd. There is, so far as could be seen, no 
evidence that could be urged against this conclusion. There 
is thus reason to believe that the reference to the Brahma- 
Sutras in the Bhagavad-Giid is a genuine one and that both 
these works belonged to one and the same class of religio- 
philosophic teachers who, though Vaishnavas, tended 
towards some form of modified monism. From a text-book 
of monistic Vaishnavas, the Brahma-Sutras soon became 
a text-book of other monists as well. The fundamental 
reason why it came to be recognized a work as important 
to Vaishnavas as to others was that its very aphoristic form 
gave scope for its interpretation in a manner acceptable to 
all who believed in the Vedas and the Upanishads, while, at 
the same time, professing allegiance to Vishnu or Siva as 
the case may be. 

Other Commentaries Current. 

The above are among the most well-known commen- 
tators on the Vedmita-Sutras of Badarayana. There are 
some others which are not equally famous ; one of these is 
the Brahmasutravritti by Dharmabhatta, who describes 
himself in the colophon to his work as the son of Rama- 
chandrarya, who was, it is added, a disciple of Mukunda- 
srama (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4689, p. 3492). His 
interpretation evidently follows that of Sankara. (See his 
comment, for example, on I. 1. 1, where he refers to 
Sadhanachatushtaya^ which is the discipline prescribed by 
Sankara.) Another is the 8dr%raka Sutra Bkdshya by 
Srimath Chinmayamuni, who was, before he became a 
Sanyasin, called Venkaiya. He also follows Sankara. 

15 ' S’ 
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His work is now under examination, on behalf of the 
Mysore Palace authorities, by Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, 
an erudite Vedantic scholar. 

Other Supplementary Commentaries. 

There are, besides, numerous other commentaries, 
independent and other, based in the main on the inter- 
pretation of one of the three leading commentator.s — 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. Only a few of these 
need be referred to here. Thus, there is the Brahmasutra- 
vrittiy also known as Brahmatatva-prakasika by Sadil- 
sivendra-Sarasvati, which) though an independent com- 
mentary on the Brakma-Sutras, follows the viewpoint of 
Sankara (ibid.^ No. 4690, p. 3493). A similar work is 
Brahmasutrabhdshya Vydkkyd, only a fragment of which 
is known. The author was probably a disciple of one 
Ramananda {ibid.. No. 4692, p. 3495) and a follower of 
Sankara’s system. Sankara’s Bhdskya has had consider- 
able attention, by way of elucidation, bestowed on it by 
a long succession of teachers. Their works are really com- 
mentaries on the commentary of Sankara. The Pancha- 
pddika (otherwise called Brahmasuirabkdshya Vycikhya) 
by Padmapadacharya is a work of this kind. An 
explanatory gloss on it is the Panchapddikavivaraiiam by 
Prakasatman. A further gloss on this latter work is the Tat- 
vadlpanam, otherwise known as the Panckapddika-vivarana 
Vydkkydnam by Akhandanandamuni. Another commentary 
on Sankara’s Bhdskya is Advaitananda’s Brahmavidyd- 
bharanam. Advaitananda was a disciple of Ramananda- 
tirtha, who was himself a disciple of Bhumananda. A similar 
commentary onSankara’s Bhdskya is the Bhdskyaratnaprabha 
by Govindananda (Madras 29.(7. IX, No. 4679, p. 3482). 
The Bdrlraka-izydya-vivarafmm is a fourth commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhdskya by the famous Anandagiri {ibid.. No. 
4683, p. 3485). Appaya Dikshita’s Bdrlraka-nydya-rakshd- 
mani is a further commentary on this last work {ibid.. No. 
4086, p. 3488). As is well known, Anandagiri’s work is a 
commentary on the Bhdmati by Vachaspati-Misra, which is 
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itself a commentary on Sankara’s Bhashya. A gloss on this 
latter work is the Bhamati-Vyakhya, otherwise known as 
the Vedantakalpataru by Araalananda. A further com- 
mentary on this last work is the Vedojntakalpataru-Vyakhya 
or Parimala by Appaya Dikshita. These different works 
attest to the popularity enjoyed by Sankara’s Bhashya and 
the interest taken in elucidating it to a growing circle of 
readers. Ramanuja’s Sr% Bhashya has had even greater 
attention bestowed on it. A commentary on this work is 
the Tattvatlka by Vedantadesika , another is the Nydya- 
prakdsika by Meghanadri, son of Natha (or Nathamuni) ; 
a third one is the Mulabhdvaprakdsika by Rangaramanuja ; 
and a fourth one is the Srutapradlpika by Sudarsanasuri, 
who describes himself as the disciple of Varadacharya. 
Sudarsanasuri also wrote a more exhaustive commentary 
on the Sri Bhashya called the Srntaprakdsika. A 
gloss explanatory of a portion of this last-named work 
(I. 2 to I. 4) by one Varadavishnusuri is well known, 
besides a commentary on the whole of that work by 
one Suddhasattva-Lakshmanarya. A fifth commentary 
on the Sri Bhashya is by Sundararajadesika. It is 
called Brahmasuiravydkhyd, without any alternative name 
attached to it. A somewhat independent commentary 
on the Brahma- Sutras, though mainly in support of the 
Sri Bhashya, is the Tattvamdrtdnda by one Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasatatarya (Madras D.C. X, No. 4894). 
It is largely based on Ramanuja’s work and is written 
in support of it, criticising the Chandrika of the Madhva 
guru and writer Vyasayati, who lived in the reign of 
the Vijayanagar King Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1530 
A.D.). In the same way, Anandatirtha’s Bhashya has 
had a number of commentaries written on it. Ananda- 
tirtha himself wrote a shorter commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras, called the Brahmasutra Anuvydkhydnam. 
This is in verse and follows his Brahmasutra Bhdshyam. 
He also wrote another work called the Brahmasutrdnu- 
bhdshyam, which sets out briefly in verse the substance 
of the conclusions intended, according to him, to be 
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taught by the Brahma-Sutras.^^ Anandatirtha also wrote 
an explanatory gloss on his Anmyakhyantmt and this 
work goes by the name of Anuvydkhydnanydyavivaranmn 
On Anandatirtha^ s B rahmasutrabhdskyam^ a commentary 
called the Tattvapradlpika was written by Trivikrama 
Panditacharya.®'^^ It was eclipsed by the Tattvaprakduka 
of Jayatirtha, better known as Tikacharya (Madras 
D.C. X, No. 4813).^^ Another commentary on it, called 
the Dlpika, was composed by one Jagannatha-yati {ibid., 
No. 4814).^® On the Anuvydkhydnam, Padmanabhatirtha 
wrote the Sanydyaratndvali, of which MS. copies are 
known.®^ But it was elbowed out by Jayatirtha’s famous 
work, the Anuvydkhydna4%ka, better known as the Nydya- 
siidhdP'^ On this work of Jayatirtha, there is a further 
commentary called the Nydyasudhdvydkhydnam, or 
Parimala, by Raghavendra-yati, a disciple of Sudhindra.^^ 


A short work in four adhyayas consisting of thirty-two verses. 
Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara Press, 
Bombay. 

All these works of Anandatirtha have been printed and 
published by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. 

Printed by Abaji Rarnachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Printed by Abaji Rarnachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Jagannatha-yati was a disciple of Raghottama, who remains 
sainted at Tirukkoyilur, South Arcot District. His work has been 
edited by S, Gopalakrishnachariar, under the auspices of the late Hon, 
P. Chentsal Rao, C.I.b:., and printed at the Grove Press, Teynampet, 
Madras (1900). 

The Sanyayaratnavali is mentioned by Raghavendra-yati in 
his work entitled Parimala, which is a commentary on the 
sudM of Jayatirtha. (See Parimala, comment, on IL 1, 1, where it 
is thus referred to : — 'Sa7iyayarcttnavalyuktdm tavadddaii vyanakti. 
Evidently this work was still ardently studied by scholars during the 
time Raghavendra-yati flourished. 

Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay. 

Ibid: 
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There are numerous other works bearing on the topics 
discussed in the Brahma-Sutras but these need not be 
referred to here. Nor is it, again, necessary to refer works 
which while belonging to one system of thought seek to 
examine the component ideas of another. Nor again to the 
commentaries that exist on these latter works. Works of 
this type are many and often of great interest. It ought to 
suffice if we noted that all these have for their primary 
basis the text of the Brahma-Sutras, which they seek to 
interpret in the light of their own systems of thought. 

Style of Sripati. 

The style of Sripati is usually simple though on 
occasions, on account of the involved sentences employed, 
it is rendered somewhat difficult. Evidently he was a 
teacher, accustomed to make lengthy discourses to his 
students. Striking examples of these involved sentences, 
indicating the habit of a guru, can be easily quoted. 
Thus, the opening sentence explaining IV. 4. 11 is one in 
point. The sentence with which the commentary on 

II. 4. 18 starts is even a better one. Other examples are 
to be found included in the comments under I. 4. 16, 

III. 3. 19 and III. 1. 20. Many more could be easily 

quoted. Another characteristic feature of Sripati’s writing 
is the extensive use he makes of maxims [nyayas), a long 
list of which will be found arranged in the alphabetical 
order at the end of this volume. Of the sixty-nine found 
there, I have been able to trace only five in Sankara’s 
Bhaskya. These are the Arundhatl nyayah (I. 1. Sand 
I. 1. 12) ; Andhaparampara nyayah (II. 2. 30 and II. 2. 37) ; 
Chchatri nyayah (III. 3. 34); Bijamkura nyayah (II. 1. 36 
and III. 3. 9) ; and Arthisamaratho vidvanadhikriyate 
(1.3.25). Against the sixty -nine used by Sripati, 

Sankara is found to use only about twenty-five. Ramanuja 
quotes the Sakhdchaitdra nyaya (I. 1. 13) and the Nishadhd- 
shtapati nyaya (I. 3. 14). Anandatirtha finds no occasion for 
the use of any nyaya. His method of quoting apposite texts 
from Srutis and Smrithis, under each Sutra, perhaps, 
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did not necessitate the seeking of the aid of popular 
nyayas. Of nyayas and the limitations within which they 
could be used, Manu says : — 3Tv7ii^«f? RW^rcS^Tc^cf:, 

Adharmikam tribkirnydyair nigruJnnydt prayatnatah, 
Don’t try suddenly to provide a rule of action, when you 
aim at an adharma {Manu, 8. 310). A nydya thus should 
not be used to help in the formulation of an adharma plan 
of action. It has its place where there is uncertainty, as 
there is need for reason there. As the nydya goes, Sandigdhe 
nydyaft pravartite iti nydya/t, a nydya quoted by Sripati.®® 
A few of these nyayas quoted by Sripati may be noted here : 
Agmndrasdld nydya, Niskadkdshtapaii Jiydya, 

Ayaskdntasuchl svydya, Bljdmkura nydya, 

Andhasandhyd nydya, Bhramarak%ta nydya, 

Arthnsamarthb vidvdnadhi- Rdtrisatra 7 iydya, 
kriyate iti nydya, Sdkhdchandra 7iydya, 

Gbbalivarda nydya, Saudhasaupdua nydya, 

Chchdgapasu nydya, Satnakshapravdka nydya, 

Nadlsatnudra nydya, etc. 

What Sripati quotes as the saudhd saupdna nydya appears 
elsewhere with the name of Sdpdndrbhana nydya (see 
Bhdmati, I. 3. 8). Of these several itydyas found in Sripati’s 
Bhdshya, the Nishadhdshtapati nydya is quoted thrice ; 
\}a!t SthiildrmtdhaE nydya, 12 times; the Bhramarakdta 
nydya, 18 times; '^^Ayaskdntasuchl nydya, 5 times; and 
the Lbharasddi nydya and the Nadlsamudra nydya, each 
four times. Chchatri nydya (III. 3. 34), Jalasarkara nydya 
(IV. 2. 13), Sandehe vdkyctseshdt (III. 3. 7), Gunbpasmnhdra 
nydya (II. 3. 7) and Patasankocha vikdsa 7zydya (II. 3. 11) 
are other nydyas quoted by Sripati that may be referred to 
here. The utility of some of these nydyas in the field 
of Hindu law has been referred to by Prof. Berriedale 
A. Keith (see Karma-Mlmdizisa, 97-107). Among those 
referred to by legal text-writers is the Nishadklshtapati 

This nyaya found in Jnanottama’s comment oxy Naish- 
karmyasiddhi. IV. 3. Akin to it is the ?iyaya sandigdham saprayo- 
jamm cha vichara mar hati., Ibid,, !, 29. 
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nydya for validating adoption by a Sudra (see ibid.., 
p. 103). The object of quoting, in this extensive fashion, 
these well-known maxims is to prove the position taken 
up by him. They are apposite to a degree where they 
are applied to and the appeal made to them seems thus 
well justified. Sripati’s criticism of opposing views is 
usually direct and delivered with great effect, the reasons 
being stated in categorical form, appropriate texts being 
quoted for the positions taken. The question and answer 
is not seen, though the use of the formal terminology 
of objection and answer, such as nanuy na, etc., is quite 
frequent. Neither the point criticised nor the point made 
out is, however, ever in doubt. The dialectical skill 
displayed is undoubted, while the extensive range of 
studies of the author is manifest on almost every page 
of his writing. His knowledge of Saiva literature seems 
to have been intimate. A part of his methodology in 
dealing with an adversary’s view is to closely analyse it and 
set down its constituent parts under specific heads and deal 
with them successively in succinct fashion. Good examples 
of this method are to be found in the comments under 
I. 1. 4, I. 1. 5. I. 4. 22, II. 4. 16, III. 3. 63, where each 
point is disposed of under the heads of na ddyak, 
na dviilyah, na tritiyah, etc. This mode of treating 
analytically the point at issue is reminiscent of Jayatirtha 
{circa 1350 A.D.) who uses it very effectively indeed 
in his Nydyasudhd. Anticipating objections that might 
possibly be advanced against a view propounded and 
meeting them in advance is also a fairly common character- 
istic of the author. This is usually done by the use of 
words or phrases like kathamithyd-sankdydm ; kutah 
(see III. 3. 19; III. 3. 20; III. 3. 23; III. 1. 11), 
kimbhavati (IV. 4. 17), etc. His frequent use of the follow- 
ing words and phrases seems to indicate an unusual 
fondness for them : — durnivdrah ; anivdryam ; vidvat 
ramanlyam ; tadeva ramanlyam ; dattdyijali prasangak ; 
ghantdghdsha ; avichdrita raman/iyam; sunyavdda sdmrdjpa 
prasangak ; rddhdhdntah ; etc. (I. 2. 1 ; I. 1. 5 ; I. 1. 4 ; 
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1.1.2; 1.2.19; 1.3.8; I. 3., 25; I. 3. 38; I. 3. 43; 

I. 4. 1; 1.4. 28; 11. 1.4; II. 1. 8; II. 1. 9; II. 2. 37; 

II. 2- 40; II. 2. 42; II. 2- 44; II. 3. 16; II. 3.28; II. 3. 34; 
II. 3. 44 ; 11. 3. 50). In his style, in the nature of autho- 
rities quoted by him, and in the purposes aimed at by him, 
Sripati differs from his chief predecessors — Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. 

An Outline of Sripati’s View. 

We may now pass on to consider Sripati’s Bhashya 
under certain convenient heads for a better understanding 
of its contents. In what follows, the mode of argumentation 
adopted by Sripati is closely followed and care has been 
taken to set down in a non-technical manner his views on 
the fundamental points raised by him. This is intended to 
be no more than a mere outline, the reader being referred 
to the work itself for a fuller understanding of it. 

The Nature and Object of Jignyasa. 

In commenting on 1. 1. 1, Sripati remarks that Parasara 
embraced the Maha-Pasupata diksha. His son was Vyasa. 
He was the author of the Sutras. He enunciates the 
first Sutra to remove some doubt. Is Brahman existent 
or not? In the Veda, in one place it is stated there was 
originally nothing existent and in another that Brahman 
was existent. There is a conflict thus between these 
two views. Does “non-existent” mean “ not visible to the 
eye,” or that it would be visible hereafter some time after 
we get the vision for it through the knowledge of Brahman? 
For we do not know by experience that any man who has 
once died has ever come back. Further there is the saying : 
To the body which has been burnt to ashes, where is the 
re-birth? Therefore, by all means contract debts and drink 
ghee {i.e., enjoy in boundless fashion life without the fear of 
having to pay for it even in another life).®® Further the 

Bhasmlbhutasy a dekasya pumrdgamanam kuta^ { 
z' Tasmat sarvaprayatnena rhjtam kritvd ghritam pibU » 

Compare the above with the doctrine of the Chdrvaka SiddkdnU^^^ 
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mixture of lime and saffron creates red colour. Similarly 
on this earth, inanimate and animate beings are created and 
destroyed, from samyoga and viydga of five elements, prithvi 
etc. This is improper, as such a thing is not within our 
experience. If this were so, then, why not create beings by 
cutting off a part of the body of human beings or animals ? 
It is seen that Isvara has located in cowdung and the like 
life-matter {jlvatvam) in an unseen form.®^ And even to a 
Maharaja who is provided with every source of happiness, 
there appear suddenly mental and physical anxieties, diseases, 
etc., which reduces him to poverty and misery and finally 
kills him. The conclusion is thus arrived at that it is 
Isvara that allots to us these results of the fruit of our 
actions done in our previous births, be they good or bad. 
So ]%va and Qarlra are not different. This is one view. 
Another Vedic view is that Barira is not eternal, whereas 
the Jlva is. If the J%va is eternal, there is no need for 
a Creator. Thus there are three views: — (1) Brahman is 
existent; (2) Brahman is non-existent; and (3) &ar%m and 
Jlva are not different. 

attributed to Brihaspati as formulated in the Sarvadariana San- 
graha ; — 

Yavadjivam sukham fivennasli nirutydragdchara^ | 

Bhasmibhutasya dehasya punardgamanam kata iti n 

This saying recurs in Sripati’s Bhdshya more than once. The 
belief underlying it is treated as an exception to the general maxim 
Sadruiat sadruSodbhavah^ which literally means Like prodtcces like. 
This maxim, according to Hindu writers, does not enshrine a fixed 
principle. Jayanta Bhatta thus denies its truth on the ground that 
scorpions are produced from cowdung, in his Nydyamanjari {Vizia- 
nagrani Sanskrit Series, Edn. 1895, page 466) : — Nachaisha niyamo lake 
scidruldt sadridodbhavah \ Vrischikddeh samutpddd ^ gbmayddapi 
drulyate n This belief regarding the scorpion is found in the Maha- 
bhashya, I. 4. 30, and is used as an illustration by Sankaracharya in 
his commentary on the Brahma-Suiras, II. 16. Ramanuja also uses 
it. Udayana quotes it in his Vritti on the Kusumanjali.) II. 2. while 
Haridasa remarks that a scorpion can be produced from cowdung as 
well as from a scorpion. Of course, the modern view, as propounded 
by writers on biogenics, is that “ life can only come from the touch 
of life.” See Col. Jacob’s II. 81. 
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And there are three different kinds of discussion 
(VddczMeda or Jignyasd): — (1) Vidhi\ (2) Mantra \ and (3) 
Artha Vada. Sruti is thus of three different kinds. In 
this three-fold division, the offering of Jybtishtdma and 
other sacrifices with the desire to obtain Svarga is Vidhi 
Vada. In Mantra Vdda, worship {updsana) is essential. In 
the same way, Artha Vdda consists in offering praises to 
God {Stotras). 

To Jwas, according to their past K annas, God. allots 
on their birth their respective meeds of joy and sorrow 
{Sukha and Dukkhci). If this were so, there would be 
no need for Jignydsa. The reading of U panishads would 
also prove of no utility ; even Yag^ms would not be necessary, 
since they all treat of Artha and Kama, the realization of 
desires. Such a proposition requires consideration, i.e., 
we should endeavour to ascertain its truth or untruth. 
Hence the need for Jignydsa. Jignydsa is necessary to 
establish the ultimate truth and set at rest the doubt. 

About what are we to undertake a Jignydsa for? Is it 
for the purpose of establishing that Para-Siva (Brahman) is 
in Sarira or Barira in Para-Siva. There is no truth in the 
first ; for it is said that Satyain gndnamanantain Brahma ; 
Brahman is all-truth (Satya), all-wisdom (Gndna) and 
eternal {Anantam). Eka eva Rudro na dvitlydya taste, 
“Only there was one Rudra and no second,” here only one 
Rudra is mentioned. Again Rudra ekatva mdhuh, Rudra 
alone is said to have existed; Rudro vai &dsvatam vai 
purdnam iti-, “Rudra is eternal”, “Rudra is ancient”, 
etc., are statements contained in hundreds of Sruti texts. 
These go to show that Para-Siva is true Brahman. The 
termination “Aham” refers to the Self inside the Barlra 
who reflects outside and no other second. The fruit of 
Jignydsa is that which could be elucidated hy Jndna 
becomes Jndna. Accordingly is Brahman one that could 
be elucidated or not ? If he could be elucidated, then 
he is different, which is against hundreds of Sruti texts. 
If he could not be elucidated, then Jignydsa becomes a 
vain matter, i.e., a discussion of no value. Because, it is 
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said that A jamekam Idhita iukla krisknam, there is only 
one, never-born, and which is alone, and which appears in 
red, white and black colours. Inside there are two’- Isa 
and anlsa (the chief and the subordinate), gna and agna 
(the knower and the ignorant). Thus says the VMa in 
different places. In this way, to understand that Barlra 
has no end would be of no avail, for it would end in mukti. 
Thus it is also stated in one place in the VMa. Ayamdtmd 
Brahma “ This Atma is Brahman ”, J ' atvamasi “ That Thou 
Art” and other sayings occur elsewhere. Jiva and Brahman 
are identical and one. But A ham pratyaya is used in some 
places, thereby denoting bheda pratibhdsa {i.e., difference 
between Jiva and Brahman). This creates the doubt, why 
should it not be so, i.e., why should they not be identical.? 
This Aham pratyaya does not really indicate a difference 
but shows as if there was a difference and thereby weakens 
the argument of Svayam prakdia of Brahman, z.^., weakens 
the position that Brahman is self-evident by his glory. 
Aham pratyaya also weakens the power of self-knowing 
Brahman by bringing him into the orbit of never-ending 
Avidya, and drags him into the smaller sphere of man, which 
is much less than that of Brahman. This is a misnomer. 
This leads to a discussion from which no salvation is 
possible, i.e., the argument ends in the destruction of the dis- 
cussion. Further just as darkness and light are different 
and are opposed to each other in their characteristics, 
those who stick to the one-sided argument, vis., Yatho 
vdcho nivartmita and other sayings of the Veda, according 
to which Brahman cannot be perceived even mentally, it 
comes to this that there can be no use in beginning the 
discussion of the Vedanta Sdstra. If this doubt arises, we 
answer it thus : — It should not be thus viewed because we 
have to say this: It is meet we should begin the study of 
the Mlmdmsa Sdstra which deals with the Dvaitadvaita 
doctrine which is in conformity with the essence of all the 
Upanishads. You may ask why? If Brahman is real, he can 
be seen physically and perceived mentally through the aid 
of the evidences afforded by the Agama. Because it is said 
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“There is only Rudra and none others.” This is said in many 
Agamas and Vedas so that the evidence afforded by them 
are put as Surya, Chandra, Seasons, Ocean and Time — 
all these are guided by the Will of God and denote their 
own D karma {i.e., nature). In this world those blessed 
with wealth, knowledge and all kinds of conveniences, still 
have not got what they seek after. While those who have 
none of these conveniences, at some time or other, they 
obtain what they desire for. This shows plainly that God 
administers over these (human affairs) by His existence. 
This is sufficient ocular proof of His existence {lit. He can be 
physically perceived). In the world we find cars, towers, 
storeyed mansions, enclosures (probably fortifications) and 
the like which are the production of man’s intelligence. In 
a similar manner, there is Paramesvara who is assumed 
to be the maker of the animate and inanimate worlds. 
Some say that just as by the combination of chunam and 
saffron, a reddish appearance is created to the eye, in the 
same way, by the combination of the earth with the other 
four eleraentals, the animate and inanimate creation comes 
into being of its own accord. This, however, is not true. 
It is not within the experience of anyone — i.e., nobody has 
borne testimony to— such a combination of the earth and 
the four elementals producing the animate and inanimate 
world consisting of domestic animals, birds and ferce 
naturce (wild animals). If it is asked why we should not 
assume that it is possible to visualize the animal, human 
and other creations in the same body, with their different 
qualities in it, then we have to suggest that this is against 
human experience. It is known to experience that we have 
to attribute to Isvara the creation of countless hidden beings 
{i.e., worms) in a lump of cow-dung^^ just in the same way that 
we have to attribute even to a mighty king who though he 
never for a moment desired mental or physical anxieties 
and old age, death or poverty, yet we see him subject to 
these calamities. In the same way, it is certain that Jlvas 


92 


See footnote 91, on p. 233 anie» 
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realize happiness or discomfort according to their previous 
good conduct or bad conduct, according to the awards of 
an Isvara. But it may be asked if there are not men in 
this world who do not enjoy happiness in place of the 
misery that they should experience and vice versa — as in 
the case of those coming , under the heads of thieves and 
adulterers — we would answer that this is a part of Dharma 
Mundmsa which it is unnecessary to discuss here. It 
would therefore seem to follow that the argument of Kapila 
and Kanada that this world originates out of jada {i.e., 
inanimate matter) is without foundation. In the Sruti 
text it is stated : — Asadvd idamagra dsit. The use of the 
asad herein has to be interpreted as indicating that there 
was an infinitesimally small world, because the word dslt 
is subsequently used. If it is not so construed, there 
would be contradiction as in the further part of the same 
Sruti following words occur: — Tato vai sadajdyata. 
These w'ords (“ that Sat came out”) show that 
the above interpretation is the correct one. Here in this 
Sruti text the word asat is used. Why cannot it be taken 
to mean that From nothing Sat came into being ? This would 
be like saying that a pair of horns have come out of the 
head of a rabbit ; that flowers are growing in the sky ; or 
that an impotent person has borne children. Therefore 
what has been said at first is the truth, and this is supported 
by Badarayana in his Sutra, Asaditi chenna pratishedha 
mdtratvdt (II. 1. 7). 

He has sufficiently expounded Asat in this Wwifra as 
meaning that mfcnitesimally small matter. What is Brah- 
man ? And how is it clearly understood and how are doubts 
relating to it cleared by going into the Vedas and the 
Agamasl It is for clearing doubts and for realizing 
Brahman from the VMccs and the Agamas that Jignyasa is 
needed. Brahman is possessed of endless power and is the sole 
cause of the visible and the invisible worlds and is the 
author of worldly attractions (pahc) and bondage (pdSa), 
of Sakala and Nishkala (the faulty and faultless), of Sthula 
‘mA Sukshma\ he exhibits himself as Chit achit\ Aoji 
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is possessed of endless good qualities {anantakalymia- 
guna) ; he is all happiness. What is Jlva ? It is endless 
{anddi) ; from birth bound down by Mdyd {Mdydpdm- 
baddhd)\ eternally kept in family ties of no consequence 
{ghoraapdra nissdra samsdra vydpdra)', always subject to 
tdpatraya (three kinds of passions) ; and consequently 
always subject to birth and death {ndna sarlra prai.’Psa 
nirgama). Also, it is ever immersed in self-pride 
{abhimdna visishtd), which results in desires and anger 
{kdma krodka) XtdAin^ to sukha zxid dukkha happiness 

and sorrow). The Jlva is the abode of all (this) happiness 
and misery {Sukha and Dukkha). This is Jlvdtman. 
The Jlva and Brahman appear to possess mutually contra- 
dictory qualities ; both are beginningless {ajanya) and both 
are eternal {avmdii). Are both these one or different is 
the doubt raised in our minds ? 

ln^QVeda{i.e., Upamskads)Jince.ttxts\\\it Taivamasi, 
A ham Brahmdsmi, Brahmavid Brahmayeva bhavati^ etc., 
etc., occur denoting abheda between the two {i.e. Brkhman 
and Jlva), it is not meet to distinguish between the Jlva and 
the Brahman as being different from each other. To so 
distinguish between them would be wrong. The texts above 
quoted would be rendered meaningless if we distinguished 
between them, though Brahman is described as possessed of 
saviseshatva and the Jlva is described as possessed of 
parichchedatva, the Jlva' s qualities being Maydpdsabaddha 
(i.e. Brahman is possessed of never-ending good qualities 
and the Jlva is ever subject to alterations in the forms of 
Sukha Dukkha, Janana and Mar ana, etc.). When Mdyd 
leaves him, the Jlva will be one with the Brahman — agree- 
ably to the Upanishadic texts mentioned below. Ghata 
(the pot) is indestructible (matter) ; but the Jlva is in the 
ghata and can obtain liberation by coming out of the 
ghata. And when it comes out, it joins Brahman influenced 
hy dtmajMna, as it is said, Sa dtma mii neti, asthuiam, 
a^ianvam, adlrgham, Q.tc., in the Upanishads. These are 
qualities of the Brahman which cannot be kept in bondage 
JparichchUatvd). So Brahman is fully described in the 
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Upanishads as being quite free from the touch of all 
worldly connections — Sthula sukshma prapancha vya- 
vmtta. Therefore such a Brahman should be discussed 
and understood. 

Sripati opines that the first 6'M/nz[should be answered 
affirmatively. He says Brahmajigynasa yuktah, i.e.^ it is 
meet to discuss the nature of Brahman. In support he 
quotes texts such as : 

BraJunavid apnbti param ; Gndtva iivam bantam 
atyantmu yeti ; Isam gnatva amrita bhavanti ; Dhyana 
nirmathanabhyasat pdsam dahati parniitak ; 8>iva ekbdhye- 
yah sivam karah ; Sarvani any at parityajya ; Kskaram 
pradhdnam amrutdksharam harah ; Kskardtmand dikshate 
deva ekah ; Tasydbhidhydnddydjandt taivabkdvdt bkuyas- 
ymite visvamdyd 7iivrittih ; Tamakratum paiyati vltasdkb 
dhdtu prasdddn mahimdnam %&am ; Gndtva devam 
muchyaie sarvapdiaih, etc. 

By discussing the nature of such a Brahman according 
to Vedic and Upanishadic texts, Brahmagndna is obtained : 
to know that the Jwa is not different from Brahman. After 
knowing this, the Jiva will be rid of all bondage created by 
worldly ties. There will be extinction of sorrow and finally 
the Jlva will obtain paramapurushdrthatva^ which is Para- 
Bivatva, i.e., Para-Brakmatva. 

Sripati starts with Brahmatva and arrives at Para- 
Sivatva. So this Brahman is Para-Siva, i.e., Paramasiva.®® 

It is significant that Sripati calls his work Brahma- 
mlmdmsa, etc., and not Bdriraka-mimdmsa, etc. The 
former is in accordance with Anandatirtha’s designation ; 
while the latter is the designation of Sankara. Why 
Sripati does so will be evident when we remember that 
he accepts the dualistic theory up to a limit, whereas 
Sankara does not. Sankara advisedly designates his 
work BdriTaka-inUmdinsa because he identifies in argu- 
ment Bdnra (the human or individual Soul) with the 

Cp. Fardsi Naraymiayeva ndnyatha in Mahdt)hdrata^ Udyoga 
Parvay Fara means “ above all 
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Brahman^^ Sripati’s three points are; — Sammya, Doubt ; 
Vishaya, Subject ; and Pyayojana, Result. The result 
of discussing of Brahman is to know that he is no other 
than Jlva and to break off the curtain separating them is 
the object of the Jignyasa. 

There is difference between Bhramara and Klta, be- 
tween Ibha and rasa. When the bhranti is gone, then the 
k%ta becomes bhrcumara, rasa becomes Ibha. In the same 
way, Taivamasi and the like texts in the Upamshads 
expound the view that there is no difference between the 
two — the Jlva and the Brahman, i.e., they will be one when 
the screen of agnana is removed. 

It is very clearly stated in the Sruiis, without the least 
doubt, that just as all rivers, as stated in Sruti texts like 
Yaiha nadyah syajidamdndh samndre astani gachchanii 
ndmarupe vihdya i talhd vidvdiindmarupad vtmukfah 
pardtparam purnshamupaiti divyam Hi, enter the sea and 
become one with it, losing their separate individualities and 
names, similarly a wise man — after obtaining wisdom 
— gets himself free from his name and form and gets into 
pard and parama purusham, i.e., the highest effulgent Self, 
i.e., Brahman. So it is that all Sriitis declare that Jlva is 
capable of attaining to Brahmatva. This cannot well be 
otherwise— this is not said for the sake of formality; else all 
the abovenamed Upanishadic texts will not have spoken 
the Truth. Not only that; they will also have differed 
from the primary teaching of the Ikshyalddhiharauam 
(I. 1. 5). And we will also be vainly troubling our mind 
for a thing of no consequence with a matter from which 
we cannot obtain liberation {Mbkska). But every SrtiH 
text states that there is Moksha. 

^ariraka . — From Sartra, which means relating to the body; 
hence, the incorporate or embodied spirit ; human or individual 
soul. Sartraka, therefore, means relating to the body ; corporal ; 
incorporate, embodied (as the soul). Sariraka is the inquiry 
into the nature of that spirit (/.i?., the embodied spirit), a term 
adopted by Sankara and Ramanuja for their Bhashyas on the 
Brahma-Sutras, 
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Sripati next passes on to formulate how he differs 
from Sankara. According to the Upanishadic text Akam 
ajnah, etc., which means “ I am ignorant,” etc., whereby 
the Jlva says that he is environed by bondage of attractive 
bodily (worldly) ties. If such a thought as Aham afnah 
is entertained by the Jlva, even as the result of ignorance or 
otherwise {mdyapdsa baddha), then it would amount to this 
that the Brahman, who is 7iirvisesha {i.e., attributeless) 
is bound by 7ndydpddhi, i.e., ignorance or illusion, which 
cannot be explained how it could be, while the Veda 
explains, Vas sarvagnas sarvavit iti, Pragytdnam Brahma 
iti, etc., i.e., that the Jlva who is all -knowing and who is a 
prdgna, how can he fall into ignorance (or become subject 
to illusion). If this were conceded, one would be falling a 
prey to confusion of thoughts as regards the qualities of 
Brahman and the Jlva. If avidyd is conceded, there is no 
chance of attaining Brahmatva {Brah?7iatva bhangd). If 
Brahman is really subject to avidyd, and if avidyd is also 
one of the entities, then there will be the fallacy called 
anyotiya dsraya. (That is, Brahna-n will have been asso- 
ciated with avidyd and avidyd with Brahmaft, which is 
mutually contradictory).**® Further, the Sruti text goes: 
Apj'dno hyamandssubkrah. As Brahman is said to be 
devoid of mind [tnanah) and life {prdna), how can such a 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya? Here 
Sankara’s theory thzt manah send prdna disappear at one 
stage, is disputed. Sripati asks, at such a stage how can 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya ? In reply, if 
we admit that the Jlva is subject to ignorance {i.e., Maya), 
then we have to admit that there is something else beyond 
Brah^na^t {Brakmdnaiitara) to remove this ignorance (Maya). 
If so, unsettledness {i.e., confusion) will prevail. The Taitti- 
rlya text Vdchdra^nbha^iam vikdro iidmadheyam inrittike- 
tyeva satyam and other similar Upanishadic texts, state that 

Anydnya airaya {anyonya dirayaj ). — This is a term in Nyaya 
■which treats of the fallacy of the reciprocal relation of cause and 
effect. The term suggests mutual or reciprocal dependence, support, 
or connection. 
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the world forms the body of Tsvara, Pmpaiuhasya taddtmya- 
bodhakatvam vidhiyate 'itacha mithydtvam. This means 
that the world cannot be unreal as it forms the body of 
Tsvara, which again is clearly formulated by the Sutra 
Tadaiuinyatva mdmtnbhana sabdcidibhyah, which states that 
the world which was created was brought into existence 
in his own (bodily) form. If there is untruth in this Sutra 
is the body untrue or Tsvara Himself untrue? Not the first 
— not the body; not the second -^-because the Sruh says 
Sadeva sbmyeda magra ds%t, i.e., that Being existed 
originally (from before the creation). If we now accept 
that there was some one else also, then we will be forced 
to admit that the Advaita doctrine is contradicted {bhangct). 
Therefore, just as darkness and brightness prevail, we have 
to admit that bhMa and abiteda co-exist. Because the two 
forms, Dvaita and Advaita, seen in Tsvara, in the 
forms of Sarlra and Asarlra, always exist as the subjects 
of discussion. Therefore, those holding the tenets of 
Nirvises/iddvaita will find that Adhydsa {Agndna, i.e., 
Maya) is not clearly made out. Therefore, Advaitins 
cannot hold that Vyavahdm is only true so long as we are 
in the world and not after we have left it. This process of 
reasoning is fallacious. Because if Abheda is accepted by 
us, as urged by them, the Bbieda enunciated in the Sruti 
text, Dvd siipaniaii sayujau sakPidyau iti, cannot be 
explained easily. If exclusively bheda is accepted, then the 
abheda enumerated in Sruti iQxt?, like Tatvamasi, etc., cannot 
be met. Therefore to meet the arguments of all the 
Srutis taken together, the only natural way open is the 
enunciation of the doctrine of Dvaiiddvaita, which will be 
in accord with both sets of Sruti texts. If we belittle 
Sruti texts in any way, we will only be stultifying our- 
selves. By so belittling Sruti texts, we will be approaching 
the domain of Buddhism, which denies the authority of the 
Vedas. 

Vedic texts like Yatdvd imdni bhutdni jdyante, etc., 
declare that the world and the creatures in it have been 
created by Brahman. This proves that the world consists 
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of both Dvaita and Advaita consisting of cause and effect, 
as expounded by the Sutra, Pratignd siddkerlingamasma- 
rathyah, etc., and the two Sutras following it (1. 4. 21-22). 
In these Sutras the different tenets of the three doctrines of 
the Vedanta philosophy {BAeda, AbAeda, BAEddbAeda) are 
clearly explained. And subsequent Sutras like UbAaya 
vyapadesdttvaAi kundalcivat (III. 2. 26) establish the fact 
that the BAeddbAeda doctrine is the only doctrine that can be 
pointed to as not being open to any objection and as one not 
suffering from any contradiction. Agreeably to this view, 
it is explained in the Suia SamAita, BheddbAedastatAdbA^dd 
bAEda etE inatdstrayaA iti, etc. Also in the MaAimnastava, 
it is thus declared : DAruvam kaschid brute sakala mapara- 
stva dArtivam idam paro dravyddravyah iti, etc. Thus 
according to some, everything is true and eternal ; according 
to others, everything is unreal — both material and immaterial. 

Harmonising Sruti Texts. 

Sripati suggests that there is need for reconciling 
these conflicting texts. He proceeds to show that the 
same want of harmony between Sruti texts is to be seen. 
He quotes the Sruti text, Yato vdcAo 7iivartanta, etc. [Those 
{Jivas) who are bereft of the good grace of the guru s 
blessing have no salvation.] This is seemingly against the text 
Anandcc BraAmano vidvdn nabibAEti kutaschana, etc. (One 
who knows Ananda Brahman is never afraid of the world.) 
These seemingly contradictory texts can only be harmonised 
by Jignydsa. To prove that gndna obtained by Guru- 
katdksAa leads to the knowing of Brahman and that all 
other ways lead away from the path leading to the know- 
ledge of Brahman as known to experience, is, says Sripati, 
confirmed by the Taittirlya text, Brakmaviddpnoti param, 
Brahmavid Brahmaiva bAavati, etc. (He who knows 
Brahman will reach Him and he who knows Brahman will 
also become Brahman.) But then, there are texts which 
declare that just because one knows the VEda, one cannot 
exactly find that great Being, the Brahman. Sripati quotes 
texts like («) Na vEdavin mannte tarn bruAantam ; 
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{i>) Naishot tavkhia mati rdpmviyd ; (f) Tantvdpamshadam 
purusham pruchchdmi ; and {d) Sdstra yoniivdt, which 
declare that Brahman is not possible of understanding 
through any faulty (or imperfect) sources. He holds that 
he is understandable only through the aid of the doctrine of 
BhMdbheda, which harmonises the meaning of every Sruti 
text relating to Brahma- Mimdmsa {Sarva sruti samanvita 
Brahma- Mlmdmsa). It is therefore meet, he says, that 
a beginning should be made for Brahma- Jignydsa. 

Meaning of Atha. 

Having thus laid the foundation for his doctrine 'of 
bheddbheda, Sripati next proceeds to interpret the word Atha 
as meaning anantara, i.e., afterivards or then. He says he 
does not accept the interpretation that it refers to adhikdra, 
which is the interpretation of Anandatirtha. Anandatirtha 
says that atha refers to adhikdra anantaram, i.e., after a 
majt is qualified for Jignydsa. Though Sripati, following 
Anandatirtha, quotes the Mangalaslbka, Omkdrascha atha 
sabdascha dvdveiau Brahmanb gurbh i kantham bhitvd vmir- 
ydtau tasmdt mdngalikdvubhau, he interprets the word atha 
differently. Anandatirtha interprets the word in the sense 
of adhikdra anantaram, i.e., after the student has obtained 
the necessary qualification of being in a position to assimi- 
late the knowledge relating to Brahman. Sripati says that 
because the word Jignydsa is in the Sutra, the word atha 
need not mean adhikdra, because Jignydsa means Vichdra 
lakshanatvdt, that is, knowing after understanding. That 
is, Sripati suggests that entering into understanding, for 
knowing is itself adhikdra and so there is no need for further 
adhikdra. From the word Jignydsa, we have to infer that the 
inquirer has the desire placed in him iadhikrita) to know the 
Brahman. Therefore atha need not necessarily mean adhikdra. 
Jignydsa has included in it Vichdra adhikdra. The 
desire to know the Brahman is sufficient adhikdra and that 
is implied in the word jignydsa. Then to what does Atha 
refer ? It refers to the prerequisite in one who wants to 
know Brahjnan, One who has not the determination 
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{diksha) to know Brahman, after freeing himself from the 
three kinds of worldly sins {malatraya) arising from 
mmias, vak and kaya^ cannot know the Brahman. That is, 
freeing oneself from the sins arising from these three worldly 
sources is the prerequisite for knowing the Brahman. That 
is, one should purge himself of these three kinds of sins before 
he can desire to know the Brahman. “Atha” (“Then”) 
therefore means “ when ” one has qualified by purging 
himself from the three kinds of sins called malatraya. Sri- 
pati’s interpretation is summed up by him in this dictum : 
Deva-dharawi. The term “ Athathah ” implies that when 
the remaining conditions (ses/ialaks/iana) are fulfilled, “then” 
jignyasa commences. What are the seshalakshana ? They 
are the destruction of the malatraya — the sins caused in 
association with kaya, manasa and vacha and when one has 
destroyed these three sins, he reaches the fourth stage — 
gnana — for jignyasa. Dharma, Brah^na and Sdstra in the 
VMic texts imply karthru., karma and phala., i.e., Cause, 
Action and Effect. Even though he has carried out his 
various duties in his former birth, yet to attain the Brahman, 
he ought to carry out the rules set down in the vidhis {i.e. 
Vedas) in connection with bhbjana (food) and gamana 
(conduct). He who aspires to Moksha should have carried 
out the above rules of conduct for malatraya vidhvamsa., so 
that he might be qualified for Brahma- jignyasa. This is 
what has been fixed in the vidhis (Vedas) as the requisite 
qualification for Brahma-jignydsa. For it is said in the 
Taittinya Upanishad about the desire of the disciple who 
wishes to receive wisdom about the Brahman : — Yadetatck- 
chandasdm rishabhd visvarupah i chchanddbhyd' dhyamrutdt 
sambabhuva. Samendro medhayd sprundiu. Amrutasya 
devadhdrand bhuydsam sarlram me vicharshanam., jihvd me 
m.adhumattamd karndbhydm bhuri visruvam. Brakmanah 
kososi medliaydpihitah irutam me gdpdya iti. May the 
Lord Siva who is the Rishabha, i.e., the greatest of all 
prosodies, the Lord of all Vedic lore, who pervades the 
world in the form of the vrsa (visvarupa), grant me that 
moksha which, is obtained by the enlightenment afforded 
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by Vedic knowledge, for which (purpose) I wish to undergo 
this deva-dhai'unci {Ltngayupd Bivasytz dhUrmici). May Lord 
Siva grant that the deva-dharana will purify my whole body 
purging it of all sins, purifying my tongue, and making it 
more sweet, purifying my ears by the sound of the V eda 
passing through them and by this means purification) 
grant me the bhakti and gmna (faith and wisdom) required 
and protect me by making me fit to reach the Brahman, 
By the use of the word deva-dkarana, a doubt may arise as 
to the meaning intended to be conveyed by it ; whether it is 
the outward {bahyd) linga-dharana or the mental {anlar) 
linga-dharmta or the pranavalmga-dhat'anad'''’ 

In texts like Tvam devandm paramaucka daiviitam ; 
Tasmdt devaJi Biva smrutah ; and Devydyuiam devdyniam 
yuvdjiam, etc., the word diva indicates no other than Pam- 
iiva, as it generally signifies in the Veda, and is adopted to 
mean it in dchdra, as there are no other evidences in the 
Sdstras to show that any other deity is meant in this connec- 
tion. According to its root meaning, the word dhanina 
means the agency through which, as an easy means, salva- 
tion is reached. Therefore it becomes divadhdrano bhuyd- 
sam, which means that as I wish to attain to Brahman, let me 
also be joined to those who are fit to understand Brahman 
by wearing him symbolically. Thus I become the wearer 
of linga — tasmdt mdm medhayd samybjayatu. Then come 
the words Bkuydsam, etc. Bhuydsam denotes the necessity 
for wearing the linga. Linga-dhdrana also implies the 
wearing of the Pranava symbols, for texts like yoveddda/i 
svarah prbktb, ckchandbvrishabhatvam, tatvamasi, etc., 
apply only to Parasiva and also the vmvayupa {i.e., form of 
yisvarupa) is also applied to Parasiva only, because in the 
AsAtdnga yogas, the followers of the Veda {vaidikas) 
meditate only on Him as the chief object of worship. 

The Puyvapaksfta argument in this connection is thus 
developed by Sripati: By the use of the word vibvardpa 
in the Rik (quoted above), the Byahmadinga referred to 
therein is none other than viivayupa, except that both appear 

Prai}ava}} means the sacred syllable Aum. 
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as separate entities and Deva-dharanam (mentioned in the 
Rik) means that they are both combined in one by the 
process of wearing {ybgai). If it is not so divided, 
then the word Gbpaya used in the Rik will go without 
any meaning {asambkavdt). And also the word bhuydsam, 
which is used in a benedictory sense, will also have no mean- 
ing. But Linginam chakrinam drisktvd and such other 
texts like linga madhye jagat-sarvam ; tat prdmivantarma- 
nasb lingamdhuh ; jybtirlingam bhruvbr madhyb nityam 
dhydyet sadd yatih ; lingam Brahmaiva, kevalam, occurring 
in the At/zarvana (Veda), Sdma (Veda), Rudra {Samhita), 
Hamsa {Samhita)., Katikavalli {Samkitd), etc., wKick S3 .y 
that Siva Parabrahman is explained {upadesdt) to be Linga- 
rupa, prohibit the outward wearing of the linga {Linga- 
dhdrand). And also texts in the Taittirtya, Kaivalya^ 
Kathavalya and other Smrithi texts lay down that Daharam 
vipdpam paravesma bhutam hritpundarikam virujam 
visuddham, i.e., internal linga-dhdrana {antarlinga-dhdrana) 
is necessary. Also in other Sakhas {i.e., Samhitas) Bdhya 
linga-dkdrana is not explained, while other texts, such as 
Visvddhiko Rudro makar skill tvam deveshu Brdhmandt ; 
tvam devdndm Brdhmandndm adhipatih ; vishtuh kshatri- 
ydndm adhipatdi, etc., state that the unrivalled Siva is 
greater than the Visva and is the lord of gods and Brahmanas, 
while Vishnu is only the lord of Kshatriyas. Thus it is said in 
the Agamas of which Siva is the author, 'such as Kdmika and 
Vdtida. There is no support for the views expressed in 
Manu and other Smriihis and Purdnas which are opposed to 
those made in the Kdmika and Vdtula dgamas. Moreover, 
in the 6th and 8th adhyayas of the Yajurveda treating about 
Tripura Samhara, from the words beginning with Teshdm 
asurdndm tisrah pura dsU and ending with the words So 
abradit van am vrina ahambva pasundm adhipatih asau, etc., 
it is suggested that Brahma, Vishnu and other Devas are 
brought under the category oi pasu and Siva himself is de- 
scribed as Pasupati : Brahma Vishnvddi devdndm pa^utvau 
sivasya pdsupatitvam. This means that the wearing of Siva- 
linga, Bhasma and Rudraksha, which are the symbols of Siva 
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{Saiva Idnchchana)., are necessary. In this world, therefore, 
the worshipped and the worshipper {drddkya and drddhaka), 
the lord and the servant {prabhu<m6. bhriityd) are seen in 
separate existence separately existing). So it follows 
that bdhya linga-dhdmna'vi. found to be a necessary procedure. 
In order to overcome the ties of bondage created by friendship 
and enmity and the animal nature of the jlva., a mmnukshii 
(one who desires mokshd) and a bkakia should wear the 
symbol of protection of pdti Idnchchandtmaka parasiveskta 
linga-dMraim (the symbol of the remover of sins in the 
form of Parasivalinga). This goes without saying. In the 
Kdfnika and other dgamas expounded by Siva, it is said that 
Imga-dhdrana should be throughout life (/.<?., that the liuga- 
should be worn throughout one’s life) which shows that when 
one is already invested with one Karma (/.£?., vidki), no other 
Karma binds him.® ' On the basis of this reasoning, there is 
no room for one who carries out the Updsana Kramci af 
Poundarika and other Brauta and Smdrta observances, for 
observing other Karmas. When one is invested with the 
dlksha (ue,, kivadiksha), he is absolved from observing the 
sutaka and other obsequial restrictions {siUakddi nisimiha 
darsanena), as also with the performance of the Sdpinda and 
other {i.e., subsequent) ceremonies {Sdpimlyddi uttaya- 
karmandm vaiycirtkya prasangdl). After the Baiva dlksha 
is over, the invested is absolved from jlvatva and prldalva, 
for he is, by such investiture, absolved from the Karmas 
{dirama dharma) to which he was bound from his birth in his 
caste {svajdtya)\ being from the time of such investiture 
subject to its duties and responsibilities, he is freed from the 
restrictions imposed by being born in his caste. By this in- 
vestiture there is no fear of his falling again into Vdda bdhya 
inata {he., entering into the limits prescribed by the Vcda)d^ 

This argument is again and again urged by Sriputi : while 
one is subject to one vidhi, be cannot be subject to another. 

Snpati's argument may be summed up thus: Previou.s to 
dlksha, one is subject to the restrictions of the caste into which he is 
born ; after the dlksha, he becomes a new person and is subject only 
to the restrictions imposed by the dlksha ceremony. 
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Even such great sages like Vasishta, and other great 
Brahmanishta Rishis and Muktas are found to have been 
observers of jybtishtbma, and other duties. As stated by 
Manu and other writers, Y advaikincha Manuravadat 

tat bhaishajatn, the medicine prescribed by them for remov- 
ing the disease of worldly attachment, should be strictly 
followed. But it may be asked, Brahma and others have 
not undergone, as required by the Smritis, Agamas and 
Puranas, the linga-dharana dlksha and consequently what 
use is there in it ? The answer is that they have imksha 
through Sraddhd, Bhakti and Dhydna in a combined form. 
And as it is said in texts like Tamevam viditvd atimrutyu 
meti, ndnyah pantah vidyate ayandya, gnd,fiddevatu 
kaivalyam, ndnyah pantah vimnktaye,^ etc., mbksha is 
available by reason of wisdom (gndna). It is said in the 
text, Mbkshain ichchet ] atmrdandt (all wealth may be 
desired through Isvara and all mbksha through Janar- 
dana), which shows that Janardana only is the giver of 
mbksha and not Siva. To meet this argument, it is said 
Sarvalingam sthdpayati. Here the ladanta^^ verb {sthdpa- 
yati) is opposed to the above view. Also, this is against 
the views of other Smritis., because the verb sthdpayati 
denotes from its root meaning sthdvara Ihiga sthdpana, 
i.e., the establishing of a sthdvara linga on the body. 
Such a linga being held in the hand with the uttering of 
the prescribed mantra {linga-pdnindm abhhnantritam pdni- 
mantram), invests a man with pure thought. Then arises 
the objection if one is thus invested with pure thought, 
then there is no need for investing him with bdhya linga. 
The answer is that just as the Idmhchana, the insignia of a 
king, such as svetachchatra (white umbrella), etc., are not seen 
in servants, so certain of the emblems of Siva, such as 
Garalabhakshana (poison swallowing) zxA Bhujaga-bhushana 
(serpent-decoration), on account of their terrifying character, 
are impossible of being worn by others. Just as there is no 
authority for adopting the mangaldcharana {bmkdra) in the 

Lap is a technical term used by Panini to denote the Present 
tense or its terminations. 
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beginning, for there is no Vedic support for such adoption, 
just as one who worships Siva in his sagima form is unable to 
worship him in his nitgunci form also, and just as all people 
who wish to attain their desires worship God only in his 
temple, similarly the wearing of the linga {linga-dharami) 
seems to be (apparently) against the prevalent (received) 
procedure of the and Smritis as they do not permit any 

scope for it. If it is said that this principle is also objected to 
as enumerated in the Sankhya Smriti, then our reply would 
be in the words of the text : Lingadharana radhdhantastu 
pratyakshika, sruti smrityagama puranetihdsa vihitalxdua 
lingadhdmnasya agnihoirddivat vaidikatvam siddhani Hi, 
etc. (It is as decided a fact that linga-dhdrana is in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Sruti, Smriti, Agaimi, Pitrdna 
and liihdsa as the ag^iihdtravidhi is in accordance with the 
prescriptions laid down in the Feda.) 

Atha means After Diksha. 

Therefore it is that only after initiation by means of the 
(Siva) diksha {tat dlkshdnantaram) that one should undertake 
Brakmajignydsa {Brahmajignydsa vidhlyatc). Sripati thus 
suggests that he has established that atha means dlkshmianta- 
ram, i.e., after the DIKSHA and not AFTER OUTAINING 
ADHIKARA (as suggested by Anandatirtha). 

The V edic text Yat chchandasmn rishabhd visvarupali 
denotes that the unlimited Siva assumes a limited form 
to enable those who are his Bhaktas to worship him. 
Upanishadic texts like Ndrdyane nidhanapatayi' uamah, 
etc., denote that the all-pervading linga is in every- 
thing including Narayana, the lord of all people devoid of 
riches {i.e., people who seek mdkshxi at the hands of 
Narayana). Therefore Siva is also found pervading Nilru- 
yana. Texts like Sarvalingam sthapayati, etc., therefore, 
refer only to Imga-dhdrana, the wearing on the body of 
the all-pervading Siva. This statement is again supported by 
the texts of the Svetdsvatara, A tharvana sirah and other Upa- 
■uishads : P rdnchdham pratyanckwham {i existed at first; I 
exist ever after). It is also said in the Kathamlli and 
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Hamsa Upaniskads and in the Linga Purana and other 
works: Tat pmnesvantarmanasb linga mahuh ; Linge, 
sushuptiTi ; Lingam Brahma sanatanam ; etc. The light 
existing in the internal mind {i.e., inner consciousness) is 
called linga ; the sushupti {i.e., the dreamless sleeping 
state) is in the linga, i.e., the J%va in a dreamless state of 
sleep is (verily) the linga, i.e., they, Jlva and Linga, are 
one in that state ; the linga is sanatana {i.e., everlasting), 
etc. The attributeless form of Brahman {Nairupapada 
Brahmapada as opposed to Sbpapada Brahmapadd) denoted 
by the linga is just like a form having all the limbs, such 
as kara, char ana, etc., and is therefore to be understood 
as synonymous with a Brahman having form. That is 
to say, the Brahman who has no attributes has to be 
understood as equivalent to Brahman with attributes and 
having a body and all limbs. That is, the unlimited 
Siva is worn on the body in a limited form ; though 
the unlimited Siva has no form or attributes, he has 
to be conceived as possessing both when worn as Linga 
on the body. 

If the text amrutasya deva-dharana bhuydsam is 
divided into deva and dhdrana, then according to the 
Aparamitddhikarana Nydya, the word Deva, owing to 
contact with the body on which the linga is worn, not only 
means “ to protect ” the wearer {gopdya) but also, by being in 
contact {samydgdrthakatvena), means also the giver of 
Mokshapada to him {amrutapada vdchya-mokshasya). If 
this is not understood in this sense, it will not satisfy the 
importance of the text appearing in the Sankara Samhitd : 
Lingdnga sanginb vatsa punarjanma navidyate, Yugapat 
g^tdnasiddhisydt tatho mbksham avdpnuydt iti, etc., i.e., 
the wearer of the linga will have no more births, but will 
attain wisdom and final release. The text, Sarlram me 
vicharshmiam, states that the wearing of the on the 
body makes the Jlva to constantly think and meditate on 
the Lingarupi Siva (whom he is wearing) instead of (being 
distracted by) the many enjoyment-yielding objects of the 
external world. 
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Then the Smriti texts Atyasramastha sakalaniri- 
yani; Atydsraml sarvadd sakrudvd japU ; Vratandiat 
pdsupatam pasnpdsa vimdkshdya; VnitameJaf mnibha- 
vam; Tat samdcharU mutnukshuJi napuvarldiavdya ; 
Tesltdtn evaitdm Brahmavtdydin vadeta iii rdvrataui ; 
Tasyeii kathitd hyarthd prakdsante mahdiinaadiu, etc;., 
occurring in the I^awalya, Athawana siyah, Ji.dJd!yjii 
Rndra, Muridaka and other Upaniskads, state that only he 
who adopts the pdkipata vrata is eligible for the teaching 
of Brahmavidya {Brahmavidyddhikdritvopademf). There- 
fore linga-dhdvana dtksha is decidedly to be imparted 
to one who is desirous of learning Brahmavidya {Lii/ga- 
dhdjrana dlkskitasyaiva Brakmavidyddhikdritvam sidd/iam). 
If the objection is urged that in the Kaivalya and SvdU'Ava- 
tara Upaniskads there are no texts prescribing linga- 
dhdrana, and that it is quite enough for one who is 
initiated in the Pdiupata vrata to smear himself with the 
Bhasma only {Bhasma-dkdrajta ) ; then, it may be stated, 
that is not so. For, one initiated in the Pdiupata vrata 
should also wear the Imga as part and parcel of his body in 
the same way as bhasnia-dhdrana. For it is said : — 
Lingd^tga sanghidm chaiva punarjanma navidyatd 
Yesha pdsupato yd gall pasupdia nivrutiayd 
Sarva veddntasdrdyam atydsrama iti inttih. 

Whoever wears the linga on his body will have no 
further births ; this wearing of linga is the Pasupata 
yoga, i.e., the joining of the linga with the auga or body in 
order to destroy the animal-nature created by bondage [pain- 
paid) in man. This is the gist of the whole of the Vedanta 
and this is the Atyasrama which is declared in the Sruti. 

Further it is said: P arabrahmdbhidham I in gam 
pasupdsa vimochakam ; yodhdrayati sadbhaktyd sa pdiupata 
uchchyate. 

The linga which is named after Parabrahman, and 
which removes the ties of bondage and releases the faithful 
wearer (from the same) is called Pdhipata. 

Sardra tritayd bkaktyd lingam paraiivdtmakaMy yd 
dhritvd vicharet bhumau sa pdiupata uchchyate. 
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Whoever wears the linga of the Para Siva form out 
of pure mind, physically and mentally, and walks about in 
the world — he is called a Pasupata. 

Lingam Sivo bhavet kskeiram angam sainybga 
dsrayaly, tasmdt lingdnga samyuktd ybpi so utydsravn bhavet. 

Lingahtcovas.s Siva ; kshetra becomes anga {i.e., body); 
both these being combined become Imgdnga, i.e., Imga and 
anga) one who becomes Imgdnga becomes atydsrami. 

Brahmachdri grihasthbvd vd7iaprasihd yatistu vd, 
yastu lingdnga samyuktak sa yeva atydsrami bhavet. 

Be he a Brahmachdri or a grihastha (householder) or 
vdnaprastha, or a yati {i.e., sanydsi) — whoever combines in 
himself the Unga and the anga, he is said to have become 
atydsrami. (The words Pdsupata and atydsrami are synony- 
mous with lingadhdri. So these words explain each 
other.) 

Further, in the Sdmajaigishiya idkhd and in the 
Saddnandopanishad it is stated : A ntardhdrano sakto vd 
hyaiaktbvd dvijbttama, samskritya gurund dattam Baiva 
lingam urasthale, dhdryam viprena muktyartham yevam 
veddntinb viduh. 

Whether a Brahmin is to wear the Unga internally 
or not, he should accept the Unga given by his guru after 
consecration and wear it on his bosom in order to obtain 
mukti — as declared by the Vedantins. 

Further) in the Aisvarya Sdhhd of Atharvana Veda, it 
is said : Yb vdmahastdrchita Ungamekam pardtparam 
dhdrayate satatam viprah kshatriyb vd i Tasyaiva labhyaTy 
paramesvarbsau niranjanam paramam sdmyam upaiti 
divyam-. 

One who keeps in his left hand the Unga, the greatest 
of the great, be he a Brahmana or a Kshatriya, him 
only the all-pervading and great Tsvara will join with 
all his glory. 

From these texts it is seen that dhydna and dhdranu 
(contemplation of his glory and wearing his Unga) of Para- 
mesvara should always be possessed by a mumukshu, i.e., 
one who wishes to attain 
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Again, in the Rudradhyaya it is stated : Adhyavochat 
adhivakid pmthamd daivyd bhishag ityaneua, etc., which 
means that Para Siva only can keep away ward otf) the 
flow of birth, death and sdtnsdyci and can effectually 
prevent them (from recurring). Therefore it is explained 
by the Veda Purusha in the Rig, Yajitr and Sdma Vedas 
that only one who wear's the linga will be capalflc of obtain- 
ing release from the bondage of pami and pma {pampdki 
vimdchakaivam, i.e., the release from the subordinate 
state of animal bondage). 

Again, in the Rigveda occurs the text ; A yam me. hastd 
dhagavdn, Ayam me b/iagavatiard \ A yam me. AA'a 
bheshajo, Ayam &ivdbhimarshamh li Ayam. maid Ayam 
pita Ayam jlvdtur dgamdt\ I dam tava. prasarpanam 
subandha rehi 7 unh%iyanena II 

This text states that the linga that is kept in the hand 
is the Veda Purusha and that &,mibhimarsha}m is the 
touching of the Sthdvara-lmga. And therefore the combi- 
nation of the two (the Veda Purusha as represented by the 
linga and Sivdbhifnarsha7ia) makes Siva to be in touch with 
the wearer (of the linga). 

The same thing is said in the Vd/ula Sruti 
Dhdrayet yasiu hastena lingdkdram Bivam sadd i fasya 
hast a sthitatn viddhi matpadam sapaddm padam iti, which 
may be thus translated : “ He who always places in his hand 
the linga form of Siva, knows that he has in his hand my 
presence, of great wealth.” ‘‘Just as a ball of iron thrown 
into the fire acquires all the properties of the burning fire, 
the man who wears in his hand my world-curing linga 
form will be possessed of all my properties.” 


Cf. Bhagavata, Canto V, where the word pasa/an/yam 
occurs. This word describes men zs animals drawn by their nose-strings. 
Cf. also the following : Sarve vahamo balim ISvarayaie prbia. nasiva 
dvipade chatusbpddah, occurring in the Bhagavata, Canto V. 
Adhyaya 1 : We, two-legged animals, carry a bodily sacrifice to that 
great Lord just as the four-legged paiuh dragged along with a string 
in its nose to the sacrificial fire. 
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So it is said in the Kamika Agama : A yam me has to 
bhagavdniti, which means “This Almighty God is in my 
hand”. 

From this mantra^ it follows that the Veda Purusha is 
firmly held in the hand of one who wears the linga {Linga- 
dhriti). That is, he who wears the linga has the presence 
in this body of the Veda Piirushad^^^ 

In the Yajur VMa (Ashtaka I, Part iv) it is said, 
Ydte RtidrasHvdtanu agkord pdpakduni i Taya nastam 
vdsanta mayd girisanid abhichdkasVt iti il Triya^n- 
bakam yajdmahe suga^idhim pushtivardhanani I Urvdruka 
miva bandhandt mruthybr miiksJnya mdmruidt iti H 

Again, it is stated : Sbindrudrd yuvametdnyasmai visvd 
tanushzi bh^shajdni dhattam avasyatdm munchatam yanno 
asii tanush'u baddham krnta menb-asmat iti^ etc. 

The meaning of these texts is given in the Linga 
Purdna as follows : — Yd te Sivdtanu rudra linga mangala- 
ddyakam\ Lin gam Bivatanuh prbktd muriir ghbrd ta?mh 
smrutd II Apdpeshu cha bhakteshu taybr madhye Siva 
tanuh I Kasate parainesasya siskidste lingadhdrinah II 
T ay ds ant a fnayd sankhya kdrunya linga rupayd i Abku 
chdtaslhl tanuvd girisantd abhiraksha mam II Triyambakam 
virupdksham lingam brahmasandtanam II Yajdmahd dhdra- 
ydma sttgandhim pushtivardhanam i Urvdrukam yathd 
bandhdt mruthybr mukshUya mdmrutdt l Prathamdshte 
Yajurvede prasne charama sam^gnike n Linga dhdrana- 
mdkhydtam Veda punsam mahdtmand7n i Sb7nd Rudrd yuvd- 
7 ?tetdnyasmai asmabhya mevahi Visvdni bheshajd^iishtha 
prdnabhdvdtmakdiii cha I tanus/m dehatritaye baddham 
7ndydmaydtmaka7n H Kritam yadenoduritam manb vdkkdya 
kan 7 tajam I tadasmadasmata sthurna^n mzikhyatb vdsya 


The manira theory is that if the person who wears in symbolic 
form the deity who is to be worshipped, meditates on that form 
uttering the mantra, and the name of the deity, in the particular 
form prescribed, he finally attains absorption into that form. This is 
described in the following Xtxt \—Manandt trdyate yastu mantra 
ityabhidhiyate \ tasmdt mantrma ta7imurtm bhaktifurve7y.a dbtyatdm, 
{^t^TantrasdraAgamaoxiDhydfia) 
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tamyuvamW M%mchyantam kripaya samyak prarndchayatam 
livaraii II 

In the same work {Linga Purana) it is said that 
Paramesvara has two forms : 

Rudro vd esha yadagni tasyaite tanu vmi 
Ghordnyu sivdnyayiti. 

Rudra has two forms, one a fearful-looking and the 
other a serene-looking one; therefore the words Riidra and 
Soma imply these two forms of Siva, Ghora (the fearful) and 
Aghdra (the serene-looking). 

In the Vedic text, yuvam medXiS “yaus” (plural) and 
asme asmabhyam (third person) means belonging to us and 
viiva means the whole universe. All these forms are as 
medicines (or cures) for the disease of mundane miseries 
{bhavarogahardni). Ishta, prana, bhdva, bhasnia, rudrdks/m 
are the signs which will cure bliavardga. That is, that 
Islita linga, prdna linga, bhdva linga., bhasnia, rudrdksha 
and other symbols are the cures for mundane ills. That is, 
the wearing of the linga and rudrdksha, and the smearing 
of bhasma, etc., on the body will protect a man from anddya- 
vidydvdsitam, that is, the ills of former existence. 'I’he 
wearer will be released from all the ties of this world 
{muchyatam). 

In the Sruii text, Umdsahdyain ParanieJvarain prabhuni 
trildchanam nllakantham pramnlam, etc., the two forms of 
Isvara are established. He who is combined with Uma 
is Soma (or Tsvara). His body is made of the h'ive 
Upanishads and a beautiful form, capable of removing all 
the ills of family bondage {sanisdra dnkkham). “ You 
two, Uma and Soma, being on our body in the form of 
Ishta and other {linga), which being worn {dhdrayilva) 
and never leaving our body, will destroy all the ills 
which have their origin in malatraya {malat rayd/ niaka — 
that is, manas, vdk and kdya). ” For it is said in the 
Sruti: ViivMevdn viduskd vMitavyam saivam I in gam 
pradhrutam sarvavedaih taddtma siddhyai munihhih niukta 
kdmaih kanthl haste mastake vd bhavati dhdryam li 
That which, according' to all the Vedas, 
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signifies the Lord of the Universe as is known to the 
wise, and whose wearing is supported by the Vedas 
should be worn by those who wish to attain their desires, 
on their bodies, either in the neck, or on the hand or on 
the head. As this is so stated in the Sdma Veda, therefore, 
the wearing of the &ivalinga, which is a cure for all 
worldly miseries, must of necessity be adopted by all who 
desire salvation {mumukskubhih). 

In his Siddhdnta Sikhdmani, Renukacharya interprets 
the Rigveda mantra Paviiramte, etc., in the light of linga- 
dhdrana {Lingadhdrana paratvena nirdeidt). He thus 
interprets the Rigveda mantra referred to: — The linga is 
named Brahman. The lord of Brahma is Tsvara. There- 
fore the linga is said to be the purifying agent {tat- 
pavitram). By being in contact with it, the body becomes 
purified. The Rik, therefore, says Paviiramte vitatam 
Brahma'mspate, i.e., the body coming in contact with the 
linga, will purify the wearer. Therefore such a linga is 
necessarily to be worn for obtaining consecration by a 
Saiva who would be faultless. A body devoid of such 
consecration [dlkshdrahita) will never attain salvation 
{uttamapadam). Just as failing to perform Sandhyd- 
vandana is counted as a religious omission and a 
sin, so is a person who has not been consecrated in due 
form accounted a sinner. Again, it is said, “a bhakta who 
does not wear the linga on his body until the moment of 
his death, the food that he takes daily is (no other than) the 
flesh of his own body.” He who does not keep on his body 
iht linga, his body is as useless as that of a corpse. There- 
fore the wearing of the linga is as important as maintaining 
a sacrificial fire throughout one’s life. Just as a piece of 
burnt wood found in a cremation ground is prohibited from 
being used for other purposes, so is one who does not wear 
the linga on his body disallowed from observing every rite 
prescribed {sarva karma bahishkritah). Thus it is stated 
in the. Vdtula, Skdnda, Laingya and other texts which 
treat of the failure to wear the linga. Next as to bhuydsam 
ill, it should be taken to mldhdvx-bhuydsam, i.e., 

17 T 
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Brahma-vanhasvi-bhuyasam, i.e., that which causes one to 
possess the brilliancy of Brahman. Here, the meaning 
applicable to dsam in the text Ahamekah prathamammam 
Hi, “ I alone at first existed,” should be given to dsam in 
bhuydsam {bku + dsam). If that is done, there is here 
vidhyarthbpapatteh. That is, by means of the vidhi (the 
prescribed ceremonial), the result follows. Therefore the 
wearing of the lingo, (after the dlksha) is testified to by the 
dclMra that has prevailed from yore {ahomekaJi pmthmmi- 
mdsam Hi). Failure in securing such a consecration will 
prevent the warding off of the eternal three-fold sins 
{malatraya) of the three-fold physical body {sanra-iraya). 
The function of consecration is also a Vedic one. In the 
Vdtula, it is stated : — Vaidikatvam yathdvakshyE sarvaveda 
promdnatah i Veda veddnta siddhatvdt vaidikam linga- 
dhdrajiom II Veda veddnta sdstreslm purdmskvdgaimsk;/ c/ia i 
Brdkmanasya samdkhydtam lingadhdranam Hi ll I declare 
that linga-dhdrana7n is a consecration (of the body) rendered 
necessary by the Vedas as the same is affirmed by all the Vedas 
and Veddntas. In all the Vedas 3Xid Veddntas, and Purdnas 
and Agamas, linga-dhdratia is stated to be necessary for a 
Brahmana. In the Fa; ur- Veda generally and Taittirlya 
SamkHam particular, the statement is affirmed : — “ To those 
who aim at mbksha, linga-dhdrana is spoken of as a necessary 
consecration.” The same is understood from Chchandas 
and Veda, where it is said that Imga-dhdram came to be 
born from Amrita (ambrosia). In the Linga Punoja, it 
is said : — 

Indrastu Paramaisvaryabdll Samba strilbchanah, mam. 
medhayd pragnyayd cha spruTy-btii prhiayatvatha, amrulasya 
mbkshaldbhdya sarvadeheshu sarvadd, devasya lingarupasya 
Uvasya paramdtmanah, dhdranam tad dhritiryasya devadhd- 
roTia ishyate, tasmdl sarIrammUbke vicharshami makilbisham, 
jihvd me rasand bkuydt madhiirdldpabhdshim, kanidbbydm 
irbtrayugmma bhdrivyairuvamasmyaham ll Brahmatiah 
pdrvat%§asya kbSbdMshthdnamevahi, aseriva yadd loke pnag- 
nayd medhayd vritah, hrutam tatiTavaiwi/dtni me go pay a 
prayatnatali, ityddind w 
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In the Linga Purdma, the linga consecration is stated 
as absolutely necessary to protect the body spiritually. In 
the Smritisi Itihasas and Puranas, it is said that to triumph 
over this world, is this consecration rendered necessary. 
No Rishi will feel any doubt to this procedure of consecra- 
tion nor object to it as it is sanctioned by the VMa. 
Therefore no other procedure is stated to be the right one 
by the VMas. 

In the Sdnkhya Smriti, it is stated that the wearing of 
the linga, chakra, etc., should not be allowed as it is 
objectionable {nishMhah). Such a statement cannot be accept- 
ed and followed {navidheyam), because Vedic support is 
the one important thing and there is support for linga- 
dhdrana in the Veda. In the Veda, it is stated tidiie juhbti 
(offer the sacrifice at the appearance of the sun) and anudite 
juhbti (offer the sacrifice just before the appearance of the 
sun on the horizon) in expressions which are contradictory 
to each other. In this instance, the two expressions belong 
to two different branches [sdkhd) of philosophy, one to the 
Mayavadins {dhurta smdrta mdydvddms) and the other to 
their opponents. These two schools are not in favour of 
each other. They make use of their own invented groundless 
arguments {kalpita nishedhdh) to support their ideas and 
discard those of their opponents. Their statements carry 
as much credibility as the one which says that there is a 
lotus flower (growing) in the sky. Similarly iapta linga- 
dhdrana has, it has to be inferred, as much truth in it 
inasmuch as it is un- Vedic. 

Since the word Chakri is put on a par with the word 
linginam and its wearer is put on a level with the wearer 
of the linga, an examination of the relative positions of 
the tapta lingi and the ^rauta lingi, with the aid of 
Srutis, Smritis, Purdnas, Agamas, etc., is rendered 
necessary. Such an examination proves that the latter 
is the superior of the two. Therefore tapta linga-dhdrana 
would be a procedure outside the purview of the Vedas. 
There are two ways adopted in the wearing of the linga : 
QTx^srmta and the Oth^r a^rcmta. The former is galled in 
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the Saiva religion suddJia linga-dhdrana {S/mdadhva 
Buddha linsa-dhdmyid) ; and the latter is called the Uipta 
linga-dhdrana {asrauta tapta linga-dhdrana). The Vira- 
^aivas being sratdas and followers of the Vedama rga ( »nly, are 
prohibited from having recourse to fapla linga-dhdrana, 
which is stigmatised as sinful {pratyavdyah niahdnhhavvl). 
This is, so stated in the Siddhdnta Agama. Just as one 
who maintains a sacrificial fire of one particular kind finds 
it unnecessary to maintain a sacrificial fire of another kind, 
though the maintenance of both of them may be in accord- 
ance with the Srutis {nbhaydh srautatvdt), and just as one 
who has begun the performance of one karma finds himself 
unable (being prohibited) to begin the performance of 
another karma, agreeably to the Vedic injunction, similarly 
in adopting B^aiva dlksha, two conflicting methods of linga- 
dhdrana would be irregular and opposed (to Vedic proce- 
dure). Such a condemned procedure should not be simul- 
taneously adopted in a matter of life-long dlksha like linga- 
dhdrana, as the procedure presented on the analogy of the 
Pancharatragama (as to tapta linga-dhdrana) is not Vedic. 

For one who wears the lin-ga, there is no kind of 
pollution caused : pollution arising from birth and death, 
just as in the same way one who has installed the sacrificial 
fire need not observe the pollution arising from birth or 
death. He can continue during that period the worship of 
the linga without any break. And therefore one who wears 
a linga throughout his life will alw^iys be a consecrated 
person and as such will have no need to observe such 
pollution. As stated in the Vedic text Sarvalingam 
sthdpayati, that is, the wearer of the linga is always 
under the spell of purity for the very reason he wears it on 
his body. Because it is said in the Pardiara Sn/riti, the 
Siddhdnta Bikhdmani and other works that the worshijjpers 
of Siva and the installers of the sacrificial fire — these 
two classes of people — and a Brahmachari, that is, one 
who has been invested with the sacred thread, and a 
Sanyasi are not subject to any kind of pollution. Again, 
it is stated in the same works that a woman who is fond 
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of always worshipping the iinga, one who is confined 
{sutaki) and one who is observing the courses {rajasvala) 
are a crore of times purer than the sun, fire and the wind 
{ram, agni and vdyu/t). Further, the same works lay 
down that neither at the time of birth nor at the time of 
death should Sivapuja be abandoned. These statements 
prove that the body which bears the linga on it is never 
polluted and is quite free to offer worship to the linga at 
all times without a break. 

Next is the fact that customs contrary to these texts 
exist do not take away from their validity. (The customs 
lack support and so cannot be held to nullify the texts.) 
The validity of the &rauta rules is not affected by the 
existence of customs sanctioning the oflfer of animal 
sacrifices at the Jyotishtoma, Atiratra and Paundarika 
rites, the partaking of animal food and the drinking of 
Stird (Soma juice) at them, and the enjoyment of conjugal 
felicities by Brahmacharins during day time with islawV — 
though these are manifestly against the morals of the world 
and against dchdra as declared in the Srutis. 

Next, as Saivas are thus free from pollutions of these 
five kinds — birth, death, rajasvala, etc. {pancha sulakdbhdve) 
— they are superior to the four Varnas {Varnackatushta- 
ydfitatva). It is just that the food touched by them should 
be partaken of. To say — as some say — that those who 
follow the Vedic injunctions should not have intercourse with 
Lingadharis who, following the Saiva Sastras, do not 
observe the five kinds of pollution, is not correct. (The 
suggestion is that such a statement is lacking in support.) 
For it is said in the (Saiva) SiddJmntas, Agamas and other 
authorities that just as one during the time the sacrificial 
fire is being installed need not observe (the pollution result- 
ing from) the courses of his wife, similarly one who wears on 
his body the linga, which he worships of his free will {i.e., 
with sincere devotion) is unaffected by pollution. Just as 
the tongue should not be touched by the hand for fear of 
pollution but still the mantra pronounced by the tongue is 
still very holy and produces holy results, so a Saiva has no 
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pollution for the very reason that he wears the imga on his 
body. According to the Veda, he will never become 
polluted even if he is touched by others. After the Saiva 
Diksha is undergone, there is no such thing for a man as 
Preiatva and Jlvatva {i.e., he is absolved from these two 
kinds of pollutions). Though it is declared that the 
performance of ceremonies pertaining to birth and death are 
not necessary any further after Saiva Diksha, it is wholly 
incumbent upon Saivas to observe the other rites which are 
prescribed for them in the Saiva Agamas. For it is said in 
the Sankara Samhita, Siddhania Sik/tdmani and other 
authorities that those who worship Srikantha constantly, 
according to the rules prescribed for each caste {Sva/iUi- 
vihitam dkarmam), are as holy as Mahiisvara himself 
{ie vai MdhesvardJj, smruVik), while the worshii') offered 
by those who adopt modes of worshipping Him not prescrib- 
ed for them, is not accepted by Him. Siva formerly 
proclaimed that every varna should practise what was 
prescribed for it; those who transgress the rules (laid down) 
would show lack of faith and become sinful. Just as those 
who transgress the orders of a king become punishable, 
those who transgress the ordinances of Siva are liable to the 
punishment of being thrown into Naraka {Narakastatha). 
Sambhu ordered Samba to punish those who transgressed 
His ordinances ; therefore every one should strictly hold fast 
with wisdom and faith to those ordinances and worship San- 
kara. With them (those who adhere to His ordinances) He 
becomes much pleased. Therefore one must become pos- 
sessed of wisdom and good practice until one’s death. Even 
though he attains wisdom, he should not leave the karma, 
which is the source for yielding good results. Also, good 
practices enable a man to appear holy and adorable. And 
one who is destitute of good practices, becomes blame- 
worthy in the eyes of society and the world. Just as eyes 
and limbs are mutually combined in obtaining wisdom, in 
view of good results these limbs should be so used as 
to produce the best fruits desired. Therefore to protect 
the ordinances of Siva, one should become a bhaMa Sivavrath 
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i.e., staunch and faithful Siva-vrati, and surrender him- 
self to Siva [Sivdrpana) by offering To Him all wise acts 
done by him, strictly following the path of the Veda. This 
is what has been stated in detail in the Sankara Samhita 
and the Siddhdnta Sikhdmani. 

Though nothing immediately useful may result in one’s 
own favour in the case of one who acts in accordance with 
the ordinances of Siva, yet he should not travel beyond the 
right path just as a subject would not break the laws of his 
king. After obtaining Siva Diksha, one should strictly 
adhere to it and act up to Siva’s ordinances. For it is laid 
down in the Sruti text Bhlshdsmddvdiah pavate iti, out 
of fear, blows the wind. Even the Wind and the Sun 
Gods blow and shine forth (respectively) in great fear 
and with due reverence to the ordinances of Siva, for 
fear that if they broke even by a little the laws of 
Paramesvara, they would be putting themselves in a 
position in which they would be causing inconvenience to 
the whole world, and preventing those in it from performing 
the karmas they have respectively to discharge. What need 
is there to speak of the mere men who are blessed with little 
wisdom ? In the Linga Purdna it is said : — “ W’e, Brahma 
and all others, are like quadrupeds {pasavah) and you our 
Lord or PaA'. Therefore you are called So say- 

ing all the Gods wore on their bodies the Sivalinga and they 
all became Pdiupaias, i.e,, they accepted the Lord Siva as 
Pasupati. And so the Lord Siva is the chief object of wor- 
ship for Brahma and other Gods. And they wear on their 
bodies the bhuti (sacred ashes) and rudrdkskaki (the sacred 
rudrdkshi beads) and the linga. And Siva, looking at the 
faithful Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and others, decorated with 
sphatika mdla, killed Tripurasura and protected them. 
This proves that Sivalinga-dhdrana was accepted by 
Brahma and the other Gods. It is also stated in the San- 
kara Samhita of the Skdnda Purdna: — Brahma, Vishnu 
and others among Gods and Gautama and others among 
Rishis ever wear on the best part of their bodies t]\e. Siva- 
linga: UdiXi suspended the linga on his chest; Brahma 
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wore it on his head ; and thus wearing the lingu they went to 
their own places. In this world, the /h/gn is actually seen 
worn in the temples of Anantapadmanabha, Viithalesvara, 
and Narayana — in the hand, on the head and other places 
respectively. So nobody can have in this world even the 
suspicion of a doubt about Linga-dhdrana, i.c., the wearing 
of the lingci. 

Srutis say that the chief qualification that one should 
possess for Moksha is the union (yoga) of Maddhd, Idiakti 
and dhydna. But according to some, it is d/iyfwa and 
gizdna that secure salvation. There is therefore no ncces.sity 
according to them for wearing the linga on the body (such 
wearing after the Diksha ceremony standing, in the opinion 
of Sripati, for bhakti). There is absolutely no use of such 
a doctrine as this {na kinchit pmyojanaui iii). In the 
Srutis it is stated that freedom from the bondage of worldly 
illusions (Visvanidyd nivrittik) will be obtained by constantly 
praying for Siva {iasya abhidhydndt), by wearing on the 
body the symbol of Siva {i-e. Lingadhdrmm yofamit) and 
meditating on the qualities of Siva {iatvahhdvdi). By this, 
declare the Srutis, the sight of God (Sdkshd/kdra) will be 
finally secured and instantaneously all mdyd will be removed 
{sakala mdyd nivrittiJi). By lessening the authority of the 
Sutis {Sruti sankbcho), we are setting it at naught [mdnd- 
bhdvdt). 

Even Bhagaviln Vyasa has explained the three-fold 
nature of updsana (I. 1 . 32) J%va mukhya prana lingdn- 
netickiJennbpdsdt traividhyd Sritatvdd iha tadyogdt, whose 
meaning is thus explained with the aid of the Skduda 
Purdna :—M.edi\iz\ion {mdnasdpdsanam) should be done in 
the mind {kridaye) or at heart [daharci), either by the utter- 
ing of the Gdyatri ox Rudrasukta. This kind 

of meditation is called Vdchakbpdsanam. The next kind of 
meditation is by holding the Sivalinga in the palm of 
the hand or (kept concealed) in the grain or in the fire. 
This kind of updsana is called Kayakbpasanam, done 
out of braddhd and bhakti. Thus, in this way, every 
initiated person (Dvija) should worship with three-fold purity 
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{trikaranaih)- This done, he will attain mukti. This is the 
Vedic method; and there is no other method (of obtaining 
mukti). For it is said: — A great man {mahatma) thinks of 
the same (thing) in his word, mind and action in the same way. 

So, those who offer sacrifice in their minds {m-dnasa 
yagna) without being duly initiated, and without wearing on 
their body the linga externally, derive no benefit from it, 
for such mdnasa yagna (without the contact of the linga) 
will not have freed them from the three-fold sins of the body 
{malatraya dhvamsdbhdvdchcha). Just as the previously 
initiated person only is qualified to chant the Vedas and to 
perform the Sandhydvandana every morning, so according to 
the Sdstras he who wears the linga on his (external) body 
is alone entitled to Sivadhydna and Sivag?id7za {i.e., medita- 
ting on Siva and acquiring full knowledge of Him). 

Just as fire is necessary to prepare food, so the 
external wearing of the Imga {bdhydngasya linga-dkdrana) 
is absolutely necessary to enable one to internally meditate 
on Siva {a^itar dhydna). If such a procedure is not adopted, 
the previously quoted authorities — Sruti, Smriti, Agama 
and Purdnas — will be of no use and everything will be un- 
Vedic {Veda bdkyatva prasangdt). For it is declared 
hy .Majiu^ Gautama and other Smriti that he is a 

dhydna yogi, who during meditation is found to possess on 
his body the Bivalinga {Sivalingdnga-samyutah) and who 
repeats the mantra by his mouth, who meditates in his 
mind, who wears on his external body — i.e., on his head — the 
linga, who puts on the necklace of Rudraksha and holy 
ashes and who keeps his tuft of hair {sikhd) on his head — 
for these are the characteristics of a twice-born person {etdd 
Brdhmana lakshaimm). This procedure — of wearing the 
linga — is one in accordance with Vedic requirements and 
hence is not opposed to the Veda. It is stated : Mdksha- 
michchet Jandrdaimt zVzA®* 

J.02 jg from the Skanda Purdi}.a and the full text is as follows :■ — 
Aham btwgapradd vatsa mokshadastu Jandrdanafy, which may be 
thus translated Dear boy, I can give every felicity in life, but 
as for you should go to Janardana. 
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Janardana («.<?., Narayana) alone can give mokska and 
He alone should be worshipped by those who wish for 
it. This, however, is not so. For there are Smti texts 
like the following : — 

&iv(i eko dhyeyah Uvamkarah savvamanyat parityajya II 
Isam gnOitva amrutatvameti II 
Gnatva, Bivam idntimatymitameti II 
Isam gti&tvd amrtid bhavanti 11 

Dhydna nirmatkaiidbhydsdt- pdsani dahati panditak I! 
Ksharani pradhdnam amru idkskaram karak ll 
Tasydbkidhydndt yojamt tatvabhdvdt bhuya&chdjiti:. 

visvamdymiwrittih ll 
Eka eva Rudro na dvidydya tasthe « 

Visvddhtko Rudro maharshik ll 
Fo devdndm prathmiani purastdt ll 
Tamakratum pasyati vitasbkah ll 
Dhdtiih prasdddt mahifitmtajmsam ll etc. 

These and other like Sruti texts show that Narayana 
is not a god of the Brahmans {Brahmana de.va.ta) and 
Smritis which contradict Srutis cannot be accepted as 
authoritative ( declarations ). Even such Smritis also 
state that moksha is to be attained by the worship of Siva 
through generations. For it is stated in the Skduda 
Pur dim '. — 

SdnkhyaydgasahasrGna janma^m Dvaitago bhavct i 
Tanmatasya sakasre7ia Sauravam maiamoHnuie i 
Tatsahasrasamabhydsdt Gdtiapatyamaid bhave.t i 
Tatsahasrhta bkuloke Vaislmavani maiamiryate i 
Tadvaishmvasahasrena Sdkto bhavati sarvadd i 
Taisahasrdt mahdbhaga Baivasdmdnya uckyafe i 
Tatsahasrena viprendra Vlraiaivamaio bhavet i 
Tenaiva muktimdp7Wti imnyathd bahuyatiiatah ll iti. 

If one practises Sankhya-y6ga for a thousand genera- 
tions, he becomes a Dvaita ; if he practises a thousand 
years more, he will then attain to the Saurava mata by 
practising for a thousand generations, one of the Gdnapatya 

denotes the worship of the Sun. 
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mata;'^^^ after practising a thousand years that mata, he 
becomes a Vaishnava ; if he continues practising a thousand 
years that Vaishnava mata^ he becomes a Sdkta religionist ; 
after practising for a thousand years that religion, O Maha- 
bhaga, he becomes a Samanya Saiva ; and after practising 
for a thousand years that religion, O Prince of Brahmans, 
he then becomes a Virasaiva. Thereby {i.e., by becoming 
a Virasaiva) he obtains mukti ; and not by any other means 
in spite of any number of attempts. 

It is heard from the Kdslkhanda that those who obtain 
Vishnusdrupya (form of Vishnu) — such as Sivasarma and 
others who entered the Vishnu-loka — have finally to obtain 
their mukti the worship of Siva. 

It is also stated in the Mahimnastava^ in the part 
beginning with “ trayl sdnkhyam'’ and ending with 
tvamasi payasdmarnava iva", etc., that, considering all 
religions, one’s own as w'ell as others {svamaidnyamatdni 
nirupya\ it is proved that Siva is the final goal for every- 
body to reach {Siva eva sarveshdm prdpyasthdnam) . 
It is also heard from the Kdslkhanda that even Vyasa, 
after removing his shoulders and planting the same (in 
the ground), got himself, with his disciples, initiated in 
the Sdmbhava Dlksha and thus became qualified for obtain- 
ing moksha}^^ 

GdnafatyaJi is a worshipper of Gaijesa. Gdftapatyam is the 
worship of Gariesa. 

There is a reference here to the story of a disputation 
between Vyasa and a Virasaiva saint, in which the former was 
defeated by the latter who, in consequence, had to acknowledge 
the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. And, as a mark of such 
victory, Vyasa had to sever his right shoulder, the same being 
planted in the ground. A lithic representation of what is popular- 
ly called Vydsaua tdlu. is to be seen in certain parts of the 
country — for instance, at the gate of the village of Kunthur on the 
banks of the Cauvery, not far away from Kol legal, on the road to 
Talkad. A banner of the Murugharajendra Mutt has on it 
a representation of this Vyasana tdlu. There is a Basavesvara 
temple at Kunthur, close to which is a slab on which is an 
inscription dated in Saka 1467 (— A.D. 1545). This inscription 
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In the text Sarvalingam sthapayati, the verb sfhdpa- 
yati, though it indicates the meaning in the sense of the 
present indicative mood, of doing something ordained 
{vidhyarthopapatielp) yet it can be used without any 
objection [bhMaddshak) in many different ways. It is 
stated in the text (of the Purvamlmdmsa) A^myd' skid 
kapdlo amdvdsydydm itivat, on Amavasya day, cjii the 
kapdla, Agni must be worshipped. This injunction that 
Agni must be worshipped on the kapdla on the Amiivasya 
day is not observed by all, because such a thing i.s not 
easily possible. Yet such a thing is imagined to have been 
done. In the same manner, though the word sl/npayafi 
means “ installing in the earth”, yet the meaning of the 
Sruti text implies that it might be applied both to installing 
in the earth and in the hand as evidenced by {Sniii) 
injunction and by practice. 

It must not be supposed that lingardlnmnia becomes 
effective only by installing the linga in the hand, and by 
meditating (on it) and worshipping (it). It is found that 
puja is effected by meditation (through the mind) in 
addition to what is done by the hand, as the word “ hand” 
[pdnisabda) is not directly connected with puja. The 
suggestion of some writers that the word pdmmantram is 
the equivalent of pdnind abhimaiiiritam is not acceptable 
to us, for if we take the secondary meaning of the word 
mantra {ma7ttraiabda) then it results in the violation of the 
Ikshatyadhikara^mm. {Ikshaiyadkikaratia virodha pra.uingak, 
that is, Iksyatyadhikaratta of Brahma Sutras I. 1.5.) 
The meaning of this mantra is very clearly explained 

records a grant to the Mahanandisvaramatha at the place. 
Another inscription dated in 1512 A.D. record.s a gift of taxes 
in the village for providing food and clothing to fifty Wodeyars 
of the Sivachara sect, who were connected with the Sfilura 
Santadevara-Simhasana {M.B.R., Inscription Nos. 21 and 23 
of 1910). The temple of Mahadeva or Mahalingc.svara al 
Kundathiiru (the ancient name of ICunthur) goes back to the 
time of the Western Ganga King Nitimiirga, who has been assigned 
to 850 A.D. (See No, 24 of 1910.) 
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by Bhagavan Vedavyasa in the 21st chapter of the latter 
part {U ttarabkdga) of the Linga Purdna as follows : — 
Yajurapydha sarvam vai lingam slhdpayatlti cha i 
Tasmdt dhdryam makdlingam pdnimantrdti mantratah H 
Pdnau lingam vinikshipya dikshdkdle guruh sivam I 
Yena smarati tanmantram pdnimantram vadanti hi H 
Pavitratvdt maMsasya Hvasya pratipddandt i 
Pavitrikarandt pumsdm pavitramiti kathyate, il 
Atah sarvlshu kdleshu dhdray&t lingamutta;mam\ 
Gachchan tishthan upavishan saydno’ pyanyatkdpi vd I 
Suchirvdpyasuchir vd' pi lingam sarvatra dJmrayet ii 
LingadhJdfl sadd suddhd nijalingam ma72Jdharam i 
A rchayet gandhapushpddyaik karapn,the samdhitah M 
Nitydni karmabrinddni tathd naimittikdni cha i 
Sivdrpanadkiyd kurydt samyak g7idizdbhivriddkaye H 
The Yajurveda also declares sarvam vai lingam sthdpa- 
yati, i.e., the linga is installed; that is, th& mahdlinga is 
installed in the palm of the hand by chanting the pdni- 
mantra. When one keeps the linga in the palm of his hand 
during the period of the dlksha and meditates upon the 
Holy Guru Siva by (uttering) the same mantra (whereby 
he is sanctified), he is said to have uttered the pdnimantra^ 
By uttering what mantra in the name of Lord Siva one 
becomes purified, that mantra is called pavitra (i.e., the 
sanctified majztra). Therefore at all times such a sacred 
linga should be worn (on the body). Even while going along, 
standing or sitting in one place, or sleeping or in any other 
condition (or state), while in a state of purity or impurity, 
the Imga should be worn alike at all times. A lingddhdri 
is always pure and he should always worship his loving 
linga by offering sandal, flower and other materials, 
keeping it in the palm of his hand {karapithe). This 
he should adopt from day to day both in (the performance 
of) his nitya and naimittika karma {i.e., karma 
performed daily and on special holy occasions), and he 
should make over his deeds in the name of (Lord) Siva in 
a spirit of self-renunciation (with a view^ to improve his 
wisdom. Can one, who is stung by a mere scorpion or the 
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like and dies, be expected to possess the power of 
swallowing the deadly kalakuta poison (hf., the poison 
churned out of the ocean and drunk byf^iva)? Can one, 
who runs away at the sight of a rope, frightening liimself that 
it is a serpent, be expected to wear (as a necklace) the 
cobra? If it is said that there is no proof whatever for 
the wearing of the linga, that there is no authority for the 
wearing of the Siva/mga, the smearing of the is/tasma 
(sacred ashes) and the putting on of the rudynksha l;)cacls 
by mumukskus (those desiring mdkska), like the servants 
of a king wearing his badges, the answer is that the 
argument underlying these questions is one that cannot 
be accepted (by us). Devotees {bkak(as) for attaining 
their own sayujya {Sivaiva) put on (their bodies) the 
signs bhasma, rudrakska and the according 

to (religious) ordinances {vidhi) of Siva Himself that 
they should be so worn and that the omission of 
them would entail sin. As in this world we see that the 
king’s emblems are given to his servants for their wearing 
them agreeably to his directions, similarly the ^edas, 
Sdsilras, Piirdnas and Agamas direct the adorning of one’s 
body with the Sivalinga, bhasma and yudmksha 
according to the ordinances of Biva. Agreeably to these 
directions we see people putting them on, thus making 
known the facts that they wear the cobra on their body, 
and swallow the poison (that Siva wore and Siva swallowed). 
Brahma, Vishnu and other devotees are proved to have 
worn the Sivalinga. As the Linga Purmi-a says : — 
Sivdgndpdlandrihdya Hvabhaktm&wavrafi i 
Linga rudrdksha bfmsmdni Hvachinlnmi dhdraydt 
Rd jdgmllanghandllokd yathd dandd vidinyaid i 
Sivdgndllanghandd dando rauravam narakam tafhd n iti. 
A Sivabhakta in order to carry out the ordinances 
of Siva, should wear the linga, rudrdksha and bhasma, 
the symbols of Siva ; else, just as one who transgresses the 
orders of a king is punishable by him as may have been 
ordained, one who disobeys the commands of Siva is 
punishable by being consigned to Ndraka, If it is asked how 
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the Nirgunachaitanya {Brahman) could be obtained by 
the worship of the Saguna who is illusionary {mithyabhutd), 
the reply is that it is possible to do so according to what 
is mentioned in the Kaivalya, Svetdsvatara and other 
Upanishads^ which declare that Nirguna sarva sdkshi 
chaitanya could be obtained only by means of Sagundpdsana. 
Thus it is stated: — Umdsahdyam Paramesvarani Pra- 
bhum TrildchaTiam NUakantham praidntam i Dhydtvd 
munirgachchati bhutaydnim samasfaidkshim tamasah 
parastdt ii iti. 

By meditating on Nilakantha, the supreme three-eyed 
Lord, helped by Uma, the holy saint will obtain Siva, 
the origin of all created beings {bhutaydnim) and the 
remover of all darkness about Himself {tamasah parastdt). 
There is the further text of the Rudrasukta : — Sthirebhi 
rangaih pururupa ugrah, etc., which says that the bodily form 
of Siva is an eternal one. Not only is such an eternal form 
of Siva to be thought of as ordained while installing Lord 
Siva in the temples (at consecration time) but also such 
a form should be thought of as ordained when meditation 
takes place by the gdyatri and mantrdnganydsa and 
karanydsa take place and Amva.g dhydna zvA the consecration 
of wells {kunda) and mantapas. If it is not so accepted — 
Li?., if Siva’s eternal form is not so accepted — all religious 
actions, such as the offering of sacrifices and mantras, and 
the fruits thereof, etc., will prove in vain. Therefore for 
Brahmavidya, consecration by Sdmbhava dlksha is the 
only mode of qualifying. 

In the {Purvamlmdmsd) text beginning with Yasyai- 
te'shtdchatvdrimsat samskdrdTi and ending with Brah- 
manah sdyujyam saldkatdm dpndti, all karmas including 
the ceremony of impregnation {garbhddhdna) are conveyed 
{prdpaka) to Paramesvara to remove all sins. (These are 
janmasamskdra karmas and not Brahmasamskdra karmas.) 
Again, according to the texts, Vidydnchdvidydncha 
yastadvdddbhayam sah II Tdnaiti Brahmavit punyakrittaija- 
sascha n Satyena labhyastapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndnena 
brahmacharyena nityamw etc., which speak of the collection 
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of ceremonies required to be carried out for (attaining) 
gtiana {gnana karma samuchchaya), it is meet that these 
ceremonies should be carried out after dhaymn jig>nlxas i.e., 
after jamna karma vidki, gnmta karma vidki (should be 
carried out). Then, as to janma karma samnchidiaya^ 
another text states : Tadyatheha karmachito hdcah kx/nyad \ 
Evameva amuira punyachitb lokah kshlyate''^ etc., which 
means that the results of karma are not everlasting. 
Therefore, as mentioned in the text, Parlkshya Ibkiin karma- 
chitan Brakmanb nirvedamdyat ndstyakritah kritrna n 
a Brahman must distinguish between rituals which lead to 
7 urveda {i.e., vairdgya) and those which do not and then 
follow those which lead to it. In the text Etdu/bddn/aP^''' etc., 
it is declared that he should adopt such rituals whereby he 
will acquire the quality of becoming mtUa, dnida, iiparafa, 
titikshu and samdhita by which he can see himself 
as well as others around him like himself. Then, as is 
said in the text 7tacha picnardvarlafe^ he no moi’e will be 
born. Thus, he acquires thereby mdksha (or eternal bliss) 
as suggested in the above (quoted) texts. 

Is Brahma jignasa to be begun after practising the 
sddhana chatushtaya {i.e., smtib dmita, etc .) } If it is said 
that linga-dhdrajta is also a karma giving no eternal result 
and is thus of no utility, (our answer is) that (it) is not so. 
Because in the text Ndstyakrufah kritena, only prdkruta 
karma is mentioned to be of no value and as not jjrodiictive 
of mbksha. But in the texts of the Taittivlya and SvP/(2n- 
vatara Upanishads^ Amrufasya dbvadhdraubbhuydsani n 
Tasydbhidhydndt ybja?idt tatvabhmixt blmyamdimitc vikva- 
mdydnivrittih ii Vratambtal Mmbhavam tat samdeharet 
mumukshuh na punarbhavdya II and Sarvalingam sthdpayati 
panimantram pavitramW etc., the wearing of the Bwalinga, 
meditation, etc., are stated to be aprdkruta karma, i.e., 
karma fit for only attaining mbksha. The prdkruta karmas 
such as garbh&dhma, etc., included in the twenty-four 
mentioned, are only preliminary rituals leading to the four 

Santo dd.nta uparata sHtikshufy samahitn bhutva atmanyeva 
bimdnam pasyet.—Brihad, Upafiishad, VI. 4. 23, (See note on p. 568.) 
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primary sadhanas {sddhana-chatushtaya). Therefore to 
obtain the qualification necessary for a knowledge of Brahma- 
vidya {Brakmavidyddhikdritva)^ the above (mentioned) 
prdkruta karmas should be undergone and it is only then 
that one becomes eligible for a knowledge of Brahmavidya 
through this aprdkruta karma Imga-dkarana), This 
aprdkruta karma is the means for obtaining mbksha accord- 
ing to the Sthuldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala nydya^ 
as they {prdkruta and aprdkruta karmas) follow one another 
for their utility {parampard sadkanatvam yuktam)}^’^ 

According to the nydya sandigdha vdkya seskdt^ in 
the text Amrutasya devadhdrano bhuydsam, the qualification 
for initiation into Brakmavidyd is unequivocally stated. 


StJmldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala nydya are two well- 
known popular maxims. The former is the maxim of the magnified 
Anmdhati, the smallest of the seven stars of the constellation, 
invisible to the naked eye; the latter is the maxim of the water 
rushing in your presence. The Sthuldrundhati nydya is sometimes 
called Arundhatl dartana nydya ; which Apte explains as the maxim 
of the view of the star Arundhati. Col. G. A. Jacob quotes it in his 
Laukika?iydydnjali (l. 5) as Arundhatipradariana nydyalt — the maxim 
of the pointmg out of the star Arundhati. The idea, according to 
him, in this maxim is that of gradual instruction on the principle 
of the Adhydropdpavddaiiydydh. The following explanation of 
Sankaracharya will make its use clear 

Arundhatlm didariaytsuh tatsamipasthdm sfhuldm tdrdm amu- 
khydm prathamam Ariindhatlti grdhayitvd td7n pratydkhydya pat chat 
Arundhatimeva grdhayati. I. 1. 8 ; I. 1. 12. 

To know the star Arundhati, after discerning the bigger stars 
which are near to it but are unimportant and understanding them as 
prathama (first) Arundhati, you should go to the next (star) which 
is near to them and understand that that alone is Arundhati. 

Arundhati is the morning star personified as the virtuous wife 
of Rishi Vasishtha, and is one of the Pleiades — the cluster of 
seven stars situated in the neck of the constellation Taurus. It is 
said that this star — Arundhati— is not visible to persons whose 
end has approached. — See Hitopadeta, I. 76. 

The Samaksha jala nydya suggests that one should infer that 
the water which is flowing before one’s eyes in a particular manner 
has been flowing in that way and will flow through in the same way 
finding its own limit. 
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It is, therefore, held that the sadhana-chaluiihhiya. exempli- 
fied above, detailing the collection of karmas (intended) for 
obtaining giidna is, according to the d nil is, held to be 
entirely doubtful. For, according to the text in the Sankaya 
Samhita beginning from iVityaniiya viclmnn'iin ika paratrii- 
pekshitdrtharatih, etc., and ending with Na lyaja prdiia- 
Imgam tvam ydvaj jivam pratignayd i Punarbhavo )ia /P vaisa 
vidyate matruyonishu iti. (Do not give up the PrPviali>iga 
so long as you are alive; my son, if you keep it on, you will 
have no more births again out of your mother’s womb, etc.) 
This shows that iinga'-dhdrana is held to be a consecration in 
addition to the sddkmua-chatushlaya. After this last {i.e., 
linga-dkarana), Brahmagtumopadem takes place. Tato 
Brahmagitdndpadeiavidhil}' idrdishtah. This is so accord- 
ing to the nyaya SandigdM vPikya ieskdi, tire maxim 
which allows that where a doubt arises, it should be settled 
from the sense of the remaining part of the syllogism. 

The same explanation is given by Renuka l-lhagavat- 
padacharya, according to the text beginning from 
Pindatd phidavignmiam ending with ILlTmi Pivtxbhaktasya 
kartavyimi prayatnatah, etc., appearing in the ■Sidd/iduta 
^ikhamani. 

If, then, it is said that as by Imga-dMram itself niukfi 
can be easily acquired, why trouble oneself with enquiries 
{jigndsa) into the U panis/uid We answer that it is 

said in Sruti texts like Atmd vdre dyashlavyah siyPitavyP) 
jnantavyP) nididhydsitavyah H VPiddnta ,d'aua}/it»i kiiyyPif ii 
Yogam samdrabkei « etc. From these texts it follows 
that it is incumbent on even those who are free frcim the 
ties of the illusionary world {mdydpPmi viimtktdxmuiapi), 
until they are quite free from all bondage and until they 
receive enlightenment to follow the ordinances of God 

Variants of this nyaya appear in Jiuinoltama’s coiimumt on 
Naishkarmasiddhi. In IV. 3, the form sandigdhe nyayah pravnriata 
ill nyaya)}, which Col. Jacob translates into IV/ien tltcrc is doubt, 
reason comes into play. Akin to it is the sandigdbatn saprayoja- 

ndm cha vichara marhati, which occurs in Jnfinottama’s coninicnt on 
I. 29. (See Jacob, LaukikanydyanjaU, II. 81-82.) 
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{Parameivaragna palmmsya kartccvyatva sravana,£). If 
not (if the divine ordinances are not so observed), there is 
every cause for kama, krMka and other passions {ariskad 
varga) entering the body again and taking away the 
lingagndna. For it is declared in Sruti texts like 
Asupteh amriWt kalam nayet vedantackmtaya i Dadyat 
imvasaram kinchit kamddindm mcmagapi Utilize all your 
precious time from your birth until your death and even in 
your dreams in thinking over what is said in the Vedanta. 
In the meantime do not give heed in the least to other 
worldly attractions around you even in your thought. 

By doing this — linga-dharana in addition to Brahma- 
jignasa — there will be a death protection {ubhayavidha 
balai) and a double attainment of the object {ubhayasiddhi- 
vat). Linga-dharana as well as Brahma-jignasa are 
(therefore) not in opposition with each other {na virddhaJt) 
just as the practices [vidhi) involved in the sacrifices Souira- 
mani, Brihaspati, Agnichayana and Vajapeya, are 
doubly protected by the practices of the one occurring in 
the practices of the other. Just as in the Jybtishtbma 
sacrifice, Imga-dharana should not, as a prakruta karma, be 
taken to be the cause leading to miikti as a matter of course, 
as it is manifestly contradictory to the Srutis above quoted. 
Also, in all probability the hearing of the Srutis will 
not be a cause to lead the disciple to mukti. If double 
protection is thus obtained — i.e., linga-dharana ■xcA Brahma- 
jig-nasa — such double protection will prove the chief 
cause of absolution from the bondage of mdyd {mayapasa 
nivrittau mukhya kdranatvd). Else Brahma-jigndsa as 
a Sdstra will become an inconsistent discussion {asambhava 
prasangah). Then all the trouble taken in using one’s 
proficiency will have been spent on uprooting the very 
foundation of the subject. 

Just as the sacrifices offered on the darsa (new moon) 
and paurna'f^^sa (full moon) through vrlhi (grain) by 
sprinkling consecrated water on it, are calculated to obtain 
svarga, similarly all the karma done previously as sddhana- 
chatushtaya i$ offered as an oblation to Paramesvara 
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{Parameivararpita). Together with this oblation, the know- 
ledge of Siva {Sivagmna) and the wearing of Bivalinga 
{pivalhiga-dkarana) are both calculated to bring about the 
attainment of mbksfm. Where is the authorit)' for both 
linga-dMirmia and Brahmavic/iara Bdstra to come in regular 
succession {krametniyamd) for the attainment of ninkti} 
In the sacrifices at darsa and pmcnumaxn, the performer is 
the same throughout ; but in the case of Imga-dliarajia and 
Brahmavichdrana, the kramaniyiinui does not ai.)pl\- to a 
single person or agent- If the doubt is cast that therefore 
the two cannot be compared with each other, then it is 
answered that the T ait tirly a, Bvetdsvatara, Kaivatya, Jdbtlli, 
Kathavalii and other Srutis above quoted bear full testimony 
to the fact that the twice-born who adhere to i^ivbpdxana arc 
bound to act up to the kranmniyama mentioned above. 
In the Sruti text Yd vai svdm ddvatimi aiiya.jatd praxvdyai 
devatdyai chavate na pardm pmpndti pdplyfm b/immii H it 
is laid down that he who disregards his own deity will be 
considered to have committed a religious sin. As it is 
stated in Manu and Pardsara : — 

Brdkmandndm Sivd devah Kshatriydndm tu Mddhavah i 

VaUyandm. tu tathd Brahmd Sudrdndm surandyakah li 

Brdhmand Bhagavdn Rudrah Kshatriyah pammd 
Harih i 

Pitdniahas tathd Vaisyd vfishaiastii P uyandarah ii etc. 
Siva is the direct, supreme God of the Brahmana. In 
the Sruti text Apdma {somam amrutd abhdnia) Let us 
drink soma juice and become immortal, which means, 
according to the Smriti text, Abhuta sa»iplavaslhdnam 
amrutatvatn hi bhdvyate II that those who do not die in the 
Pralaya are immortal on account of the drinking of the 
soma. Similarly, amrutasya devadkdra'ftam, i.e.., one who 
wears the linga becomes immortal by this vidhi (i.e., 
consecration). The idea sought to be impressed is that 
those engaged in a sacrifice, become immortal by the 
drinking of soma; similarly, by the consecration of the 
linga, the person consecrated becomes immortal. Both 
^0 noXByeAi dhe Pralaya, 
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Therefore in order to obtain the Brahmagnana about 
the true form of Pasupati (Siva), Vedanta vakya vickara is 
necessary. For it is said in Sruti and other texts: — 
Satyakama})^ satyasankalpaJp so' nveshtavyak sa vijignasitavyah 
That Great Being who is the Lover of truth {satyakama) 
and who is the Lover of mental resolve {saiyasankalpa) 
should, after incessant figndsa, be sought out. 

Also in the following text : — Atmd m're drashtavyah 
irotavyd mantavyd nididhydsitavyah H 

O, you disciple ! you must see that Atmd, you must 
hear about that Atmd, you must understand it and must 
meditate on it. Thus is the procedure about the Brahina- 
jigndsa stated in Sruti texts. And who is it that is to 
be sought by jigndsa ? As to this, it is said in texts like 
the following : — Prapanchdpaiamam sdntam Sivam advaitam 
chaturtham manyajzte i Sa Atmd sa vigneyah, etc., from which 
it follows that wherever Atmd is referred to, it is only Para 
Siva that is to be inferred and not any other. 

The compound Brahma-jigndsa should be understood 
as Brahmanahp jigndsa, as karmani shashtki and not as seska 
shashthi, because jigndsa is desired and not anything other 
than Brahman, for if Brahman is taken along with other 
things, then the direct desire to know Brahman will be 
disregarded. In all discussions where firm decisions have 
to be arrived at, no matters unconnected with the prime 
object should be discussed. For if other matters of less 
importance be discussed, then there will be mistakes 
committed. By inserting the word kartavya in the 
sutra {AtMtd B rahmajigndsa), how is the mistake in 
a faulty discussion removed ? In the text Visknurupdmsur 
yashtavyd' jam, etc., the suffix tavya denotes that it is 
necessary that jigndsa must be undertaken and not be 
omitted. 

In mahdvdkyas like Tattvamasi, Ayamdtmd Brahma, 
etc., though the words are open to free discussion, yet 
there is nothing omitted, which need be supplied. Nor 
do they require any discussion to understand their 
meaning. Therefore, any word that we might supply 
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should sati^^ me full meaning of the suira combined with 
the Sru^i {Srutisutrayok aikyarupyarthain adhyaharah). 

The ordinance {vidhi) relating to Sravana not having 
been accepted, and the benefit to be derived from it — as 
the ordained method — not having been obtained, there is 
no other unusual method possible. In all matters in which 
final decisions are necessary, the general meaning should 
enable us to decide them finally. This is in accordance 
with the universal experience of the world. Nor should 
we assert that Brahma-sakshatkara could very easily be 
caused to be attained. What ought to have been olitained 
by enquiry having been obtained by the act of wearing the 
linga, and thus Bmhmagmma having been obtained, where 
is the necessity for adopting the Veddniadravam. method 
for obtaining Brahniagndna ? Therefore, it may be 
asserted that there is no particular method [iiiyamnvidhi) 
to follow for obtaining Brahmagnana. Accordingly, it 
is not said that Brahmagnmia could be obtained without 
the help of a guru, by whom Brahnuignma is to be 
imparted. For it is said in the Sruti text : — 

Parlkshya Ibkmi kar/nackiiin Brdhmaub uirvci/cm'mydi 
'iidstyakrutaJi kruthia ii 

Tadvigndndrtkam sa gurumeva abkigachched samit 
pdnih ^rb triyam BrakmanisMham ll etc. 

Having examined the world and having looked at the 
people doing their karma for obtaining the intended fruits 
thereof, a Brahmin should become free from the bondage 
of worldly desires. Having determined to seek knowledge 
he must go (out from his house) to find out the guru, 
keeping in his hand the kum grass {samit pmiih), ready to 
hear and understand the sacred Brahman. Thus, to under- 
stand Brahman, the ordained method of going from one’s 
house to the gates of the gurus residence should be 
adopted, without which Vedantagnma cannot be supposed 
to be acquired. By dispensing with one method for 
knowing the Brahman, we cannot get by one single process 
what has been ordained to be acquired from both the 
methods. The argument is that linga-dfidrarta should be 
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combined with sravana through a ^uru to obtain Brahma- 
gnana. It ought now to be evident that linga-dkaranais a 
method definitely laid down for knowing the Brahman {linga- 
dkdranasya iiityatvamastu). The conclusion is that linga- 
dhdrana is as much a necessary qualification for knowing the 
Brahman as seeking a guru to know the Brahman through 
sravana. 

If it is asked that out of the three rules explained by 
Jaimini^®® under which rule this — linga-dhdrana — should be 
set down, we answer that it comes under all the three rules 
(vidhi trayena siddhaivdi). The necessity for linga-dhdrana 
is strongly supported by all three vidkis (mentioned). 
Amrutasya devadhdrano bkuydsam, etc., comes under apurva 
vidhi. Lingadhdranasya sarvalingam stkdpayati, Qtc., comes 
under niyama vidhi, because tdntrika taptalinga iula 
damaruka sankha chakrdnka nishedhapurvaka §rauta bhasma 
rudrdksha lingadhdrana svlkdrdt comes under niyama 
vidhi. The text Yasckchandasdm, etc.> states that all the 
texts which support lingadhdrana have been agreed to 
and adopted by the all-knowing Vyasa, Durvasa, Renuka, 
Sveta, Upamanyu, Dadhichi, Kumbhasambhava and other 
ancient {piirva) Acharyas who have duly worn the linga 
and obeyed the ordinance and respected it. We always 
go according to the method supported by Sruti, Yukti and 
Anubhuti {i.e., Veda, usage and experience). Like the 
Buddhists, we do not deny or disown Brahman though the 
argument adduced from yukti {yuktimdtrdpaldpinah). 

Accordingly in the Sutra, the word Atha means: — 

Nigamdgama ubhayaveddnta pratipddita bhakti kriyd 
gitdna kdndatraya vihita sthula sukshma chidachit prapancha 
prakdsaka shatsthala paraPiva sdkskdtkdra kdrana bahu- 
janma krita sivdrpita yajana ydjana tapddhydnddyaneka- 
punya purva phalaka sarlratraya gala malatraya 

Apurva, niyama and parisankhya of Jaimini are called 

the Jaimini siitra vihita vidhitmya, 

Anubhuti in Nyaya philosophy means knowledge derived from 
four sources : namely, direct perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal knowledge, see Bhasha parichcheda, 51-52. 
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dhvamsaka karunya kalymm kaivalya viblnUi traya. 
prctdayaka ashtavarana pmickacham sady^unt kanim 
kataksha labdha iakti pdtadyavarhc/iiinia paraH/Pcskfa 
linga-dkarandtmaka pdsiipata d%kskdnaiitayyai}i ih. 

Here if the word Atka gives the meaning of “After” 
— after tke pdkipata dlkska — then the idea as to when 
jigndsa is to be undertaken, is conveyed. If that be so, 
what is the necessity for the use of the word Aika in 
the Sutra} The answer is afforded by the text : — 
Apdma somamamrutd abkuma, etc. 

Even original {prdknita) karma is yielding its daily 
fruits, as indicated in Sruti texts like : — Omilyi'kdiksharam- 
Brakma'!^ Asdvddityd Brakma\\ Ncirdyanak par am BrakmaW 
A7vnam Brakma « etc. From texts like these, it is seen 
that there are several modes of meditation {apdsaua). 
How then is it that the wearing of the liuga can enable 
one to attain 7nukti {parasiveskta Imga-dlmram-t mukfik 
sambkavati) 1 To remove this doubt and to fully confirm 
the importance [dridklkaranartkam] of Imgaaikdraua, the 
word Atka is used in the Sutra. Further, the results of 
prdkruta karma are anitya (not lasting) as determined by 
several texts, such as: — Pmtyackitdlokak ksklyaie, etc. Seve- 
ral other texts prove that certain Srutis which lay down 
the principles of vidki {balm prakarana patkitnyfik) are 
much stronger than the Srutis which detail daily karma. 
Therefore the Sruti text Amrutasya devadkilrano bkilydsam 
is much stronger in principle than the others. For it is seen 
from Sruti texts like the following: — Sim dkudkyvyak sivam- 
karak sarvamanyat parityajya n Eka Poa riidrd mi 
dvitlydya tastke " AsamkkydtdJi sakasrdni smaryatv micka 
driSyate u Tvam devdndm Brdkmanmidm adkipalik 
Visknuk Kskatriydndm adkipatik n Brdkmaududm Bruk- 
manaik dirlyatew etc., that Siva is the deity prescribed for 
worship by the Brahmans. Also, in Sruti iQ.xts like Ydvai 
svdm devatdm atiyafate prasvdyai devatdyai ckyavate iiapardm 
prdpndti pdpiydn bkavatP^ etc., which state that he who 

&vllaSvatara Upanishadt Vi.\%. 
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desecrates the worship of his own deity incurs sin, for it 
is clearly said in Manu^ Parasara and other Smritis : — 
Brdkmandnam Sivo devah Kshairiydndmtu Mddhavah i 
Vaisydndmtu ta-tha Brahmd Sudrdndm surandyakak n 
Brdhmanb Bhagavdn R^ld'yah Kshatriyah paramo Harih i 
Pitdmahastatkd Vaisyo vrishalastu Purandarak n etc. 

These texts prove that Vedic Brahmans have for their 
deity Siva. 

Devadharana Necessary for Jignyasa. 

Again, the Sruti text Apdma {sbmamamrutd abkdma) 
etc., which agrees with what is enunciated in Smriti texts 
like : — Abhuta samp lava sthdnam amrutatvam hi hlidvyam^ 
etc., which state that those who go to mukti after the 
dissolution [Pralaya) of the world is complete, must be 
considered to have entered the Abode of All and become 
eternal. Accordingly the vidhi of Devadhdranam, though 
fixed by reason of a general requirement {sddkdmnakdrana- 
tvena) eventually leads to final bliss {amrutatvd). 

Therefore, in order to definitely know the Pasupati 
svarupa Brahman, the enquiry into Vedanta {Veddntavdkya 
vichdra) must necessarily be undertaken after dbvadhdrana 
vidhi. This means that dMvadhdroim vidhi is necessary 
for Brahma-jigndsa and that both are necessary to 
attain the knowledge of the Brahman. Accordingly the 
, Sruti text thus enunciates the Brahma-jigmsa vidhi : — 
Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so' nveshtavyah sa vijigndsi- 
tavyah n Atmd vd’re drashtavyah srdtavyah mantavyah 
nididhydsitavyah " Also in the Sruti text PrapancJidpa- 
samam bantam sivam advaitam chaturtham mayiyante sa 
Atmd sa vigneyah'^' etc., the word “Atman” is definitely 
intended to have no other meaning than Parasiva. 

Here in the Sutra, Brahmanb-jigndsd is karmani 
shashthi and not sesha shashtki, because we must take it 
to have been used in the genitive case as a prescribed 
vidhi and not as a jigndsa that could be treated lightly 
and as used in the sesha 'shashthi {jigndsyopekshitatvdt 
sesha shashtlvi parigrahaiie). Therefore Brahma'no-jigndsa 
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should be considered as samkmdha sdn/roiya nis/il/ia/va 
which method determines the idea of Brahman as an 
important {pradhdna) result. Some say that in tliis SdJra. 
the word kartavya need not be understood (as a necessary 
addition). If this word is not supplied, then tire SFUm 
which suggests that there is a definite object to be gained 
{i.e., Brahma knowledge through jigndsa), will end in a 
fruitless discussion {mshpraydjandmivdde. dns/idP/irwCd). 
But if one asks how will the mere supplying of the word 
“ kartavya ” remove all doubt, then we answer that 
accoi'ding to the Sriiti text Vis/iu/irNpdmsa yaspiavyd 
ajdmdtvdye etc., in which the suffix tavya shows that what 
cannot be attained in any other way can be attained in 
this particular way. Similarly in the texts Ta/tvauiasiP^" 
Ayamdtmd Brakmap^'^ etc-, wherein also the mode of 
discussion is involved, such a suffix as tavya should be 
understood and supplied. For this Sutra is one which 
should be discussed and then a decision arrived at 
according to the Vid/iyapekshitanydya (which lays down 
that a prescribed rule should be followed before arriving 
at a conclusion) and therefore a common verb which 
will satisfy both the Sruti and Sutra should be 
supplied. Therefore the word f igndsa should be taken to 
mean the discussion which is intended to determine the 
bheddbhdda vichdra denoted in the mahdvdkyas such as 
Tattvamasi, etc. 

To state that Sruti texts like Yaihd nadyah syanda- 
mdndh samudre ii BraPimavid Brahmaiva B/mvafi n (Bintvd 
Sivam sdntim atyantameti il NdnyaJi paiithd vidyatd 
ayandya n etc., etc., enunciate the unity of the Brahutaji 
and the jlva and make such unity the chief characteristic 
{lakskana) of both is un-Vedic, because by so doing we 
would be leaving out of consideration their primary meaning. 
Such an interpretation will end in the contradiction of 
She. Ikshatyadkikaranam. 

Chchandogya U-panishad, Nl. 8. 7 and VI. 9. 8. 

Brihad. Upanishad^ lV . 5. 19 ; Mdndukya Upanishad, I. 2. 
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Further Sruti texts like Tamevmn viditva atimri- 
tyumUi II Ndnyah pantha vidyate ayanaya u Dkyatva munir- 
gachckati bhutaybnim samastasakshim tamasah parastat ii 
etc., enunciate that only a dual method of worship 
of God Siva {bkinnatmbpasakasyaiva) will bring unity 
with God. Sruti texts like Tarati sbkam Atmavit ii 
Atma va're drashtavyah n etc., assuredly lay down that a 
dualistic mode of worship only should be adopted.“^ And 
only he who adopts such a dualistic mode of worship as is 
laid down in the Sruti texts referred to, realizes the duality 
that exists between Atma and j%va [Sruti-vikitdtmo- 
pdsanasya bhinndtma vishayatvam siddham). But the 
parisankhyd niyamd)-''-^ vidhi is not always applicable. Nor 
does one who adopts a separate form of worship (sadkana) 
obtain unison with God {samuckckitya prdptyabkdvdt). 
To one who follows a different mode of adoration, Vedanta 
vickdra is impossible throughout his life. It will result 
in sin (for him to attempt it). Also, is it necessary for one 
who wants to attain unity with God that he should be a 
Sa7tydsi QX 'SCO. Asanydsi; (we answer) he need not be the 
latter, for it is impossible for him [asakyatvdt) ; nor need he 
be the former, for he must be one who rigidly follows all the 
conditions that bind a Sanydsi. It is said in the Ckckdndogya 
text, Brahmasamstkak amrutatvameti, no one else except he 
who follows strictly the mukti sddkana can attain Brahman 
(amrutatvd). For it is said in the Sruti texts like : — 
Sampurvatisktates samdpti vdckitvasya agnisMoma samstke ii 
etc. The phrase Brahma samstkd referred to in the 
Ckckdndbgya texts means no other form except that of 
Brahman {ananya vydpdrarupatvdt), as stated in the 


The idea is that aikya results only when there is the relation- 
ship of pujya and pujaka, updsya and updsaka. 

Parisankhya in the Mimamsa philosophy means exclusion or 
limitation to that which is enumerated or expressjy mentioned, so 
that everything else is excluded. Parisankhya is opposed to vidhi 
which lays down a rule for the first time, and to niyama ■sNhS.c'a 
restricts the choice to an alternative which is expressly stated when 
several such alternatives are possible. 
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Atharvana text : — Tamevaikam jdnafha d/mdnau/ anyd- 
vdbchd vimunchatha n Understand him aiunc definitely 
as Atma and leave away all other words. 'I'c-xts like 
Asupteh dmnitch kdlam nayet vdddnla chiiitayd and others 
occurring in the Srutis, declare tliat one .should nc\'er 
employ any means other than the prescribed vidhi which 
alone will lead to the knowledge of Brahman, 'riicrefore, 
this is the chief vidki prescribed. In the Kawadya Chandyd- 
daya, in the Yadvatd Vidyddkivaf-adhiktxyam, the 
Paramaradhyas have been stated to have attained the 
Brahman without any means other than the one above 
described. From the e.xpression parisankhyd vd dyaya- 
imdishu sambkavet, it would seem that sometime.s the 
parismkhyd vidhi may also be employed to attain the 
knowledge of Brahman. But such a method is not always 
to be taken as the chief one of the three vidhis mentioned. 

Object of Jignasa is Brahman. 

Therefore in this Suiya, the chief matter for considera- 
tion being the knowledge of Brahman as the desired result, 
the object is, therefore, according to the Sridis, Brahman 
alone. It should not be supposed that this desired 
knowledge of Brahman may be obtained by any other 
method as suggested by the word kavtiivya. (It is hinted 
that the vidhityaya should be adopted for the purpose.) 

Brahman is not always attributeless [Sadd liyahniaiid 
na nirviseshatvam). If he is ever attributeless, what is left 
to one to enquire about Brahman ? The Srufi text g(jes : — 
Pardsya iaktik vividhaiva &ruyatd svdbhiivi/fh y^iid.i/a bala 
kriyd cha ii The Brahman to be discussed and kitown has 
always two forms, corporeal and incorporeal [mdiddindyfa- 
tvam). Srutiityiis, \ik& Dvevdva Byahimxttdyd.pd'\ Tadddi 
niadhydnta vihmamekam vibhum chiddnaiuiainaru pa ntadblm- 
tamW Umd,sakdyam pamme^varam pyabhuin- lyildchauain 
Nllakaiztham praidntmn W Dhydtvd, nmmrgachc/ui/i bhula- 
ydnim samasiasdkskim tamasah parastdt n etc., sufficiently 
well declare that such (both) forms (of Brahman) should be 
thought of. Else the meaning intended by the Sruti texts 
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would be abridged and thus we will not be respecting the 
authority of the Sruti. 

The Theoiy of Nirvisesha Brahman. 

Some (Vedantins) say that if the truth about Brahman 
is to be realized, if one is to obtain freedom from pasu and 
pdia worldly ties), he should be understood as 
nirviiesha Brahman and not as sagm}a Brahman. (In the 
text 7iirvises/ia Brahmagn&na is referred to as opposed to 
saguna g7tdna, i.e., saguna Brahmagndna). The qualities 
of Brahman are always spoken of as of a conflicting kind, as 
enunciated in texts like Athdta ddeso neii neliw But 
in the text Elad vai tadaksharam gdrgyastkula mananva 
hrusva'f^ etc., the Immortal {Akshuram) is stated to be 
devoid of quality of every kind. In texts like Ekameva- 
dvitlyam Brahma H Neha ndimsti kinchana\\ etc., it is 
said that Brahman has no equal Similarly 

in texts like Sdksh% chetd kevald nirgunaichaw etc., it is said 
that Brahman should be understood as guimnishedha {i.e., 
devoid of all gmias or qualities). It should not, however, 
be so understood. Because all. the Srutis decidedly taken 
together declare that Brahman has both the murta and 
amurta forms and that he should be understood as such. 
No qualities of Brahman {Brahmadharmandm) should be 
set aside {anishiddhatvdt). Likewise is the import of the 
Sutra (III. 2. 21) Prakrutaitdvatvam hi pratishldhati 
tatdbravlti cha bhuyah n etc., which declares that Brahman 
should be considered as having dnanda of an exceptional 
quality [anyathd dnaiidddlndm). Even texts which declare 
the oneness of Brahman such as, Sadeva saumyedamagra 
dsit, etc., state that prior to (creation), there was 

this unrivalled One. So the Sruti texts that declare 
Brahman as nirgumi evidently include Brahman possessing 
all qualities {sarvag^iatddishu). The word guna is used 
(here) in connection with Brahman as meaning “devoid of 
satva 2 ixA the rest of the three gunas", and so should not 
be taken as denoting “without attributes” {guna sabda 
praydgdbhdvena satvddi gunatrdydbkdva paratvdt). Simi- 
larly other Sruti texts like Vos sarvagnas sarvavip<\ (He 
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(Brahman) who is all wisdom and all-knowing) etc-, also 
contradict the statement that Brahman is ////-risPs/uh 

The ancient Acharyas {PurmcM/yas) possessed of 
Vedic knowledge, such as Revana Siddha, Manila Siddha 
and others, affirm that prior to Creation, there was no 
manifestation of either Vyakta or Avyakta (the Seen or 
the Unseen). Therefore it is that we suggest that all the 
Srutis {Brahma vdkyas) which refer to the /Xdvaita 
Brahman, simply mean that the all-knowing Brahman, 
the great unrivalled Being who has no senond, alone 
existed at first and not that the Brahman is attributeless. 
Thus states the Svetcismiara: — YadPi tamastan itadiim- 
na rdtrih na san nacJidsat Siva eva kPvalah ii Similarly the 
following text from the Atharva-kiras : — AhaniPkah kraiha- 
mamdsam vartdmicha bhcvvishydmuha m/iyahkaschin- mattPi 
vyatiriktah n 

Then, again, the text goes: — •NPinyat kiiniiautunishatw 
etc. These texts show that running through the whole of 
the Vedanta is the idea that, on the analogy of the maxim 
that all roads lead to a common meeting point, jirior to 
Creation, all was in that One (Brahman) without a .second. 
And that unrivalled Brahman when he was about to bring 
about Creation, was possessed of several ideas {b/mva) about 
it. Thus declare the Srutis : — To 'kPwmyaia bahusydm 
prafdyeya " etc., in an undivided {abheda) sense. 'Fhat is, 
before Creation, everything was in Brahman without a 
division. And it must be understood that all the Sruti 
texts mean that Brahman was in an undivided comlition. 
For it is said in texts like Aifaddmtyam idam sarvatu n 
Sarvb hyesha Rudrah n Aimaivedam sarvaui " etc. These 
and other similar texts declare that Brahman, out of 
his own free will, was in a position to bring about the 
Creation of Visva, and was both the kdrya and kfiraua : 
in an undivided form {abhedascha) just as the earth and 
the earthen pot. 

In the Atharva-kiras, we have Eka vippimmna sarva- 
vigmna pratignd chaw mdm yo veda sarvdn veda w etc. “He 
who knows thoroughly one thing well can claim to 
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understand about all other things” and that “He who under- 
stands Me can understand all the rest.” So after knowing 
the underlying truth of Sivatatva, all other truths are 
thoroughly proved {siddhamiti siddham). 

Before Creation the material cause {updddna kdrand) 
of Jagat, i.e., Prakriti, did exist. If so, how can Brahman 
be said to be the unrivalled One without a Second It 
is explained thus : — Just as the magnet possesses the 
property of attracting to itself iron and just as fire is never 
free from its burning property, so Isvara was with this 
(Isvara) sakii and was accordingly the One Unrivalled 
without a Second. For it is said in Sruti texts like Tdd- 
dtma saktim svagunair nigudhdm'‘\ Pardsya saktih vividh- 
aiva sruyate svdbhdviki- gndna bala kriyd chan etc., that the 
Parasakti’-^® of Siva is His own and not apart from Plim as 
H e is declared by the Agamas, Srutis and Purdnas and 
therefore the niumukshus (those who aim at moksha) 
should not agree to the un-Vedic statements about the 
illusion of the world {Jagaitmithydtvd) as propounded by 
the Advaitavadins. And also the text NUi neti of the 
Sruti should not be understood to mean that Brahman is 
entirely without a corporeal body {niravayava). In Sriiti 
text Sthirebhirangaih pururupa ugra n etc., it is stated 
that the worldly sports {prdkrita paramasivallld) etc., exhi- 
bited by the auspicious forms of Siva {mangala vigraha) 
are eternal [nityatva sravandt), though this is not to 
be understood in the same sense as those holding the 
Samyuktadvaita {Visishtddvaita) and Pdnchardtra tenets 
profess it, which explains the rule governing the double 
nature of Brahman in being both the Remainder and the 
Whole and his being constant in the different parts of his 
body [seshi seshaiva vyavastkd of Brahman and his 
angdngatvma sdvayavatva). If we agree to the latter 
view, then we have to admit that the jlva should enjoy 
happiness {sukha) and misery [dukkka). 


Paraiakti : Para means pre-eminent, and ^akii is the active 
principle of a deity regarded as, his wife, 
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Texts like Akmavat savvagata^cha fmrm. n and hundreds 
of other texts as well, contradict such a view. Nor do 
we hold the tenets of the Sadtighalapataviruinl/yanfa/i/ieJa- 
vadinah'''^ i.e., those who ever hold that /7.:w and Brahman 
are constantly as apart as ghata — a pot — and pala — a cloth. 
Because Srufi texts like YeuMru/am snifam Idiavafi etc., 
solemnly contradict such a declaration. Nor do we discuss 
according to the opinions of nijju-mrpa rw ////v who hold 
that everything is one in Brahman and exijlain that the 
world is an illusion {Tikatara mithyalva vndiiiah). 

In SriUi texts like SatyaPcai)ias satyasankalpa^ it is 
declared that Isvara is naturally possessed of infinite good 
qualities /fw/ycimz gimah). Also, texts like Yalm'ii 

imdni bhiitmii jdyanJe “ from whom these creatures came 
into being”, show that Brahman was the materia! cause 
for the creation, etc., of the world. 

Again, texts like EPa vignmima sarvai'i gn'ma prafignfi, 
declare that the updsmia Brahman is possessed of both 
murta and mnurta forms. And therefore naturally all the 
Sruti texts go to prove that they should be understood in 
consonance with the view of BMdddheda vdda and all the 
other views above referred to be held to be contradictory to 
the import of the Srutis. This is the whole established truth 
{Bkeddbhedavddina iti rdddlmttah). Sruti texts like 

gnau dvau ajd visdtnsau i pmdkdna Pshetra gua patir- 
gunesah ii explain that the quality of Siva is unrivalled, 
having no second and that He is the Para Brahman, the 
All-knowing and that His qualities are incomparable with 
those of others as stated in the Srutis, This proves that 
the jlva is naturally bound down by the rope of atndyd 
i.e., illusion {svdbhdviPd vidydpdia baddka) dXid is possessed 
of pada, jadatva and sarvdnubhava. (stupefaction, liveliness 
and all experience). 

If it is asked how ParamaSiva, who is in all {sarmdhish- 
tkdnasyd) and who is all-pervading {sarvavydpakasya) can 
possess the two forms Murtdmurta, it is answered that 
just as PraPriii presents herself in the form of sky 
{mahat), 'inXht form of the earth {jagat), etc., and is the 
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cause of all gunatraya and also keeps her cMdrupa, so 
Paramasiva, on the one hand, exhibits himself in the form 
of the Wind which can be felt and on the other, without 
form, by pervading all through the world and without 
being seen. And He also exists in the pradha,?ta^^'^ form 
all pervading the sky {mahat ahankara kalakala Vayu- 
rupmd) while the chidrupa^ the Prakriti^ exhibits herself 
in such forms as light {tejas), water {salila) and earth 
{prithvi). What is not possible for Paramasiva who is 
possessed of the power to do all things seemingly impossible 
[aghatanaghatana sakti) and is possessed of infinite powers } 
In Virupebhyd visvarupebhyascka vai namonamah and 
numerous other texts of the Srutis, it is declared that He 
is possessed of such powers. Also in the Saivdgamas and 
in certain parts of the VMa, it is said Saktek sankbcha- 
bhavena srishteh pu-yvam Mahj&ivarah i Niramsd nirgunas- 
cheti vedanieshu praglyate ii Sakter vikdsabkavena hycmanta- 
gunavdn iti l P rocky ate Bhagavdn Rudrah pabupMa- 
prarmchakak n Murtdmuriasvarupeim yatfvd Vdyur vird- 
jate I Saddsivastathd bhdti sarvdnugrahakdrakah II Murtd- 
murtajagadrupd yathd mdyd tathd Sivak i Murtdmurta- 
svarupak sydditi veddntadindimak II Btad veddntakridayam 
agndtvd mokitdli pare i Sruterapdrtkam kurvanti lake 
panditamdninak II But in certain other less prominent 
texts of the Veda, a view contradictory to the above 
is suggested, but it is not to be taken seriously by 
the learned. Bheda and Abheda are not opposed to each 
other just as light and darkness are {na tamak prakdiavat 
bkeddbkedd viruddkak). But is it that light and darkness 
are to be taken as co-existing at the same time or coming 
(one after another) as day and night by difference of 
time ? The reply is it is not the first (of the two states 
above mentioned) ; though they appear to exist simulta- 
neously like rupa, jdti, sabda, artha, guna, guni, mani, 
prakdsa, etc., without opposing each other. In the dualistic 
world (dvaita prapanckd), in ghatassangkatdbkdti, etc., 

Gontrolling form of , 

F 
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the name and the form {nama rupa) are seen, and people 
appreciate it conjointly. The name and the form co-exist 
and could be seen simultaneously by those who love it (the 
object). Similarly the existence of Praknii, both in the form 
of cause and effect {karya karanatvhid), could be seen co- 
existing simultaneously in the form of chit and anmida in 
an undivided, single {Advaita) form. If such a thing is 
not admitted or agreed to, then, according to the maxim 
nahidrishter anupapannam nama, {i.e-, is itl ikely that that 
which is seen by the eye is not seen by it?), a contradiction 
results. And also it will be just as an illusionary mirage 
{maru marichikddivat bhrdnti mdtram) and there will be 
neither fulfilment of the desired object [artha siddhi) nor of 
action {kriyd siddhi). Not the second, for in Dvdsuparna 
and other Sruti texts it is clearly seen that during samsdra- 
da§a, the jlva and the Brahman are seen to exist separately 
{jlva-brahmandr bhedah). 

Many other Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., rightly 
declare that at the time of release there is unity {Moksha- 
dasdydm abhedascha yuhtamem). In Satya kdma etc., 
and other Sruti texts, it is declared that the world should 
not be considered as true temporarily for practical purposes 
only [i.e., na vyavahdramdtra satyatvam), just as the 
magical and illusory appearance of silver iij a shell [aindra- 
jdla sukti rajatavat), but that it must be accepted of Para- 
brahma Siva that the hidden actions of Creation, Existence 
and Destruction co-exist in Him as the Reality [Tirbdhdna 
kdmasya satyatvam). There is nothing here that could 
be falsely attributed ; because while the cause is real, the 
action ought, as a rule, to be real. If it is supposed that 
it is right to start admitting for purposes of discussion 
[jigndsa) that Brahman is nirvidesha and nishkriya, no 
discussion about such a Brahman can arise. For in such 
a Brahman, a false attribution of illusory truth is conceived 
and a false existence of Brahman in whom the chief material 
cause of the world (prccdhdna satva) is understood 
to be existing, is predicated. If such a thing can be 
accepted as correct, then the text Yanmanasa, namanutb 
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yenahur maTiomatam l Tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi i Nedam 
yadidamupasate and other texts which state that attributes, 
though inconceivable, are admitted by the power of 
expression, will be contradicted. So it is that Brahman 
is extolled and worshipped in the saguna form {sagunopa- 
sanasya) by the use of expression {vdk) and by the use of 
organs of sense {indriyay ^^ ; if we do not accept this, 
then we reach the contradictory position {asambhava) that 
for gdrudamantra, for the use of which"J(for casting a spell) 
the magician and the spell are both required, it is enough 
if we have either of them — either the magician or the spell, 
which would not help to attain the objective. Therefore, 
throughout the Veda, Vedanta, Itihdsa and Purdna which 
deal with bhakti, krlyd and gndna (faith, action and 
knowledge), it is declared that Brahman should be 
understood as saguna Brahmmt. But if it is to be taken 
as mdyd {kalpitam), then it would be like washing off our 
hands of the above i.e., Veda etc., {dattdnjali prasaktissydt). 

Further, if avidyd, which is not existing {asati), is to be 
assumed as existing, for argument’s sake, in Brahman (Isvara), 
just as an artificial {kritrima) sdligrdma is assumed to be 
an object of holy worship,^^® who could be expected to have 

Lit. an organ of sense or faculty of sense. In Vedanta, manab, 
buddhi, ahamkdra^ chitta and chetana are said to be the five internal 
organs. The total number of organs is, therefore, 15, each 
presided over by its own ruler, or niyaiitru (administrating agent). 
Advaitins do not admit cketana as a different organ, as the 
identity of jlva and Brahman is a postulate with them. 

Here both magician and the spell are of the saguna class 
and the resulting third issuing from their combination is of the 
nirgufia class. 

Garuda is a charm against snake poison ; see Kddambari^ 51 
(Bombay Edn.). 

The commentator suggests that Avidyd is an artificial assump- 
tion on the part of Sankara and his followers in regard to Brahman 
and is no more efficacious than an artificial {kriirima) sdBgrdma 
can be an object of holy worship on the part of a pious bhakta, 
Avidyd is as artificial an assumption in regard to Brahman as an 
zniiicizl sdiigrdma can be to a pious worshipper. Sunya Brahman 
is as efficacious as a kalfita sdligrdma to a bhakta. 
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bhakti, sraddhd and visvdsa in such a Brahman or in such 
a sdligrdma 1 Again, how can that Maya {kalpita) Isvara 
be deemed capable of granting all the results that the 
worshipper wants by his faithful meditation and adoration ? 
If this is not so, the text Mdirudevo bhava ; Pitrudevd 
bhava ; Achdryadevd bhctvco and other Sruli texts which 
prescribe the (prevalent) method of worship will become 
incomprehensible, meaningless {i.e., asambhdvyam) . Thus 
in an Isvara to whom chaitanyab'^'^ is wrongly attributed, 
Isvaratva will prove illusory {viiishtesvamivam na sydt), 
as in a rope mistaken for a serpent, there is no cause 
for fear {bhayamapi syd£). 

Those who are expert in the knowledge of things 
invisible {aparoksha vidydvatdmapi) are said to be feared 
by even the Heavenly planets such as the Sun. In texts 
like Bhlshdsmdt vdtah pavate {bklshodeii suryah)^ Gnd 
gfiau dvau ajddisdmbau, Ajd hyeko j iishamdno miHete 
jahdtycndm bhuktabhdgdm ajd'nyah% etc., the jlva and 
the Brahman are stated as never having had a birth, which 
appears to be an invention {kalpitatvdi) and hence not 
Vedic {avaidikah). Moreover, what are the unimpeachable 
evidences to prove Brahman is attributeless {nirvi^Gsha) ? 
Unless we can clearly understand and prove that ^abda is 
not inseparable from Brahman and that Brahman has no 
separate existence by itself and unless we understand that 
iabda has the power to describe the qualities of 
Brahman and that iabda has the quality of pervasion 
{vydpit) and that Brahman is completely unassociated 
with iabda. Brahman cannot be (described as) attributeless 
{nirviieska), for the knowledge of being attributeless 
{nirviiesha) cannot remove absolutely the doubts and 
contradictions regarding the knowledge of Brahman. 
Unless we make sure that there is a 'poi {ghata) in the 
house, we cannot definitely state whether there is a pot 
in the house or not. In the same way, unless we make 


In Vedanta philosophy, means the supreme spirit 

considered as the essence of all being and source of all sensation. 
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sure of the qualities of an object and of its existence or its 
contrary, we cannot say anything about the object itself. 
Have we to understand Isvara to depend on his own 
qualities {dkarma) or depend on qualities which are 
beyond himself or on qualities which are contrary to 
them ? Just as a pot {ghata) is understood by its qualities, 
similarly the Atma is understood by the qualities of 
Devadatta. A lover of Truth [satyakama] will never fail to 
realize Brahman {Brahma sdkskdtkdra). The superiority 
of Isvara cannot be stated to be apart from livara 
Himself. Therefore it may be decidedly declared that 
it would be as improper to state that a tangible object 
is possessed of no properties, as to make the statement 
that “my mother is a barren woman”. Such a statement 
will destroy all investigation {vyavahdra), rendering it 
nugatory {ayuktam). 

Sabda and Brahman. 

In the Sruti text Atmd vd're drashtavyah etc., which 
states that Parabrahman must be made an object of sight as 
the result of wisdom, it is declared that Parabrahman should 
be caused to be viewed by the mental eye through the 
process of hearing the holy teachings.^"® Such a process 
will go without any meaning if the purvapaksha argument 
{vis., that sabda is not different from Brahman) is accepted. 
From the root sru, is derived the word sravana, to hear ; 
from the process of hearing through the recitation of the 
Veda and through the teaching of the guru, the result 
(derived) enables the mental capabilities of the disciple to 
cultivate knowledge {gndna) ; and this helps to the 
determining and understanding of Brahman. Texts like 
Veddriham srunbti etc., should not be construed as “he 
hears the meaning of the Vedas” {i.e., carelessly, without 
applying his g7‘m7ia to it), whereby the actual meaning of the 
root of the word {dhatbssaktih) has not made any impression 

The declarant being the son of the “mother” referred to. 

The sound entering into the ears makes the mental eye to 
open its lids. 
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on him {Le., the disciple), i.e^i made him enlightened as 
to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore this act of 
hearing has two aspects (lakshatid)^ vis.., the mkti of 
producing a knowledge of Brahman in the disciple and 
not producing any impression at all on him. 

In expressions like srund^t, etc., even 

though the person who hears shows a great deal of 
pleasure, he may be utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
song ; or its innate qualities {bhavas) ; thus though he hears 
the sound of the it gives no opportunities to him to 
obtain the full benefit of it. Because the sound does 
not give him the power [sakti) for such understanding. 
Though he can appreciate the sound which he hears, 
yet he cannot clearly explain the words of the song and 
their denotation. In texts like Satyam gnanam anmitam 
Brahma., though the meaning of the words forming the 
text may be understood, yet their full force may not 
be grasped by the disciple. Because he may be 
incapable of right knowledge {apala pratipattih). 
Not that such a comprehension of right knowledge is 
impossible to obtain after learning from a gicru [adhyayana 
gnaita). Even then just as the bhramara and the Idta 
who merge into each other by" the natural removal of 
avidyd, similarly the good grace of the gum is capable of 
removing all avidyd out of the pupil and make him 
possessed of the supreme knowledge. Therefore sound 
{sabdd) has that power [hakti) to remove ignorance through 
the means of the law of hearing vidhi). Thus it is 

that in the text beginning with Sahovdcka nava're pa/yuh 
kdmdya patih priybbhavaii and ending with dtmanastii 
kdmdya sarvam priyobhavaii, we have the truthe nunciated 
for us that we can attain to the highest realization of human 
effort {parama purushdrthcPp'^^ through the Atma after 

Parama+purusha+artha : in which means any 

one of the principal objects of human life, — Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Mdis/ia ; hvtmzn effort or exertion. Hence, Parama- 
purushartha : What might be attained to by the highest human 
effort— self-realization. 
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being possessed of that knowledge ; and this is capable of 
giving us extreme happiness [niraiisaya sukha). Similarly 
texts like Atmani vignata idam sarvam viditam i Etavat 
are khahi arnrutatvam, etc., declare that the only way 
{tipaya) to know Brahman is through Atma-gnana and that 
all the means employed are only towards that end. 
This is the firm declaration of the truth. And 
therefore such Atma-gnana ought necessarily to be 
obtained by those who seek that realization. Towards 
that end, the only course open is through irbtavya {i.e., 
through hearing, as a pupil does from his guru). This is 
the firmly established truth. Sabda-gnana creates an extra- 
ordinary spirit of inquiry and reasoning in regard to the 
qualities of the Brahman. As is enunciated in texts like 
Tam tvaupanishada?n purusham prichchami'^ Na veda- 
vin manute tarn bruhantam II Naisha tarkbna matir- 
apaneya n etc.. Brahman cannot be too clearly brought under 
understanding for want of sufficient independent evidence 
{mdndntarabPdvdt). 

The text Drashtavyap^^ etc., declares that “ you must 
see him ”. The result of attaining knowledge through the 
practices of Vedic adoration {sddkanas) is the attainment 
of Brahman by visually seeing him {drashtavyam). That 
is the purpose of inquiry (tachchd vichdritani). The 
discussion {jigndsa) was not meant merely to end in medi- 
tation, and making certain the mere existence of Brahman. 
After knowing the Vedanta expressions {vdkya) and being 
possessed of the knowledge (of Brahman), it must result 
necessarily in self-realization [atma-sdkshdtkdra) as a true 
effect. Else there is no use of simply seeking after an 
object and not finding it. 

No object can be clearly understood without its qualities 
being clearly described, so that they might be perceptible to 
the mental eye. In the text Ardham antarvedi mindti 
ardham bahirvedi ityatra., etc., the lakshana of the words 

va're drashfavyati irotavyo mantavyd tiididhyasitavyafj.. (See 
Brihad. Upanishad, II. 4. 5.) 
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which describe the qualities, is to be noted. The words 
antarvMi and bahirvedi describe the mla (/.e., the sacrificial 
spot). Again, in the texts Jataputra,^'^'^ Krishna keib a^nina 
etc., the first denotes the vidhis to be observed at 
particular ages in the case of a son born to one ; and the 
second, the nature of the fire before which the adhyayana is 
carried out; the words used establish the qualities and 
through them create the gmna and karma (knowledge and 
acts) relating to them. In the text Uchchairuruchakriyaia, 
etc., in which the word rugadi'-'^^ signifies not merely the 
hymn (which the collection of the words make) but also the 
action (kriya) underlying it. 

Again, in the text Vdvato' ivdn pratigkrhpuydf, etc., the 
words used express the natural qualities {nijartka lakskana) 
of the horses^^® (which are specially intended for the sacrifice). 
And in texts like Nekshetodyantamddityam II Ndrshdyam 
vrindtl II etc., the words used indicate the particular 
qualities of the rising sun and the girl of the Rishi, and 
convey to the mind the particular idea intended without 
taking into consideration certain other things. In the text 
Na kalanjam bhakskayeP^^ which prohibits heavenly bliss 
{purushdrtha) to those who partake of tobacco, what is 
implied is that the man who transgresses the prohibition, 
though with a good motive, not only by so doing loses the 
heavenly bliss, but also renders himself utterly sinful. There 
is decidedly no separation between the body and dtnia 
(na cha vydvruUyabhdvah). Even though the body and 

Jaiaputra. Jatap denotes a son, male offspring ; in dramas, 
often used as a term of endearment ; Aira jata kathayitvain kalhaya ; 
Uttararama Charita. “Dear boy”, “Oh, ray darling”, etc. 

Lit.— He is performing the before the sacrificial 

fire raised by the Krishna Yajurveda method. 

Lit.— A hymn of the Rig. Veda as opposed to Yajus and 
Saman. In Panini, it denotes a collection of words. 

The reference is to a horse sacrifice where the horses, before 
sacrifice is offered, are tied up. 

That is, “ Don’t look at the rising sun.” 

That is, “ Don’t marry this Rishi’s daughter.” 

That is, “ Don’t eat tobacco.” 
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aima appear to be distinctly separate from each other, yet 
really they are not so. And it is clearly in the perceiving 
of the connection between these two that mbkshasadhana 
gnatm (the knowledge which leads to mbkshd) exists. In 
regard to the texts Dva suparnau ii, Dv& Brahmam, II, 
etc., the underlying truth is different from what it actually 
appears to be externally. Both being the same, the truth 
of the two can be rightly understood by trying to under- 
stand them by discussion as prescribed by the vidhi. In 
trying to find out the real truth regarding the Paramatma, 
the knowledge of the Atma is also clearly understood. This 
follows as if it were a niyama vidhid^^ Here the word dtma 
is used in the sense of Paramatma only. Again, texts like 
Idam sarvam yadayamatma l Atmani vigndte idam sarvam 
vigndtam, etc., declare that if the word dtma is thoroughly 
understood, everything else is clearly understood. The 
first of the above texts declares : All consists in Atma. 

In interpreting the samanvaya sutrap '^^ Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya^^® states that the word srdtavya should 
not be understood as merely dtmagndna vidhi, i.e., the 
method by which the knowledge of Atma is obtained, for it 
includes the power {sakti) to realize Brahman {Brahma 
sdkshdtkdrasakti). Also, by sravana what is intended is 
that we should seek the knowledge of Brahman for 
realizing it, not to obtain knowledge which is opposed 
to it. Therefore, the method of discussion {vichdra) should 
not be one by which a wrong meaning is sought. By 
sravana, it is intended to acquire {dgamika) the triple 
effect of adhikdra vishaya and phala. This is what this 
Sutra is intended to affirm {nirnaya). 

Therefore, in the Sutra Athdtb Brahma jigndsa, in 
order to satisfy the doubt arising as to the nature of the 

A rule or precept which lays down or specifies something 
which in the absence of that rule would be optional. 

That is, Tattu samanvayat, I. 1. 4. 

He was evidently the guru of Sripati Panditacharya. His 
authority is quoted at the end of I. 1.4, up to which he is said 
to have written a commentary on th.& Brahma- Sutras. 
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discussion, the word kartavya should be understood and 
supplied. This continued effort at discussion is necessary 
to attain the intended result {phala) by the help of the 
sastras. By the word jigndsa, the nature of discussion 
(vickdra) should be understood. 

Prakriti and Pratyaya. 

If it is said that the word pignasa does not possess 
the sakti of knowing Prakriti and Pratyaya {i.e., the material 
cause of the world and the co-operative cause of the 
world), then it is replied jigndsa gives a collective 
{samuddya) 'knowltAgt of both the topics {iakshmms) i.e., 
Prakriti Pratyaya. By the use of the same 
the mode of discussion is understood to be through Jahall- 
aksha'tui.^ '^'^ By the use of the word Prakriti, SddhyagiKma^'^*^ 
(knowledge to be proved) is intended to be conveyed through 
ajahallaskhand.^'^^ By some the co-operative causes {pra- 
tyaya lakshana) are understood to be as siddha-gndna 
(perfect knowledge), though they are yet to be demonstrated 
{sddhya-gndnd) and they hold that they come under the 
category of jahallakshand. It is necessary, in order to 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge, that the sddhana-gndna 
should be possessed in a determined manner. Bambhava- 
nanda and Sivananda very much take the view that both 
prakriti and pratyaya lakshands must be correctly 
understood. Here some are of opinion that prakriti and 
pratyaya are one and the same {prakriti pratyaya samuddya 
ekaiva lakskand). In expressions {vdkye), the laksJmid is 
not invisible. In the two expressions Ardham an-tarvvdi 
mindti ardham bahirvzdi etc., and Vis ham bhuuktd, the 

In jignasa. 

In this kind of laksh.iij.d, a word loses its primary sense but 
is used in one which is in some way connected with the primary 
sense, as in the familiar instance gangayam ghoshab- 

Sadhyagnana knowledge of the major term in a 

syllogism ; the predicate of a proposition. 

A kind of lakshaita in which the primary or original sense of 
a word used elliptically does not disappear as kuutaha pravisanti— 
kunfadharkiab purushaJ}. 
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actual lakshanas are clearly seen. The expressions clearly 
convey the meaning. Even though the collective causes 
[samuddya sakiyabhdvepi) cannot describe the co-opera- 
tive causes, yet the co-operative causes [praiyayd] can be 
rightly comprehended. Sdchdjahati, — this is called ajahal- 
lakshwm kind. By looking at one particular form, it 
should not be said it is devoid of other forms. Because 
it is not the truth {tasya aprdmdnikatvdt). In the 
expression chhatrinbgachchanti, are included both those 
who hold the umbrella and those who are without 
it. It does not merely mean that they are simply 
going; the words convey the idea that they are going 
and also holding the umbrella. The speaker wishes to 
convey in detail the lakshand of those who are going 
without omitting the essential objects with which they are 
connected {i.e., umbrella they are carrying). Instead of 
omitting the details, the act of going is expressed so as 
to convey the full form {rupena) in which they are going, 
i.e., in different ways, some holding the umbrella and 
others without it. Again, in the expression Kaklbhyb dadhi 
rakshyatdm (let the curds be protected from crows), 
the act of protection and the several crows approaching the 
curds are referred to. The meaning is not that the curds 
should be lost {upaghdtakatvdt). Whenever a course of 
conduct is enunciated, the mutual ones are also implied. 
Courses of action which are contrary to each other are not 
to be understood thereby. Because the course of conduct 
referred to definitely describes what it is without any 
misconception {bhinna vrittyupasthitatvdt). When the 
primary meaning of a word is to be taken into account, its 
secondary signification ought not to be taken. Where ajahal- 
lakskand has to be considered, there both the lakskands {i.e.., 
jafuxllakska'im and ajahallakshand) ought to be accepted. 
When only the primary meaning is required to be taken into 
consideration, we have to understand the chief thing, the 
secondary idea being neglected. In the example Gangdydm 
ghbshamatsyau etc., as the village is seen, it is clearly 
understood that ghbsha cannot be taken to convey the 
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sound arising from the noise of the river. Because thereby 
the whole idea will have to be wrongly understood. It 
is the firm idea that can (enable us) to realize the nature 
of an object. In fact, the. word jigmsa is more instru- 
mental {tantrendpdttam) in conveying the primary idea to 
the mind. Whenever such reasoning is employed through 
ajaJmllakshana,, the word jigndsa should be in fact 
understood in the collective sense. Whenever, in a 
discussion! we have to arrive at a firm conclusion, both the 
methods should be employed to know the collective idea. 
Knowledge is a thing that is to be obtained only after 
knowing the pratpfcya and prakriti lakshands^ in a collective 
sense. In conclusion, even in places where a long discussion 
is involved, the primary meaning of each word is largely 
taken into account. In all jahallakshand, the prakriti and 
pvatycbya are both understood in a collective sense to 
secure the knowledge of Brahman. Since each expression 
{iahda) has a particular power {mkti) supporting it, we 
must understand the meaning of the sabda in such a 
way as to have its primary and not its secondary 
meaning. How then can Brahman be expected to 
possess only one form without attribute {mkti sambandka) 
when all the expressions have got two-fold views ? 
On certain occasions, the secondary meaning (/akskaud) 
and its respective attribute ought to be considered, 
and in such places the primary meaning need not be 
thought of. In conclusion, when expressions are joined 
to other words to convey their secondary meaning, in 
those cases they should be considered as mkya iakskami. 
Therefore, in sdsiras, vyavakdra is said to be the 
expression of a meaning of a word other than the primary 
one attaching to it. While prakriti is thus understood, 
the lakshand (or secondary) use should be taken in the 
collective sense. When the secondary meaning is thus 
taken, then Brahman can never be understood to be 
one without attribute. When there is difference in the 
collective sense, that which is connected with it should 
also be different. Also, it is not possible to impart 
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a settled conviction, through the mode of lakshana dis- 
cussion. 

Then, any attempt to obtain a settled knowledge by 
both modes of discussion {jahaLakshana and ajahal- 
lakskand) ds bound to prove useless {vyartha). In the 
example Ckhairino gachchanti, one is apt to understand that 
those who possess umbrellas are going even though some 
may be without theirs. Again, in the example Gan gay dm 
ghbshamatsyaii etc., of the two ways of understanding, 
only one is right, viz.^ one indicating the existence of the 
village on the Ganges. It should not be taken to mean 
the sound of the flow of the Ganges. Here the collective 
(samuddya) as well as the sense conveyed by each part 
making the collective sense (samuddyinak) ought to be 
considered as different in sense. Unless we know the 
properties of all things, it is not possible to have a 
comprehensive knowledge, which can only be had by 
the jahallakshaim mode of discussion. In reality, the 
discussion is attended with different kinds of difficulties if we 
are to obtain a comprehensive view. To obtain the desired 
comprehensive view, a settled knowledge of each of 
the component parts should be secured. By the word 
jig^msa, it is to be understood that the sabda has got the 
clearly described power [iakii) of the component parts 
{prakriti and praiyaya) in order to obtain a comprehensive 
knowledge of Brahman. Though the component parts are 
different from each other in the properties of the different 
matters, yet, in the final conclusion, their relationship con- 
veys a comprehensive knowledge of Brahman. When an ex- 
pression can clearly convey to the mind the properties of 
matters, such an expression is called Vdkya lakshana, a 
characteristic expression. So by the J ahallakshand mode of 
discussion, we should not understand merely difference {bkeda) 
between objects. In the expression chhatrinb gachchanti, the 
actual truth should be considered collectively. Even though 
among them there are people without umbrellas, in a collec- 
tive sense the expression is used to denote their going with 
the addition of the umbrellas. Therefore, while one mode 
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of discussion by JaJiallakshana is adopted, the Ajahal- 
lakskana, knowledge also is liable to be impressed on the 
mind. In the Guhadhikarana,'^^^ Manchana Pandita^^^ estab- 
lishes thus the text Ritam pibamtau, etc.: — The character 
of drinking [-pibat) and not drinking {apibat) is expressed 
by the Ajahallakshana mode of discussion to convey a 
collective idea. 

At any rate, in the Lhigasamuddyadhikaram Parama- 
sivaradhya Bhattacharya has commented in his work named 
Kaivalya, Prakdsa that whenever several causes and effects 
are to be discussed in determining all the internally situated 
attributes of Brahman, the adoption of both vritHs 
{i.e., Jahat and Ajafmt lakshand vrittis) is not contra- 
dictory. The object in view always possesses the two-fold 
qualities contained in prakriti and pratyaya lakshunds. 
Therefore, the ajahallakshana, mode of discussion should 
not be disregarded in all discussions where the properties 
of the component parties are the chief causes to determine 
the collective knowledge of Brahman. Else a decided 
knowledge cannot be had and therefore in the expressions 
Chhatrinb gachchanti and Gangdydm ghbshaniatsyau, to have 
a collective knowledge we must know the component parts 
making up the samuddya, i.e., those possessing the umbrellas 
and those not possessing them, and also the sand made 
by the flow of the Ganges through its banks and also the 
actual village Gangdydm ghbsha. Then only the collective 
knowledge can be clearly comprehended. Let it be 
granted. The ^abda clearly explains the characteristic 
attributes of a subject and thereby gives a definite know- 
ledge of that object. This is done by the Jahat and A jahat 
lakshand modes of discussion, where Prakriti and Pratyaya 
are generally the subjects of discussion. Having so far 
admitted that the material cause of an object is to be under- 
stood in all its properties, we should also clearly discuss 


Brahma- Sutras,!. 2. 11-12. 

The expression Manchana Paiupittye used in the text indicates 
probably a commentary by Manchana Pandita on the sutras quoted, 
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and understand the properties of the co-operative cause of 
the same object. Paramasivaradhya Swami, in his work 
known as Sivagndna Ckandrodaya, clearly describes that only 
such settled knowledge should be possessed through discus- 
sion by the two different modes. It should not be admitted 
that in having a firm knowledge about Prakriti itself is 
sufficient. Else there will be a contradiction of the know- 
ledge according to the other mode of discussion — ajahal- 
lakshana. In the expression Gangdyam ghosha matsyau, 
if we consider only one method of discussion by jahal- 
lakshand vritti instead of both, then, a thorough knowledge 
cannot be had. 

Enough has been said of Jahat and Ajahat lakshand 
modes of discussion. It is sufficient if it is borne in 
mind that a firm knowledge should be possessed regard- 
ing prakriti and pratyaya. To possess a firm knowledge, 
all facts connected with the matter should be proved 
beyond all doubt. It is not sufficient if only certain 
facts are clearly understood. It must not be presumed 
that a firm knowledge has been obtained without fully 
understanding the properties of the matter. A real desire 
to know about a matter is not sufficient. Whenever a matter 
is very difficult to understand, that matter is likely to be 
treated with reluctance. Sometimes we much desire to 
understand incomprehensible things just as a bereaved 
widower {vidhura) expresses his love for his lost wife 
{i.e., yearning for a thing he cannot get). Although much 
desired, knowledge cannot be had of incomprehensible 
things. Therefore all attempts ought to be made to 
clear all the doubts before knowledge could be had of 
a particular matter. All connected knowledge about 
the material cause should be acquired. In no other 
manner can the power of understanding be developed 
except by discussion about the properties of sabda 
and by pursuing a correct mode of enquiry on the 
approved lines. A firm knowledge can only be said 
to have been arrived at when we have determinedly 
grasped the truths underlying each subject. Unless the 
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co-operative cause and the connected attributes are fully 
known, we cannot have an independent knowledge. In 
the expression Gaurnitya etc., even though a cow is 
dependent on its protector, yet by various proofs 
{lakskana) it can be admitted that it can live independently. 
Therefore, the material cause can be thoroughly understood 
only after grasping the truths connected with co-operative 
causes, which are the result of the two laksJmias [jahai 
and ajahat lakshanas). It is not right to study at first 
the co-operative cause of matter to know the truth, nor 
collectively {samudayma) but the material cause must 
be studied after discussion and removal of all doubts 
without presuming at any step a knowledge not acquired. 
In determining the word of a Sruti text, even though it is 
inferred to be very easily understood, both the methods 
of argument {jahat and ajahat) should be used for 
thoroughly understanding the lakshanas of prakriti and 
pratyaya. It is never right to try to have a collective 
idea by inferential deductions either of prakriti or of 
pratyaya or any of the attributes of either as it is likely 
that it would yield a contradictory meaning. 

In the text Saktun juhoti etc., the accusative case, 
the object of action (of throwing into the fire)^'‘^ is implied, 
for obtaining the right result. Also, in the text Havishyam 
abhydharayati etc., for the accusative and the instru- 
mental cases, the objects of action and bearing are implied, 
which denote both the material and the co-operative causes 
{prakriti and pratyaya). Also, in the expression ratho 
gachchati etc., where the object of a vydpdra {i.e., motion) 
is implied, the result of moving is to be understood. In 
the expressions jdndti, ichchatj dveshti, yatate, etc., we 
have to understand each verb according to the root meaning, 
which is the meaning of the prakriti as well as the result 
(or the phala) which the words imply. In the expression 
nasyati etc., the agent that is capable of destroying is 
denoted. Therefore in knowing the meaning of the word, 
the object which is the agent to produce the result is to 


By saying and throwing the oblation into the fire. 
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be understood. In the commentary of Diirvasa^*® on Kdraka- 
vrittilakshana, buddhi and kshetmgna. occurring in the text, 
Ritam f ibantaii etc., in the purvapaksha part of Guhddhi~ 
Parana, are proved to be agents. In the expressions 
a^md lutishatd-^'^ and kulam pipatishatd^^ etc., only the 
nature of the act that is about to happen is implied and 
not any agency that is impelling its happening. Then, 
the doubt arising as to whether an inanimate object can 
itself accomplish an act is to be determined according 
to the (Panini) Sutra Dhdtdh-karmanassamdna kartru- 
kddichchdydm vd etc. By the use of the expression, it 
is not intended to show that a lifeless object can desire 
or has a discretion. Lifeless objects have not such desire 
but are subject only to external forces. It is clearly 
proved in Patanjali’s Bhdskya that whenever an expression 
is used ascribing agency to lifeless objects, then such 
expression should be understood as being dependent on 
external forces and not possessing by themselves any 
desire. According to the maxim, Gauna mukhyaybh 
mukhyQ kdryasampratyayah etc., in such expressions as 
the above, the secondary meaning should always be 
understood instead of the primary, because a desire is 
naturally attributable to an animate and not to an inanimate 
agent. In IksJiatyadkikarana, Durvasa BhagavadpadS,- 
charya also agrees with the above view in regard to (the 
interpretation) of kulam pipatishati. Even though the 
co-operative causes {praiyaya) are to be understood clearly, 
yet they are not primarily responsible as prakriti is 
the primary cause. But according to the expression 
lakshanayd prakrityaiva, it is only to understand prakriti 
(the primary cause) that we have to clearly understand 
praiyaya (the co-operative causes). If we ignore such 
co-operative causes, even though they are negligible, we 
cannot arrive at a correct conclusion. Causes which are 

of which 




The text has Durvaslye^ which denotes a work 
Durvasa was the author. 

A stone is about to fall from the mountain peak. 
The river is about to overflow cutting the banks. 

: n ' ' 
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contradictory cannot lead to a correct conclusion and should 
not be enquired into unnecessarily. As correct knowledge 
igtzdna) is the chief thing sought for, all attempts ought 
to be made in availing (ourselves) of the co-operative 
causes and the materials pertaining to them. In endea- 
vouring to arrive at a correct knowledge, the desire should 
be to find out the correct method and the objects which 
would lead us towards it. Until we are possessed of such 
a method, every attempt should be made to search it out. 
We have to aim at its realization by a strenuous search 
{anviskan). Realization is the chief object of correct know- 
ledge, which ends in the attainment of salvation {?nvks/ia 
sddhana), failing which every endeavour at personal effort 
{purusha pravritti) will be fruitless {nishphala). It is to 
secure correct knowledge that matters are enquired into. 
The sole subject of such a knowledge is the realization of 
mokska {mokska sddkana), of Brahmagnana and the same is 
based on the discussion of the Sruti texts, 'fhe seed of 
discussion lies in the method of enquiry. W'hen the teacher 
{Achdrya) goes on teaching his disciple through discussion 
about mokska sddha7ta, he must clearly understand from the 
teacher Prakrityartha vnanam by frequently clearing him- 
self of the doubts arising in regard to the subject-matter 
under discussion and of the matters which enter into it 
{vishaya vishayl khdvena). The nature of the enquiry on 
the part of the disciple should be such that all the materials 
should be thoroughly sifted after grasping them and the 
established truths should be possessed by him. This is 
the chief object of jigndsa. Both prakriti and pratyaya 
should be thoroughly understood, not by merely touching 
their outer fringes but in such a way as to ward off all 
doubts relating to them. Without such a view in mind, 
discussion is undesirable. The subject sought for by 
discussion must be certainly realized. Therefore the view 
has been propounded by Paramananda Aradhya^*“ that both 

Evidently a teacher "who was considered an authority even 
greater than Ekorama Siddha Bhagavadpadacharya, the guru ol 
.Sripati, referred to already and in the next sentence below. 
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the modes of discussion — jahat and ajahat lakshana, — should 
be employed to understand the nature of prakriti and 
pratyaya. This view is also admitted and agreed to by 
Ekorama Siddha Bhagavatpadacharya^'*’’ and hence must 
be fully adopted. 

Brahmatva of Siva. 

The mode and object of jignasa apart, how is the 
Brahmatva of Siva to be established ? How are we to 
declare Siva as Parabrahman Sivasya Parabrahmatva 
kathmiam. Here, in the texts, 

Asad vd idam agra dsit \ talb vai sadajdyata II 
Amulamanddhdram imdh prajdk prajdyante II 
Na kaddchit amdrikam jagat II etc. 
in asserting that the world {jagat) was in an unmanifested 
condition previously {asadvd idamagra dsli), it is suggested 
that in coming into existence, it {jagat) did not require an 
agent. The text Jybtishtbmena svargakdmo yajetaj^^ 
etc., bears witness to the fact that in regard to sacrifices, 
etc., there is one who is kartru {i.e., sacrificer) and 
another Pkaladdiru (who is the giver of the fruits thereof). 
When Tsvara is actually existing {sadbkdve), if he is to be 
treated in the opposite sense {i.e., as non-existing), there 
results a contradiction and there will be no satisfaction 
attained. As the existence of Isvara is not acknowledged, 
it has to be admitted that the agent himself is his own 
maker of the result. If in the world it is seen '(^as we witness) 
that the enjoyment of happiness and misery is attributed to 
the sovereignty of Paramesvara {Paramesvara kartrutvd), 
then inequality and mercilessness will be deemed his 
offsprings and thus we will have to admit that the 

sovereignty of Paramesvara is overthrown with the result 
that not even the smallest benefit can be gained from Isvara. 
Or, if inanimate actions {jada karmandm) which are done by 
jlvas are seen yielding fruits, then, even though the All- 
knowing Isvara is existing, the doubt arises as to whether 
Guru of Sripati Pandtacharya. 

The desire of attaining is effected by performing the 

sacrifice of 
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an inanimate object like a pot can attain the result of secur- 
ing the fruit or when the existence of Isvara {Uvaratva) is 
admitted, whether He alone can be described as the giver 
of the fruit. As between the texts 
Atmd vd idamagra dsii ii 
Brahma vd idamagra ds%t ll 
Hiranyagarbhassamavarlaidgre bfmtasya jatah 
patirdka dslt 11 

Om ityekdksharam Brahma II 
Asdvddityd Brahma II 

Namasie vdyo tvam&va praiyaksham Brahmdsi ll 
Gawdndm tvd ga^iapatlm havdmahe ll 
VUvasmdt Indra uitarah ll 

Ekd havai Ndrdyana dslt na Brahma nem?i5 ndgnisk- 
tdmo neme dydvdprithvi ll 

Atha puriishohavai Ndrdyandkd,mayata prafd'h-krHjd Hi ll 

Ndrdyandi Brahmd jdyaie Ndrdyandi Rudro jdyate 11 

Sadeva somya idamagra ds%t ll 

Ekamevddvitvyam Brahma 11 

Mandvai Brahmeti ll 

Chakshurvai Brahmeti II 

Srotramvai Brahmeti ll 

K ham Brahma \\ Kam Brahma II Annam Brahma w (Ac. 
considerable mutual discrepancies are observable. While 
such is the case, the doubt arises as to how Brahmatva can 
be attributed to Siva alone.^*® 

If the attribution of Brahmatva to Siva is thus rendered 
doubtful, the answer is that it cannot be so doubted. B'or in 
Sruti texts like Agmshdmiyam pahimdlabhetaW Dvipddd- 
schatushpdddscha pasavah ll etc., four-legged and the 
two-legged animals are stated to he Paiu, {i.e., animals offer- 
able as sacrifices at rites). Also, in other Sruti texts 
such as Chchdgasya vapayd medaso anubruhi^ etc., a* goat 
{chchdgah) is decla red to be a symbol of Fahi (an animal 

This is the pUrvapaksha argument propounded for deterroi- 

nation. 

Cf. SarM vahamo balim livaraya dtanaslva dvipadtehatush* 
fadahw Srimad BhdgavatayV,i, 
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that could be offered as a sacrifice at rites). In the 
same way, we have to understand Siva as Brahman 
{Sivasya Brahmatvam grahyam). 

Therefore in the text Yato vd imani bhutdni iayante 
etc., it is said that Paramesvara is the cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, which is the primary lakshana of Brahman. 
livaratva (or supreme overlordship) cannot be claimed 
by Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra, who possess 
but detached portions of Trigundtmaka mkti which is the 
characteristic of Brahman.^ Therefore the Siitrakara has 
the Sutra Janmddyasya yatah, for each of them partakes 
of one detached part of the kartrutva in the creation of 
the world. Therefore none of them can be deemed to be 
the chief Creator. In the Brahmoitarakkanda, it is said : — 
Y'asydg'nyayd jagatsrashtd Virinchih pdlako Harih i 
Samhartd Kdlarudrdkkyd namastasmai pindkine, li iti. 
It thus follows that creation and other powers connected 
with it and their control is held to be in Siva only. 
Moreover, in texts like Mdydntu prukritim vindydt mdyi- 
nantiL Mahesvaram \ Tasydvayava bhutdttam vydptam 
sarvamidam fagat'i etc., it is said that Mdyd is to be 
understood as chief prakriti^ and Mdyhiam should be 
understood as MaJieivara and Mdyd is therefore said to be 
subject to the control of Paramesvara. And therefore 
Paramesvara is said to be all-independent {svatantrd) 
keeping under his control Mdyd, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kalarudra, who are but the amba (part) of and 

hence form part of the all-pervading world. 

Thus we read in the following texts occurring in the 
AtharvaMras : — Devdkavai svargam Idkam agaman \ Te 
devd rudfam apruchchan kd bhavdn iti \ Sdbravlt ahamekah 
prathamamdsam vartdmi cka bkavishydmi cha ndnyak 
kaschana matto T/yatiriktalt, etc., which declare that Siva 
alone is beyond the changes relating to the trikdlas - — 
past, present and future ; that he is in the heart of all ; that 

Brahman possesses in himself the three qualities of satva, 
rajas, iamas, while Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra possess 
only one of these qualities in the order mentioned. 
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he is the cause of everything ; that he is the chief object of 
all utterances ; that he is supreme over all things ; that he 
dominates all beings and that he is Brahman (himself). 
In the Kanva sakka, in the text Y ahprithivydm tishthan 
no one else other than Siva is declared to be Brahman 
and possessed of the Asktamurti form beginning with 
Prithvl. All other divinities including sankha and 
chakra, though they possess the powers of creating the past 
(phutd) and the future (bhautikoc) cannot be stated to 
possess livaratva. 

It should not be said that Ashtamurtatva beginning 
from Priihvl is also possessed by Vishnu in all its forms. 
It is not so, because Siva alone stands famous with the 
title of Asktamurti and is also reputed to be at the heart 
of Vishnu. It would not therefore be correct to say that 
both Siva and Kesava are at the heart of all beings and 
pervade them. Both do not possess the same bodily form. 
Though both are independent in controlling the world’s 
creation, stability and destruction, if both are said to work 
concurrently (or simultaneously), then the world will 
be subjected to the danger of dissolution. 

Sruti texts like Sojitardt antaram prdvisat ; DAahha 
antaram prdviiat ; Yd Rudrd agnau, yd apsu yd 
dshadhlshu yd Rudrd visvd dkuvandnydvivesa tasmai 
Rudrdya namaJi iti ii and hundreds of others bear witness 
to the fact that Siva alone is sarvdtmaka and sarvdntar- 
ydmin. And also in the text beginning with yd vddddau 
svarak prdktah and ending with yah parah sa mahesvarah, 
etc., the endings akdra, ukdra and makdra which are the 
symbols of Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra, are held to 
dissolve in Mahesvara. Therefore Brahmatva (state 
of being Brahman) cannot be claimed by any other (than 
Siva). Moreover, the text beginning with /sdwaij'jiajr&a- 
mdydndm and end ing with saddsivdm bears testimony to 

Brihad. Upanishad, 111. 1. ‘2,. 

The eight-formed, an epithet of Siva, the eight forms being 
five elements — earth, water, air, fire and ether — and the Sun, the 
Moon and the sacrificing Priest. (See Amarakdia, 1. 35.) 
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the fact that He alone is stated to be the chief object 
of meditation through and hence He alone is 

Brahman. And also in the Svetaivatara text Tam Isvard- 
iMM paramam mahesvaram tarn devaidndm paramo/ncha 
daivatam l Pahm paflndm prathamam purastdt viddma 
devam paramesam idyam n iti, it is definitely declared that 
Isvara is the sole controller of Brahma, Vishnu, (Kala) 
Rudra and others and that there is no other Lord known 
who is above Him. In the Yajurveda text Sbmah pavate 
■jaiiitd matlndm 'janitd devo janitd prithivydh janitdgneh 
janitd suryasya j anitendrasya janitdtha Visknbh n the 
word Soma should not be taken to mean sbmalata (the 
soma plant) but as meaning that He is the sole cause 
of creation, beginning from Buddhi down to Vishnu. 
The soma plant being an inanimate object, it has no 
power of causing creation. Texts like the following 
appearing in the Atharvana si/e/id, .Dhyayltesd?iam 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Visfmu Rudj'dste 
samprasuyante n Sarvdm ckendriydni sahabhutaih fiakdra- 
'tiam kdrandndm dhydtd kdramamtu dhyeyah n and the 
text beginning with Sarvaisvarya sampannak sarvesvarah 
sambhurdkdsamadkye dhriivam sarvddkikam, and ending 
with Siva ekd dhyeyah Sivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya n 
iti, enunciate that the seeker of salvation {mumuksku) 
should meditate solely upon Siva, giving up meditation 
on other prohibited deities. 

Sruti texts like Utamrutatvasyesdnah n Sarvamidam 
Siva eva vijdnVti l Suddhd niranjanb vibhur advayam 
Sivamekam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham manyaute sa dtmd 
savigneyah Sivo advaitah n Eka eva Rudrb nadvitl- 
ydya tasthe i Nasan nacJidsat Siva eva kevalah i Vi^vddhikb 
Rudrb maharshih ii iti, and others declare that Siva alone 
is without a second and hence He alone is Brahman. 
Moreover, in the text beginning with Umd sahdyam and 
ending with Sabrahmd sasivah saharih sendrah sbksharah 
paramassvardt, we are told that Siva is the agent of all 
cause (Mrana) and action (Mrya) and therefore the 
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The sacred syllable Aum, 
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attribute of Brahmatva is apposite only in his case. 
In the text Annam Brahma^ etc., mere praise is bestowed 
on Brahman by mentioning his name. Moreover, in the 
text Sarvb vai Rudrah, sarvam khalvidam Brahma II and 
in the texts : — Trishu dhamasu yadbhbjyam bhokia bhogascka 
yadbhavei i Tebhyb vilakshanah sdks/n chinmatrbkam 
sadMivah ii Mayyeva sakalam jdtam mayi sarvam pratish- 
thitam i Mayi sarvam layam ydti n tadbrahmd' dvayam 
asmyaham\\ iti, and in others of similar import in which 
the word “Brahma” is used, it has to be taken as only 
synonymous with the word “ Siva ” just as the words 
“hand”, the “arm” and the “palm” which signify the 
members of the body are synonymous with the body itself. 
Moreover, in the Mdndukybpanishad, in the text beginning 
with Sarvam hyetat Brahma' yamdtmd Brahma so' yanmtmd 
and in the text Sivamadvaitam chaturtham tnaftyanie 
sa dtmd savigneyah H it is clearly declared that the 

whole creation, etc., of the world is due to no other 
than Siva {advaita Siva) and from the beginning to the end 
He alone is held to be the Brahman, the sole cause 
of all. If Siva is not held to be the sole cause, as 
declared by all the Srutis, and the Creator of the world 
and its Destroyer and if it is admitted that there 
is another Isvara, then plurality of Isvaras results and 
a contradiction of all the Srutis will be produced, 
besides opposition to every known system of belief. 
Thus Jaiminiacharya, the most proficient in Vedantic 
knowledge, explains in his treatise called Vedapadastava^ 
that every Vedic text is in a manner applicable to 
Siva {Sivaparaivam). Similarly, Jyotirnatha, Ghanta- 
natha, Bhimanatha, Bhatta, Bhaskara and others, who have 
reached the other side of the ocean of knowledge of 
the four Vedas, who have established their reputation as 
Vedamdrgapratishthdpandchdryas and who have condemned 
the false systems of thought promulgated by the Pashandas, 

Mm0kydpanishad, 

Atharvaiirasi. 
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Pancharatras, Bauddhas, and Advaitins, declare as follows, 
establishing the Parairahmatva for Siva: — Mahadevb devah 
sakala jagadaradhya charattah traylmargb' margah kumata- 
matavrittipramathanah i Taybr yovd brute vrijina 
manaybr asya nidadke SivasydngArim vadipralayctdahanb- 
ham nripasakhe n iti. Therefore in the Sdsiras the word 
Brahma-jigndsa is pointed out to mean the method of 
enquiring into the svarupa of Siva. Thus in determining 
who is the chief cause of creation, etc., the word “Brahma” 
is, in the Sastras, generally taken to stand, for the sake of 
vyavahdra., for Siva, as is stated in the Butra (I. 1. 1.). 

In the texts Brahmaviddpnbti param ii Brahma veda 
Brahmaiva bhavati n Qiva eko dhyeyah Uvamkarah 
sarvamanyat parityajya^^ iti, Siva means sivam karotiti 
sivamakarahP'' Here the chief object of meditation is 
pointed out. Therefore, it is meant to establish that 
salvation {Sivaprdpti) is obtained after being freed 
completely from all ties of bondage. It must not be 
doubted how salvation (Sivaprdpti) could be the final 
realization without again coming into existence. 

According to the Bkramarakltanydya, it is clearly seen 
that the actual krimi undergoes a change which turns it 
into the Bhramara. It is also seen that a drop of water 
naturally undergoes a change and finally turns itself out 
into a beautiful pearl. What is the good of learned men 
wrongly interpreting bondage (bandha) and falsehood 
(mithydtva) in such changes ? Moreover, if it is to be 
said that illusory belief is removed by actual knowledge, 
then in accordance with the maxim of the desert and the 
mirage {marumar%chikd}iydye'>mY’^^ we have to answer, 
it is not so. The traveller through his ignorance and the 
vast extent of the desert believes in the existence of water 
and after a time convinces himself of the actual truth that 
the sight is only an illusory one and that there is actually 

He who bestows happiness is Siva. 

Maru means desert ; martchika, a mirage. Rays of light 
falling on a sandy wilderness destitute of water bring on an 
appearance of a mirage. 
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lO water. Because perfection {samskdraY"^ is always gained 
hrough and sin is removed by meditation on 

)iva, just as sorrow is banished by being consoled by the 
)eloved, doubts are cleared by proofs and the purvapakska'^'’^ 
s displaced by the siddlmnidP'^'^ . 

Again, in texts like Ajdmekdm Ibhitdm hikla krishudm 
ti, etc., where Pradhdna {Prakriti) is represented 
o be the chief cause of the world {Jagat), Brahman 
s represented as being subject to several changes' in 
because of the world {Jagat). If it is said that aiha atah 
ibrahma jigndsa iti, we have to say, it is not so ; because 
iuch a statement will contradict the Srutl and the correct 
meaning of the term jigndsa, interpreted in accordance 
ivith Sfuti, will be lost. Also, in the Srati text Nbpdsyau 
brakriti jlvau iti, the meditation of both prakriti and jlva 
IS different entities is denounced. As Pradhdna {Prakriti) 
s naturally devoid of independent powers, the Srufi texts 
which attribute the cause of the world to Pradhdna should 
oe understood as making Pradhdna subordinate to Siva 
ind not independent of him, just as the expressions of the 
Sruti, Sastram chchinattP^^ and Sirbtram shnmoti^'^^ denote 
that they (the instrument sword as well as the organ ear) are 
subjected to the agents possessing them, inasmuch as 
they themselves are inanimate. Therefore Pradhdna 
jPrakriti) is incapable of being the cause of the world, 
but subordinate to the kartnctva of Siva. As the Sruti 


Here this word would seem to indicate grace or perfection 
rather than purification. 

That is, well-directed action according to the Smrili (tradi- 
tionary Law). 

The starting point of a debate ; the first statement. 

Final decision. 

The text has Vikaritva prasangaccha. According to Panini, 
the term mayat pratyaya is used to denote three kinds of existence : 
(1) tadaimyarlhc, PS) vikardrthe and (3) prachuryarthe mayat tridhd, 
i.e., affirmation, change and pervasion. 

Lit . — The instrument (sword) hits 

Lit . — The ear hears. 
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text lays it down, Mayamtu prakritim vmdydt mayinamtu 
mahesvaram^^^ iti, Maya is always subordinate to Siva. 

The Attributes of Brahman. 

Sripati next passes on to set down the attributes of 
Brahman. Before beginning to comment on I. 1. 2 Janmd- 
dyasya yatah {From whom the origin and so on of this 
universe proceed), he remarks that agreeably to the maxim 
that the realization of the object (vastu) is dependent on 
accurate description {lakshana), which is subject to correct 
proof {pramdna)F" this Sutra is intended first to describe the 
characteristic attributes of Brahman and then to repudiate 
nirviseshatva and saviseshatva and finally to expel doubts 
and contrarieties. The accurate character of Brahman 
that we are to discuss is accordingly described (in this Sutra). 

In the Taittirlya text Yatdvd imdni bhutdni jdyante,, 
yena jdtdni j%vanti yatprayantyahhisamvisanti tadvijignd- 
sasva tadbrahmUi, the subject-matter of this Sutra is dealt 
with. The purport of this Sutra nmy be summed up as 
follows : Prayanti mriyamdndni santi, ultimately to 

undergo destruction ; abhisamvisanti, back into that com- 
plete whole. 

While, in the previous Adhikarana, Brahman was under- 
stood in an uncertain {sandigdhe) manner through assump- 
tions, now, in this Adhikarana, Brahman is discussed at 
length by means of illustrations and examples. When by 
assuming doubtful cases. Brahman is discussed, then 
creation and so on cannot be taken to exemplify the chief 
characteristic marks of Brahman. Here, in this Adhi- 
karana, such causes as have not been discussed previously, 

Lit. — Understand that Prakriti is Maya and Mahesvara to be 
mdyinani, i.e., the controller of Maya. Maya is also designated as 
Mahamaya, Avidya, Niyati, Mohini, Prakriti, Vasana and Tavechcha. 
( Yaiurvida). 

Lit. — Mode of proof, a means of arriving at correct know- 
ledge. The Naiyayikas recognize only four kinds of pramdzta ; prai- 
yaksha, anumdna, upamdna and iabda. The Vedantins and Mimam- 
sakas add two more, anupalabdhi and arthapatti, while the 
Samkhyas admit praiyaksha, anumana and iabda. 
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are clearly explained by means of illustrations. Jannta adih 
yasya iti tadgunasamvignan& bahuvrlhih. Here, the word 
{Janmddyasya) should be construed as a bahuvrlhi compound 
by which the characteristics (of Brahman) are explained. 
Also, while trying to understand these characteristic marks 
(of Brahman), we see arising from them their different parts 
in a collected form and these present to us the thought of 
another object suggesting a different meaning. To prevent 
this suggestion, the Siltrakara has particularly used the 
words janma Mi asya iti. The intended thought not 
having been conveyed by the characteristics of the different 
component parts, the Sutrakara in order to convey the 
exact idea of the object has used both the masculine and 
the feminine genders of the words janma Mi asya iti. 
Throughout, for fear of heaviness being caused by the 
increase of letters, the Sutrakara has used a neutral form of 
expression. Even here, the term Brahma7i is understood. 
The word tat should also be understood and supplied. 
Then the Sutra would be thus divided Janmddi asya 
yatah iti. 

The word JanmMi embodies the five-fold creative acts 
of iriskti, sthiti, laya, tirbdhmia and anugraha {i.e., creation, 
protection, destruction, disappearance and rewarding); asya 
indicates Him who sports in bringing into play the 
and ackit worlds {prapancha)) yatah implies Brahman, 
from whom arises out of his infinite powers, never-ending 
manifestations in a natural way. That is the Brahman (as 
described above) that is envisaged by the Sutra. By the 
word Asya is meant that part of the chetandchetand'-'^^ world 
which is made manifest to the physical vision. Therefore, 
the word yataji denotes Brahman as the chief cause of the 
five-fold acts of jantna, etc. {i.e., creation, protection, 
destruction, disappearance and rewarding). And therefore 
as the creation and so on consisting of these five-fold acts is 

means understanding, thought or perception, the 
world of perceptions. 

Ackit means material i.e., the material world. 

the material world and the world of perception. 
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ascribed to Parasiva Brahman by the Srutis, all beings 
{jlvas) are enjoined to meditate on that Brahman. To 
Brahman who is the chief cause of everything, the doing, 
undoing and doing otherwise,^'^^ are all within his powers. 
In the Sruti text Yatova, etc., the expression abhisamvisanti 
denotes dvirbkdva and tirodkafia, i.e., manifestation and dis- 
appearance. When Brahman is understood, all inconclusive 
reasoning will be at an end. When Brahman is not under- 
stood, there will be no attempt (made) to enter into (discus- 
sion). Therefore, in such circumstances, how are the 
objects as well as their characteristics to be sought for and 
understood? The answer is that all kinds of inconclusive 
reasoning will no more exist when, after being duly initiated 
by Sdmbhava dikskd and duly taught by a Guru, the super- 
ficial knowledge regarding Brahman) and Lakshana 

(his characteristics) are thoroughly established after dis- 
cussion. The first topic {vishaya)^’^^ of this Adhikarana is : 
If Brahman is stated to be possessed of no characteristic 
marks that could be described within this manifested world, 
then, how could his overlordship and agency be understood ? 
Is it by his nature, which is all-pervading throughout the 
world, by his having any particular form, by his possessing 
no form, by his sakti exhibited through Prakriti 2& his 
reflected agent {pratibimba) or by the pretended [kalpiia) ov&x- 
lordship ascribed to him ? The answer is that in the case of 
Brahman in whom all powers are invested and who is 
attributeless [nirguna], who is inseparable {niravayava) and 
eternal {nityaivdt), such a thing (as kalpita Isvaratva) never 
occurs. Much less does such a Brahman, with separated 
members and possessed of a pretended overlordship, which 
is false, at all occur. In the texts gnd gnm dvau ajau- 
Udfdsau and na kaddckit anldrisam jagat Hi, etc., both 

Karthum akarthum anyaihakarthum samartha livarab is a 
common phrase indicative of the vast and unlimited powers possessed 
by Brahman of doing, undoing and doing otherwise— in a manner 
other than we expect. Kathdsaritsagara, ILTn.!. bl. 

Vishaya means the first of the five members of an Adhikaraifa ; 
the topic or subject to be explained. 
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the world and living beings are stated to be existing for 
ever. If so, how can Paramesvara be described as their 
chief cause ? If he is the cause, then their prior creation 
is improbable. Therefore the revered Sutrakara denounces 
the Pradkdna Vaishmva rnata as being contradictory to the 
Srutis and Smriiis which hold the doctrine of jivbtpatii as 
the chief thing in the manifestation of PrakritiP'^ But if it 
is accepted that it (the jlva) was not created, there arises a 
contradiction to what is declared in the Sruti texts Yatxrm 
imdni bhutdni jdyante iti, etc., and also to what is stated in 
the texts from Asadvd idamagra ds%t^ Tatb vai sadajdyata^ 
etc., to Sadeva samnyedamagra dsli^ Nasan7iackdsat Siva 
eva kevalah^, Hi, etc., which dtclzxt asai-kdranay saikdrana, 
and the contradictory sadasaikdranaiva and paraiiva^ 
kdranatva and many (other) mutual discrepancies. The 
Purvapakska or the prima facie view is thus stated : — The 
cause of the jagat cannot be (attributed to) Paramesvara, 
for he is nirguna. If it is thus to be taken, then how 
should he be understood to be as he is indescribable in 
relation to the world {jagadvilakshanatvena) ? Or, again, 


Sripati in quoting the text Na kadachit anldri^am jugat (lit. 
there was never a world which was different from this — the present 
one) stresses the Bheda viewpoint, which is essentially based on the 
Sankhya system of the eternity of this world. The double negative 
in the text is to be noted as affirming its truth in a striking manner. 

The Pradhdna VaisJinava mata referred to by Sripati is the 
pre-eminent Vaishijava School, VuHskfddrjaiia VisJmupradkdmt 

mata as opposed to Sivapradhdna mata, the school that makes 
Vishnu the predominating deity as opposed to the school which 
makes Siva the predominant deity. In commenting on I. 2- 32. 
Amananti chainamasmin, Ramanuja states, Faramatmd Puruskoftama 
eva’\ ix., Paramatma is Purushdttama, Paramatma occupies the centre 
of the Sarlra, which is of the form of the three worlds, and obtaining 
updsana from the jiva and satisfied with his offerings, grants him his 
own svarupa. Anandatirtha^s conceptton of Vishnu differs somewhat 
from that of Ramanuja. The greatness of Vishiiu, according to 
Anandatirtha, is based on a footing oi tdmtamya (/.<?., grad atiorO 
as between Vishnu and the other deities, a point not recognized by 
Ramanuja. The latter holds Sarvam Vishiyumaymn jagat zs opposed 
to Sarvan &vamayamja^att 
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should he be understood as pervading all over or as having 
a form or having no form whatever? It cannot be the 
first, because it contradicts his all-pervading power ; and 
also being faultless and unsupported by anything, he cannot 
be called to^ be the Creator any more than the wheel of 
a potter {kulala) and the loom of a weaver {kuvinda) can be 
said to create the pot {ghata) and the cloth {pata). It cannot 
be the second, because it will have to be considered that the 
pot is different^ from the potter’s wheel, which opens the 
subjects of ddhara and adkeya (the supporter and the sun- 
ported). It cannot be the third, as it is not possible to 
create (icilpana) formless space Immvayava UaSa), for 
Brahman, who has a body {sdvayava) which, as before, also 
leads to the discussion of a contradictory subject. Not the 
fourth, as a formless (Brahman), it is not possible to create 
a world of sdvayava, t.e., one conjoined to form. For it 
contradicts the Sruti text Nishkriyafjt nishkalam sdniam 
mravadyam mranjanam, etc. Or if we acknowledge a 
new birth for satyagndndnanddtmaka Parasiva, then even 
fagat becomes satchiddjianddtmaka. If we do not accept 
that, then the birth, etc., for the world become false {anruta) 
ana the world which is bound with paralysing sorrow will 
cease to exist. Moreover, it will be just as clay undergoing 
several changes. If Brahman is the chief cause, can he be 
sa.id to be either the efficient {nimitta) or assumed {upd- 
ddna) cause or can he be described as both included ? 
Further, whether Brahman could be stated to possess the 
three-fold creative powers (of creation, preservation and 
destruction) or Prakriti ? Not the first; as regards his 
being the efficient cause, iht Sruti texts proclaim Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma; Sarvo vai Rudrah, etc., which contradict 
the Advaita texts. Not the second ; because according to 
the Sruti texts Eka eva Rudrd na dvitlydya tasthe i Ekameva 
advitiyam Brahma declare that there can be no other 
than what is declared as being the chief cause. Not the 
third ; because both are as opposed to each other in nature 
as. light and darkness. If we accept the chief cause as 
being due to Prakriti, then, being achUana and asatva, 
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it would be attributing that cause to an inanimate object 
just as the potter’s wheel. Thus, therefore, the cause 
(suggested) is improbable. There will be contradiction 
between the two. Moreover, if the Sruti texts A^iando 
Brahrmti vyaja/nat i Anandaddhyeva khalvimdni bhutdni 
jdyante i Sadeva saumyedamagra dslt i Nasatz nackdsat Siva 
eva kevalah II etc., which proclaim that Brahman is Ananda 
(or bliss), are interpreted otherwise, then the whole discus- 
sion of Agama will end in mutilation and unsettlement. 
When 'such a thing happens, there will result a discussion 
about many Brahmans. Then even the cause of creation 
cannot be definitely ascribed to such a Brahman, 
who is the form of virtue. If we should admit that 
Brahman is the cause of creation, etc., just as milk is 
the cause of butter and curd, then a contradiction 
arises regarding Ananda in Brahman. If it is admitted that 
Brahman is subject to changes {vikdritva) just as gold 
undergoes changes in turning it into ear-rings, etc., then it 
should be admitted that Brahman is also subject to changes. 
For the world which was stated to be in the form of asab 
originally, if we should admit that it is just as illusory as a 
rope mistaken for a serpent, then why should we not admit 
rabbits as possessing horns^’^^ {Le., an impossibility) ? 
Therefore, it cannot be asserted that prapancha was origi- 
nated. But yet in consonance with the ancient maxim 
Adhydrbpdpavdddbhydm nishprapancham prapanch, 'j 

&aiairinga or hare’s horn is a phrase used for denoting any- 
thing impossible ; an utter impossibility. (See Bhartrihari, II. 5.) 

This maxim is briefly described as Atihydropapavada, the 
method of the illusory attribution followed by its withdrawal. This 
is a nyaya peculiar to Vedanta. The two terms Adhydrdpa and 
apavada are thus explained in the Vedmiasdra . — “ Illusory attri- 
bution is the attributing to the real of that which is unreal j as a 
snake is imagined in a rope which is not a snake.” “ The withdrawal 
is the assertion that the whole of the unreal, beginning with 
Ignorance, which is an illusory effect of the Real ; just as a snake, 
which is the illusory effect of a rope is nothing whatsoever but the 
rope.” In what follows, Sripati explains the object of this 
nyaya “ in order that their disciples might understand and fulfil 
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it has to be accepted as held by the previous AchSryas 
{Purvdckdryas) in order that their disciples might understand 
and fulfil the fundamental truth of the Pedas. Yet it is 
possible to state agreeably to SruP texts like A/dmekdm 
Ibhita iukla kriskndm etc., that the achbtana mdya^~^ is 
the cause of the world’s creation as it is the material 
out of which creation is evolved.^"'^ But if it is asked why 
not it be due to Maya which is wrongly ascribed to 
Brahman or its reflection of the satva guna of Brahman, 
then, we declare (as our doctrine) that the cause of the 
world’s creation is only Shatstha]a Siva Parabrahman, who 
is Sachchidananda (all-glorious) and Sarvadhishtha (all- 
pervading) and to him only is Creation rightly attributable. 

the fundamental truth of the Vedas.’’ In order to describe the 
Brahman, the guru attributes to him or superimposes on him, 
certain qualities which in reality do not belong to him, and then 
afterwards withdrawing them, teaches that what is left is the 
Brahman. When the Advaita Vedantin speaks of the origin of 
the world, he does not believe its origin to be true. This mode 
of expression is called false imputation {adhyardpa). It consists 
in holding for true that which is false, in accommodation to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of instruction, 
when the time has arrived for propounding the true view, the 
false imputation is withdrawn, and this 'withdrawing is called 
rescission {apavdda) (See Sadananda’s Veddntasdra^ Poona Edition 
(1929), p. 2 ; Col. Jacob’s Laiikikafiydydnjali^ II. 2“3). Adkydrdpa is 
thus the act of attributing falsely, or through mistake, the properties 
of one thing for another; considering through a mistake, a rope 
which is not really a serpent, to be a serpent, or considering Brahman 
which is not the real material world, to be the material world. 

The text quoted is Svef. Upa.^ IV. 6 . Achetam Mdyd : Inanimate 
Maya, unconscious Maya, for Maya is inoperative by itself, /.«?., 
without the volition of Brahman. Mdyd in Advaita Vedanta means 
illusion by virtue of which one considers the unreal universe as really 
existent and as distinct from the Supreme Spirit. In Sankhya 
philosophy, it means Pradhana or Prakriti. Afah&mdyd means worldly 
illusion which makes the material world appear really existent. 

The text quoted is interpreted by the Vedantins as referring 
to Prakriti consisting of Te/asj Ap and and means that this 

world is one never to be born (originated) and consists of Fire, 
Water and Earth, 

n 
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According to texts like Apani padoham achiniya- 
iakiih pasydmyachakskuh sctinnibniyakarnah i Aham 
vijdiidmi viviktarupb nachdsti v&ttd mama chiisaddham II 
Akdsa sarlram Brahma 1 Satydtmaprdndrdmam mana 
dnandam I Sarvdni havd imdni bhutmii dkasadeva 
samutpadyante i Akdsani pratyastam ya^iti i Akdsb 
ha vai ndmaru payor nirvahiid te, yadantard sa dtmd II 
Brahman, though devoid of bodily form and all 
desires, yet is regarded to be the chief agent for 
all phenomenal changes. In the SnUi text, Akd&a 
sarlram Brahma, etc., the word AhdSa denotes the 
pervasive power of the Chidakti, not the worldly 
sky, because the worldly sky which is lifeless ijada) has no 
such power for acting. Brahman is satya personified. In 
the text Ritam satyam {param Brahma purusham krishna 
pingalatn i tjrdhvareiam virupdksham visvarupdya vai 
namo najnah the supreme spirit, Brahman, is described as 
the Divine Law, the Truth, the Supreme Being who is 
Soul of the Universe ; in colour, admixture of red and 
black ; of superior virility ; possessing an innumerable 
number of eyes ; and omnipresent. By the word prdna is 
meant the power of bearing all the worlds of the Chitsakii 
in which Farabrahman delightfully sports. By the word 
manak is meant the incalculable power of Pard&akii in 
which Brahman feels his joy without the assistance of 
any external causes. Also the Wind who has no bodily 
form yet exhibits his power in shaking the big trees as 
though possessing a body. Also the soul {jlva) who has 
no bodily form, yet, during dreams, experiences the world 
in its creation and sees it. While such agencies are 
empowered with such vast powers, what can be stated of 
him (Farabrahman) who is of agkatita ghatand sdmar- 
tkyah, i.e., possessed of the capacity of bringing together 
things that cannot easily be expected to be brought 
together ? For it is impossible to imagine an all-glowing 
form {prabhdkarasya), even though it be for a moment, as 
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Mahmara}\atidfanishad^ XII, 23* 
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a bodiless form. Such being the case, there can be no 
mistake in imagining both a bodily form and a spiritual 
form {murtdmurla) for Mahesvara who is (represented) 
in the all-auspicious form of an image, in order that he 
might bestow his bountiful powers on his bhaktas, just as 
the hardened ghee melts by the (application of) warmth to 
it. The Sruti text, Sarvam khalvidam Brahma tajjaldmii 
id-nta updslia states that this world is just like the 

froth collected on the top of the waters of the sea at the 
time of its (the world’s) creation, existence and destruc- 
tion, though it consists of a modified form of the sea- 
water ; similarly the inconceivable power of Paramesvara 
in finding materials for the creation of the world is only 
a part of his power, as enunciated by the Sruli in 
the text Pddo'sya visvdbhutdni tripddasyamritamdivi 
Therefore, just as the vast Space (makaddkdSa) is, as the 
holder of the Wind and the other elements, for that 
very reason the cause of their creation, Paramesvara 
possessing inside himself the several worlds, is the cause 
of their creation. SruB texts such as Lingamadhye, jagat 
sarvam lingabdhydt param nahi iti, suggest the same 
conclusion. Also texts like Yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyante 
iti state that Parabrahma Siva is only the instrumental or 
efficient cause of the world [nimitta kdrana)}^‘^ The 
expression yatprayanti (occurring in the same text) also 
denotes that Parabrahma Siva is also the material cause 
{updddna kdrana). Therefore he is said to be possessed 
of the indivisible character of efficient and material causes 
{nimitta and updddfia kdranas) ; not merely one of these 
two causes. Nor can it (the Cause) be said to be either 
false attribution {Adhydrdpatvam) or unreality {Mithyd- 
tvam). In the texts Gnd gnau dvau ajdviMnlsau iti etc., 

Chchand. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

JRig-veda, Purushasukta. 

Prithvi, Ap, Tejas^ Vdyu and Akata are the five elements 
referred to . 

Nimitta karana as opposed to Updddna kdrana. The text 
quoted is Taitt. Upa., III. 1, 

► 
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the fwa, like Paramesvara, is spoken of as having been 
never born. If it is said that, according to the Sruti text 
Yato vd imdfii bkutani jdyante Paramesvara is the 

generative cause of the Panchamahabhuta also,^®‘ it is not 
so ; because long before Creation, Paramesvara had 
contained . in him all the jxvas and He only as Cause 
brought them out — just as a granary in which all the grain 
is stored {kusula dkdnyavat), is capable of being emptied 
out (from time to time). Even though the Srutis mention 
creation and non-creation, they do not state anything 
contrary (to this). In the texts of the Sruti and the Smriti : 
Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyinantu mahHvaram i 
Tasydvayava bhutdtthani vydptam sarvamidam jagatw'^^'^ 
Mamaivdmso jlvaldkd jwabhutas sandtanah etc.,^®® Para- 
mesvara is said to be nirguna only when he, prior to 
Creation, contracts all his powers (and draws them 
within himself). Thus Nirguna Sruti texts like Nishkalam 
nishkriyam sdntam declare restricting Paramesvara’s 

7iirgunatva to that period (that is, before Creation). 
Saguna Sruti texts like Ikskydm chakre, etc., however, 
declare the expansion of his powers at the time he is about 
to Create the world. But if it is said that Parasiva 
Brahman, who is of the form of Satyagndndnanda and, is 
subject to change (vikdra) just like the potter’s earth in 
regard to the Creation of the world, then, according to the 
Sruti text Mdydntu prakritim vindydt^ mdyd will become 
the materia] (updddna) cause of the world and Paramesvara 
the efficient {nimitta) cause of the world. Then if it 
should be doubted how chiddtmaka Parasiva could be 
credited with the fabrication of an irrational world {jada- 
prapanckakalpanam), the answer is in the words of the 
Sruti text Yathdrnandbhth srufate gruhnate cha itip^^ 

Taiit. Upa., III. 1. 

Fanchamahabhuia ; Frithvi, Ap, Tejas, Vayu and Akaia. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Bhagavad-Gita, XV. 7. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 19. 

Mundakbpa., 1. 1, 7* 
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which declares that as a living spider lets out of its womb 
a lifeless thread and constructs therefrom its (web), there 
exists in Paramesvara a power for accomplishing that 
which is unaccomplishable. There is no wonder in this. 
Therefore, it is that it has been already exemplified that 
there is identity in the cause of the rational and the 
irrational and Paramasiva and the material world. 
That this is the Vedic doctrine is demonstrated in the 
clearest manner (as clearly as the ringing sound of a bell) 
by the Sruti text Sarvam khalvidam Brahma \ Tajjalamti 
Santa upaslta iti i etc. If we accept the theory of false attri- 
bution {adhyardpdpavdda), then, we will be contradicting 
many Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyedam agra dsit i Eka- 
mevddvitlyam Brahma I Sa Ikshata bahii sydni prajdysyeti i 
Ekoham bahusydm prajdyeya i Dydvdprithivl janayan deva 
ekah ' Dvdsuparnd sayujau sakhdyati \ Prddhdim kske- 
tragnapatir gimesah samsdrabandhasthiii mdkshaketuh 1 
Tathh vidvdn ndmarupdd vimuktah pard,lparam purusha- 
mupaiti divyam 1 Sarvo vai Rudrah etc., and finally enter 
into the precincts of the Bauddha religion^®® and thus 
get outside the pale of Vedic religion. 

To say that the rational and irrational {jada and 
ajadd) are identical and that the world is illusory 
and false [ddhydsikatvma mithydtvam) is vdm. {tuckckam). 
If this be so, does this same principle hold good in any 
other place ? In that case, is the world to be taken 
as dtmd in andtma form or andtma in dimd form ? It 
is not the first ; because the existence of the serpent 
seen previously being true, the deception ( bhrdnti ) 
comes into being whether it is a serpent or a mere 
rope. In the same way, the world being true, without 
admitting its existence, a separate view of dtmd will 
have to be held, which is not acceptable to us. Such 
a contradiction nowhere exists. Nor is it the second. 

Because the Bauddha religion rejects all Sruti texts. Baud- 
dhas and Jainas are not infrequently termed Vedanuidakab, i.e., 
those who reject the divine character of the 
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By attributing in anatnia the existence of atma^ we 
would be attributing falsity to Brahman. Thereby 
many errors will result. If we do not admit what was 
actually seen previously and go on arguing, then, on the 
basis of the bvjankura nyaya,^^^ as the doubts arise, the 
conclusions will also prove doubtful, thus stranding us in 
confusion. Or, according to the doctrine that whatever is 
perceived is not real, in the world which is seen by the eye, 
how can any attribute be applied to it (/.£■., what is seen 
by the eye) In the case of the serpent, the false attribute 
of the serpent in such a thing (as the rope) is irresistible. 
Moreover, Brahman and the world being without a 
beginning or an end, if we were to adopt the doctrine that 
the world is unreal, Sruti texts like Yatova imani bhutani 
jayanie etc., will be contradicted. Such a view would 
also result, it would seem, in contradictory conclusions in 
regard to purposes and reasons and the discussion would 
be frustrated by incongruity between the first and the last 
(/.(?., between the proof and the thing to be proved). 
Then there will be the undesirable conclusion of Brahman 
being unreal {mithya). This is also because of illusory 
sight. If we do not say that what we see is false. Brahman 
cannot, in this world, be experienced by perception. 
Moreover, it will be contradictory to the declared meaning 
of the Sruti text that the dtma could be perceived 
materially as an image visibly [aparbkshd) thrown backwards 
ipratyagdtjna). If the Self is not to be taken as a material 
image thrown backwards, as Brahman, then the difference 
between the fwa and Brahman cannot be accepted. 
Smriti, Sruti and Purdnic texts like Kasckit dhirak 
pratyagdtmdnam aikshat'^ Tarati idkatn dtmavit Atmd- 

The maxim of an eternal series of seed and shoot. It takes 
its origin from the relation of mutual causation which subsists 
between seed and sprout — .^<3? being the cause of the sprout, which 
in its turn is the cause of the This maxim is u-sed in those 

cases where two things stand to each other in the relation of 
both cause and effect. See Sankaracharya’s BraAmasutrabkashya, 
II. 1. 36 ; III. 2. 9. 

Chch. Upa.,yil. 1. 3. 
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va're drasktavyah W Drisyate tvagriya buddhyaW 
Pasya me, yogamaiivaram n Bivatmakam idam sarvam n 
Soda pasyanti surayak etc., declare that Brahman can be 
clearly perceived. If we do not admit that Brahman is 
capable of being seen, in conformity with usage {yyava- 
hdrika), we will have lost our stand in the argument 
{niradhishthdna bhanga prasangah) and this will result in a 
delusion (on our part). Therefore we should not admit 
the existence of false attribution (i.e., illusion). ’•®“ If it 
should be admitted on the basis of an invented Sruti text 
that the untrue appearance of Maya [mdydbhdshtd) leads 
to the existence of jwa and Isa and if we also accept the 
falsity of the world, then in view of the existence of Sruti 
zxA Smriti Gtid gnau dvdu ajdvlsdmsauW''-^^ Mamai- 

vdmsb jwalbkb jlvabhutas sandtanah etc., a great contra- 
diction results. 

Because it is inconsistent to predicate of pradhdna 
(Maya)^®'^ which is irrational {achetana) that it can possess 
the power of creating jlva and Ibvara, which are rational 
{chetana). Also such a view is contradictory to the Sutra 
Antavatvam asarvagnatd vd, II. 2. 41. And such a view 
will lead to the destruction of the traditional doctrine 
{krita7zdsa) and result in the fabrication of a new doctrine 
{akritdbhydgama prasaitgaicha). If it is to be admitted 
that the power of Paramesvara has been vested in Pradhana 
to create the world, then it results in the admission that 
Pradhana is the chief cause of the world’s creation, which 
is against the Vedic and other Sruti evidences, such as 
Sa Ikshata and other texts enunciated in the Ikskatyadhi- 
karana (see I. 1. 5).’-®® 

Brihad. Upa., U A. 

Bhagavad-Giia,'Kl.?,. 

Taiit. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

The text has adhyasa, which literally means false attribution. 

dvlta. Upa., 1.9. 

Frakriti. 

For the text Sa ikshateme nu Ibka etc., see Aifareyopatii shad. 


III. 1. 
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Consequently the doctrine of pradhana jagatkdrana 
stands repudiated. Alternatively what is mitkyd ? Is it 
asatva (unreal) or anirvachamya (indescribable) or 
bddhyatva (objectionable). It is not the first, because then 
the Veda will become unauthoritative {ap!'d,mdmya) ; nor is 
it the second, for fear of the argument becoming dumb 
reaching a stage when argument becomes unavail- 
ing); nor is it again the third, because how could 
it be objectionable.? Does the objection apply to the 
counterpart ipratiydgitvdf-^^ of prohibition, past, present 
and the future [traikdlika nisksd/ia praHiydgiivam) ? 
Or is it the impossibility of comprehending by 
knowledge ? It is not the first, for the world is actually 
true {i.e., real) by its existence, proving fulfilment of a 
desired object {arlhasiddhi) and fulfilment of a desired 
action {kriyd,siddhi) and without having a beginning or an 
end, it cannot be said that it was not existing in the 
past. As it can be experienced by direct perception, 
it cannot be said that it is not being directly perceived 
to-day. As it existed in its rudimentary condition even 
at Pralaya (deluge) in the form of vedarMi (collection of 
sounds),^®® it cannot be ruled out as being non-existent 
in the future. Nor is it the second, because the sages were 
capable of irradiating their minds with the world even 
at Pralaya^ as it existed formerly.^®'- 


Pratiyogin-. This term means opposing, counteracting, imped- 
ing, etc., or related or corresponding to, being or forming a 
counterpart of anything. It is often used in works on Nyaya ; a gkafa 
\\xt pratiyogi q{ ghatdbhava {Yasydbhavd vivakshyatc sa p ratty ogt). 

Veda signifies not only spiritual knowledge but also sound. 
Cf. Sab da- Brahman, which means the Vedas ; spiritual knowledge 
consists in words, knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, or the Spirit 
itself. The Vedas are said to be apaurusheya, “not human compo- 
sitions”, being supposed to have been directly revealed by the 
Supreme Being Brahman and are called Sruli, i.e., what is heard. 

That is, sages could by their meditation make the world as it 
existed before Pralaya, when there is no material world in existence, 
to manifest itself before their minds. 
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It should not be said on the basis of the dagdhapata- 
nydya^^^ that they who are liberated while living [flvan- 
muktas) are yet subject to the pleasures of the body and 
the sensory organs, and are led by such (bodily) influences, 
for it is possible to say that even though one is devoid of 
illusion yet in a big sandy desert, the sight of 

a mirage induces him to think of the actual existence of 
water. Similarly, the burnt cloth {dagdhapata) appears 
like cloth itself, for there is not in it the quality of 
preventing (or warding off) moisture. In the world, 
even though there is no actual water to quench one’s thirst, 
the illusory sight of mirage exhibits such a property 
[dharma) in contradiction to the actual fact {ayogyatvM). 
Therefore for those who are liberated from the world — 
jivanmuktas — even though they possess the knowledge 
of differentiation (of sensory organs and the pleasures 
created by them) {bhedagndna), yet they are absolutely 
free from the thrills of the body {i.e,, thrills to which 
the body is subject as the result of imagining bodily 
pleasures) hunger, thirst, etc. If it be said that as in 
this world the destruction of a protecting stick {dandandiepi) 
destroys the power for movement possessed by a person 
using it, so the destruction of avidyd will remove the 
effects of the enjoyment of bodily pleasures, avidyd 

Dagdhapatanydyah : — The maxim of the burnt cloth. When a 
piece of cloth, or a leaf is thrown into the fire and consumed, its 
outline is still visible in the charred remains ; and this the 
Advaita Vedantins use to illustrate the unreality and unsubstantiality 
of all phenomena. See Nrisimha Sarasvati’s commentary on the 
Veddntasara, pages 55 and 56. The burnt covering looks like the 
actual covering. The maxim suggests that when the soul is liberated 
by the burning away (/.«., destruction) of the body covering it, it 
joins Brahman and is absorbed into it. See also Col. Jacob’s 
Lavkikajiydyanjali , I. p. 29. 

The words are Dehlndriyddi, which signifies the body and 
the organs of sense or the faculty of sense. In the Vedanta, there 
zxt iovx indriyas recognized: manak, buddhi, ahankdra a.nd chitta. 
They are spoken of as the four distinct organs, the total number 
being 14, each presided over by its ruler, 
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being like a screenlike obstruction — the material cause 
of the illusion — it (has to be remarked that it) is not 
right to say so. Verily it has been said in the work of 
Durvasa (Durmstya ) : — 

Anadyavidyaya baddham Brahma tat kalakaranam i 
Svdvidyayd samsarati muktih kal pitavdkyatah li 
Evarn praldranam sdstram sarvamdhdtmyandmkam I 
Upekshyam Uvabhaktaistu srutismriiivirddhatah " 
Kdldpagddayam mukhyah phalam vai mukhyatastamah i 
Gndna^idsatvasiddhyaiytham. tadeva hi nirupitam n 
Tadanyadaiva samsiddham vidydvidydnirupaiiaik i 
Tanmdyikatvakathanam purdueshu pradarsyate li 
Tathaindrajdtapakshepi niatdntaramidam dhruvam l 
Ndsti sruiishu tadvdrta driPyanidndsu kutrachit n 
Vdchdrambhanavdkydndm tadananyatvabddhandt l 
Na mithydtvdya kalpyanta iivdpddmiakdrandt ii 
Gndimrtham arihavadaschet fagat-srishtyddikdrifii i 
Sakterananglkarandt vidhimdhdtmyayor na tat li 
Apavdddrthanievaitaddrdpd vastntd na hi i 
Dridhapratltisiddhyartkam iti chit ta^ina yu jyate II 
Mukhydrthabddkmkam ndsti kdryadarsanatah bruieh \ 
Aindrajdlikapakshipi tatkartrutvam tadlritam ■ 
Mdyddlndm cha kartrutvam bruti sutrair na b(3dhyate i 
Akarirutvam cha yat tasya mdhdtmyagndpandya vai it 
Viruddhamadhydrdpdya 7ia yuklih kasya kdranam i 
Mdyikatvam pnrdneshu vdkydrtPiam iipapadyati n 
Tasnidd avidydmdydivakathanatn mdhandya vai it**** 
Then it is said (in the Bhagavad-G%td ) : — ■ 

Asatyamapratishtham te jagaddhur amSvaram i 
Aparasparasambhutam kimmiyat kdmahaitukam II 
Then, again, the Linga-Piirdtm says : — 

SHvarddvaitabhdvQ tu sarvam Sivamayam jagat i 
Gndndt vikalpabuddhistu llyate na svarupaiak II 
Bhinnatvam naiva yunjxta Bivdpdddnatah kvachit i 
Evam vatdikasiddhdniatn sevyam ndnyaditi iruti/iW iti. 

From the Durvaslya. 

Bhagavad-Gm, Tttl.%. 
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The Durvaslya, above referred to, says that the state- 
ments that Avidya which has been endlessly tied to 
Brahman, is the cause of Time, and that Mukti naturally 
evolves round one’s own Avidya are invented state- 
ments. A Sdsira that proposes in this manner absolutely 
to deliver one out of Avidya is only destroying all its 
sacredness. Such a Sdsira should be discarded by all 
Sivabhaktas as contradicting all Srutis and Smritis. 
Perdition is the chief result for those who think that 
Time is a mere passing away {i.e., that perdition awaits 
those who discard the evolution of Time).^'’® It is thus 
ascertained that such a thing^®^ will result in the destruction 
of Gndna (knowledge). 

Therefore, the other view is completely attained by 
those who are experts in the science of Vidyd and Avidya. 
That it (Time) is Maya is proved from the Purdnas. 
Those who hold other tenets call it as Aindrajdla 
(illusion) for nowhere in the Srutis has it been seen so said. 
The text of the Srutis explaining the sentences vdchd- 
rambhanam vikdro ndmadheyam., etc. (in the Brihaddranya- 
kopanishadY^^ does not mean anything that would make 
one understand that there is any agency beyond Siva, 
so as to enable them (those who hold other views) to 
invent Mithydtva {i.e., Avidya). If Artkavdda (explana- 
tion of the Srutis) is meant for obtaining gtidna, then 

There seems to be a reference to the adherents of the Advaita 
doctrine here. Sankara does not accept Time ; it is, according to 
him, an illusion, Nityatvam being included in Satyatvam. Comment- 
ing on Brahma- Sutra, I. 1. 1, Sankara observes : — Jhatubhutam 
Brahma-ji gnasyam nityavruttatva na purusha vydpara tantram \ 
chddana pravruttibhedat . . . .Nilyamtya vastu vivekaJi ihamuirdrtha 
bhoga virdgah n Kala is not, according to Sankara, the Supreme Spirit 
regarded as the destroyer of the universe, a personification o.f 
the destructive principle. See Chap. X of the Bhagavad-Glta, where 
Sri Krishna says that he is himself Kalah kalayatdmaham ; ahamiva- 
kshayah kdlo, etc., (Of calculators of Time am I ; I am also everlast- 
ing Time) Bhagavad-Gita, X. 30; 33. 

That is, such denial of Time. 

^°^Brihad.Up.a.,'Sfl.l.A. 
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the Q,akti of Siva should be set down as the chief 
cause for the creation, etc., of the world. If such a 
view is not agreed to, then there is neither any- 
binding character nor sanctity attaching to the Sruds. No 
refutation (of this view) can be established as in fact such 
a refutation cannot be made. If it is sought to establish 
a firm conviction that there can be no refutation of this 
view, then it should be understood that such a refutation 
does not exist. 

Throughout the Srtdis there is no other contradictory 
view to the chief one which shows that all results proceed 
from Siva {kdi'ya darsanatah). Even if it is said that it is 
due to Aindrajdla (illusion), then also it (the result) is estab- 
lished as being due to the Ba/eti of Siva {taikarfndvam). 
The direct, agency of Maya is nowhere mentioned in 
the Srutis and Sdsirds. The non-agency [akartrutva) of 
Maya is stated to describe its exact virtues. To say 
anything contradictory should not be the skill of knowledge 
the aim of knowledge should not be to propound 
contradictory views). Under whose direction Miiya. acts 
is well established in the expositions of the (texts of the) 
Purdnas. Therefore to speak of Avidya-Mayii is simply (to 
create) perplexity (or mere folly).-®® It is said (in the 
Bhagavad-Gl/d)^^^ that “ the universe is without truth, 
without a basis, they say, without God ; brought about by 
mutual union and caused by lust and nothing else.” The 
Linga-Purdna states : — In the event of correct knowledge 
developing on the lines of Se^varddvaiJa, z.e., oneness of 
Isvara with the world (z.e., identity of Isvara with the 
world), then the whole world will be perceived to be made 
of Siva (or full of Siva, i,e., consisting of Siva). Any 

To create a delusion of mind which prevents one from dis- 
cerning the truth. 

Chap, XVI. 8. This verse is, it will be seen, quoted by 
Sripati in support of his view, without comment. This is so, because 
it is in itself a denunciation of the view that this universe has come 
about haphazardly. 
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knowledge formed which cripples the main thought leads not 
to the (realization of the) true form (or its natural state). 

Nowhere in the Sdsiras should you form a dualistic 
view beyond Siva as the Supreme Cause. The Sruti says 
that no other view should be established in Vedic siddhdnta. 
Thus it is not meet to conclude the discussion on the basis of 
the Avidya-Maya (theory) of which (the theory of) Jiva-Isvara 
is a reflection {Avidyd-Mdydpratibimbita jwesvaravddd 
na yuktah).^^^ 

The body which is perceptible through the knowledge 
that it is “I”, could it be a reflection of (illusion) ? 

Could it be a reflection of antahkarana (mind) ? Or could 
\\\)^ chaitanya (consciousness) which is inseparable from 
aniahkarana, which (again) is inseparable from avidyd ? 
Or could it be that Isvara, a reflection of Maya, which 
is inseparable from him ? Or could it be that both of them 
{livara and Maya) are naturally subject to upddki (a 
virtuous reflection) ? Or could such an upddhi be mdyd, 
avidyd, or antahkarana ? At any rate it is not gross 
upddhi (sthuldpddhi), for it is unable to travel into the 
higher regions, because it is said Kdrydpddkirayam jlvah 
kdrandpddhir Isvarah iti — this jiva is the effect and 
I4vara is the cause. It does not hold good in the 
case of pratibimba (reflection). Because, it is said that 
Brahman is formless {7ilrupatve?ia) and Maya is asat 
(unreal). Therefore there can be no pratibimba (reflec- 
tion) of such a thing {i.e., a formless or an unreal thing). 
It must not be said that it is the pratibimba of water 
m. khs. sky {jaldkdia pratibimbavat). Things are invented 
as we fancy them ; there can be no reflection for a formless 
sky {nirupasya dkdsasya pratibimbdsambhavdt). 

Even if such a falsified reflection is assumed, then, 
it would be only bhrdnti {dt\ns\oxi). It- cannot be said 


Sripati’s position is that the theory of AvidyS, - Maya is 
unnecessary to postulate the position that jtva and Itvara is one, 
for, according to him, jiva and ISvara are already one in Siva, 
Avidya has to be postulated if Maya is to be assuined. 
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that as the image of the sun is seen reflected in water, 
likewise the reflection of the air is also seen in it. An 
image that is seen in a mirror through reflection cannot 
be actually seen (when it is removed) ; likewise it would 
not be meet to postulate that we could see a reflec- 
tion of Brahman who is all-pervading. In which (the 
latter) case it could not be said that the all-pervading 
nature connected with Brahman can be possibly reflected. 
Even if it were possible, the sun’s disc {prab/idmandala) 
is incapable of exhibiting such a reflection. 

Moreover, both in the Smti text Gukdm pravishtau 
parame parardhe and in the Sutra Guhdm pravishtd- 
vdtkmdjiau hi taddarsmiatp'^^ it is laid down that jlva and 
livara live together in the same place {ekatra). But such a 
thing cannot be accepted as right, because bimda and praii- 
bimba could not be lodged in the same place. Further, if 
mdyd and avidyd are assumed to be bimba and pratibimba 
and j%va and Isvara, in the event of the destruction of mciyd 
and avidyd, can it be they {jlva and Isvara) have attained 
moksiia ? If that view is accepted, then jnokska is the 
destruction of jlva and Isvara. Then we will be entering 
into the precincts of the religion of Pashanda Bauddha, 
{i.e., heretical Buddhistic faith). Then, according to 
the saying Atmahayianam apairushdrtha zV/V"” mdksha will 
have to be understood as being self-destruction {apuni- 
skdrthatva) which is absurd, when jlva and Lia come into 
destruction, then no one will seek the benefits of 
Paraloka {i.e., the next or future world). Then, one 
who is desirous of mdksha will no longer attempt for it. 

Kaihavalli {Kathopaj, III. 1. The full text is Ritam pibantau 
siikrutasya lake guhdm pravishtau parante pardrdhe\ iti. Sankara begins 
his comment on Brahma-Sutra I. 2. 11 with this quotation from 
the Katharalli, remarking “Thus the Kathavalli reads,” etc. 

Brahma- Sutras, I. 2, 11. 

It is a common saying suggesting that self-destruction results 
in the non-realization of any one of the four principal objects 
Qt\iVim-!iSi\\l%, i.e., dharnia,artha, kma'9iXid mdksha. 
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Both existences being false, every one will have to be 
contented with the present world. Then, when nobody 
attempts {mbksJm)^ emancipation \nivritti) will be removed. 
Every one will think that thei'e is no binding for the 
virtuous and the wicked. Both being false and without 
any difference, nobody will enter into it (moksha), white 
this view prevails, the right path will not exist. The j%va 
will have no more to be considered as pratibimba. Then 
the Sruti text which begins with Sa atma iti will have 
to end by saying Na taitvamasi. The objects that are 
reflected in a mirror, such as fire, etc., shall have, as 
cause and effect, no effect whatever. Then great contra- 
diction will arise from the Sruti text of Antary ami 
Brahmana regarding the text To vignane tishthan itip'^^ 
When the pratibimba (reflected image) is affected by 
Maya, there will be no unity of jlva (and Isvara) and 
there will be no more bandha, moksha^ sukka, duhkha^ etc. 
Thus, therefore, the argument on the side of pratibimba 
cannot be availed of with advantage. 

If we accept the argument that neutral objects 
[pada) are also capable of possessing chaitanya (life), 
then even ghata and pata (pot and cloth) will have to 
be considered to be possessed of jivatva. Therefore 
even though undivided, the same objection holds good 
and therefore it is not meet (to accept it).^^® Tho. Sruti 
text goes : Ekadhd bahudiM chaiva driiyate jalachandravat 
iti. It appears in one way and in several other ways 
just as the moon is reflected in water. This text 
strengthens the evidence in support of the view put forth. 
According to the maxim that an object that is compared to 
anything cannot possibly bring out all the points in 
the object with which it is compared to. Brahman is, 
by his universal existence, perceived to be generally so 


Brihad. Upa.,!!!.!.’!^. 

That is, even if /Wiz and are taken as inseparable 

from one another, then too the same objection that neutral bbjects 
like ghafa znA pafa cannot be possessed of holds .good, 
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existent. According to the Smriti text Mdydbhasena 
jlve^au karbti iti, the reflection of Maya makes and 
unmakes both the jlva and l^a. We cannot postulate 
any invented opinion. The text Gnd gnau dvau ajdvlsct- 
nisau is greatly contradicted if the above view (that 

fa4a is possessed of ckaitanya) is held. The compound 
Mdyd is made up of mam iivam ayafiti mdyd, i.e., all 
that which proceeds towards Siva to join tfim is mdyd 
\Ma^ ( r: ) signifies Biva ; and Ycdi ( ^: ) signifies one 
who goes or moves]. From the root ^ya Paya which 
means to go, comes the word Mdyd. The Pranavdrthmd- 
varana quotes in the Nigliantic from which we learn 
that makdra (the letter 7na) includes “ Sambhu, 
Brahma and Chandra”. In the Srutiityd Akdrd Brahmd 
Ukdrb Vishnuh Makdrd Rudrah, the word Mdyd means 
the Sakti of Parasiva {ParaMva Bakiih). And this 
Mdyd flashes from the light proceeding from Paramesvara 
and exhibits itself in the form of jlva and I§a. Thus it is 
established in two different forms. If this is not so, 
all the Syutis are contradicted. As stated before, there is 
no misconception in understanding that Satya and Ananda 
(on the part of Paramesvara) are the causes of the creation of 
the world. For they are the prime virtues of Paramesvara, 
just as the red hot iron keeps both its heat and light {i.e., 
they two being its properties). I'herefore it is possible to 
say that the world is capable of being the agent for creation 
just as a pot, etc. {ghatddivat) are, i.e., just as the pot 
or other like thing is the outcome of the earth of 
which it is made and is capable of being made into a pot. 
Anyhow creation of the world, etc., are entrusted to 
Prakriti. But subsisting in different receptacles cannot 
be said to be equal to the svarupalakshana of Brahman ; yet 
under the will of Paramesvara, it is the cause of creation. 
While it is understood as different from the properties of 

Gna is the wise and Agna the ignorant. The wise and the 
ignorant are proved to be both lord and the servant— 
represents the Brahman, the happy one atrd anlia, the unhappy one, 
Anitatvamcha Duhkhitvam. 
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Isvara, the quality of being different [bhimiatvd) is only 
an incidental quality {tcAastha lakshanam).^^^ Without 
transgressing (or violating) the original idea, it comes to 
mean separate property {pratyeka lakshanam), generally 
known as jagat janmadikatvam, i.e., the property of creat- 
ing the world. It has only a property for creating ; it has 
not got the property of destruction and should not be so 
understood. An agent which is a cause for creation has, at 
no time, the power of destruction. Till then (upto the time 
of destruction) the cause for which it is the agent, creation 
and existence [utpcotti sihili), should be agreed to as being 
its natural properties. The material cause [updddna kdrana) 
alone is not the entire property (of Siva).^^® Yet according 
to the maxim that Prakriti is always subject to changes 
{vikdra), it does in no case come in the way of the concep- 
tion of establishing unity {i.e., it does not contradict the 
conception of unity). Brahman, though different from Pra- 
kriti and its quality of being the material cause, yet sustains 
both. Just as the potter in producing a pot and a king in 
his royal position, so in the same way we have to understand 
the power of creation and existence as material cause in 
Prakriti. As regards svarupa lakskana, the natural charac- 
teristics (of Brahman) as enunciated in the Sruti text 
Satyam gtidnamanantam Brahma Brahman is in Satya, 
Gndna znd Ananta, i.e. Truth, Wisdom and Eternity. 
Satya etc., are his svarupa (natural characteristics). This 
is a mere truism {satyavdde). Though the world appears 
not -to be from its character a separate thing proceeding from 
Paramasiva, yet its realization consists in knowing that it is 
one with Paramasiva, in his natural and inseparable charac- 
teristics {Sivasvarupam abhede). In other words, it is the 
chief characteristic {guna) and form {bkdva) which should be 

That property or laksha^a which is distinct from its nature, 
and yet is the property by which it is known, e.g., gandhavaivam 
in the case of 

Siva has other properties also ; of his properties he has 
endowed Prakriti with the quality of being 

^^^Taitti.C/pa.,Brahmaf}pavalli,ll.\. 

n ■ T 
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understood as existing in association with Siva at all times. 
But if it is said that it can also exist independently of Siva, 
it is not so. For, wherever a material is demonstrated, 
there its property also is seen combined with it. Whenever 
an object is to be explained by an exhibition of it, then its 
property should also be understood as co-existing along with 
it. For example, if one asks, “ In this stellar sphere, who 
is the Moon?” the answer is “That body which exhibits 
light over a large tract of space, that is the Moon.” Else, 
it cannot be proved in any other way by evidence except by 
its power of luminosity. Nor can any other body be made 
to assume the characteristics of the Moon, possessing its 
luminosity. Nor can it by any other way be explained to 
one who had never seen it, to bring to his knowledge the 
form of the Moon, in reply to his question. In reality, all con- 
troversies end in establishing the chief properties contained 
in the objects exactly in the same proportion as they are seen 
existing everywhere. That object is realized by enumerating 
its characteristics. In this world all objects possess their 
properties in their entirety and not in their divided parts. 
And nobody has had experience of their existence in the latter 
condition. Therefore the mere existence of (certain) pro- 
perties in an object enables one to explain it through 
examples. The words Satya, etc., primarily denote the 
thing (or object) Brahman {Brahmapadartha). The thing 
Brahman, therefore, does not include all the thousands of 
things related in the Srutisd'-^ Though there are actually 
existing several of them, if it is asked how these several of 
them could be understood to be as one undivided whole 
(AP/ianda bod/ia), the answer is we have to understand it 
from its characteristics. For it is said in the Sivildvai/a 
PrakMika : — Hyupayasiu vaiUshtyamakkamhi c/mndm- 
pratipattau tackcha virodkat chandrE na jayate. Satlvadi- 
vakye tvanantadi padair vaiiishtyam badhyala iti etena sem- 
nddi lakshanasya ndkhanidrlhakatvam i sevandvanddlmm 

That is, we should understand that Brahman is one 
though it comprehends many. This leads the commentator to 
Akhaiida, etc, 
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samuctaya rupatvena akhandarthatvabhavaditi n While 
everything is seen under the influence of the luminosity of 
the Moon, it cannot be said that that luminosity is not pro- 
ceeding directly from the Moon itself. While Truth and 
other expressions are endless in number, including the 
descriptions of such things as are of a contradictory nature, 
yet it should not be held that different characteristics show 
different objects other than Brahman. A close examina- 
tion of the nature of such different characteristics on the 
whole proves that there is no other one undivided thing 
{akhandarthatvdbhdvat). 

Therefore, it is held as disproved that by the mere 
enumeration of the characteristics of an object, it cannot 
be admitted that what we mean by the entire object {Akan- 
ddrihci) is expressed. However, that single characteristic 
denotes a particular object in a particular disputation ; the 
characteristic was never intended to convey the meaning in 
only one sense. The expressions Satya, etc., used in a 
particular sense for conveying a particular meaning cannot 
be held to convey different meanings. While a word is 
capable of conveying several shades of meanings according 
to its characteristics {lakshand), we cannot hold without 
contradiction that what has already been expressed is the only 
way in which it could be interpreted. It does not thereby 
contradict its original characteristic {na cha vaiyarthyam). 
By the word Satya is denoted that it does not include 
A satya. By the word Gndna, all lifeless things are exclud- 
ed, and the word Ananta (endless, eternal) includes all 
things limited in time. These words always avoid contradic- 
tion, difference in interpretation and redundancy. By the 
word exclusion {vydvruttiK).,'d'sx'BX is to be inferred ? Is it 
exclusion from Brahman or not.'* If it is the first (z.^.. 
Brahman), all the Srutis that declare unity (aikyd) are 
contradicted ; if it is the second, then the same appearing as 
a different one, shows uselessness (or unproductiveness) 
(vaiyarthyam). If it is said that in the same there should be 
is restricted to the Chaitanya world and does not 

extend to /ada. 
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both prati'^dgi and anuyogi (being counterpart of a thing 
and being united with it), and the power of pervading all 
over {prat iydgy anuyogi Parana vyapakddi) then such a 
word is of no use. Nor can cause be then said to be a 
separate Dharma (characteristic). In this way, if while 
contradictions point to difference in Brahman, the same 
expressions denote the contradictory sense which is of no 
use. With this very idea, it is said in the Sivadvaiia 
Prakd§ike : — Sangrahak avisishtani aparydydnekaPaMa- 
prakdsitam ekam i veddntanishthitam akkandam prati pcdire 
iti II In short, that is the only one which is avisisklani (not 
capable of being distinguished), aparydyam (not capable of 
being otherwise interpreted) and anekaiaPdapra/cdsifam 
(which many words display as the only one) ; which the 
Vedanta particularly reveres and salutes, that undivided 
One, forms its sole fixed subject. Therefore it is declared 
that Saiya, etc., form the chief characteristics of Brahman. 

If it is said that according to the text Yaid janma tat 
Brahmeti, etc., that it is to the original {Adyasya Bra/wmnak) 
four-faced Brahma, that these characteristics apply, then 
it is replied that it is not so. For it is contradictory to 
the Srutis, yu/cti (reason), and anubkava (experience). 
Then, what is meant by the Adyatvam (beginning) as 
applied to Chaturmuk/ia (the four-faced Brahma).^ Is it in 
reference to sarvakdrydpekshayd or cJmtandptkshayd ? Not 
the first ; for the text Atmana dkdiah sambfmtah iti-'* refers 
to Bhutasrishli (the whole class of b/mtas taken collectively) 
which is stated to be the first among the created. It 
must not be said that Bhuta srishti is after Hiranya- 
garbha srishti*** for Hirayyyagarbha who embodies the 
spiritual character of srishti in its entirety cannot be 
supposed to have been subsequent to Bhuta srishti. 
Therefore Bhuta srishti cannot be earlier than Hiranya- 
garbha srishti, as there is nothing to prove such a thing. 
If Bhuta srishti is, notwithstanding, taken to be earlier in 

*** 

***Iiira>,iya§arbha of Brahman as born from a golden egg. 
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order to have a knowledge of the characteristics of 
Brahman, then, it results in no consequence. Dasaratha 
and Vasudeva are considered to be the parents of Rama 
and Krishna for certain purposes ; and if this is acknow- 
ledged to be so, then Sarvagnatva^'^^ cannot be established 
in Rama and Krishna. As in the case of Rama and 
Krishna, Chaturmukha is much higher than the one 
represented as his originator. The Sruti text goes : — 
Vishnbreva kiranyagarbhbtpattih iti. From Vishnu only is 
Hiranyagarbha srishti. This is also to be similarly under- 
stood. Other Sruti texts declare : — Yd devanajn prathamam 
purabtdt i Visvddhikb Rudrb inakarshih \ Hiranyagarbham 
pasyata jdyamdnam w'^^'^ Sa no devah subhayd smrityd sam- 
yimciktu n The meaning of the first of these texts is as 
follows ; — The Maharshi Rudra is greater than the 
chidachit prapancha, and far beyond the universe ( Visvas- 
mdt) and also the All-knowing author of the Veda 
{Sarvagnatvddind). Then as to the second text, Parama- 
siva is the first of all Devas, Indra. etc. Siva produced 
out of his will Hiranyagarbha and the four-faced 
Chaturmukha in the form of Prakriti and taught him all 
the spiritual knowledge, Veda, etc., out of his favour. 
Let that Siva protect us, out of His unlimited gracei by 
disentangling us from the entire bondage of samsdra and 
granting us that paratnananda svarupa as the result 
of the spiritual knowledge derived from the Vedanta 
and the Agama, and bring us into unity with Him. 
Accordingly texts like Yd devd^idm prathamaschddbhava^cha\ 
Vibvddhikd Rudrd maharshih and Hiranyagarbham 
janaydmdsa purvam n should be held to denote that 
Hiranyagarbha came vcAo srishti as the result of creation 
by Mahesvara. Such a meaning cannot be held to be 
unreasonable. 

However, there is the text of the Mahdpanishad 
Ekd ha vai Ndrdyana dslt \ Na Brahmd nesdno ndgmshdmau 
nemedydvd prithivl iti'i Narayana was the only one who 

Omniscience. 

I. 12. 
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existed (before the creation). Neither Brahma nor Isvara 
nor Agni nor these others (pointing to them) nor the 
sky nor the earth existed (before the creation). It is 
here shown that Narayana alone was above all existent 
as the Supreme Spirit, the greatest, before the creation. 
And then there is the text Nardyanat Brahma jay ate \ 
Ndrdya'imt Rudrd jdyate itiw From Narayana was, born 
Brahma and from Narayana was born Rudra, which 
proves that Narayana is the All-Cause of everything. 
And then it is also stated, in the text of the Upanishad, 
Atha kasmiiduchckyate Brahma brihantdhyamiin gundh 
iR from whom else could Brahma in whom are so many 
of the greatest good qualities (firihanto gundh) have been 
born; whereby for Him (NarayanaJ alone is ascribed the 
fullest good qualities. Again, according to the text 
Tadeva Brahma paramam havladm II to the all -knowing 
Brahma and others. He (Narayana) alone is Para Brahman. 
Further in the text, Ajasya nd,bhdvadhye.kam- arpitam 
[yasmin vibvdni bhuvandni tastkuh)r~^ In the navel of the 
Unborn, one chief stock took its origin and in it the whole 
universe and the worlds existed. Again, in the text Antas- 
samudre manasd charantam Brahmdnvavinda da&a hotdram- 
arne While under the ocean, He (Narayana) was going 
about thinking, Brahma and the ten sacrificial agents were 
born. It is said that the quality of lying in state in the 
ocean has been ascribed to Him (Narayana) by the learned 
through usage, and it applies to Him only in particular. 

In texts like Na sannachdsaschchiva eva kdvalak *■” i 
Brahma Vishnu Rudrendrdste samprasuyanic i Sadeva 
saumyMamagra dslt the reference rightly is to the same 

Agniveshma. 

Mahopanishad, I. 6. 

The full text is not quoted by Sripati Pandita. It is quoted 
by Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya wherein he asserts 
that Vishjior hi lingam, that Vishiju alone is Linga. {Rik. Sam, 
10. 82. 6.) 

Taiit. Ar., III. 11. 1. Sve/a, Upa., IV. 18. 

Aiharvaiiras. C'/rA. VI. 2.1. 
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One, according to the Chckagapasu Nyaya. By the compound 
word, gachchantlii gauriti, what is meant is that which 
moves about, i.e., cattle. Though it might convey a differ- 
ent meaning, yet it is understood to be a cow for ordinary 
purposes. Similarly, the word Brahman, though it implies 
the four-faced Brahma, Pranava Brahmana, etc., yet, it is 
understood to signify only Narayana, who is distinguished by 
all auspicious and good qualities and attributes. If he is, by 
Yogarudki,^'^'^ stated that he is the sole cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, and to him only it could be well applied— 
2.^., the cause of creation — then we say, that “ Vishnu has no 
such Brahmalakshana in so being the cause of creation” 
{i.e., He shows no characteristic of Brahma to be the cause 
of creation). Because Vishnu Himself is stated to have 
been born subsequent to the Sukskma srishti (subtle 
creation), his creation being the first of the Devadi 
srishti {i.e., creation of Devas and others). For we see 
in the Rig- Veda, the birth of Vishnu described in the text 
V ishnuriththo, paramasya vidvan jatb brihannabhipati trill- 
yam II iti. The meaning of this text is paramasya, 

mahesvarasya ; itthani bhavena ; vidvan, vettd ; brihat, Vish- 
nuh, Adi- Vishnuh ; jdtassan ; trifiyam, Kaildsam ; abhi- 
pdti, rakshati; brihat iabdena, Adi-Vishnureva vyapadi- 
syate. Mahesvara, thus thinking out of His mind, Vishnu 
being born, controls the third part (of the creation) consist- 
ing of Kailasa ; the word Brihat here is to be understood 
as meaning Adi-Vishnu.^^® 

Yogarudhi •. When it is used in regard to a word, it means 
having an etymological as well as a special and conventional 
meaning, e.g., the word etymologically means “anything 

produced in mud”; but in usage or popular convention, it is 
restricted to some things only produced in mud, such as the lotus ; 
cf. the word dtapatra, parasol. 

One of the meanings of the word Brihat is Vishij-u. Brihat 
literally means large or great and it applies to Vishnu. He is held 
to be possessed of an immeasurable or all-pervading body. It is from 
the root which means .grizzy or shine, and from it is derived 
Brahma ssnY Brihat, where the root idea is growing or expanding or 
shining everywhere. 
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In texts like Namo Vishmve brihate karbrni i Brihaiie 
Vishnb Siiniatim bhajamahe, iti ii there is no ground for 
leaving out of account the existing evidences in support of 
the statement that the Eternal Paramesvara is the sole 
author of the creation and ascribing invented proofs 
for the position that Vishnu is the author of the creation. 
But some timid people may question, with doubt, how 
could one who has no birth at all, have been born ? 
In the text of the Bvetasmfara Upanis/iad we read, 
Rudra yaiie Dakshmam iriukham lena mfun fid/d nityani 
iti II It is here said that Mahesvara alone is termed as 
Ajdta. And therefore the statement that t^ambhu is 
the creator of Adi- Vishnu is right. It is also seen in the 
following text of the Yajur-Veda: — Sornak pavnte /anitii 
matlndm janiia, diva janitdgmh fanitd siiryasya jani~ 
iendrasya janiibtha Vis/ino iti ii As also in the text of 
the Atharvana Veda : — Dhydyltemnam pradkyilyitavyam 
sarvamidam Brahma- Vishiu-Rudrendrmtb sa»iprasuyan.tG 
itiw Siva alone is the sole cause of creation. Further 
the text &iva em kevdlah implies that Siva alone is the 
author of Sajidtami sris/iti {i.e., Eternal Creation). 
Also, in the text Nardyandt Brakmdp^^ where Brahma is 
described as derived from Narayana (creator), it must be un- 
derstood as referring only to subsidiary creations (/.c., after 
the original). For, it is thus supported in the Vdyavlya Bam- 
of the Baiva Purdna: — Trayaste kdraudimfmd jCitdh 
sdkshdn mahesvardt i Chardcharasya vibvasya sargasfhi- 
tyantahetavah i Pitrd niyamitdh purvam iraybpi irishu 
karmasu i Brahma sarge Haristrdne lindrah samha- 
ram punah i Taddpyanybnyamdtsarydt anyonydtiPaydrthi- 
nah I Tapasd toshayiivd tarn pitaram Chandrabekha- 
ram i Brahmd Ndrdyandt purvam Rudrah kalpdntare- 
' sniat I Kalpdnture punar Brahmd Rudra Vishnu 

Rig-VMa. 

As opposed to Siikshma srishfi above spoken of. 

Add here jayate which is omitted. A quotation from the 
Mahopanishad i^Mahanara-yctnopanishad) . The name Rarayaiya is not 
ordinarily mentioned as too holy for mention. 
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jaganmayah I Vishnu^cha bhagavGM tadvat Bvahmanam 
asrujat puttak i Narayatiam punar Brahma, Brakmanam cha 
punar Bhavah iliw Moreover, texts like Sa Brahma sa Sivak 
sendrak sokskarah Paramassvardt iti, etc.) and hundreds of 
other Sriiti texts declare that Brahman is beyond the 
Trinity {Murtitraya). Likewise, in the Ndrdyana and other 
Upanishads, Narayana is not so stated, i.e., as being beyond 
the Trinity. The Mmtdukya{Upaniskad)ttxi : — Prapanchb- 
paiamam sdntam Sivam advaitam chaturtham manya7itb sa 
Atmd sa vigtzeyah i Bivb' dvaitah iti ii and the text Dhydyl- 
ieidnam pradhydyitavyam i Sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrmdrdstb samprasuyante iti n and other texts fully 
prove Siva to be beyond the Trinity and therefore for 
Him alone does Parabrahmatva hold good. Likewise, 
it is said in the Anubdsanika Xparva of the Mahdbhdraia ) ; — 
So'sri'/at dakshmdt azigdt Brahmdnam Ibkasambhavam i 
Vdma pdrsvdt tathd Vishnum Ibkarakshdrtham Isvarah 1 
Hridaydt kdlarudrdkhyam iti n Here the creation of 
Rudra is referred to as being Kalarudra and not Siva. 
Else, a timid (bhlru) man may doubt as to how an unborn 
one (Siva) could have been born, being contrary to the 
Srutis. Nor can the birth of Vishnu be taken to be an 
avatar. For it is against the Sruti texts above quoted 
{Sruti tt'xts, such as Vishnuritthd, etc.). 

Moreover, in the Atharvasiras {Upanishad) there is 
the tfxX'.—Akdra'^m kdrandndm dhydtd kdraiiam tu 
dhyeya iti, where the termination tu signifies the peculiar 
lakshana referring to Sambhu, which is beyond the reach 
of all others. But in the Sruti text {Ekb) Ndrdyana dsit 
iti, whereby Narayana is to be taken not as always 
existing but born as only the first incarnation after the 
Sukshma srishti. (Vishnu belongs to the future and not 
to the present or the past.) In texts like Bakter ds%t 
Pardsarah iti, etc., on the basis of the Chhdgapasu nydya, 
the words Saddtmd, Ndrdyana, etc., only signify Siva, 
and none others, for it is supported by the texts occurring 
in the Kaivalya — Sarvb vai Rudrah, and Sa eva Vishnuh 


Mand. Upa., I. 6. 7. 
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sa praotah sa kald’ gttih sa chandramak Hi. Also, in the 
AtharvmiaUkha., we have the words of Siva Himself : — 
Ahmmkah prathamam asain vartami c/ia b/iaviskydmi cka 
tmnyah kaschhi mattd vyatiriktah iti i In the Hanz'anAa., 
it is said : — Yd-7ii nd-mdzd Gdvinda tava Idke niafnyatd 1 
tdnyeva mmna lumtdni Jidtra kdryd vichdranCi Hi l 
Here Siva says to Krishna that whatever the names 
by which Govinda is distinguished, those are the very 
names of Siva also. Jaimini, Bhatta, Bhaskaracharya 
and others who were well versed in the VMas and also in 
the full and established meaning of the four Yedas 
have laid down that Parabrahman is none other than Siva 
alone. Also, in the Su/a SamPiHd it has been stated 
by Vyasa that Siva only is Parabrahman, in whom 
complete Bmhma-lakshana, such as creation, protection 
and destruction are combined and that this is indisput- 
able. Further, the following Sru/i texts : — Dhydyi/cMnam 
pradhydyitavyam saruamidam Brahma Vishnu Rudrdn- 
drdste samprasuyante i Sdmah pay ate janiidinafimmi 1 
Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam harah ksharcitmmid- 
yliaie deva ekah i Isdnah sarvavidyiindni l&varah sarva- 
bhutdndm Brahmddhipatir Brahmanddhipaiir Brahma Sivo 
me asiu Saddsivom n Eko hi Rudro na dvHlydya tasthuk ! 

Va imdn Idkdn Isata Isamyuh janaifiyuh yassa rvdn 

Idkdimata isanlbhih paramasaktibhih i Yeshdimse pain pat ih 
pasuiidm chain shpaddmuta cha dvipaddm i Prapanchd pa~ 
samam bantam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante \ 
Nidhanapatayenamah i Nidhanapafdntikdya namah i Sarva- 
bhutadamandya nanio mandnniandya namah Hi II and many 
like collections of other Sruti texts establish that Siva 
alone is the chief cause for the creation of jagak etc. 
{Jagadjanmddihetutva vyapadeidt). One alone shines in 
his all-effulgent nature without lessening any part of 
his character, creating the world under the name of 
Bhava by his Rdjasa quality ; protecting the world under 
the name of Mruda by all his Sdttvika qualities ; 

I was the only one who was at first; Who prevails now; 
who is going to exist in future and there is none other beyond me. 
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and destroying all the creation under the name of Hara 
by all his Tdmasa qualities and being overlord in all 
his three-fold qualities, keeping in himself his own Sakti 
intact. Verily it has been said in the Mahim7ta- 
stava : — Vi^votpattau Bhavdya natitbnamah \ And there- 
fore also in the Saivdgama it is said : — Sarvagnald 
triptii' anddibddhah svatantratd iiityam alupta saktih i 
Anantasaktischa vibhdr vidhigndk shaddhur mtgd^ti mahb- 
ivarasya i Yadbhaktasthalam itydhuh tat sarvagnatvamu ■ 
chyate i YannidhHvamkam im^na sd triptir 7na7na sdjikarl \ 
Yat prasdddbhidham sthdjiam tadbbdhd me nirankusak i Yat 
prdnalingakani ndma tat svdtantryam uddhrita^n l Yad 
asti saraimm imma hyaluptd saktiruchyale i Yadaikyastkdna- 
murdhasthd hyana7ttd saktiruchyale I Etada^igastkalam dem 
guhydt guhyatamarn par am iti II 

Thus are established all the characteristics, such as 
Sarvagttatva, etc., and jagadja^intadi kdra^mtvam (creation, 
etc., of the world) in Siva alone and in none else. 

Siva as Para Brahman. 

Having thus discussed the attributes of Brahman and 
establishing them, Sripati proceeds to deal with the source 
of all knowledge relating to him. Commenting on 1. 1. 3, 
Bdstra ywiitvdt {Because the Sdstra forms the source — of 
the knowledge relating to Him), he initially remarks that 
texts like Asya mahato bhutasya nisvasitatn etadrigvedd 
yajurvedassdmavedah iti — These Rig, Yajur and Sama 
Vedas which are the result of the inhaling breath of that 
Great Being, form the subject-matter of this Sutra. In 
other words, Sastra is the source of all authority. For 
Sastras, such as the Rig Veda, etc., the source and cause 
is Siva. The Sruti text goes Qivd mdmeva pitarah iti,^^^ 
I am the Father (cause) to whom Siva is referred. Therefore 
Nigama and Agama are paramount authorities, Siva being 
the chief cause of creation, etc. Here the Srutis determine 
the applicability. Texts like the one quoted above 
prove Paramesvara to be the chief source (cause) for the 


Rudrachamaka. 
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Vedas. Texts like Vdchd virupa nityayd ill prove the 
eternity of the Vedas. The question whether we anil cl 
appropriately say that Parasiva Brahman is the chief cause 
for Nigama and Agama is one open to discussion. In the 
Smritis it is said Anddinidkind nityd vd^Hlsnskta s:\tyani~ 
bhuvd I Adau vedamayl divyd yatah sarvdh pmvritlayah tli I 
From that SmyamMic, came out that ever-existing and eter- 
nal speech, which was in the beginning the effulgent I 'Pdas, 
wherefrom all took their origin. Here the Veda is staled 
to be eternal. This shows that the birth of ParamFsvara is 
not true {aprdmdnya). He had no birth of a Pauru.sheya 
character {i.e., He had no human origin). And, therefore, 
if it is said that the Vedas also are equally as eternal and 
unaffected by the three kinds of time {traikPili/mbPuihyafvam), 
then we propound the following SiddMuia : — If it is said 
that the Vedas exist by themselves, it would be against the 
Smli text Sivo mdmeva piiarak. And also in the fourth part 
of the Sdma idkhd, it is mentioned that they (the VPdas) are 
stated to have been possessed of angas, narira, y;Pdra, -aania, 
etc. These denote that the former (portiotr) treats of the 
first creation and the latter generally treats of the (subsequent 
or succeeding) creations. Those (the former) form their 
characteristics denoting a cause showing a sign (of sHsMi). 
Texts like Almaua d/cdsah sambhutah state that the sky 
and the other elements were created by the order of 
Paramesvara as the sole cause. If so, how can the VP’das 
be called Svayambhutam, i.e., without origin {apaumshP-.ya) ? 
The Smritis enunciate a similar position in the text. 

Ashtddaidndm etdsdm vidydndm Brahmavartmandm I 
Adikartd Sivassdkshdt iulapatfiriti srutih ll 
Sddyd^dtena Rigvedam Vdmadevena YPijiisham l 
Aghdrena taikd Sdma PtirusMndtvatharxmtam n 
Isdnena mukhenaiva kdmikadydgamdm lal/id i 
Janaydmdsa visvesah sarvasiddhipraddyakah ii 
VimarHarupivJi iaktih Sivasya paramdtmanah ( 
Nigamcigamarupd sydt sarvatattvaprakdbim « 
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Tasmat vedagamartkeshu yah kuryat bhMabhava^mm \ 

Sa sahasrakulam ghore narake fatati dhruvam n iti. 

Therefore Parame^vara is the sole cause for bringing to 
light, in continuation, the former and latter parts of Nigama 
and Agama, by means of that S>akti that is inherent in him. 
And in him lies all the power of bringing to light every 
kind of knowledge. Therefore there is no contradiction 
between Sruti and Agamas with regard to whether Para- 
mesvara is born or not born {^janyatva and ajanyatva)}^'^ 
Further, Sruti texts like Nasannachdsat Siva eva kevalak • 
Ndnyat kinchanamishat i Neha ndndsti kinchana \ Natu- 
tat dvitiyamasti 11 iti enunciate clearly that none other 
created the Veda and that it is eternal. If it is then asked 
how such statements ought to be reconciled, then we say 
that Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Sarvo vai 
Rudrah II iti, etc., distinctly hold out that Brahman is the 
sole Creator of chardchara prapancha (the living and the 
lifeless world). If so, these contradict the other set of 
Sruti texts, according to which the world is stated to be 
unreal {mithydparatvam)- As to this, we say that that is 
wrong ; because even prior to the time that creation became 
manifest, the world was existing in a very shortened {sam- 
kuchita) form {rupa) in the sakti of Mahesvara himself, 
therein containing all the elements of Nigama and Agama 
and others as if in the form of a seed ready to sprout up. 
Sakti and Paramesvara are never different, for it is said in 
the Sruti text : — Pardsya saktir vividhaiva iruyate, svdbhd- 
vik% gndnabalakriyd cha II 

Moreover, if it is doubted, as to how Veda could be 
called Eternal, when it is simply a resonant sound implying 
iabda, buddhi and karma (words, knowledge and actions) 
and only lasting for a limited time in its three forms of 

Some A'/z/w hold He was and some others that He was not 
born. Sripati’s view is that He was not born. If that is so, there 
is really no contradiction in the Srulis on this point. 

This is the last line in the Chchandogya text beginning with- 
Apani pMo javand grihlta and ending with svaihaviki gndnabala~ 
kriya eha which is all that is quoted by Sripati above, 
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existence, then we say there is no reason for any sucli 
doubt. We say this, on the basis of the inaxiin 
safyaivc karyasya saiyafmni, the cause heinj^^ tria^ tiie 
effect also should be quite true, ft is in<!is|)u}able thal 
Sakti in Paramesvara, which is the cause lot all the 
Vedas, is Eternal, from which it follows that the effei't 
(of that Bakti) also should likewise be Eternal. I.urd 
Mahesvara’s statement that Brahman is uifya-atulda haddh i 
and iuddha by svaidiava. and is manifest at any moitumt 
and intimate with all is verily true. But that* statement 
which people put forth attributing? dV-dia anr! 

paiabaddha, qualities which are exhibited by PaurudVya, is 
untrue, because it is only a statement of the ignorant 
with evil thoughts. Therefore the VUas are decidedly 
eternal. Moreover, the Vedas having determined to 
extol^ Paramesvara and none else, they keep constantly 
praising Paramesvara regarding his unending eternal propi- 
tious qualities and like so many poets continuously extol him 
without a break. 

Further, the smearing of the Bhasma (sacred ashes) 
is heard of in the Vedas. In the text of the 
ivatardpanishad, Triydyuskam Jamadagmh Kakyapasya 
triydyusham i Yaddevdndm iriydynshani i tanuie ii<fu 
triydyushcem iti II the word iriydyusha is interpreted 
to be tiryakpunira, a triple cross-wise or horizontal 
mark. In the Yajwrveda, we read ; — Mdnastuke.ti niatitrena 
7nantritam Bhasma dhdmyet \ Urdhvapmidmm bhavU 
sdma madhya ptmdram yajumshi cha i Adkih pumiram 
Richas sdkshdt tasmdt pimdram triydyusham II ///, p'urther, 
in the Bddhdyaua idkhd the following occurs : 

Td7ti vd mni rudrdkshdui yat irnyo vedd dhdrayanti 
tasmdt devd dhdrayantV tastndt tdni dhdrayan gacJickau. 
hshthan khddan svapan tmnmhan nimishan hasan sarvdHye- 
ndmsi tarati Rudrdbhutva Rudrd bkavati iti. For what 
causes the Vedas put on like Rudra and become Rudra 
Himself, the Bhasma and Rudraksha, for the same reasons 
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the Devatas also wear them and so they are wearing them 
while going, while standing, while eating, while sleeping, 
while sitting, while meditating, while laughing — in all 
conditions. From this we see that Rudrdkska dhdrcmam 
is also prescribed (in the Smritis). 

Also, in the RigvMa text Ay am me has to Bhagavdn n 
what I have in my hand is Thyself, O Lord, Vd te, 
Rudyaiiivd ianuh aghord pdpakdsmi 11 etc- 

which state that the Vedapurusha wears the Sivalinga 
according to the Vedas. Further in various hymns of praise 
is seen the text Jagatdm pataye, namah i '^amd hiranya- 
bdhave namah iti and others. 

Therefore in weighing all the Srutis and Smritis., 
it is seen that in the dtma Sakti of Paramesvara which is the 
embodiment of Paramesvara {Paramesvara dimah &akti), 
is observed to be the principal figure referred to in all the 
Vedas and the Agamas. 

Again, if the doubt is expressed how Mahesvara could 
be said to be the author of the Vedas, when Chaturmukha 
(the four-faced Brahma) is plainly said to be the sole author 
of the Rih, Yajus and Sdma Vedas according to texts like 
Shaddotd vai bhutvd prajdpatir idam sarvam asrijata \ Ruch% 
yajumshi sdmdni \ iti, etc., then we contradict such a doubt 
and state that it is not so. For it is said in the Srutis that 
long prior to the creation of Hiranyagarbha, that Veda had 
its origin, according to the texts Yd bramhd-mm vidadhdti 
puruam yd vai veddmscha prahhidti tasmai i iti, etc., 
which state that long before Brahma was created, the 
creation of the Veda took place and then those Vedas were 
taught to Brahma after he came into existence. This 
decidedly proves that Hiranyagarbha got all the Veda 
tutored by Paramesvara and therefore Paramesvara is alone 
stated to be greater than all others. 


jRigr'eda. Endrachamaka. 

Mahopa., XVIII. 13. Endrachamaka, 

SviiaUpa., 
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Accordingly, Sruii texts like Yd dezwimn finrJ/m- 
nmm pumsidt i Visvddkiko Rudro makandii/t l Hinvtya- 
garbham pasyafa jdyamdnam \ Sa no dcva/i ,ddd/ny(l swY/yd 
samy 7 maktid'^‘^ iti, state that the supremacy of Faramesvara 
extends absolutely over the creation of 1 firaiiyagarljha 
and chidachit pmpancha. Moreover, the sages Upanuinyu, 
Dadhichi, Gautama, Dui'vasa, Renuka, Dfiruka, Sankha- 
karsna, Gokarna and others also observe that the 
all-knowing power {sarvagmiva) consists in knowing 
decisively what all is contained in the Veda and the 
Vedanta. If it is questioned how such Sctrvagnafva could 
be found only in Paramesvara and not with others, the 
reply is that we should not doubt it sucli sarvag>iafi>a 
in Him alone). Because such a power can also be obtained 
to a small extent (Jiinchit) by the good grace of Param"svara 
through meditating on and worshipping Him. And there- 
fore there is no contradiction (here). Comj^aring the bright- 
ness of the Sun with skylight, the light being the same, the 
intensity of it is seen to a large extent in the case of the 
Sun. In the same way, though every Sriiti describes Para- 
mesvara as the sole Kartru (Lord), he is also the Sole Being 
of supreme knowledge {Sarvddhika gndna tipapadyati'). 
Because one who knows everything in the Susfm is 
by far superior to the one who has merely just entered 
(on its study). Therefore, no one can be said to be Sarmgna 
or Sarvdntarydmi or Sakalajagadvydpaka other than 
Paramesvara Himself, for these six qualities, such as 
Sarvagnatva and others, cannot be a property owned by 
Him (Paramesvara) in common with others (/.<?., nobody 
can show these qualities with Him). 

Further, if it may be asked, “Where is the need 
for this Sutra in application as the previous Sutra 
alone establishes for Paramesvara Jagadjanm{idikdrm,mfva, 
Sdsirakdrattniva, Sarvagnatva^ etc..?” The answer to this 

Mahdpanishiid, X. 19. 1. 

These six qualities are: — Sarvagnatva, Sarvantarydmitva, 
Sakalajagadvyapakatva, Sarvddhikagndnatva, Sarvatastrapranc/ritVii 
and Sarvapastvabhasakatva, 
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question is “ It is not so.” For in the previous Sxiira, the 
subject relating to Paramasiva possessing the above powers 
was mentioned only by way of introduction subject to the 
proviso that it might later be discussed at length with 
a view to establishing the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
To remove the doubt (that pertaining to the Brahmatva 
of Paramasiva), this Sutra has been set down by Bhaga- 
van Vyasa under the heading Sdstraydnitmt. This 
means Sdsiram nigamdgamdtmakaxn ydnih pramdnam 
yasya tafhdtvdt. He that is proved by the Sdstras through 
the testimony of Nigama and Agama as entitled to 
Brahmatva, He is called Sdstraydnih. Therefore, nothing 
can be said in the following Adhikaranas contradicting 
this Adhikaraiia regarding the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
That no other alternative meaning could be attached to this 
Sutra iSdstraydnitvat) is plain from what is suggested in this 
Sutra itself. No further Adhikarana is, therefore, necessary 
to explain this (point). (There is nothing further to be said 
on the topic discussed in this Adhikarana.) If anybody 
raises the objection that it is not possible to know the All- 
powerful Brahman as being Paramasiva alone through the 
Veda and Vedanta Sdstras, without other proofs, then, we say, 
that texts like Tam tvau paxiishadam purusham pruchchdmi i 
Ndvedavinmaiiute tarn brihantanr"''' i Nais/m tarkmia matird- 
paneyd"'''^'^ Ritam satyam param Brahma purusham krishna- 
pingaiam i V rdhvaretam Virupdksham Visvarupdya vai 
namah Pradhiinakshetragnapatir gunHah samsdramoksha 

sthitihandhahetuk ii Satyam gndnam anantam Brahma 
iti, etc., state that Para Brahman is the sole subject treated 
of in these Sutras. And again a number of Sruti texts like 
Na chakshushd grihyate ndpi vdchd l Tam tvaupanishadam 


Sripati suggests that this Su/ra is self-contained and 
exhaustive to a degree. 

Tai//. Hra., III. 12, 9. 

Katiui Upa.. II. 9. 

Mahopa., X. 11. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 16, 

7ai/L C/pa., II. 1, 

23 ” 
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purusham pruckchhami » etc., postulate without a shadow of 
doubt as to who Para Brahman is and how he is to be under- 
stood. The former - goes to prove that Brahman cannot 
be understood through the Vedas, nor can he be realized 
by the sight nor through expression. But texts like 
Yan manasa na mamite yenahitr manomatam^^^ i Yato vacho 
nivartante aprapya manasd saha i Anandam Brakmmid 
vidvdn na bibheti kutaschaneii and others prove again that 
the power of creation and the All-knowing Power is con- 
fined only to Him who can be understood by discussion 
of the Sdstms. The Siddhdnta is that none other than 
Brahman is the sole cause of the creation and He is 
established through the Upanishads and other Bdsiras and 
no others are so described. He who is so described is 
alone Para Brahman. 

Texts like NdvMavinmanute tambrihantam i NaisM 
tarkena matirdpaneyd \ state that there are no other 

sources from which Brahman can be determined or under- 
stood which are not contradictory. 

In the text Tam ivaupanishadam purusham pruch- 
chhdmi I Hi, it is laid down clearly that the Upanishads 
alone describe Brahman in a manner which harmonizes 
with the Vedanta Bdstra through Tarka and Vedanta, 
which are the sole materials for its proof. If it 
is postulated that Para Brahman can be known from 
other sources besides the Vedanta Sdstra, then we say 
that it is not so. The Siddhdnta then is that Brahman 
is only proved by the Upanishad Sdstra as being 
{Jagajjanmddikdranct) the Creator and chief cause of the 
Universe and He alone is the subject-matter of all the 
Vedas. Texts like Ndvedavinmanute tarn brihantam I 
Naishd tarkena matirdpaneyd \ iti, etc., state that 

Kena Upa., I. 6. 

TaUt. Upa., II. 4. 

Taitt. Bra., III. 12. 9. 

Katha Upa., II. 9. 

Taitt. Bra., III. 12, 9. 

Katha Upa., II. 9. 
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Brahman cannot be understood by any other means. 
Also from the Upanishadic text Tam tvaupanishadam 
purusham pruchchhami i it is to be understood that 
Para Brahman is understood by the knowledge obtained 
from the Upanishads alone by the help of the VMarita 
Bdstra and Tarka (Logic). But nothing other than 
the Upanishads can lead one to know Brahman. Just 
as in bringing into existence a chariot, a pandal, a 
turret, a storeyed structure, the skill of different persons 
and agencies employed on them is shown, it cannot 
therefore be said that only one person was the author 
in producing so many different kinds of work. 

In the case of Brahman who is satyasankalpa and satya- 
giid?ta, ananiddisvarupa and dharmag?idna, Pie can be 
said to be the sole creator of the two worlds [Jagadubhaya). 
And therefore the Vedas correctly hold without any 
doubt that he can be fully understood only by that source 
{Vedd,nia). The text Yaid vdcho jiivartante i and 

other like passages, which are observable in the U panishads, 
describe all the more His infinite qualities in manifestation. 
Else, the text Brakmaviddpndti param I iti and the like 
which enunciate the view that He who knows well 
Brahman can realize Brahman, will be contradicted. 

In the Smritis and in the Matsya and the Biva 
Purciitas, it is stated that Siva is of a tdmasa nature : — 
Agneh iivasya mdbhdtmyam tdmaseshu prakalpyate i 
Rd/aseshu cha mdhdtmyam adhikam Brahmdnd viduh II 
Sdttvikeshu cha kalpeshu mdhdtmyam adhikam Hareh i 
Teshveva ydgasamsiddhdh gamishyanti pardm gatimwiti. 
And therefore in the Matsya Purdna, tdniasatva is attri- 
buted to Siva Purdnas. Similarly, in the Bhagavad-Gitd in 
the verse beginning with Sattvdt sanjdyate gndnam and 
the one ending with Bandham mdksham cha yd vetti buddhih 
sd Pdrtka sdttvikl ii It is made clear that only those pos- 
sessed of sdttvika buddhi are eligible for mukti. Also in the 

£7^a., II. 4. ~ 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Bhagavad-Gltd.Ti'Sr. 11 \ 
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Panckaratra Agama the statement is found ; — Agneh &ivasya 
mahatmyam tamasam mbhakamkam i Taybrii pasanadbva 
pratyavayb bhavet dhruvam II iti. It is established from 
this that &iva Purmtas wherein Siva is chiefly described 
are tamasa (in character).^"® If it is asked how passages 
like these could be reconciled with the above proofs, 
wherein Siva is extolled, and how He can be called 
Para Brahman, agreeably to the teaching of the I'eddnfa, 
then the answer is, that there is no ground for any 
doubt of this nature. P'or there is no clear proof 
anywhere in the Sndi to the effect that Biva Purdvas 
are of a tdmasa character. And the invented {kalpita) 
statement of the Prachchanna Bauddhas cannot be admitted 
as a proof (of the alleged tdmasa character of the Biva 
Purdnas). Moreover, Vyasa being the author of the 
Purdims, is it the subject-matter treated therein (in 
the Purd-nas) of a tdmasa nature or is it Vyasa, the 
author himself, being of a tdmasa nature, 'found oppor- 
tunity to impart a tdmasa character to the Biva Pumnas ? 
It cannot be the first, because the Rig Veda and all 
other Veddntas declare Rudra as the chief subject and 
even if they are considered as of a tdmasa nature, then 
the whole Vedanta becomes spurious {apramdnyd) and 
enters into the limits of the Bauddha dgamar'^^ Nor 
can it be the second, in which case, even the Viskmi 
Purdm, of which the author is Vyasa, is liable to be 
called one of a tdmasa character. Nor can it be the 
third, for Vyasa could not have been the author of the 
same Vishnu Parana, which is said to be of a sdttvika 
nature and also of Biva Purdnas which are said to be 
of a tdmasa nature, for which there is no sufficient 
evidence. Vyasa, is stated to be the author of all the 
Purdnas which are stated to be the essence of all the 
Vedas and Vedanta. Then in the Matsya Purdna it is 
seen that Mdtsyam kurmam tatkd laingyam iaivam 

This is the Purvapaksha argument. 

That is, it will deny Brahman altogether, denying as it does 
wholly the authenticity of iht Sr uHs, 
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skd/itdam tathatva cha i Kgneyam cha shadetdni tdmasdni 
nibodha me. Then, again, we have texts like, Agnek 
stvasya mahdtmyam tdmasam mokakdrakam l iA ; Yatra 
yatra J aganndiham Alukundam Vishnum avyayam i Vadanti 
tdni sdstrdni sdttvikdni matd^ii vai i Yatra yatra hyumdrM- 
tham Sankararn Bhairavam Yamam l Durgdni Gaiiapatim 
kdlam ydni tdni vadanti cha i Tdmasdni munisresktha 
fhaldni vtvidhidni vai i Pancha pujdscha devdmscka tathd 
devltn Sarasvatlm i Vadanti ydni sdstrdni rdjasdni matdni 
vai II iti. 

There are other texts as well of a similar kind in 
the Matsya Purdjia, the Harita Smriti, the Pdnchardtra 
and other Agamas. All these declare that Siva Purdms 
are of a tdmasa nature. If so, then the doubt arises, how 
could Siva be entitled to Para Brahmatva, beyond being 
only one of the Trinity and entitled to the Rudra Dharma 
(of destruction) which is of a tdmasa nature ? Such a 
statement should not be taken as evidence of tdmasatva, 
because the Matsya Purdna itself having already been 
stated to be of a tdmasa character, the statements 
appearing in such a Purdna cannot be admitted as proof 
(for the tdmasa nature of Siva Purdnas). Again, in the 
Pdnchardtra and other Agamas, a contradictory statement 
is seen stating that Agni is of a rdjasa character, as 
in texts like Bramhendra Surya Chandrdgni pard rdjasa 
sambhavdh i iti, etc. There is, therefore, a contradiction 
between the statements made in the Matsya Purdna and the 
Pdnchardtra Agama. They both, therefore, become 
necessarily apramdnya and cannot be held to be proofs 
(of the tdmasa character of the Siva Purdnas). 

Further, texts such as, B rdkmajuumm Agnir agre 
pralhamd devatd?idm i Ydvajjlvam agnihdtram juhuydt i 
Archata prdrchata i Triyambakam yajdmahe i Antar 
ichchhanti tarn jane I Rudram pard mamshayd gridhnanti 
jihvaydsasam i Yo vai svdm devatdm atiyajate l iti, etc.. 


This contradicts the statement of the Matsya Purav.a that 
the Agneya Puraiya is of a tamasa character. 
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clearly state that Rudra and Agni should be chiefly wor- 
shipped, else one is to be considered sinful. Also the 
statements in Sruti text like Tvam d&vanam BmJunaimimm 
adkipatifi ; Vishnuh kskatriyanam adhipatih l iti, etc., 
clearly explain that if one does not duly worship his 
own deity, then he will have to undergo fiaraka, for 
failing to do as prescribed. This proves that if the 
worship of Rudra and Agni is not carried out, it will end 
in the casting of oneself out of the four castes [varna 
chatushtaya). Therefore such invented statements, which 
contradict the Vedic principles, should not be agreed to 
by those who dispute with the aid of the VMas. 

The Su^ra text, charachara gyahmiat"'^~ and Sriiti 
texts like Yasya Brahma cha kshatram cfia ubhe bhavaia 
bdmrnh i itk etc., clearly show that samhara (or destruc- 
tion) is held to be the characteristic of Para Brahman. 
If that view is not accepted, then it will end in abrahmatva 
for Vishnu. 

Texts^'"'* like Rudro vd esha yadagni sfasyaiM ianuvau 
gkdrdnydsivdnyeii i AgPtdrebhyd' (ha ghdrebhyd i iii, etc,, 
declare that I^vara by His Aghora face creates and 
protects, being the chief agent and by that fearful form of 
his face, he destroys the creation, which proves that He 
alone is the chief cause of the three functions of Creation, 
Protection and Destruction and hence Para Brahmatva is 
His. 

Moreover texts^’’'^ such as Yd tl Rudra iwd (anur 
aghord pdpakdiim i iii and others declare that Parainesvara 
showed his beautiful form comprising of suddka sdttvika 
character under the Siva Sarira form, through prayers 
(offered by his devotees). 

Further, texts like PrapanchQpaiamam \ kdntam Bivam 
.admiiam chaturtham manyante UmdsaMyam paramek- 
varam prabhum trilbehanam mlakantJiam praidntam\ iii 

Brahma- Sutras, I. 2. 9. 

Rudrachamaka of the Yajurveda. 

Rudrachamaka of the Yajurveda. 

Kaivalya Ufa, 
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and others state that Siva alone keeps his mildest form of 
saiivika, while the most cruel form of the tdmasa 
character applies only to Kala Rudra. It is well known 
from the Veda Sdstra that even Kala Rudra is of a higher 
order than Vishnu, because Kala Rudra belongs to 
Sivamsa. The Srutis also support the same view. 

In texts like Pardt parataram Brahma tatpardt 
paratb Harih i Yatpardt paratb Isah tamne manah iivasan- 
kalpamastu I""® Ajdmekdm Ibhitasuklakrishndm > zVf, etc., 
Paramesvara is described as having the triple qualities 
of the prdkrita saktid'^'^ And therefore if Narayana is 
held to possess the sattvaguna character of Brahman, 
the argument becomes fallacious, and aprdkrita Para- 
BrahmatvaP'^^ as described in all Veda SdsBas will become 
disproved. 

According to the Jdbdlopanishad, the text Sukla- 
dhydfiapardyana \ Hi, lays down that one who is desirous 
of mbksha {mumuksku) should meditate only upon the 
bright and pure Rudra {i.e., possessing the sukla form, i.e., 
white complexion). Again, in the Suta Samkitd 
Suta Glid, the following text is found : — 

Asti Rudrasya viprendrd ant ah sattvam bahistamah i 
Vzshndrantas tamah sattvam bahirasti rajbgunah II 
Antarbahischa viprendrd asti tasya Prajdpateh i 
Rajasd tamasd krdntau Brahma- Ndrdyanau khalu II 
Also in the %iva Dharma Sdstra, it is observed : — 

Antah sattvagmpdpetb bakistdmasasamyutah i 
Buddha sdttvika ityuktak Bankard Ibkabankarah II 
Antastdmasasamyuktb bahih sattvagundnvitah l 
Buddha tdmasa ityuktb Vishnussdkshdt Sriyahpatih l iti. 
These texts prove that Isvara belongs to a higher 
order than Brahma and Vishnu, Further, from the 
following passage occurring in the Buta Samhitd, Biva- 
rahasya khanda : — 

Mahdpa., XII. 2. 

Brahmatva fully supported by the Vedas, 

Brahmatva not supported by the Vedas. 
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Daia Saiva purmj&ni saiivikaui vidur budhrUi i 
Sraddk&yani dzdjavaraih teshdm dharmCistii latni yat II 
Sattvam suddham samadisktam siik/ia oiulmlxpadam 
tu yai I 

VidyopadesMd ydgibhyak mddhasphalikasannibhah II 
Na nidrd/i Bivah kvdpi Brdhmanddhipalih Bivah i 
Bruvantyevani ptirdndni Brdhniaiidudni kalhnh sub hah H 
Dasa Baiva pzirdndni himsd ddshapardni cha \ 
Vaishnavdni cha chatvdri tdmasdm tnunlsvardh n 
Kshatriyandm sriitd dharmah tesku taddevadl Hari/t i 
Tamah krishnani uddslnam kulakriiyavimradah il 
Nidrdlasyapramddddi panchadhd sydllu tduuxsdh i 
Nidrdlasyapramddddyd'h iadgundh parilclyiitdh n 
Krishnd Vishnuk smritah seshasdyl bhakti vimokakak i 
Eteshu kshalriyazmm cha dharmd viprd uddhritdh # 
Brdkme, tu rd/ase vaisyadfmrmaiii sarvatm sa/mmte i 
Duhkhdspadani raktavarnam chanchalam chamjowatam li 
Gunatrayasamdyuktam dgzieyam saurufu Pva cha l 
Tasmdi Baivdni viprdmmi purdrmvi hitCini z>ai U iti, 

it is seen that only Stm Purctms are of an absolute 
sdttvika character. Moreover, if it is argued that Biva 
Purdnas are of ancient origin treating of matters going 
back to previous kalpasd'‘'^ then, it should be held as 
being inconsistent. For it is said in the J/a/sya and 
other Purdnas '. — 

Purd^mn sarva sdstrdncmi pratbiamam Brahmaj^d 
kritam t 

Anantaram tu vaktrebkyd Veddstasya vimrgaidh It 
Purdnam ekamevdsii iatakotipravistanim ii iti. 


The argument may be thus amplified If Siva Pur&iias 
are of ancient oiigin and can be held to treat of matters going back 
even to previous kalpas and be held at the same time as not treating 
matter of the present and thus become inapplicable to the 
latter, then such an argument becomes inconsistent. The Siva 
cannot be both ancient and unauthoritative. 
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The Purmms, whose first author was Brahma, were 
latterly, about the end of the Dvapara Yuga, abridged by 
Vedavyasa into 4 lakhs of verses (from Satakoti verses). 
Similarly it is said in the D karma Bamhita : — 

Brahmam eva krite chadye puranam sruti sammatam i 
Asktddasamdkam tasya kritam kdti prabhedatak iti. 

And therefore the Biva Picranas cannot be held 
to be old or as belonging to kalpdniara. Moreover, if it 
is held that according to the Mdisya, Kurma^ Vardka, etc., 
Purdnas that Narayasia, because by his avatar as of JIdatsya, 
Kurma and Vardka, removed all the evil opponents on the 
face of the world and established righteousness and therefore 
that He alone should be reckoned as bearing a sdttvika 
character and that He alone is entitled to that character, 
then we say that it is not so. Because in the Kurma 
Purdsm, in the chapter treating of Ekddasi, it is said : — 

Ekddasydm Ui madhydnke mdgkamdse Mahdnatah i 
Sarvaldkakiidrthdya viskam bkunktvd tatah Bivah li 
Bivayogena tadratrau stkitvd chandrakalddharah \ 
Parivesklita Viskuvddln drisktvd tatpddaslvakdn 11 
Upbskita makdbkaktdn dvddasydm Nllalbkitah i 
Samudramatkanddbkuta sudkdpdndrtkamddardt 1 
Agndm ckakre Adakddevak sarvalbka bkaydpakah 11 ili. 
From which it is learnt that Paramesvara, with his 
unrivalled prowess did perform the kdlakula bJmkshana 
and bring about the destruction of Andhakasura, Jalandhara- 
sura, Tripurasura, Vyaghrasura, Gajasura, Surapadmasura, 
and others and thereby relieved the whole world of 
evil perpetrators. Accordingly, it is said in the Purdnas 
and Agamas that the Ekddasi Vrata should be strictly 
observed both by the Saivas and the Vaishnavas. It is also 
said in the Biva Dkarma Bdstra : — 

Baiva Vaishtpavaybr grdhyam ekddasydm upbskanam l 
Nandlsa Vishnu pramukkd yato vratamatkackaran 11 
Seskam pradkdnam Smdrtdndm ekddasydm upbska^iam i 
Sdyam pradkdnam Baivandm Vedamargaikavartindm ll iti. 
And further in the Siddkdntdgama, it is said : — • 
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Pradosha vydpinl Saim samyak ekddasi smritd i 
Ndnyd iaivaili parigrdhyd ^aiva msiraika imandi tl Hi, 
Also it is said in the Vlmgama : — 

Sarvesham Vlraiaimnam sratiia smartmiimartindni I 
Pradosha vyapinl grdkyd sdmyagekddasl Bive ll 
Saivavraidndm sarvesham sdyamprddhdnyameva hi l 
Anyathdcharam devi pratyavdyb maimn bhavet II iti. 
Moreover, even though the Padma and other Purdnas 
proclaim the greatness of Vishnu, even in them the 
qualities of Siva are greatly extolled. Then vi^hy not those 
Purdnas also be said to be possessed of tdmasa character. 

In the Bhagavad~Gitd, it is said"**®: — Traigunya- 
kdtmakd Veda nistraigunyd bkavdrjuna I iti. Even the 
Vedas are of a triple character (£.<?., Sattva, Rdjasa and 
Tdmasa). Therefore the Srutis constantly describe the 
trinitarian character of God {murti-traya). And if it is 
said that therefore the triple character is what is to be 
understood from the Veda, then, we say it is not so. For 
it is said in the Srutis, Vdchd virupa Jtityayd i Hi, from 
which it follows that though the Sruti is immortal, the 
character of the Vedas is likewise trinitarian. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Bivam pra&diitam amritam Brahma- 
ydnim i iti declare Siva as the most sdttvika {parama 
sattvikd) of the triple character discribed in the Vedas. 
And the other qualities apply to the different classes of 
duties of the sthula and sukshma characters confined in the 
trinity, as explained in the Sdnkhya and Vbga Bdstras 
and by which Paramesvara should be meditated upon and 
worshipped. No other meaning should be attached. Fur- 
ther what is the meaning to be attached to tdmas&tva'i 
Should we understand that it {tdmasatva) indicates the 
origin of tambguna {i-e., ignorance) or does it mean that 
it is co-related with the other two {sattva and rajas) gu^s ? 
Or does it mean that it is independent of the other two 
gunas ? Or is it completely devoid of the other two guipas 

In the current version of the Bhagavad-Gitd, the verse runs 
" Traiguv,ya vishaya veda” etc., see Bhagavad-Gitd, 11.45. Else- 
where, Sripati adopts the latter reading ; see text, p. 42. For the 
reading Traiguj}yakdtmaka, see text, p. 41. 
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or trying to change the character of the other two gunasi 
Or does it really describe tamasa only as being the chief 
character, and as being above the other two ? It cannot be the 
first ; because Paramesvara, who is himself above all the 
triple qualities and from whom the VMas exuded, would 
assume a transcient character {anityatva) and become subject 
to delusion and human weaknesses. And Vishnu and other 
Purmas which treat about chit and ackit prapanchas and 
the triple qualities of Vishnu would also have to be treated 
as of a tamasa character. Tamasa cannot be attributed to 
one only among many of the same nature. Nor can it be 
the second, because all the qualities of God are of such 
a nature that Tamoguna cannot be seen prevailing as a 
prominent character. Nor can it be said that it is the 
third. In the Sruti text Yada tamastanna diva tm ratrir 
nasan nachasat Siva eva kevalah i iti, Siva is proclaim- 
ed to be ever pure without even a speck of tamasa 
character about him. Nor can it be the fourth, be- 
cause it is said in the Vishnu Purmta: Ashtadasa- 
purdndnam kartd Satyavafistitah i Akhydnaischdpyu- 
pdkhydnaih gdthdbhih kalpahiddhibhih u Purdjmsamhitdm 
chakre piirdivdrthavisdradaji I iti. Out of the 18 Pur anas 
composed by Vyasa not one of them can be classed as 
belonging to tamasa character. Else if one is of a 
tamasa character, all must be of the same (tamasa) class, 
according to the maxim of equal justice (tulya nydya- 
ivdt). Nor can it be the fifth. If Rudra is by reason of 
his function of destruction, for which he is responsible, to be 
described as possessing a tamasa character, as declared in 
all the Bdstras, then it is urged that it is not so. Because 
Vishnu will then be rendered devoid of the function of 
destruction which he is said to possess by reason of 
Ibvaratvad^^ By the very act of destruction, Rudra cannot 

Itvaratva denotes the three-fold function of creation, preser- 
vation and destruction (srishti, sthiti and layd). If the argument is 
that Siva is to be given the whole power of destruction, Vishnu 
would lose it and his Jivaratva would be gone and he would be 
reduced to aniSvaraiva. 
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be called to possess a tcmasa character. If it so happens, 
then there will be a gradation of character for which there 
is no proof. Even such proofs would be involved in ifimasa 
character. The Vedic text Ya te Rudm siva prohibits 

the body of Siva from containing even a particle of tamasa 
character. Again, according to the text, Traigimyamshaya 
veddh, Siva cannot be held to perpetrate any action purely 
of a tamasa character against his sCitlvika dharma. More- 
over, if tamasa character largely predominates in a 
particular kalpa, then, all works done in that kalpa, such as 
Brahma Purdnas, etc., would have also to be invested with 
tamasa character, because in those Purdnas also Siva 
and his character are greatly extolled. Such a suggestion 
is not seen throughout the Sdstras, according to which even 
the present Kalpa of Brahma which is called Sveta Vardka 
Kalpa, should have been characterized as invested with 
tamasa character, for which no proof is forthcoming. This 
Kalpa which is called the 28th one, is the one in which 
Vyasa as the author of all the Purdnas, is to preside. It is 
said thus in the Vishnu Purdna: — Vaivasvatdntare tasmin 
dvdpareshu punak piinah i Vedavydsavyatitdydm ashtdvim- 
iati sattama II iti. From this it follows that all the 
current Purdnas were dedicated to Vyasa as their promul- 
gator, It is further said therein Purdziasamhitdm chakre 
PurdndrthavUdradah II iti. It follows that all the 
18 Purdnas have been in the order of their birth {utpatti- 
krama) dedicated. And it is further said : — Etad vaishnava- 
samgndm vai Padmasya samanantaram n iti. Such are 
the works that were then existing. The Rama, Krishna 
and other Avatdras have had their origin in the family of 
Raghu. The sacrifice offered by Daksha and its destruc- 
tion (by Siva) is far remote from the present Kalpa. As 
regards the present Kalpa and the Purdnas composed during 
its currency— z.^., the 18 Purdnas done by Vedavyasa— 
these treat of both Saiva and Vaishnava Purdnas. And 

The text of the Rudrachamaka (Namaka Chatnaka) continues 
thus: — Yafe Rudm Siva tamp aghord fapakaiint \ tayd nastanvd 
vasantd niaydgiriiantd ivdkaslh. 
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therefore it is of no consequence to argue about the tamasa 
character or otherwise of the respective Puranas in com- 
parison with the ancient and antiquated ones of the previous 
Brahma Kalpa. Moreover, the act of making Puranas was 
ordained by Brahma in each Kalpa, denoting therein the 
respective events that took place in it. For example, in the 
Padma Kalpa, the story of Marka?\deya and Paramesvara 
has been narrated, showing how Paramesvara was graciously 
pleased with Markandeya and blessed him. Similarly, in 
the present Kalpa, the events regarding the avatar as of 
Rama, Krishna, Varaha, etc., have been fully narrated, 
while those of Kalakuta Bhakshana and Dakshadhvara 
Dhvamsa and others have been merely referred to for the 
sake of comparison. All the Pauranikas agree in that state- 
ment and opine that it is of no consequence whatever to dwell 
upon the contradictory character of the events (of the differ- 
ent Kalpas) appearing in the Puranas. As each Kalpa is 
completed, a great distance of time intervenes between it 
and the preceding one. Then the question of determining 
how far the events are of a sattvika or tamasa character is 
not possible of solution after such a distance of time. 

Nor can it be the sixth. Rudra, though connected 
with the ghastly form of destruction, yet has a form which 
is capable of being reduced to a most attractive form by the 
meditator. Therefore tamasa character cannot be attri- 
buted to Paramesvara. So it is said in the Kaivalya Sruti 
text: — Umasahctyam Parameivaram prabhtim trildchanam 
mlakantham pramntam i Dhyatva mimirgachchhaii 
Bhuta-ydnim samasta siikshim tamasah parastdt iti. 
From which it may be deduced that a certain person, 
Devadatta by name, though he may be tainted by tamoguna^ 
is seen in public by his tamasa behaviour. That very 
person, meditating upon Paramesvara, will ultimately 
become quite free from his tamasa mime and become quite 
bright, by his wisdom, through the blessing of Paramesvara. 
p'urther in the text : — Stkirebhir angaih pururupa ugrb 
babhruli buklebhih pipise hiranye n f/i, the word bukla 
denotes that Siva is completely made of sattva character. 
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Again, in the text Lbhita sukla krisJmam ii zVz, Isvara is 
said to be made up of mkla or sattva character. Therefore 
in all these Puranas wherever Vishnu is extolled to be the 
greatest, there also Vishnu is represented as being of a 
tdmasa character. Then how can Vishnu by his incarna- 
tions have destroyed the whole Yadava family, if he had 
not that tdmasa character in him ? And how can he have 
exhibited himself so as to cast delusion on the Daityas when 
he assumed the highly deceptive forms {mahamoMkhya 
Puruskariipa) of Buddha and Jina as narrated in the 
Puranas ? It is said in the Vishnu Purdna : — 

Itytiktvd Bhagavdmstebhyb mahdmbha sarlrafah i 
Samutpddya dadau Vishmih prdha chedam surbttckmdk ii 
Mdydmbkeyam akhildn daitydmstdn mbhayishyati I 
Tatb vadhyd bhavishyanti vedamdrga bahishkrutdh U iti. 
From which it follows that if Vishnu had not the tdmasa 
character in him he could not have put on that mahdtnbhd- 
khya form which is that Mbfmn form of female beauty.’^*® 
Moreover, Vishnu in order to finish that important 
task, exhibited all the tdmasa nature in him and brought it 
about. Hence he too is possessed of tdmasa character to a 
great extent, though he is not chiefly made up of it. In the 
same way Rudra, who has a large share of destruction to 
carry out, has a larger extent of tdmasa character in him. 
But if it is asked “ Can it not be said that he is possessed of 
tdmasa character because of the work he does ? then the 
answer is, “ It is not so ”. Just as Vishnu assumed the 
form of man-lion in order to destroy the enemy, so, in the 
same manner he (Vishnu) also should be said to have con- 
sisted of tdmasa character. As to Siva, he cannot become 
subordinated to that predominating tdmasa character like 
all the incarnations of Vishnu. If it were otherwise, the 
evidence afforded by the Vedic texts would become contra- 
dictory. Nor could it be the last. It assumes that whoever 

®®®This refers to the incident in the churning of the ocean, when 
Vishnu assumes the form of Mohint, the goddess of beauty, in order 
to distract the demons from the nectar which was being distri- 
buted, See Visht^u Puraiia, 
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destroys, he possesses a lamasa character. But then, 
should it not be said that he also has one to destroy him ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then that agent should be 
greater than all else. Because he will be the one who 
destroys all — and independent \svatantrd) — and one who has 
no second. And Rudra is possessed of such a nature and 
is therefore greater than all others, being destroyer of all 
others. No proof which contradicts this can be accepted. 
In determining points of this nature that which carries 
greater harmony and induces less contradiction should be 
accepted as sattvika proof. As the maxim Mrudvh sarvatra 
bMhyaie i iti (softness is always troublesome) says, nothing 
can be successfully overcome without tamasaiva. In the 
text Visvadhikb Rudro maharshih i iti, this above maxim 
is amply proved, and Isvara is shown to overcome every- 
thing by the grace of his tamasatva. Therefore sattvika 
(character) has ended in one form of vikalpa, contrariety. 
Moreover, if in any of the Sastras, wherever Vishnu is 
stated to be the greater, as in the Mdrkandeya Purdna, and 
therein Isvara’s sattvika character is also extolled to the 
same degree, then such Purd,nas will have to be character- 
ized as tainted by tamasatva. For example, in the Padma 
Purdna, both in the former and latter parts {Purva and 
Uttara Khandas), tamasatva is more extolled in the cases 
of Hari and Hara. Hari is stated to be characterized by 
more of the sattvika spirit than Siva by his tdmasa spirit. 
Even the Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavata have to be placed 
in the category of tdmasa Purdnas, for it is said in the Bala 
Kdnda of the Rdmdyana'. — Tvdm vai dhdrayitum v%ra 
ndnyam pasydmi bulinah i iti. In the Yuddha Kdnda it 
is said: — Umdpatih pa^upatih sarvaldka namaskrutah i iti. 
And in the Uttara Kkanda, we read : — Etadastram balam 
ghdram mama vd tryambakasya vd. 

The travel to Kailasa and the destruction of Ravana 
and Indrajit was mostly due to the grace of Rudra in 
causing his power of destruction to be given to Rama 
for bringing about the end of Ravana. Even the descrip- 
tion of this event should be said to obtain the character of 
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tamasa. Thus the tamasa character is to be found in 
Rama as well. And therefore if Biva Purmias are to 
be dubbed as of a tamasa character, then, we enter into 
the precincts of the Bauddha religion which is beyond 
the pale of the Vedas. Therefore it is not useful to 
prolong this discussion. 

In the first Adhikarana of this work, it has been 
said, in respect of those who are deeply devoted to Siva 
and who are secret devotees, that the word jigmsa covers 
both the phases of B/ieda and Abheda in respect of jlva 
and Bmhmand'^^ 

For the texts Brahmavit B nxhmaiva bhavati i Ibam 
gnatvd tatra eldbhavanti II (By knowing Brahman 
thoroughly becomes himself Brahman. By realizing Isa, 
becomes one with him) state that the worshipper and the 
worshipped are not different from each other and they 
become one. 

In the second Adhikarana, Brahman is described to be 
possessed of qualities by which the creation, preservation 
and destruction have been brought about so as to convey 
a difference between jlva and Isa. But while in the act 
of destruction, it is described to be just as the river joining 
the sea and becoming one with the ocean without any 
difference. In the third Adhikarana, Paramesvara, though 
he exhibits himself both in different and single forms, yet 
is known throughout the Vedanta Agamas as one single 
whole, without any division and that Brahman only is real 
as a proof thereof. 

Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman and Other Deities. 

This fourth Adkikarai}a, Samajivayddhikaranam, is 
begun in order to clear the clouds of doubt and confusion 
that arise from the study of the Vedas and the Vedanta, vis., 
that while Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman is being declared 
throughout (as the Supreme Lord) whether Indra, Upendra, 

28* they realize ParaSiva Brahman while in the form of 

jlva (/.«., human form) ; jignasa means the attainment of Sivabood 
while still in form. 
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Dinendra or Chandra, or any of the several other 
deities should be considered as one with Parasiva or 
as different from Him. In order to clearly establish this 
point this fourth Sutra, (I. 1, 4.) Tat tu samanvayat {That 
but by reconciliation) is laid down. The word tat should 
be understood to establish that Shatsthala Parasiva 
Brahman, who is touched upon throughout the Vedas and 
the Vedanta as the primaeval cause of everything 
{Sarva karana veddnta vedya purva pardmrishta sha^thala 
Paraiiva Brahmaivci). 

The word tu destroys all evidence that is visible to 
the eye. By the word samanvaya, it is clearly taught 
on the principle of the Sthuldrundhatinydya that Siva, 
who is of the Amsa of Indra, Chandra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
etc., is throughout the Sdstras Supreme Lord.^*® 

And therefore the meaning of the Sutra is that on 
the whole, disallowing all the ocular proofs and taking all 
the Veda- Veddnta proofs according to the Shaividhalinga- 
tdtparya, Siva is that {i.e., the chxei) Brahman {tat Brahma), 
Here the matter for proof is whether the Sutra points 
out that Sarva Veda- Veddnta should be depended upon. 

Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyMam agra dsit i Ekam 
eva advitdyam Brahmap^'' Eka eva Rudrd na dvitiydya tasthe i 
Asankhydtdh sahasrdni smaryate 7ia cha drisyate i Bevd ha 
vai svargam lokam agaman i Te devd rudram apruchchha7t \ 
Kb bhavdn iti i So' bravit i A ham ekah prathamam dsam i 
Vartdmi cha bhavishydmi cha i Ndnyah kaschin mattb 
vyatiriktah i So' 7ztarddantaram prdvisat i Ritaitt satyani 
paratn brahma purusham krish-mpingalam i Urdhva- 
retam virupdksham visvarupdya vai namb na^nah i Sarve 
vedd yat padam d^nananti i iR which are of a bhedabheda 

The six ways of proof for fixing an argument are : — 
Upakrama 'n\\.\\ Upasamhara, Abhyasa, Apurvata, Phalarn, Arihavada, 
and Upapaiti. These arc, in logic, collectively known as Shadvidha- 
Hngaiatparya . For the SthMarundhati nyaya, see ante, page^lZ, foot- 
note No, 107. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Atharva Upa. 

Atharva Upa. Mahdpattishad, X. II. 

24 : F 
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character, denote the purport of sarm vMa-vMmita 
expressions which speak in favour of Siva being the 
Parasiva Brahman for creation, etc., and for slmtsthala. The 
great argumentative doubt is whether the word Sammwaya 
includes in its purview deities (like) Indra, Upendra, etc., 
and the different forms of God worshipped or whether 
Prakriti is meant, of which Siva is the Overlord. 

Perhaps we may argue that Parasiva is not meant 
to be the chief Brahman. The Purvapaksha argument 
is: Never at any time can Parasiva be considered to be 
Parabrahmau ; nor do the Vedas and the Vedanta anywhere 
declare Plim to be so. Because the Vedas are entirely 
devoted to the practice of attaining Brahman, the doubt 
arises on both sides (regarding Parasiva being Brahman).*"® 
Further, the Brahman that could be attained through 
practice {Jagad Brahmanoh) is generally sought by realiza- 
tion through objects and motives {karya kdramtva) by 
several ways and means until Brahma Siddhi is attained. 
Therefore it is not purely on Vedanta alone that one can 
depend upon for realizing the Brahman."®'- F'urthermore, 
it is also right that the Veda should describe the several 
kinds of worship and the several deities to be worshipped 
according to it. For example, in the Vedic texts ; — 
Agniragre pi'athamb devatanam \ 

Ascivadityb Brahma I 

Sripati says that two Brahmas should be considered in two 
ways Pratipddita Brahma and Vidhipurvaka Brahma. That Para 
Brahmatva should be proved in two ways : (1) through &islra 

Samanvaya, and (2) from Vidhi or Achdra Samanvaya. Both 
must coincide. 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s commentary on the Bhagarad-Gltd, 
Chapter II, where the nature of the Veda and the Vcdd/tta are 
described with reference to the ways and means of attaining the 
Brahman. Anandatirtha distinguishes between the Veda, which, he 
says, lay down the practice {Dharma) to be followed to realize 
(Para Brahman) and the Vedanta, which, he says, shows the reason 
why the practice {Dharma) should be adopted in order to realize 
Para Brahman. In other words, the Veda prescribes the course of 
conduct, while the Vedanta assigns the reason for the same. 
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TctdvishnoT ekam uifamam \ 

NojTQjyancih P ayw/n BTahntci l iti il 
And in similar other texts such as 

vichitra sudrim bahvamkurS, svayam yuna- 
bhm,M aniuresivafii gu^kinmi I Sarv«.tra Brahma 

y tshnu otvarupim l 

Ajan^Um Ibkita iuila kHskyim bakdim prajim iana- 

yanhm sarupdmw itiw etc. 

Brahman is denoted to be the Supreme Being, declared in 

J “ P'‘‘^ldina-PrakriH. 

These therefore are the different forms of Brahman as 

declared throughout the Vedanta and adopted in practice 
(for reahaatton). Moreover, if the realization of Brahman 
which IS the highest of all attainments, is reduced to mere 
ependence upon useless things and to what is seen in the 
everyday wor d-such as ayam .hataK ayam patah (tlis 
pot, this cloth) etc,, which are of a transitorv ' for 
destructive) nature, then Brahman becomes a maL 
uselessness and one never deserving to be asoirpd fn 
with so niuch effort and religious meditation. In order to 
obviate these two great defects, the FeV. prescribl the 

t the realization (of Brahman) as stated 

in the Vedanta Or, if it reduces itself to this, viz., that bv 
working through certain prescribed method;, one could 
9^^- brahman, then, we lay down the following as the 
jddkanta Vedanta generally treats of BrahLn • it 
also shows how to realize Brahman ; and it further lavci ^ ' 
the rules of action (required for it). Thut There is”™ 

SfLrbTuTfhese-“"T‘" 

because bodi these - are brought about by the actual 
prescribed by the Vedas. We have to underT^d 

Tb in the following manner 

The Vedas prescribe the method of action fo realize 
Brahman under six heads, me., Upakrama, 2^. 
For example, Sruti texts like Atrna na’re diasMa^tyah 


^ That is Brahman and how to realize Brahman, 
See note 2S5 on p. 369, 
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irdlavyo majitavyo nididhyasitavyak i iti li show the 
particular way that should be adopted to realize Brahman. 
In the Smriti text Upakranibpasamharau abkydsd’ purvata- 
phalam i Arthavddbpapatti cha lingmn tdtparyanirHaye, i 
iti, II the several methods which are the ways and 
means by which Brahman might be realized from the 
start to the finish are laid down in detail as declared in 
the Vedanta. 7\nd therefore one should start from 
enquiring and hearing about the method, as laid down 
in the text : Agndndt prabhavam duhkham gndnam tasya 
nivartakam I Sarvaveddntavdkydndm sravanam tatpravar- 
takam l Sravanam ndma vctkydndm vaidikdndm pardtpare l 
Upakramddibkir lingaih krita idtparya nikhayam ii iti. 

Thus Agndna is the cause of all misery and Gndna is 
the way to get out of it. And this is realized first by 
initiating an inquiry into and hearing about Brahman. 
Those statements which bind one to hear and understand 
that great Brahman described in the Vedas clearly state 
that one should start by knowing the cause and the effect 
by inferences. And therefore discussion is the first step 
to gain knowledge of the chief cause and the final effect. 
The text Sadem saumyedam agradsit i indicates the 
first starting point. Then the text Sa ya esho'nimaitadd- 
tmyamidam sarvam sa dtmd tat tvamasi {SvetaMto) i itr'''^ 
denotes the final effect. Again, the text Tattmwasi is 
also a subject for discussion and study. Further, the 
text Tam tvatipanishadam purusham pruchchkdmi i 
provides the several proofs in the Upanishad and the 
Veddnta to know the Purusha {i.e., Para Brahman). Finally, 
texts like Yend&m-tam srutam bhavati l iti, and E,ka vigndneaia 
sarva vignd^iam phalam^ “^^^Seyam devafaikskata i lianfdham 


Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. 

'Ihis follows the usual reading. For a different one, where the 
words Adimadhydnta sangandm takes the place of Upti/irami>pasnm- 
hara, see Sri Kumara’s commentary on Bhojadeva’s TailvaprakaSa 
(Tri. Skt. Series, 68). 

aich.Uta.,yi.%l. 

md., m. 3. 2. 


29T 


Ibid,, VI. 14, 3. 
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imdh turd devatdh amiia jlvena dtmmidnupravUya 
ndmarupe, vydkaravani i iti^ and others provide for the 
understanding of Sriskti, sthiti and samhdra, and other 
kinds of manifestations and disappearances. 

For example, the text "^^Yathd saumyaikma mritpindena, 
sarvam mrmmayam vigndtam. sydt \ iti., provides an 
instance by way of illustration. Similarly, we have to 
understand in other places. In the case of Narayana, 
the Andramydnmahatd mahlydn iti, is the beginning. 
The text Sarvd hyesha Rudrah provides for the final 
conclusion. Also, texts like Yah parah sa Mahesvarah i 
Ambikdpatayd Umdpataye Pasupataye namd namak i iti, 
etc., provide for the study (of the whole meaning 
of the Yeddnta). 

Texts like Visvddhikd Rudrd maharshih i iti, declare 
that Rudra is the greatest of all and above the whole 
universe. 

Pardmritdt parimuchyanti sarvd \ iti, etc., 
provide for the grasping of the phalam, i.e., final realization 
(result) of the Vedantic study. 

Texts like Sahasrasirsham i iti, and others provide 
for arthavdda (discussion of the Lipanishads). 

Texts like Yas-mdtparam ndparamasti kinchit i iti, 
prove for Upapatti (argument). Agreeably to this, 
throughout the Vddd?tta, the hidden characteristic of 
Brahman is indicated by the neutral (passive) qualities 
{tatastha lakshatui) of things. Just as an object is clearly 
realized by viewing it directly with one’s own eyes, 
similarly the Vdddnta as a whole gives for realization the 
characteristic of Parasiva Brahman. Therefore there is no 
contradiction either way. The Sniti text Naisha tarkdna 
niatirdpandyd ' iti, declares that Brahman cannot be 

Chch. upa., VI. 1. 4. Katha. Upa., II. 20. 

Mahopanishad, XIII. 18. 

The full text is Sahasraftrsham devam viivdksham viPva- 
sambhavam i Viivam Ndra,ya7j,am dcvam aksharam paramam padatn n 

Katha. upa., II. 9. 
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realized by the knowledge obtained through discussion 
and therefore the three forms of discussion fall to the 
ground. As through inference it is not possible to real- 
ize Brahman or the truth about him, inference ought 
not to be relied upon. Again, texts like Visvam blmtam 
bkuvanam chitrain bahudim jatam jayamdnam cha yat i 
Sarvb hyesha Ricdmh tasmai Rudmya namb astii i iti, etc., 
clearly point to the material cause of the world. Also, the 
text beginning with Umdsahayam ParamMvaram prabhuni \ 
iti, and ending with Sa bva Vishnuh so. prcmak sa Kaibgm/t t 
so. Cfiandramdh i Sa eva sarvam yadbhutam yachcfia bhavyam 
sandtanam i Dhydtvd tanmrityum atybti ji/iuya/r panthd 
vimuktayb ii iti, sufficiently proves that throughout the 
Vedanta Parasiva alone is Brahman and that He alone 
should be meditated upon in order to realize mbksha. 
Texts like Vb Rudrb' gndu i iti, etc., also declare as the pur- 
port of all the Vedas that Siva is enshrined in all (mundane) 
things. And therefore Pie is the subject treated of 
as the Chief Brahman and declared to be such through- 
out the Vedanta. This does not conflict with the 
worshipping of different kinds of deities, high, middle or 
low (or good, indifferent or bad). 

The Smriti text Bheddbheddtmikd ia/dik BraJmia- 
nishlhd sandtam i iti, states that the chief characteristic in- 
herent in vahni (giving light and heat) is that of Brahman. 
These agencies (such as fire, etc.) are powerless without 
their respective saktis invested in them by Brahman (as his 
chief agents). Therefore Brahman possesses power above 
all these agencies. Just as the father gladdens his heart 
by the joyous words he speaks to his child and obtains 
replies from it and feels happy over them — which we 
generally see and experience in the world — so Brahman 
imparts his own power among his respective agents — 

This idea is found worked up in the Harikathamritasara, 
3rd Sandhi, in this manner : when a father dresses up his 
child in a becoming way and feels glad at the sight presented 
by it, though the child has no idea of it, so Brahman gives his 
blessings to those who are dependent on Him. 
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Fire, Sun, Moon, etc. — and points them to the world as his 
chief agents, who primarily would have been nothing of 
consequence without his special power (invested in them). 
This is not merely an antiquated practice but also is current 
(to-day) among parents who we find saying (to their 
children) “This is a pot,” “This is a piece of cloth,” in 
order to give them a clear knowledge of the several objects 
we perceive around us. Further, just as those who are 
learned in the Kavyas and Alamkaras teach their disciples 
their views in order that they might grasp the whole mean- 
ing by illustrations, all statements made in the Vedanta 
prove nothing but the existence of Brahman. 

Moreover, the realization of Brahman being inevitable 
anyhow, a knowledge of the Sdstras is shown to be of little 
use, and renders action the only desideratum. Nor does it 
give the fruit of freeing oneself from bondage. Then, whether 
bondage is separate from Brahman or one with Brahman 
will have to be understood. Then, whether it is eternal or 
illusory (has also to be understood). (It is) not the first, 
because in that case, Sa^ti will have to be separated from 
Para,siva which results in the abandonment of Advaita. Nor 
can it be the second, because human beings, who in fact are 
subject to the bondage of illusion (Mdydpdsa), will not 
have any chance for absolution {mdksim) left for them. For 
Mdyd being removed, no attempt is necessary for any one to 
attain Brahman. Nor even the last one. For Paramesvara 
being available at all times, one who wishes mdkska vfWl never 
put forth any attempt by his exertions towards attaining 
it. Then there will be no difference made between bandfux. 
(bondage) and mdksfia (absolution). Then if one asserts 
that there is no necessity whatever in trying to discuss and 
understand the Vedanta to know Brahman, then we say, it 
is not so. Paramesvara who is ever composed of the three 
gunas {sattva, rajas and iamas) is different from the three 
gunas themselves. And therefore no sooner the j%va is 
freed from the fetters of the said three gunas, he will be no 
more separate from Siva but naturally get embodied with 
Siva and become one with him, who is never apart from 
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chits Even though Mayapa&a (the bondage of illusion) 
is true, yet inoksha need not be despaired of, as it is 
inevitable. Therefore the dvaitadvaiki doctrine should be 
accepted. There is no contradiction in accepting this 
doctrine. The text Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavafi i iii, 
One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman, and the text 
Brahmabhdvanakdmd Brahn/aveda/iam kiiryat i ill. He 
who desires to become Brahman should kn(.)w Brahman 
welP“® and others like it sufficiently prove the above view 
As Avidyd produces mdha (delusion) and is absolutely 
diffei-ent from chitsakti (mental power or intellectual 
capacity) until the jwa is free from Avidyd, the practice of 
religious meditation {tipdsam) must continue in order that 
the fetters of Avidyd may be broken and 8iva reached."”^ 
Then what is meant by release {nivrittir mlma) from J/dyd 
is to end oneself by ceasing to be ike cause of Mdyd {Chit 
Saktau tatkdrimblmta layah) and becoming one in the 
domain of knowledge. According to the maxim Ndsah 
kdranalayah (destruction is only the cause for displace- 
ment from one place to another), it may be argued 
that the material and the non-material world {cliardchara 
prapanchet) being constantly the material cause {upddmta- 
Mrana), release from Avidyd (illusion) cannot possibly be 
had at all and therefore even for those who know Brahman, 
it would not be possible to get themselves freed from the 
shackles of the bondage of Samsdra (Samsdra pravrittih. sam- 
bhavati). It, however, cannot be argued so. Because the Sruti 

The ilva while not free from the three gu/iirs is separate from 
Brahman {i.e., in a dual state). There is, therefore, Advdifalntni, i.e., 
abandonment of Advaita in that state. When the jiva frees hiimsclf 
from the three gmias, he is no longer separate from Brahman, i.&., he 
loses his duality. The duality goes and he becomes one with Siva, 
who is ever with chittakli {i.e., mental power). That is, Advaita state 
is reached when the itva is freed from the three giiaas. 

In order to become Brahman, know (or understand) Brahman 
well. When Brahman is well known, you will become Brahman. 

Until he breaks the fetters and joins Siva, he is separate 
from Siva. The doctrine prevails till then. And the way 

to Advaita is thtough updsaftd or religious meditation. 
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text Anlsaya, iockati muhyamanah i Brahma vMa Brahmaiva 
bhavati i N acha pmtaravartate nacha piinaravartate i Hi 

and hundreds of other Sruti texts like it teach that he who 
fully recognizes Brahman by his knowledge will become 
Brahman Himself, being freed from bondage for ever. It 
must not be said that by the mere use of the word Brahman 
it simply means mere understanding of Brahman and 
not becoming one with him, as it is not expressly said so . 
Just as by the mere chanting of a manira one readily be- 
comes cognizant of the deity to whom his offering is directly 
due, similarly at the very time of the offering of the 
sacrificial object, which is to be offered simultaneously with 
the chanting of the ma7tira, in order to secure the complete 
realization of the fruit of the sacrifice, in the Vedmtta, 
the praybga vidhi^'^'^ thus binds one’s action in realizing 
Brahman. In this instance, the principle denoted in the 
declaration of the Vedmita is not in contradiction with actual 
practice. If the doubt is raised as to how the declarations 
in the VManta, which while they do not point to the various 
stages of development in karma which help to attain wisdom, 
could be held to render the realization of Brahman by 
merely applying the principles of practice, we reply, it is 
not so. Sruti texts like Amritasya deva dharanb bhuya- 
sam I iti declare decisively and without doubt that by the 
mere application of the principles of karma, such as the 
wearing of the Sivalinga on the body and the holding fast 
to one’s dedication vow {dlksha) will enable one to 
immediately perceive Brahman and realize him. 

Also, texts like Tasyabhidhyanat ybjanat tattvabkavat 
bhuyasc/mite vibvamayanivrittih i Gitatva devam muchyate 

Mund. Upa., HI. 2. 9. 

Literally, the principle or method of application. The meaning 
is that when an oblation is offered in the fire, the deity to whom it is 
offered is thought of simultaneously. Similarly in the Vedd?ita, through 
a particular karma (method of action), a particular aspect of Brahman 
is known and according to the text Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati. 
Brahman is attained simultaneously. There is no interval of time 
between the “knowing” of Brahman and the “attaining” of Brahman. 
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sarva pasaih i Hi ®^®]ay down that one becomes eligible for 
moksha by closely meditating upon Parasiva and investing 
oneself with the Sivalinga. y\ccording to the Ratrisattra 
nyaya {offering of sacrifices in the night) one who 
is desirous of moksha should at once adorn himself 
with the Rudraksha (beads) and invest himself with the 
Simimga and dedicate himself with the Smibhava dlkshfi 
and then get at the Shatsthala Parafiva Rra/nnagndna in 
order to realize Brahman. As Srnti texts like Atmd rd’re 
drashtazjya i itiA“ do not clearly prescribe any particular 
principle for attaining Brahmagnma, therefore it may be said 
that the principles laid down in the Vedanta may lead one to 
blind action without actually helping to the realization 
of Brahman, who is nirvikdra (unchangeable). Or even it 
may be said that because the laws of procedure {vidhi) 
being declared, action is inevitable and therefore one is 
obliged to act up according to the principles laid down, in 
order to realize Brahman as a compulsory measure, though 
Brahman is not changeable. Moreover, in order to attain 
Brahman, it is not right to see a substitute for meditation 
acting on the basis of the Saktu nydya'’’'-'^ as illustrated in the 
expression Sakhind juhoti i iti and other texts. In trying 
to realize Brahman, the never-changeable, it is not right 
to adopt a different method of application in meditation 
out of mere jealousy. Whatever be the nature of the 
principles adopted for attaining Brahman in the dif- 
ferent methods according to the Vidhi, one who is 
earnest about realizing moksha should adopt an indisput- 
able method free from contradiction. If it is asked 
then which is that particular way which is not beset with 

Sveta. Upd., I. 8. 

According to this maxinn all the sacrifices that should have 
been performed during the day might be performed during the night, 
if one has been rendered unable to perform them during the day. 
Otherwise he becomes a Karmabhrashfa. 

Brihad. Ufa., II. 4. 5. 

Saktu is the flour of barley first fried and then ground and 
offered in sacrifice. 
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contradiction, we would answer that the following 
three methods deserve contradiction. According to the 
Vedania, Brahman cannot be realized just as we realize a 
pot placed in the presence of our eyes. Generally speaking, 
even though one dislikes (to see it), yet he does see a pot as 
soon as his eyes catch hold of it and thereby he realizes the 
object. But in Vedanta, the realization of Brahman must be 
obtained through the various proofs and inferences drawn 
by the expressions therein in order to get at a firm know- 
ledge regarding Brahman before actually realizing him. 
Brahman cannot be realized in any other way. Of course, 
we find in various sacrificial Vidhis, as in the text Samidho 
yajati \ that by way of offering sacrifice Brahman 
can be realized. Even in such instances, one must 
have a firm knowledge both in Vedanta and in sacrificial 
functions in order to realize Brahman as the result of 
sacrifice. But one should not say that while Vedanta offers 
Brahmagna’ita through correct knowledge, that there is not 
the slightest use of following the Vidhis (relating to the offer- 
ing of sacrifices) on the pretext that knowledge of Vedanta 
alone is sufficient. While Vedanta provides for a firm 
knowledge in order to realize Brahman out of sight 
{pardhha), in order to realize visibly {aparoksha) one has 
to apply oneself to the ritual functions {vidhek upa- 
pattih), which alone will enable him all the more easily 
to realize (Brahman). It is never possible to attain 
Brahman by mere knowledge derived from learning the 
Vedmita. But the Smufa mai'ga (the way pointed out by 
the Srutis or Vedas) is only to get at the grace of Sadg-uru, 
which can only be attained through tipasana (meditation) 
and penance and thereby through the help of the knowledge 
imparted to him by the Sad guru, the attainment of 
Brahman can at once be had. And this is the only way. 
The Sruti texts — 

Dhyatva munir gachchati bhutayonim samastasakskim 
tamasah parastat I 

Tasydbhidhyanat ydjandt tattvabkdvdt bhuyaschdnte 
m&vamdyd tiwrittifp i 
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Sraddha bhakti dhymta ybgdt avehi i 
Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavaii i 
Dhyana nirmatJmnabhyasdt pmam dahati pandiiah i 
Gndtva devam mucky ate sarva pmaih 
Isam gndtva amriitd, bhavanti i 
Atmanyeva dtmdnam pasyet i 
QambJmrdkdda madhye dhyeyah i 
Tajjaldniti sdnta tcpdslta i Iti prdchlna ydgydpdxva ' 
iti, declare that in order to readily obtain nidksha- as the 
result of meditation, the knowledge obtained by the worship 
of Paramesvara is the chief means. So say the S myitis 
also : — 

Brotavyah irutivdkyebJiyo mantavyasc/idpapaftitdiik \ 
jDhydtvd cha satatam dhyeyam etat darsana ketavah 
Gndnam vastiiparichchhettidhydiiani tat bhdvakdrauam i 
Tasmdt jivo bhavei Bambhiik krimivat kdlacki/itaimt \ iti. 
The above texts show clearly that it is by the method 
of constant iravana and Manana and the knowledge 
derived therefrom applied to nididhydsana (the process 
of meditation and penance) that Paramasiva, who is the 
Lord of shatsthala, can be realized by the /Iva and become 
one with him. This is the chief means by which Shatstkala 
Paraiiva sdkshdtkdra can be obtained. And those 
who desire the attainment of mdksha through Parasiva 
should abstain from all pleasures of life, steadily and 
faithfully act according to the strict ordinances laid down 
by the Nigamas and Agamas, which derive their authority 
directly from Siva, and faithfully follow the karma in 
applying them and thus clearing their minds free of all 
wrong thoughts and dedicate themselves by vow for obtain- 
ing Parasiva. 

Such persons only can be in a position to gain the 
knowledge required for knowing Shalsthala Parasiva and 
to meditate upon Him to become one with PI im. The 

III. 2. 9. IV. 4. 23. 

Bveta. L‘pa., I. 8. Aiharvaiiras. 

Bveta. Upa., \ll. 7. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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Atharvana Bikkd texts Tad updsva\ (Meditate only on 
Him) and Biva eko dhyeyah sivam/earaA sarvamanyat 
parity ajya\ (Siva alone should be meditated upon; 

Siva alone is capable of giving moksha ; and therefore all 
others must be renounced), prohibit' the meditation upon 
any deity other than Siva. And by no other means can 
he be freed from the bondage of the illusory Samsdra 
{samsdra maydpdsa nivrittiJ^. 

Again, texts like Kshdram pradkdnam amrutd- 
kskaram Harah kshardtmand visate deva ekah Tdsyd- 
bhidkydndt ydjandt tattvabhdvdt bkuyaschdnte visvamdyd 
nivrittijp Y add ckarmavaddkdsam vesMayis/iyanti mdnavah l 
Tadd Sivam avigndya duhkhasydntb bhavishyati n iii declare 
that meditation on Siva, adorning of the body with Siva’s 
symbol, and knowledge of Siva result in the fruit of 
moksha. And therefore Siva alone is Parabrahman, 
Accordingly those who desire moksha must therefore 
adopt the following six paths as of knowledge epitomised 
in shadvidha lingatdtparycd"^ : — dhdranay gndna^ dhydna^ 
sravaim^ manana and archmzap'^^ according to the Vedanta 
in order to realize Brahman. 

If, in following the maxim Brahma satyam jaga^t 
mithyd i iti^ the doubt is raised that realization cannot 
mean anything different from the knowledge derived from 

Atharva Upa, Sveta, Upa.^ I. 10. 

Snpati says Slvadhydna^ Bivadhdrana and Sivdgndfia will end 
in Sivarupa {jit , — will lead to the moksha called Bivarupa). The 
kita becomes bhramara^ i.e,,, the jiva. assumes the 7'upa of Brahman. 

Shadvidha tin gat dipary a means of the six ?neans of knowledge, 
(Here linga denotes hetu or kdraziai) 

(i24 Qj following taken from the Ndradtya, wherein it is 

Stated : — -Bravana'm ma?ianam chaiva dhydnani bhaktistathaiva cha ii 
Sddhanam gndnasampaitaii pradhdnam fidnyadishyate k Na chaitdni 
vind katchit gndnamdpa ktUaichana. The following are the six ways 
of attaining absolute knowledge about Brahman : — Sravana (hearing 
through teaching) ; Manana (repeating) ; Dhydfia (meditation) ; 
Bhakii (devotion — Sudridhasnekasamyukta yathdrthagndnatd bhavei | 
sd bhaktiriti vigndya,, says the Agama) ; Sddhana (accomplishment) ; 
and Gndna (firm knowledge). Sripati replaces Bhakti and Sddhana 
'by Dhdrm^a Archana . 
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realizing thoroughly one’s own form {svasvarupa), all 
the world being nothing but false, and if this is to be 
the result of discussion of the whole of the Feddmla, then 
the reply is that it is not so. Because it will lead to 
contradiction of the Vedanta. If it is asked w'hether 
by the term “ Jagan mithyd" ( The world is false), it 
is meant that it is ignorance {Brahmagndnabddhyatvatn) 
that prevents the knowing of Brahman ; or whether it is 
traikdlika nishedka, i.e., prohibition relating to the 
three times — past, present and the future — the reply 
is that it is not the first. For there is no means of 
prohibition attaching to it as it is impossible. The know- 
ledge of Brahman enables one to free himself from the five 
elements making the world. For Srnti texts such as 
Swrvd vai Rudrah i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma \ iti, 
declare firmly that the whole world consists of the body of 
Siva. Or is, alternatively, agreeable to Sruti texts such 
as Rdnyat paiyati ndnyat brunoti i iti {He can see 
nothing else ; he can hear nothing else — but Brahma?i). He 
may be interrupted from becoming one with Siva through 
knowledge by the bondage of worldly ties, which he feels and 
hears. Texts such as Bivd data Bind bhdktd Bivah sarvam 
idam jagat i iti, insist on one being absolutely free from 
worldly ties like ghata (pot) and pata (cloth) and until he is 
released from that bondage, he cannot have the knowledge 
of becoming one with Brahman or be released from the 
bondage of worldly ties. Therefore the doctrine 
of mithyatva (the falsity of the world) is not suitable 
{ayuktam). So long as this doctrine is entertained, the 
vow embodied in the Sruti text Eka vignanena sarva 
vigndna pratigm bruteh I {If you know one iking 

Mahopa., 22-24. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Samaiihi is of two kinds: — (1) Asampragna Samadhi md 
(2) Sampragna SatnMhi. In the former, one loses even the senses 
of hearing, seeing, touch, etc., but in the latter, he will be feeling 
the external things^ — seeing, hearing, etc. 

Chchdndbgya text (VI. 1.4):— Yatha saumyaihma mriipinPena 
sarvam mri^mayam vignatam syat'^ (Oh, my dear boy, if you hhow 
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thoroughly well^ you will be able to know all other things)^ 
will have been washed off one’s hands {dattanjali prasan- 
gah). It is stated in the Srutis in the form of a vow 
Eka vignanena sarva vignanam i iti, in order to illustrate 
the world as the chief material cause {updddnakarana) for 
Brahman in regard to srishti (creation), etc. Therefore 
Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma \ A itaddtmyami- 
dam sarvam tat satyam sa Atmd tattvamasi Svetaketd 
Sarvo vai Rudrah i iti declare that the world is com- 
posed of Siva. Therefore the knowledge of Brahman with 
(belief) in the existence of the world is no contradiction.®*^ 
Even King Janaka and other great men, who knew and 
realized Brahman, seem to have acknowledged the above 
truth. Even they thought that realization of Brahman was 
compatible with belief in the existence of the world. The 
existence of Jlvanmuktas^^'^ in their carnal bodies, etc., also 
renders impracticable (the theory of) Jagad vyavahdrd- 
nupapattih (when considered) with the exposition (con- 
tained) in the SrutisP^'^ Further it is stated in the Smritis 
generally as a great objection 

Akhandddvaita bhdne tii sarvam Brahmaiva ndnyathd i 
Gndndd vikalpabuddhistu liyate na svarupatah II 

what one ball of earth is constituted of, then you can understand 
the whole world.) 

Literally, giving away with a handful of water, as when 
making a gift — as prescribed in the Hindu Law relating to gifts. 

CJwu Upa., III. 14, 1 ; VI. 15. 3. Mahdpa., 22-24. 

Sripati’s opinion is that the doctrine of jagammthydtva is false. 
In his view, the belief in the existence of the world is compatible 
with the realization of Brahman. 

Those who have realized Brahman but still live in this world 
to lead people (the followers) to Brahmagnma, 

Here Sripati combats the theory of Sankara that the world 
is real only for the purpose of V yavahdra, Sripati suggests that this 
view is impracticable for two reasons : — (l) that the Srutis declare 
against it ; and (2) that the existence of Jlvamnuktas makes the theory 
impossible of belief. The connecting link between the Jagat and 
Brahman is the carnal body. I am Brahman and the carnal body 
disappears when meditation makes me realize Brahman, 
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Bhiiinatvam tiaiva yunjita BrahmbpOLddjnatah kvachit i 
Vacharambfmiamatratvat thMah kendpajayate i 
Tasmat Avidyamdtratva kathanam mbhanaya hi II iti il 
In Sruti texts genarally, only censure is heard in regard 
to the doctrine of jaga>nmiihydtvaP'^*‘ When knowledge 
developes to a stage capable of realizing everything as an 
indivisible Whole, everything is Brahman and nothing else. 
When comprehension departs from true knowledge, he 
cannot find absorption in Bmkmasvarupa. Never at all 
entertain division from Brahman. Though the Sruii text 
Vdckdra-mbhawP^^ speaks of division, it is to be understood 
as not real, because Avidyd is treated in the Smrih's 
evidently to delude the minds of those who have a firm 
knowledge of Brahman. In the Giid it is said : Asatyam 
apraiishtam te jagaddhuh am&varam l iti, the world is 
not real, nor an established one ; nor has it a Lord to 
rule over it. 

Nor can it be the second, for the text Amulam and- 
dhdram imdh prajdh prajdyante i Na kaddchit mvidrUam 
jagat 1 iti, affirms that the world is eternal. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Asad vd idam agra dsit i tato vai sadajdyata i 
sadeva saumyedam agra dslt i Ekameva advitlyam 
Brahma \ iti, and hundreds of others similar to them 
declare that the world did not exist long before it was 
created {srishteh purvam prapanchasya sattvdt). Then, if 
it is asked, “ How can it be affected by the three kinds 
of time, present, past and future {traihdliha),” the answer 
is “It is not so (affected)”. Because the Sruti text 
Asad vd idam agra dslt clearly states that the world did 

Sripati protests that if the Jagai is real only iox vyavahara, 
then how can the carnal body be real and help through karma, the 
realization of Brahman ? So, he drives home the point, “You have to 
grant that the carnal body is real ” and if that be so, then the Jagat 
is also real. Compare the Chchanddgya text VachS.rambhai).am vikard 
natnadheyam mrittiketyeva satyam ii What is uttered undergoes vikara 
(change), which is the result of the final change of mrittika, th^ earth. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Bhag.-Gltd, XVI. 8. 

Taitt. Upa„ II. 7. 
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exist before it became manifest in Brahman in the form of 
an indivisible small particle (suksAma rupa) with the 
same name and form and therefore it is termed asatvam 
in the Smriti. Then the Sruti says Tato vai sadajdyatap^'^ 
which means that after creation, it (the world) developed 
(from its small condition) to such an extent as to appear 
to be a world different from Brahman, in a divided {i.e., 
separate) form, assuming a big shape. Furthermore, by the 
use of the word “ Asat ”, the Sruti text grants and pre- 
assumes the existence of the forms of dkdsci (space), gagana 
(sky) and aravinda (the earth).®®® It would, therefore, be as 
correct to ask “ Why not a barren woman be possessed of a 
son ” as to suggest that the world never existed but still 
gave an idea of its existence {gagmidravindavada5iidva~ 
tvdngikare vandhydpuirddindmapi jagatkdranatvam kim no, 
sydi) by accepting bhdvatva {i.e., the state of being in exist- 
ence through gagana and aravinda) Moreover, the word 
Sadeva in the Sruti text, directs attention [avadkdrana) to 
the characteristic idea of the world’s existence in Brahman in 
an attributive manner {na savUeshatva nishedAah)P^^ AnA the 
word asatah removes the contradiction of the idea which 
throws delusion {bhrdnti) on the mind.®'^® Then how can 
the expression Sadeva saumya i iti., in the Sruti text, be 
taken to mean what is contradictory to actual existence ? ®^® 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 

That is, Sripati suggests that the word Asat presupposes the 
existence of space, sky and the lotus (the lotus representing the 
earth — as a product of earth), 

A barren woman cannot possess a child. To think of her 
possessing a child is inconsistent. .So if the world never at all 
existed, the bhavapiana pointed out in the Sruti is incorrect and 
hence the Jagat did originally exist in an infinitesimal form 
{sukshma rupd). 

This is opposed to Sankara’s description of Brahman as 
nirviseska, without any characteristic attributes. Sripati’s view is 
that Brahman is savitesha, i.e.^ has attributive characteristics. 

It removes the delusive feeling whether the world actually 
existed or not. 

®‘® This is another aspect of the criticism directed against 
Sankara’s view. 

§1 


S 
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The word agre used in the text — agre-iti—-6&r\oits the 
characteristic {Mhviseska/t) of time. The word dsl;( in 
the text is the verb which seems to declare clearly the 
world’s existence. The word an/ means existed."^‘‘The word 
Ekameva (in the text) directs attention to the idea {avadhd- 
rana) of the actual existence (of the world) without leaving 
anything to doubt. And the word advitiya (in the Sruti 
text) clearly shows the double characteristic of Brahman 
in being the two-fold cause. Sruti texts like Eka %va 
Rudrd na dvitlydya tastke i must be understood in 

the same manner. Then, the Sruti text Vi&vddhikd Rudro 
makdrskih i iti, also firmly declares that there is no 
contradiction whatever in the three periods of time — past 
present and future — regarding the world’s existence. This 
is all the secret about it {Iti rakasyam). 

Jagad Vyavaharika Khandanam. 

Indeed, it is said that the world is true only for 
purposes of transaction {Vydvadidrika),^‘^‘^ If it is asked, “ Is 
it not the highest truth of spiritual knowledge t ” the reply 
is “ It is not so”. Then, “What is meant by Vyavakdra- 
satyatva. Truth only for purposes of transaction .f* Can it 
be said that it is assumed as existing only for purposes of 
discussion {vyavahdra, i.e., vyavahdramdtra gamyatvani) 
or can it be called Bddhita vyavahdra gamyatvam, i.e., not 
true beyond the purpose of vyavahdra t Or is it 
possessed of any secret contradiction within its three or four 
folds which is inexplicable [trichatura kakshydbddhyafvarn) 
or is it possessed of statements contradictory to those 
made in the Vedas [tattvdvedaka pramdna viruddhattvam) 
or is it incapable of giving any result, if understood as 
truth {arthakriyd bunya pratlti gocharatvam) ? Or is it 
kfiowledge useless for obtaining any good result {kdrana 

Asii when coupled to as^re, suggests “ existed at first 

Sveta. Upa., III. 2. 

Worldly transaction, usage, practical conduct. 

Badhita vyavahara gamyatvam — literally, opposed to what 
pyiTwa/zara makes suitable. 
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dosha, mhita gnana vishayatvam)} ” The reply is “ It is not 
the first”; because if Brahman is also assumed as existing 
for purposes of vyavakara (transaction) only, then it 
involves an unwarranted stretch beyond the Vedic truth, 
(it results in ativyaptiJi) \ and this results as between guru 
and Hshya to silence and ignorance. The very starting 
point of the Sutra, Atkato Brakmajignasa and the under- 
lying truth of Sruti texts like Sadova saumya idam agra asit 
and Satyam gnanam a'uantam Brahma i iti are crippled [ue., 
prejudiced) ; like decorating a wall which never existed with 
pictorial likenesses, everything is reduced to a sophistical 
argument ending in mere attributive expressions {Pravrit- 
idyah sruti sutra phakkikdyd abkitti chitrakarmatdpdtdchcha 
sarvdp%yam phakkikd savUeshavishaya). N irvi^esha (attri- 
butelessness), however, can never be thought of by anyone 
in vyavahdra, even for argument’s sake. It is incompre- 
hensible to any one even as a matter of vyavahdra. 
Hence the whole argument is impeded. When nothing can 
be seen or understood, such a vyavahdra deserves no 
commendation. Throughout Vedanta, nowhere is Nirvi- 
Sesha mentioned and such a thing cannot be assumed. 
And this helps us conveniently. Even such '^^® things will 
have to be understood as merely argumentative. 

Then it cannot be the second, vis., Bddkita vyava- 
hdra gamyatvam, i.e., not true beyond the purpose of 
vyavahdra. Because the ativydpti of Brahman cannot be 
prevented {i.e., the unwarrantable stretch of Brahman 
cannot be prevented).®®® All this taken together leads 
to contradiction (and not to the Truth). Moreover, 


That is, it ends in the cutting short of discussion (;V^//iJja). 

Such things as NirviJesha, which is not mentioned in the 
Vedanta — i.e., Vedas zrsA Agamas {i.e., Upanishads). Agama 
only that which is handed down ; that which has come down 
from time immemorial ; traditional doctrine or precept ; a sacred 
writing or scripture ; the Vedas. 

That is, the proposition goes the granted limit of 

actual truth. The idea is that the argument would lead to 
something a? Brahman, 
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all arguments are limited to mundane existence 
(and to nothing beyond it). Mere arguments with 
contradictions (such as these) will not avail to prove whether 
Brahman is savisesha or otherwise. If so, the charac- 
teristics of these contradictory arguments will lead to 
uselessness {vaiyarthya) and what is aimed at is not 
gained. Everything thought of in argument leads to 
unreality {pratibhasikd) or to an unwarrantable stretch 
beyond Brahman [alivydpti). At any rate, any knowledge 
which extends beyond Brahman is unreal and contradictory 
and is a perfect embellishment of mere argument 
{parishkdrah sddhuk). What finally results therefrom 
is a perfect destruction of any kind of knowledge to 
be derived therefrom about Brahman ; the antithetical 
method of argument leads further to incapability of 
producing better knowledge afterwards, and also makes 
one lose whatever true knowledge he previously possessed. 
And such a knowledge finally leads him to be impressed 
with the conclusion that there is neither a ghata nor a 
pata (neither a jug nor a cloth). And finally everything 
ends in stretching to something beyond Brahman. Such 
a knowledge we discard {mrdkarishydmak). 

Moreover, granting the truth of the existence of the 
blueness of the sky, which is the starting poinf'*’^''* (z.,?., 
foundation) for the argument and holding that Brahman 
alone is likewise true and nothing else, the means adopted 
to obtain a knowledge of Brahman in a contradictory 
manner is just like one mistaking the whiteness in a conch- 
shell for silver, which leads by an unwarranted stretch 
to a something beyond Brahman, which is unpreventable.®®'* 

Cf. Vaclia, pravrilti and vacha mvritti, granted as desired 
and cancelled as desired. 

Literally, unproductiveness. 

Frishtha, the word used by Sripati, means back. 

The argument may be thus set down : — The blueness of 
the sky is perceived and accepted to be true — in this world of 
vyavahdra. This blueness of the sky is all-pervading. Similarly, 
the existence of Brahman, who is all-pervading, is accepted as 
true, This, however, is true only in a limited sense ^ as mucb there 
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Even for those who possess such knowledge, the 
realization of Brahman is not only impossible but also 
their trials for the same will have to stretch beyond 
Brahman. Inasmuch as the blueness of the sky is not 
altogether real, it should not be said that a knowledge 
about such a thing is an unwarranted stretch of the 
principle {atiprasangak). But the nirviieshatva (attri- 
butelessness) and the mithyatva (falsity of the existence 
of the world) both lead to a knowledge which ends in an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman.^®® Being rid of 
the world for mere vyavahara purposes, no lakshmya 
(characteristic) of Brahman remains for argument. To 
one who wishes to establish nirviseskatva (a Brahma 
without attributes) in an opposing manner {sapratiyogi- 
kanam), we say it is impossible to realize such a 
Brahman in whom many characteristics are to be found. 
It would be really impossible to realize the true Brahman 
if the mere existence of Brahman is granted, holding 
all that is about him is the result of Adhyasa. co-existing 
with him. The possessing of such a knowledge can- 
not lead to the realization of Brahman. Such realization 

is real silver in a conch-shell, the mere whiteness makes us believe 
that silver is there, is taking us beyond the actual fact, /.<?., ativydpti, 
Such^a result is unpreventable. In order to attain a firm knowledge 
of Brahman, it is to be understood that the world is real only for the 
sake of argument and its existence is not real. The character of 
knowledge relating to Brahman consists in attaining to a condition 
which is all light and free from darkness. This Light alone is 
Brahman. There can be nothing found which is attributeless {nirvi- 
iesha) in this world. Hence the existence of attributeless things is 
not true. If attributeless things are to be grasped, one has to go 
by an unwarranted stretch {ativydpti) beyond Brahman — which 
results in contradiction. 

That is, SrTpati’s argument is that we may grant the 
blueness of the sky for the sake of illustration and argument and 
also the existence of silver in the whiteness of the conch-shell for 
purposes of argument but not the nirviieshatva of Brahman nor 
i\\t mithyatva oi the world— for if these two are granted, then the 
existence of Brahman will be jeopardised or it will take us to 
something else beyond and other than Brahman, 
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accordingly is impracticable. If we accept Brahman by 
his mere Svarupa as co-existing along with Adhydsa, 
which cannot completely remove the illusion so as to 
enable us to realize the true Brahman, it will be 
impossible to realize such a Brahman. But if Adhydsa, 
which is the infirmity in the whole theory, is removed 
so as to keep Brahman without Adhydsap'’^ then the 
Siddhdnta (theory) becomes confused and ends in contra- 
diction. (That is, the realization of such a Brahman — 
Brahman separate from Adhydsa — is impossible.) Any- 
how, accepting that true knowledge leads to the reali- 
zation of Brahman, throughout the Siddhdnla, a Brahman 
free from Adhydsa is never seen to exist at any time. 
Therefore such a Siddhdnta is impracticable and therefore 
let us not discuss it any more. 

Nor can it be the third. For in that case, the realiza- 
tion goes unwarrantedly beyond Brahman. A true know- 
ledge of Brahman cannot be displaced by any doubt or 
opposition. But a Brahman who is co-existing with Adhydsa 
is really one who cannot actually be realized and is opposed 
to true knowledge. In that case, according to the Sid- 
dhdnta, Brahman becomes not real (prdtibhdsiha) but exis- 
ting only for appearance. This results in Ativydpti, an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman."'*" It is within our 
experience that illusory thoughts run into our minds which 
are unrealizable and not true— just as the existence of 
Garidfiarvanagara (or Gandharvapuram), the city of the 
Gandharvas, an imaginary city in the sky, probably the 
result of some natural phenomena, such as mirage), the 

In Philosophy, Adhyasa \% to attribute or ascribe (falsely) 
the nature of one thing to another. 

According to the theory criticized, Brahman cannot exist 
'Kxth.OMt Ad/tyasa. If Brahman cannot exist without Adhydsa, then 
such a theory cannot help to realize the true Brahman, because the 
theory goes beyond Brahman. And a knowledge of such a Brahman 
unconnected with Adhydsa — -cannot be had according to the 
theory. Accordingly, Brahman exists only in appearance and is 
not real. 
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imaginary circle created by afire-brand [Alata-chakra), and 
the like, which are actually not in existence. Further, the 
word kakshd^^'’^ employed in the argument is yuktiparah, i.e., 
a mere intellectual trick (or expedient), kdlapamh^ i.e., 
a mere time-serving one ; or Viparlta- pramdparah, i.e., 
a mere perverse proof. It cannot, however, be the first ; 
{yuktiparah) in which case the prapancha (world) would 
appear to be false, which alone would be enough to make 
the whole argument unreal. That would also become 
contradictory to the Vedic view that Brahman is nirddsha, 
i.e., without fault (or defect). Thus the previous intellec- 
tual argument is contradicted by the subsequent one. Nor 
is it the second {i.e., kdlaparah) ; for the long interval of 
time intervening between the illusory thoughts {Bhramd- 
vishaya) ends in unreality {prdtibivdsiko) of the object and in 
an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativydptih). Nor 
is it the third {viparlia pramdparah) ; for the contradictory 
thoughts overlapping the proofs make the realization of 
Brahman impossible, and thus the whole becomes a contra- 
diction {vydghdtdt). The realization of such an object 
terminates in not attaining it, i.e., proves infructuous. When 
the hammer is removed from work, there is no ghata ; and 
the intellectual skill employed in the evolution of the three or 
four folds of intellectual argument {tri-chatura viparltagnand) 
naturally ends in ativydptih, i.e., va. an unwarranted reach 
beyond Brahman. The hammer instead of bringing the 
ghata into existence has helped to make it disappear on 
account of the employment of contradictory skill and per- 
verted thought.''’^® 

Kaksha in Logic means objection ox reply in argument. Literally, 
it means a lurking or hiding place. An argument which does not 
make things plain. The argument of Sankara is described by 
Sripati as using tri-chatura-kakshaydbddhyatvam, i.e., three or four 
folds of objection (or contradiction). 

The saying is that a hundred strokes by the hammer produces 
a ghata (a pot) out of earth as a hundred strokes of the chisel make 
an article of the shapeless wood. Sripati remarks that Sankara has 
by the use of his intellectual skill and perverse argument made the 
hammer not produce the pot, but made it disappear. 
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Furthermore, in the first instance, the intellectual skill 
used in the three- or four-folded argument {tri-dialura- 
bddhyatve) has brought in a contradiction which establishes 
avydpli, i.e., inadequate pervasion of the proposition formu- 
lated.®®® (Brahman is full of gnmm and of jybtisvarupa ; but 
when he is to be considered along with Ad/iydsa, these 
qualities — gndna and jyotisvarupa — become contradicted, 
because Adhydsa is agmna or illusion. Hence avydpti 
results.) The skill employed in argument, instead of remov- 
ing agndna, and establishing gndna and developing it, so as 
to help in the realization of Brahman, has increased agndna 
and thus made it impossible to know the characteristics of 
Brahman. It is thus : Is Brahman visible or invisible .? If 
it were visible, there is no more falsity about its reality in 
existence. But if it be invisible, even a thought of accepting 
it as granted for the sake of vyavahdra becomes incompre- 
hensible (that is to say, that even for the sake of vyava/idra, 
the existence of Brahman cannot be granted). For it is im- 
possible to realize (Brahman), because if it is see7!., there is 
no more mitkydlva ; if it is not seen, Brahman cannot be 
existing even for the sake of vyavahdraP^’'- The mere assum- 
ing the existence of a thing which is not seen is impossible 
[dussddhyatva). Nor can avidya be removed, having no 
opportunity for realizing the object by seeing. The mere 
idea of existence {vrlttih) for the sake of vyavahdra leads 
finally to the failure of the attempt to establish the existence 
of Brahman and ends in ignorance {agndnatvdt) and futility. 
The employment of Brahma knowledge cannot bring (one) 

^^^Avyapti means the non-inclusion or exclusion of a part of the 
thing defined ; one of the three faults of a definition. When a 
lakshaiia is predicated of a thing, and that lakshana, though it is true, 
is not actually found on examination in it, there is avydpti. Thus, 
a Brahmana is possessed of Akhd (hair on the head) and sutra (the 
sacred-thread on his body). When, however, this laksPatm is applied 
to ^.Sanydsin, it is found to be otherwise, he being devoid of both, 
though he is yet a Brahmaiia. There is avydpti here. 

Literally, the need for a Brahman even for the sake of vyava- 
hdra is removed. Sripati puts Sankara’s argument on the horns of 
a dilemma. 
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to that condition {Brahniatvd). If we accept that a gunja 
a red berry with a black dot at its top — appears like fire, 
the burning property of fire cannot be accepted in it. In 
order to obtain gnana without any doubt, it is not 
primarily possible to use agnana as the instrument 
for the purpose. Such gnana which is unable to discrimi- 
nate between what is the means and what is the thing for 
which such means should be used proves infructuous 
{vyaghatai). It is not even capable of recognizing ghata 
from the knowledge regarding ghata. Ghata and the know- 
ledge relating to ghata are one. Moreover, while correct 
knowledge is the chief means of realizing Brahman, a 
mistaken idea of division between Brahman and Brahma- 
knowledge {gnanct) is postulated. There is absolutely 
no need for the employment of such an argument. Where 
both {gnana and agnana) become important, gnana cannot 
claim superiority over agnmia. Nor can, between gnana 
and ag>mna, gnana stand out as proof {pramanikam). 
On the whole, in the loss of one’s pervasive nature 
{svavyapakalvd) and one’s brilliant nature {svaprakasatva), 
the way of correct knowledge being lost, gnana finally 
enters nirviseshaiva of Brahman, which is not true. There 
is no Chinmatra Brakmanp'^^ because, he is really non- 
existent. Everything thus becomes an illusory argument 
{agnanatva prasangachchd). Even though gnana is capable 
of being obtained so as to realize Brahman, Avidya 
could not be shaken off in order to know oneself in 
Brahman ; because Adhyasa always being in contact 
with Chii Brahman (intelligence), its non-existence could 
not be proved, without which Brahman cannot be all- 
pervasive or realizable. Moreover, the double causes of 
pravritti (manifestation) and nimitta (instrumental or 
efficient cause as opposed to upaddna kdraim), exhibited 
in Brahman as his two important characteristics (both of them 
co-existing without separation), lead to the creation of many 


Of the Sat, Chit znA Ananda folds in Brahman, Chtt is 
referred to here. 
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different meanings (significances).®®® And such meanings 
when applied to chaitanya in Brahman make the idea of 
prapancha contradictory to the starting point, i.e.^ vyavahara 
satyatva Brahman and end in non-existence {vaiyarthyd). Such 
a non-existent Brahman, w'ho can be seen, is not only a calcu- 
lated {i.e.i deliberate) but also an ineffaceable falsehood — 
so hard a falsehood®®* that it could not be believed under 
any circumstances. In trying to establish true knowledge 
out of gfj&na and agnana and in trying to prove that true 
knowledge will lead to the realization of Brahman, the double 
method of argument, vis., pravritti (manifestation) and 
nimitta (efficient cause), was adopted but in the attempt 
thus made, the chief object {i.e., the realization of Brahman) 
has been left unrealized, just as between the two objects 
ghata and pata, the importance of ghata had been lost. 
However, without having a firm, true knowledge regarding 
Brahman, the nirviseshatva mode of argument regarding 
Nirvisesha (attributeless) Brahman has helped to reduce 
Brahman to void (or emptiness). And all consciousness 
being different from Brahman, no vyavahara can result. 
Hence, it [vyavahara) becomes niithya (false). In order 
to establish true knowledge regarding Brahman and to 
realize the self-luminous [svaprakam) character of Brahman, 
the mithyatva of Brahman must be given up {Bra/nfianah 
mithyatvam varjamyam). To create a bhMa which is not in 
existence [kalpita bhManiMaya) and to argue that the world is 
only existent for purposes of vyavahara — just as one Deva- 
datta who never existed — and then to finally arrive at a 
Nirvisesha Brahman, which can never be realized, — such a 
method (of argument) should be given up [varjanlyam). 
Just as difference between Brahman and chaitanya is untrue, 
similarly Brahman without attribute is also untrue, for reali- 
zation of such a Brahman is of no use (apraydjakam) and 

The word artha used in the text means objeci or significance. 

The words used are milhy&ivapadauasya vajralepatvapalachcha, 
where vajralepa means a kind of very hard cement, Cf. Vajralepa 
see d/ff/., V. 10. For its preparation, see Varahamihira’s 
Brihat Samhita, Chap. 57. 
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in this world it is unattainable {tadasiddkek)^^^^ J%va being 
an indivisible whole, with Brahman, such a start by postu- 
lating vyavahara becomes untrue. The annihilated form of 
mithyatva cannot be stated as belonging to chid-viskaya 
(worldly matter, i.e.., matter only for vyavahara). Thus, we 
have come to the conclusion that a mode of argument which 
comprises such a knowledge does not help us towards true 
realization; nor does it help us towards the reality of the 
world for the sake of vyavahara. As the argument leads us 
to conclude that all the component parts being different 
from each other, on account of their differences in 
characteristics,®®® there is really no mithyatva _ (of the 
frapancha)^ This leads to the conclusion that the 
complete divided nature of the three parts {prapancha, 
jlva and Brahman) proves the satyatva of the prapancha 
i.e., the reality of the world {prapanchasya satyaivatn). 

This ends in the inverted position that Brahman 
is false {Brahmand mithyatvam iti viparita vrittid).^^"' 
Therefore, this mode of argument has brought us finally 
to the unpreventable conclusion that the world is real and 
Brahman is false [prapancha satyatva and Brahma 
mithyatvcL). 

Moreover, does Nirvisesha Brahman really exist or 
not? In the second case (2.^., if you say that it does 
not), the Madhyamika (Bauddha) mata is entered on. 
In the first case [i.e., if you say that Nirvisesha Brahman 

Sripati here criticises both the Advaita 2 ca.ADvaiia view-points 
combined. 11 Advaita with its Nirvisesha Brahman is untrue, so 
is Dvaita in its position that Brahman and chaitanya [Jiva) are 
different. Sripati’s argument seems to be that the Advaitin 
having postulated prapancha for purposes of vyavahara, has had to 
end in Nescience. He suggests that while the Advaitin has, for 
vyavahara, to grant the Dvaita position of prapancha being different 
from Brahman, he has been unable to prove the proposition he 
started with, vh., a NirviSesha Brahman, as he has ended in 
Nescience. 

That is, prapancha, chaitatiya [jiva) and Brahman being 
different from each other. 

That is. Brahman is proved to be false and prapancha xetA. 
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exists), the way in which the argument by means of 
pravritti and nimitta, which are different from each 
other, is put forward, leads to the utter futility and 
contradiction of nirviseshatva. By the mode of argument 
employed, i.e., by means of pravritti and nimitta, the 
postulated vyavahai'a {satyatva) proves certain attributes 
in Brahman which cannot be avoided. Starting with 
the assumption that Nirvises/ia Bi'ahraan exists, the 
proof brings out a result which is contradictory to that 
assumption inasmuch as it points out a Saviseska 
Brahman, and reduces finally the argument to the 
prattle (or raving) of a mad man {unmatta pralapavat). 
The word asti (exist) used in the bJiMa creating argument 
of pravritti and nwtitta, regarding chaitanya {sattayaht), 
in your philosophy {tva^imatef^'^ has ended in the 
conclusion of mithydtva (Nescience). 

The assumption of the existence of Brahman ends 
in the nirviseshatva of Brahman and thus makes Brahman 
non-existent. The skill employed in the argument 
becomes only useful to prove that the very assumption 
of Brahman at the starting ends in a contradiction and 
proves that nothing is existent, because nirvi&esha cannot 
be correlated with the assumption that Brahman exists. 
If it is said that pravritti and nimitta are not different 
from each other, then samdnddhikaraua follows : Nirvisesha 
and savisesha should then be treated as possessing a 
common substratum — or as being in the same category. 
Formerly some ancients'"’®® treated pravritti and nimitta 
which indicate bhinna (that is, difference), sometimes as 
sarnd-nddhikarana. Even they arrived at the same 
conclusion, committing the same fault. 

In assigning a non-existent dharma to pravritti and 
nimitta and discussing a Nirviiesha Brahman, the identical 
absurdity {ayameva ddshah) is arrived at. If Brahman does 
not exist beyond the assumption {anatirehe), then samdnddM- 

Here, at this final point, Sripati addresses the Advaita 
expounder directly by using the word tvanmate. 

There is no clue as to who these ancients were. 
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karana is destroyed {samdnddkikarana kdnek). If Brahman 
exists beyond the assumption {atireke), the siddhdnta 
(conclusion) itself is destroyed.®'^® 

From this, the hypothesis of a Nirvisesha Brahman 
goes without proof ; and by its very nature results in 
contradiction. When the things we ardently seek for 
are by their very nature impossible of attainment, we 
should not lay on them an unbearable blame (blemish) and 
renounce them. By this, according to the Sruiis, 
nirviseshatva is disproved and rendered futile. In such 
a case, the Sruiis which are separated from the differences 
created by prakriti and pratyaya (radical form and 
prefixes and suffixes) would result in want of authority. 
Indeed, does mithyd mean being different from Brahman 
as paramdrtha or aparamdrtha (as the highest or the 
most sublime truth regarding Brahman or the reverse 
of it) In the first case, as bhedatva is accepted as 
true, the opposite cannot be true, because the destruction 
(nullification) of the siddhanta results therefrom. Nor 
is it the second ; for both the satya (truth) and mithyd 
(untruth) even as to the existence of Brahman will be 
unpreventable. The causes that go to prove the 
differences in Brahman will be the causes which 
go to prove his non-existence. The ghata cannot in 
its real state claim to be different from Brahman 
and in its mithyd (non-existent) state claim to be one with 
Brahman. This bhedabheda state itself being mithyd (non- 
existent), it cannot go without being called faulty {i.e., it 
would be faulty to postulate that in its real state the ghata 
is different from Brahman and that in its mithyd state it is 
one with Brahman). The truth of the whole matter is that 
mutual contradiction and unrectifiable confusion cannot be 
removed while you only profess to be impartial between 
bkeda and obhMa and between jlva and Brahman. Why 
don’t you accept the mithydtva of both of them, jlva and 
Brahmant 

Cf. Mayavdda Khanpana, Section relating to 

§(irek(i (inaiireka (Ktjmbakonaiw p. 2), 
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Not that it is impossible to arrive at such a conclusion 
on the basis of the abheda irutis. By the text Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma, Brahman as well as the jlva are ever 
proved- And therefore the existence of prapatuha as well 
as Brahman is true. Is nirvisesha an aid or a hindrance to 
Brahma knowledge ? If it is the second, the Siddhanta falls 
to the ground. Is Nirvisesha Brahman to be understood 
as gmna or agndna ? If it is the second, the Siddhanta 
falls to the ground. If it is the first, then, is Brahman 
savibesha or nirvisesha? If it is said that Brahman is 
nirvisesha, then it contradicts {vydghdta) your cherished 
objective. If it is said that Brahman is savisesha, the Brahman 
becomes eternal {nityatva). If gndtia becomes nitya, the 
argument also becomes (eternal), i.e., endless. Similarly 
even Muktas understand that prapa^icha is eternal. Then, 
in the Mukti state, when full satisfaction has been attained 
xxi vishaya (p.e., worldly affairs), it cannot be said that the 
prapancha is nirvishaya {i.e., does not pertain to worldly 
affairs). Then, there will be no state of correct know- 
ledge {gndna). A knowledge {gndna) which describes no 
object {i.e., nothing), has nothing to support {i.e., no prop 
or support) and is a contradiction (in terms). A gfidnd^'’'^ 
which relates to a past enjoyment {atlta gjtdna) can no more 
be desired to be had. In the same way, if out of past 
enjoyment there is some small particle still left out, we 
cannot without contradiction call such a small particle 
left over as nirvibesha. Because such a declaration would 
end in a faulty observation. Therefore to describe things 
which are within our experience as nirvishaya and nird- 
braya^^^ is vain, for, in the example “I know this is a ghata”, 
which can be stated with firmness, without any doubt by 

So real is prapancha. 

is obtained for realizing Brahman ; it is the highest 
object that can be aimed at ; but if that is not to be aimed at. what 

is the use of that ? 

Having no scope or sphere of action; not 
attached to sensual objects, 

: Without a prop or 
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seeing and handling, it cannot be stated that it (the ghatd) 
is not true and that it (the ghata) does not exist. It is 
the height of contemptuous folly {dhik) to state that the 
ghata is just like a flower existing in the sky {gagana 
kusumavat) which can neither be handled nor obtained and 
which has merely to be imagined, having no real existence. 

Further, is Brahman matter {dravyaY'^^ ox othevmsQ 
{adravya) If he is dravya, then he should possess its 
properties or qualities also. Also he will have to be consi- 
dered along with time, just as the existence of a pot [ghata)., 
as to when it came to exist, etc., which becomes meaningless. 

Having an idea involving Time, it may be granted as 
being Sat. Even though at certain times certain properties 
[guna] are exhibited yet, he ( Brahman) possesses no proper- 
ties [aguna), which shows an inconsistency. If the existence 
of guiM is permanently granted, then, nirvihesfiaiva becomes 
foiled. If avidya (illusion) is granted, it is not possible to 
establish true knowledge. If Brahman is to be considered 
as adravya (non-matter). Brahman is always co-existent 
only with dravya. For example, Sruti texts like Sve 
mahimni i iti, contradict the argument. Therefore, as 
Brahman is always co-existing with dravya, nirviseshatva 
becomes broken down [dhangdchcka). Therefore, with the 
argument, conducted at length, in these ways, with all 
reasons and proofs adduced for contradicting the first and 
the second kakshasY''^ Brahman, who has no contradiction 
whatever, becomes contradicted by the remaining two 
kakshas, i.e., the third and the fourth, and the confusion 
becomes unpreventable. Flence the argument is one to 
be discarded (as a remote one). 

It is not the fourth, because there is no contradic- 
tion in the Vedas themselves about the truth and principles 

Dravya means a thing, substance, object or matter. An ele- 
mentary substance ; the substratum of properties ; one of the seven 
categories of the Vaiseshikas. The dravyas are nine : — prithvt, 
ap, tejas, vdyu, akaia, kala, dik, atman and manas. 

Cf. Tri-chaiura kaksha badhyaiva referred to above in detail- 
ing the basis of the argument, 
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relating to Brahman. As to the real nature of Brahman 
{tatvadishu) as revealed in the Vedas and as stated in the 
Srutis, there is no contradiction. The nirvises/ta doctrine 
exhibits the qualities relating to Brahman in a manner 
contradictory to them Vedas and Srutis). Such 

contradictions not only contradict the Vedic truth, but 
are also evidently against Sruti texts such as : — NHa 
nanasti and Yasmindyauh \ etc. These are gravely 

contradicted and the argument becomes inconclusive thus, 
viz., that though there is no prapancha actually, it is 
only assumed for vyavahdra. 

The thing assumed is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman iatirikta) and it leads, into the region of dvaita 
{dvaitaprasangdt), though professing that dvaita is false 
{miihydiva). And those proofs that maintain the dualistic 
doctrine contradict his {advaitic) own doctrine and establish 
finally the truth of the dualistic (bkeda) doctrine as one to be 
accepted {angikdryataya) and thus results an unwarranted 

[ativydpteyaschd) beyond Brahman. Further, if it is 
asked, whether the characteristics of Brahman are in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Veda, or different from 
them, whether the complete attainment of Brahman could 
be fulfilled or not, the reply is that if it is not fulfilled, it is 
contradicting the starting point, according to his (adversary’s) 
argument. If it is realized that the starting point of 
prdpancftaka vyavahdra breaks down under weight of many 
Vedic proofs adduced against it, the argument ends in open 
contradiction. If the world becomes illusory {asatvi), the 
proofs adduced in support of it (by himself) become contra- 
dicted. What was stated at first, viz., that bheda {jwa being 
different from Brahman) is mithyd (false), is itself estab- 
lished as being consonant with truth, contrary to one’s 
own argument. 

Nor the fifth. While such is the case, your attempt at 
starting with an argument, professing it to be a Vedic one, 
to establish to the world Brahmasatyatva, has finally ended 

Chch. 1. — — — ' 

Mund. Ufa., II, 2. 5, 
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in the destruction of your argument and in contradiction, 
and (your) whole labour has been lost — much like the 
labour that is lost in trying to establish the beauty of a flower 
hanging in mid-heaven or in representing a pole as a malici- 
ous serpent. So you have to retire from gesticulating in 
the (dialectic) arena. Now, this is the final verdict {abhi- 
prayct). Throughout the argument relating to 7iirviseska 
Brahman^ the negative prefix ni (in the word nirviseska) 
denotes and establishes artha kriya sunyaivam {i.e., void of 
all realization of object) and artha kriya swzyatva bhava 
(incapability of expecting any realization of the object). 
While so, Brahman is proved to be, by an unwarranted 
stretch, one beyond himself (ativyaptih). Avidya being one 
never separable from Him (Brahman), the impossibility of 
realizing Brahman, the yearned object, is proved. 

And being Himself inseparable from impurity 
{ahiddha), vyavaharitva is not established. When all true 
knowledge is separated, then, all attributes are gone and 
there results finally sunyavada sdmrdjya {i.e., the ascend- 
ancy of the kingdom of Swzyavdda^'^^ or Nescience). The 
differentiation {viseshitam) can never exceed the attributes 
{vUeshana) of an object [viseskya). In order to exterminate 
avidyd, the argument employed denotes that it reaches 
beyond {atirichyate) the characteristics of Brahman, so that 
it finally goes to an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman 
{ativyaptih). Even if the light of knowledge is obtained, 
yet the non-destruction of avidya renders the result nuga- 
tory — the cause not leading to the desired result. 

Though the corporeal object is brought to light, the 
illusion [avidya) regarding the corporeal objects is not 
removed. Similarly the Self [svatvam), even though 
without selfishness [svavishayatdm vitzdpi), brings into the 
light the svarupa of Brahman and removes avidya. This 
is the declaration of iattva (truth) [i.e., siddfmntd). 

Moreover, the mere imagining of the existence of the 
serpent in the rope, which is unreal [prdtibhdsika), and 

The doctrine of the non-existence of anything ; the doctrine 
of a Buddhist sect. 

n V 
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which makes one to fear and tremble, is a result which can 
only be described as an unwarranted stretch beyond the truth 
of the actual existing object, causes and effects. When the 
existing facts are ignored, as for example, in a ghata mere 
thoughts about it are unwarranted stretches beyond it 
{ativydptih). A multitude of unsettled thoughts {prachaya 
vyavahita) which arise {utpanneshu) about a thing cannot 
give a settled idea regarding it. Such unsettled thoughts 
for that moment mean evidently an unwarranted stretch 
beyond that object {aiivydptih). No correct result can be 
realized by such (unsettled) thoughts and action {kriyd) 
taken on such (unsettled) thoughts. Similarly, in svapna 
(dreams), both good and bad sights are seen with indications 
for the time being of several actions and results, which 
finally (in the wakeful state) prove as unwarranted stretches 
beyond actual reality. As regards the vydvahdrika objects, 
of which knowledge ought to be gained by endeavours and 
by trying to realize them, the fault is of one’s own mind 
{dtmdsraya dosha eva). For an untoward result that even- 
tuates by the wearing of a kataka (gold bangle) or a maktita 
(a crown) or some such thing, cannot be warded off by 
blaming merely the kataka or the makula (when actually 
the result has already been experienced). In the same 
way what is seen occurs and is experienced in svapna 
(dreams). Even though they are unwarranted and beyond 
the stretch of actual facts, yet nothing can be prevented 
by applying any kind of interi'uption. While such is the 
case, in all such cases of illusory knowledge {prdii- 
bhdsika), where an unwarranted stretch beyond the actual 
facts is reached, there can be no interruption. Such 
things cannot fail to occur under such circumstances. 
While such is the case, in the present instance, your 
starting at first with the calculated mistake — of imagining 
for the purpose of vyavahd,ra a serpent in a rope — is but 
accidental and results in unforeseen consequences {dkasmika 
prasangdt). Such a view is again confirmed by the 
detailed description of the result of actions seen and 
experienced in>m/>?ZiZ (dreams). 
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Nor can it be the sixth ; that is, Brahman cannot be 
mere light of knowledge free from any cause or fault. 
Because in examples derived from the conch-shell {mkti) 
throwing the light of silver, in which it is mere illusion, 
Brahman becomes ativyaptih (an unwarranted stretch 
beyond Brahman). In regard to objects about which almost 
all people have an ascertained knowledge, even though such 
things are away from their senses of sight, yet it cannot be 
said that the characteristics of such things are in any way 
contradictory to those actually pertaining to them. 

In texts like Yato va imani bhutani jayantex^^^ 
Atmana akdsassambkutdhP^'- l Yasmm dyauh prithivl?^^ l iti, 
which refer to the creation of the creatures of the world 
and the birth of dkdsa by Atman, etc., which objects are 
perceivable only by mental wisdom, it is not possible 
exactly to say what their characteristics are. Then, 
the Srutis, which are responsible for mentioning avidyd 
as being the root of all ignorance, state that avidyd 
cannot bring into existence the actual knowledge of 
Truth for realizing Brahman. Therefore Brahman 
becomes ativyaptih {Brahmani ativydpteh). That is, 
avidyd is something beyond Brahman. (That is, you 
are going beyond the Srutis in attributing a power to 
avidyd which the Srutis do not predicate for it though you 
are bringing in the Srutis to support it. There is 
ativydpti here.) Therefore it cannot be said that by such 
proofs Brahman can be realized after being freed from 
the illusory knowledge of Mdyd co-existing with him. 
It cannot be said of the Upaniskads that the root of 
ignorance [avidyd) has taken its origin in them or that 
avidyd is in Brahman. Those proofs cannot be expected 
to support such a view. The Sruti text Athdta ddeso 
neti neti\ Ndsaddsxn nosaddsit taddmm'?^^ Pur upurastdn- 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. Tain. Upa., II. 1. 

Mund. Upa., II. 2. 5. 

Rig-Veda, X. 129. 1. This text is quoted by Anandatirtha in 
his comment on II. 1. 1%, Asadvyapadetdt ncH (henna dharmantareifa 
vdkyateshdt. 
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nasanndsannasadasat itiy contradicts even whatever 
was assumed to be as true of Brahman. By describing 
Brahman in the terms used in the Sruti (texts) and 
interpreting them in a different manner, and describing 
the world {prapancha) in contradiction to them ( Sruti texts), 
you are belittling them {kinchitkaram)- While Brahman 
possesses all the characteristics mentioned in the Sruti 
(texts) in a real form, you have interpreted them to 
show an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman [ativydp- 
te/i). It is not possible to say that the arguments 
used are in one continued form along the path of 
right knowledge {gndna prakdratva). Even the knowledge 
about a pot {ghata) according to your argument, goes be- 
yond the attributes of correct knowledge [avydpiik) about 
it, and the attributes are not rightly applicable. 

Even though Brahman is possessed of sadrdpa (good 
characteristics), you have in some manner {prakdratvdt) 
interpreted a world consisting in Brahman {Bra/imani 
prapanchah) in the form of an illusion {gndna prakdrat- 
vdckcha) thereby concluding that Brahman only is true and 
that the world is a mere illusory [adhyastatvam) appearance 
in Brahman just as ghata is seen by the eye and taken 
to be true by its fashioned appearance and that Brahman 
is really attributeless {vishayd viilshanam iti), which is 
neither right nor true {7ta yuktam). For this very reason, 
all the attributes mentioned (in the Upaniskads) become 
useless {vaiyarthydt). The statement that it {prapancha) 
exists only in appearance and not real {prdtibkdsike) 
is only intended by you to make the all-pervading 
character of Brahman void of truth {vydpti vdrandckcka). 
Therefore, the statement that the visva (world) is true 
only for the purposes of vyavahdra is in clear contradiction 
to Sruti, yukti and anubhava^^^ and hence is called an 

Anandatirtha, in his Mayavaiiakha^dana, quotes this text to 
prove that the Advaita conclusion regarding Brahman being neither 
sat nox asat xiox sadasat and being one inexpressible or having no 
characteristics — is nothing but 

Literally means reasoning and experience. 
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argument of concealed Buddhism and Mayavada {Prach- 
channa Baiiddha Mayavada). And this is the conclusion 
of Brauta Baiva Siddhanta (publicly) declared to the 
sound of a bell-metal bell [ghanta-ghbshah). 

Moreover, in the grand texts {mahavakyeshu) of 
Taitvamasi, etc., no aikya with nirviseska Brahman is 
taught {upadisyate). The words tat and tvam^^^ in the 
mahavakya teach in the sense of (paratvdt) savisesha 
jwa-Brahma {i.e., jlva and Brahman possessing qualities). 

In texts like Tad aikshata bahusydm iti, the words 
tat., etc., denote clearly Paramesvara Brahman with 
attributes (savisesha) by whom the creation of the 
world was effected. If you say that everything is cover- 
ed in knowledge inseparable from Maya (Mdydvidyd- 
vachchinnd) and that no aikyatva can be brought about 
between jlva and Isvara, who are respectively of little-know- 
ing and all-knowing nature, being far wide from each 
other as a cow and a dog ; and pursue the doctrine 
further by employing the jahal and ajahal lakshand modes 
of argument, sometimes vetoing and sometimes agreeing 
with the texts of the Sruti and finally saying that “He 
is Devadatta” who appears as the result of the upddhi 
of Maya (Mdydvidyopddkih), the destruction of which 
upddhi created by Mdydvidyd will result in the realization 
of Brahman, who should be understood to be free from 
all attributes (Nirviseshah) — if you ask us to admit the 
existence of such a Brahman, then, we say, we do not 
accept such a doctrine ; because by your own argument 
you have arrived at a conclusion that is either an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman or which ends in 
anything but Brahman {i.e., in Nescience). For texts 
like Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati Brahmakdmd 


Cf. Ailadatmya midant sarvam tat satyam sa dtmd tattvamasi 
Svitaketo, where the words tat and tvam are used in terms of jiva 
and Brahman, with their respective attributes. The text is from 
the Chchanddgya Upanishad, VI. 1. 8. 

^^\Chch. Upa., Yl. 2.3. 

Mund. Upa., lll.%9. 
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Brahmavedajiam kuryat i Divyam param/yotirupam 
sampadya svena rupena abhiniskpndyate Siva ekd dkyeyah 
sivamkarah sarvam aiiyat parityajya i'*®® Dhya/va mimir- 
gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim tamasak parasfai 
Sraddkd bhakti dhycina yogddaveki Hi, teach clearly 
that Sivatva could be obtained by the flva by duly 
meditating upon Paramesvara and praying to Him 
agreeably to the Bhramara-klia nyaya, the klda being 
transformed into the bhraniara through constant meditation 
of him. 

Texts like Esha hi eva sddhu karma kdrayati i iti, ®®® 
proclaim that Paramesvara is capable of getting done all 
good deeds and conferring all the four states of mukti 
in addition to granting the privilege of residence in the 
same heaven with himself ^i.e., Kaildsd). Moreover, Sruti 
texts like those beginning with (the words) Tadaikshata 
bahusydm'^^^'^ iti, are contradicted by your mode of argument 
and the meaning of the SriHi text Ekavignanena sarva- 
vigimiam, etc.,®®® is totally shattered to pieces by you. 
Besides, according to your doctrine, meditation on Para- 
mesvara will not end in the realization of sdkshdtkdra of 
Paramesvara, because your maxim yad drisyam tan naHyam 
(whatever you see by the eye that is destroyable— -and not 
real) leads to nishpraybjana — utter futility of all objects, and 
attaining nothing as the result of dhydna (meditation) 
and renders it useless ; and exhibits Parasiva Brahman who 
shines resplendently in his all-knowing and other qualities 
{sarvagnatvddi) and his six kinds of characteristics, 
exhibited in expressions such as Siva, Sarva, Sankara, 
Anandagnana, Ananta, etc., powerless, and makes his 
name a term convertible into hasta, kara, patti and other 

Chch. Upa.,\-lll.Z.A. 

Atharvaiiras. 

Kaivalya Ufa. 

Kaivalya Ufa. 

Chch.Ufa. 

Chch. Ufa., VI. 2. 

Chch. Ufa.,yi.\.\. 

Literally, direct perception, apprehension or knowledge. 
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terms and makes him inexplicable and also exhibits /im, 
who is entitled to be considered as the indivisible part of 
that all-knowing svarupa of Paramasiva {akkandagndna 
svarupa Paramasiva) as being both separate and one with 
him. But if one asks whether jxva is different from the 
akkandagndna svarupa Paraiiva Brahtna or one with him, 
it is not the first. For a world composed of (material 
objects such as) ghata (pot), pata (cloth) and the like which 
shine as clear objects by the (aid of the) rays of the Sun, 
cannot be said to be shining by the internal light of the 
jlva {svcP^'^ svabhdsaka prabMkara) that perceives it. For it 
is the urge caused by Paramasiva which brought to him the 
knowledge of the object so perceived. Nor can it be the 
second. It cannot be said that the mere eyes as the organ 
of sight have realized the sight of it. Or, if it be said that 
jlva being separated from real knowledge, could acquire 
the knowledge of the object by experience of sight, we say 
it is not so. How can it be possible for it to get at a 
knowledge by its own exertions ? Then could it have the 
power in itself both to lower itself and raise itself 
{utkrishta and apakriskta) 1 Not the first ; for it is 
against Sruti, yukti and anubhava. Nor could it be the 
second ; for meditation as aforesaid is incapable of giving 
realization on account of its own fault. Nor is it the 
third, for, according to Sruti texts like Gnd gnau dvau 
ajdvlsdmsait Pradhdna kshetrapatir gunesak lianas- 
sarva vidydndm Isvarassarva bhutdndm\\*^° iti, etc., a 
great contradiction will ensue as it is opposed to the 
Sruti, yukti and axtubhava. The actual realization 
{sdkskatkdra) will become impossible, even though the 
light of knowledge is as clear and effulgent as the 
light of the Sun {Prabhdkara) shining in the middle of 
the sky. And, therefore, if you say that by the knowledge 
derived from meditation and worship and prayers that 

Sva here means jtva. 

Upa., I. 9. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahopa,, 29. 

\ 
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Brahman could be realized, according to your own argu- 
ment, it is not possible. But just as the Sun is to the sky, 
the eyes are to the body for the purpose of realizing 
Brahman. And there can be no contradiction if the soul of 
the jlva, which has attained purification by tlie d~iksha 
(initiation) administered by the guru {guru dlkshd Buddha 
jlvasya), obtains saks/idtkara {i.e., direct realization) of 
Paramesvara through his direct grace (anugruMa). If 
not, Sruli texts like Gndtva, Sivam afyunfumeii l 

Brahmavid Brahnmiva bkavati i blshduurafmd- cMdxsft 
vlditavyah and hundreds of other similar texts will be 

rendered useless. Otherwise, in this world, there would be 
no more such a thing as the imparting of instruction by a 
guru to a sishya. Therefore, what has been formerly 
said, is the declared meaning of all the Vedas and the 
Vedanta. This is our conclusion {sidd/idnta). 

Now, it should not be said — says Sripati — that the first 
four Sutras have given the full purport of the whole work 
entitled the Brakma-Sutra consisting of four chapters and 
that it is unnecessary to consider the remaining Sutras of 
the work. If it is suggested that a consideration of the 
remaining Sutras is not necessary, then, the reply is that it 
is not so. The first four Sutras, in Sripati’s opinion, define 
in the main Brahma lakskajia. In order to bring home 
clearly and at length the lakshana of Brahman, Bhagavan 
Badarayana primarily explains in the Sutras that follow that 
the ianM (doubt) of ativydpti cannot, under any circum- 
stances, exist in regard to Brahman. In commenting on the 
Sutras immediately following, Sripati not only seeks to 
reaffirm the proposition that the Brahman under discussion 
is Mahesvara himself but also refutes the Dvaita and the 
Visishtadvaita standpoints and Sankara’s doctrine of Jagan- 
mithydiva. A very brief reference to these points ought to 
suffice, in view of the consideration already given to the last 
of these topics. 

Upa., IV. 14. ~ ” 

Muiid. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Mu7id. Upa., III. 1. 9. 
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The Repudiation of Sankhya-Dvaita. 

In the next adhikarmm — Ikshatyadhikaranam— 
Sripati suggests that Badarayana refutes (nirdkarana) the 
Sdnkhya-dvaita-maia {i.e., the Sankhya-dvaita doctrine). 
Just as a magnet draws to itself the needle by its power of 
attraction, so Brahman draws to himself the pradhdna {i.e., 
world) as he himself is the sole author of creation, etc. 
Agreeably to this maxim, Badarayana repudiates in 
this Adhikarana the doctrine of Sdnkhya-dvaita and estab- 
lishes that the Brahman under discussion is no other than 
Mahesvara, who is both the cause and the effect of the 
creation of the universe. This Adhikarana consists of 
eight Sutras from the 5th to the 12th. In Ikshaterndmbdam, 
1. 1. 5, it is enunciated that Brahman undergoes no 
change ; Prakriti only undergoes change, just as earth does 
in the hands of a potter. 

So Brahman controls Pradhdna by his power. The 
chief cause for the creation of the universe is (Para) 
Brahman. Pradhdna, Prakriti, etc., are only materials for 
him in connection with creation, protection and destruction. 
Brahma, Vishnu and others are ever ready to work accord- 
ing to the will of Parasiva (Brahman). In the next Sutra 
(1. 1. 6) Gaunaschenndtmasabddt, the word dtma, says 
Sripati, denotes that Pradhdna must be looked upon as 
subordinate (to Brahman) and neither as independent nor as 
capable of acting of its own freewill just as a servant is 
never independent of his master, even though he is granted 
any amount of power and influence. So Pradhdna, even 
though it is described in terms of dtma, cannot be indepen- 
dent of Paramesvara. In 1. 1. 7 ^ Tan nishtasya mokshopa- 
desdt, Sripati refutes both the Dvaita and Visishtadvaita 
doctrines. Sripati calls Dvaita as ghatapatavat asamspru- 
shta bhMavdda matam. 

In the Taivasankhyana of Anandatirtha, the following 

occurs \—Duhkha sprushtam tadassprushtam iti dvaidheva chetanam \ 
NityddiiJikha Ramdnyetu spr us hf a duhkkdsamsfadah \ Sprushfa duhkhd 
samastdscha asamsprushta iti dvidhd ^ Dev a rishi pit ru pd nar a iti 
muktdsiu panckadhd ii Sripati’s description is a short one based 
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Sripati describes Visishtildvaita as danda dandivai 
mtgangivat samsrushta bheda vada matam. The doctrine 
holds da7tdd and dandi and miga and migi (body and 
its members) as a composite whole though they are seen 
separate by the eye. Sripati after refuting these two doctrines 
establishes that there is no difference between the jwa and 
{Para) Brahman. In 1. 1.8, Heyaim vachanackcha, Sripati 
tries to establish that none other than Parasiva Brahman 
could claim to be the cause of creation. The Pradhana {/.fr., 
Prakriii) cannot claim to be its cause as it is lifeless {/ada) 
and can only be a material for Brahman. Here he uses two 
nydyas: — (1) SihularmidhaR nydya (2) Sakha chandra 
nyaya. Pradhana is only a material to locate the action of 
Brahman as being the cause in creation. In 1. 1. 9, Prati- 
gna virddhdi, it is suggested that Pradhana cannot be made 
a cause because it is only /«</«, z'.r., a lifeless thing in which 
no life {chetana) can be imagined. Hence it cannot claim the 
description of sat. In 1. 1. 10, SvdpyaydP., Sripati endea- 
vours to show that Pradhana cannot claim to be the cause of 
destruction. Parasiva Brahman only is the chief cause of 
laya (or destruction) in the same way as he is the Creator. 
Parasiva Brahman is always in the heart of the java in 
sukshma form and causes sleep of a very profound kind 
{sushupti). The jwa finds its temporary station in Para- 
Brahman during profound sleep {sushuptau Sankare taya iti) 
and returns to the world after it awakes. In 1. 1. 11, Gati 
sdmdnydk Sripati points out that Parasiva Brahman is 

evidently on this text of Anandatirtha. Sripati’s description may be 
thus translated : — Those disputants who hold that gtiata and pafa 
fug and ciot/i) are quite different from each other, so different that they 
do not touch each other .at any point. Anandatirtha's text saya 
“ The unafHicted and the afflicted are the two eternal kinds among 
the chefanas (souls). Rama (/.<?., Laksh mi) is never afflicted even 
in the least ; as regards others they are all afflicted, more or less to 
a degree. Among the afflicted, they are divided into the least 
touched and the most touched. The least touched are five in 
number : the gods, sages, ancestors, kings and good men who are 
eternal muktas (/.<?., the eternally blessed).^’ [These are least 
afflicted by reason of their very subordination to (Fara) Braliman J 
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above three deities Brahma, Indra and Upendra and also 
Chandra, Dinendra and others and that he is the Chief and 
Supreme Lord over all and the author of Srishti, Sthiti and 
Laya as well as the creator of the deities. He quotes the Ma- 
kandrayanopanishad and states that though Narayana is said 
to have been the only one above all — that there was neither 
Brahma, Isa nor Agni nor the Sky nor the Moon nor this 
world at first, yet, according to the Kaivalya, Kathavalli and 
Sivddvaiia Prakd&ika ^xA the Atharva Upanishad, Parasiva 
Brahman alone is the Lord above all, the others being his 
mere subordinates, tied up with the bondage of Mdyd. 
Sripati quotes in this connection the Bhagavad-Gltd 2 xA the 
Atharvdpanishad. In 1. 1. 12, Sruiatvdchcha, Sripati sug- 
gests that all the Upanishads and Vedas prove that Parasiva 
Brahman alone is discussed in the Sutras and that as he is 
the One above all, should be understood and realized as the 
great cause of Srishti, Sthiti and Laya. And this realization 
is the result of meditation. He quotes the Svetdivatara, 
the Mahimna, the Saiva Parana, the Sikdnda and the &iva- 
Gltd for establishing this position and impresses it by refer- 
ring to the Sthuldrundkafl nydya and the Pravdha samudra 
nydya. According to the Mahimna, there are three kinds 
of yoga, vis., Sankhya, Pasupata and Vaishnava. Each 
of these three, though they denote different ways of medi- 
tation, through different principles, in their final stages, 
where these three methods meet in regard to the realization 
of Brahman, they are one and the same just as all rivers 
finally find their way to the sea. Sripati once again 
dissents from the view that Brahman is attributeless 
{nirvisesha) and refutes that doctrine and warns mumu- 
kskus it [Sruti sutra viruddhatvdt na mumukshu 

grdhyam). As it is opposed to Sruti and Sutra, he 
says such a view must not be accepted by those who 
are desirous of realizing the Brahman. Here, in this Sutra, 
he once again controverts the Advaita view that Brahman is 
nirvisesha. Sripati says th. 3 .t the statement ths.t prapancha 
is false, goes without proof ; when the cause is to establish 
an effect, the world being an effect, it goes without 
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cause, if Brahman is nirvi&esha. If Brahman is idrviiesM, 
then the world goes without a cause. But the effect, 
i.e., the world, is seen. So, there is here a contradiction. 
Thus the Nirviieska mda ends in contradiction {bkmiga 
prasangah). Passing on to the next Adhikaram, the 
Anmidamayadhikarajiam, Sripati, commenting on 1. 1. 13, 
Anandamayobhyasai, states that in this Stiiya Brahman 
who is in the jlva and who appears himself different 
from the jlva finally exhibits himself as all one. Sripati 
points out that the jlva is never different from Brahman 
and he is always anmtdmnayak. He quotes the ChchCni- 
dogya Upanishads Apastamba sutra and SvcJdbvatara 
Upanishad and endeavours to prove that the sthula mrlm 
which stands as a different encasement {kbsa) of the 
jlva, finally destroys itself and the jlva, being part of 
Brahman, becomes Brahman {Brahmavid Brahmaiva 
bhavati)}^^^ The prefix mait in the Sutra indicates the 
transformation in its several stages of the jlva, such as 
amta 7 naya, prmamaya, manbniaya, vigndnamaya and 
dnandamaya, and finally transforms itself into Brahma- 
svarupa, which is the mtaiidaniaya stage. Reaching this 
is Mukfi. Ajiaiida being Brahman, the jlva will finally 
attain the state of Auajidamaya Brahman. Largely in 
the Vedanta, Siva is represented to be Parabrahman. 
Anandamaya is no other than Parasiva Brahman. This 
is the meaning of the Sutra : no other should be said 
to be Ananda^naya except Parasiva. 

He is rasa among the rasas, Rasb vai sah. After 
joining the Brahman of rasas, the jlva becomes Ananda~m 

‘A\S.{Chchmidbgyd) Upafziskad. Brahmaizak Sivasyaiva 
Anazzdasabdo nir?yitah. (To Siva is applicable both 
Ananda and Brahma iaPdas.) The jlva, from its sthula 
iarlra stage, undergoes a series of developments and 
transformations until it becomes Brahman. Sripati proves 
on the strength of the Niirmi nydya, Bdkhd chaitdra 
nyS/ya and Sthuldrundhatl nydya that the jlva becomes 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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finally the Anandamaya Byahman. Therefore meditation 
must continuously be carried out until the jlva is transferred 
into the Atianda stage — Sa eko Brahmana. Anandah^^^ 
According to the Hamsbpanishad and Kaivalya, Katka 
and Tattirlya^ the pva, having cast off its different 
destructive {na&vam) envelopments, will attain to the state 
of Paramasiva and become one with him, according to 
the Bkramara-klta nyaya, just as the kita becomes the 
Bhramara by constant, unbroken meditation on the latter. 
The external sheaths that encase the jlva are just like 
so many earthly coverings {mrunmaya ghata iiyadivat), 
which are liable to undergo change and destruction 
{vikararthakatvameva). 

Commenting on the next Sutra (1. 1. 14), Vikara- 
sabdannetichtnnaprachuryat^ Sripati enquires if ananda- 
maya is to be understood as similarly capable of 
undergoing further transformation into something else, it 
should not be so. Because on account of the power of 
rendering abundant, in fact, abundant to an unlimited 
extent, the state of ananda, which is the characteristic 
of Parame^vara, to which state the jlva transforms 
itself. Sripati says that as the jlva advances in acquir- 
ing more and more dnanda, the sorrows and other like 
characteristics attaching to the jlva will lessen and 
lessen and finally disappear. The chltana should not be 
understood to be on the same footing as the earth, 
which has to undergo many changes, until it assumes the 
form of a jug, for earth is only a lifeless thing. 

Next commenting on 1. 1. 16, Taddhetu vyapa- 
desdchcha, Sripati remarks that in this world a learned 
man makes another learned ; the wealthy man makes 
another wealthy ; and the self -shining sun and other 
heavenly bodies make others (on whom their rays 
fall) to shine. In the same way, Paramesvara, who 
is Anandamaya, having given dnanda to all tht jlvas, 
when they are in perfect sleep, makes them feel dnanda. 
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In that state {suskupli), Paramesvara is the cause 
for all the mianda and he is the agent {karfa). 
Therefore it follows that Anandamaya, who gave the 
jwa all the cinanda, is no other than Parasiva, who is 
the chief cause {hetn). If indeed, Brahman is nirviiesha 
(attributeless), then, the granting or securing of mianda, 
transforming one into Anandamayatva is not possible. 
If it is said, adopting the reasoning of the Purvachfirya 
(Sankara) that the mere allegation [adkyardpa, attributing 
wrongly what is not existent) that the world was 
created without its being truly existent {niskprapancliam 
prapanchitam) only for the purpose of vyavakara (for 
argument’s sake), and that Brahman cannot be held 
responsible for transforming the jlva into the state of 
Anandamaya, then, we say that it is not so. In that case, 
we will have to understand vyavakdm as meaning truly 
existing and capable of development into a transformed 
condition after the lapse of time {kdldntara). Then the 
doubt arises whether prapancha is of the character of 
sat or of asat or incapable of interpretation being a combi- 
nation of sat and asaL It is not the first; because 
at what distance of time, however short, two irreconcilable 
things like ghata and pcAa can reconcile themselves into 
one cannot be conceived of by us with any degree of 
certainty. If we go on trying to establish that there 
is a common relation between two irreconcilable things, 
to bring about a reconciliation between them within a 
particular limit of time, then it is to be understood 
that such an argument is employed for the time being in 
terms so as to satisfy only the purpose of the argument 
{vaibhdshika) and not as a matter of truth. Being 
incapable of establishing the absolute non-existence of 
mithydtva {vyavakara being used), it (the argument) 
ends in contradicting its own siddhdnta {svasiddhanta 
virddhah). Mithydtva is a thing which is said to exist 
in that space and time and counteracting all existence. This 
finally opposes his own argument and the doctrine held by 
him (*.^., Purvacharya) ends in an unwarranted 
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stretch beyond the starting point (of the argument). Nor 
can it be the second. Being himself the well-known and 
the indescribable and consisting of sat and asat {sada- 
sadatmaka) and containing the qualities of both sadasad, 
such a curious thing is unknown {aprasiddheh). 

Nor can it be said of Brahman, that he is different 
from sat or asat and comprising of the characteristics 
of sat and asat. If Brahman is said to consist of 
sat and asat combined, then also ativyapti occurs. If 
it is said that Brahman is absolutely one, consisting 
of sat., then it follows that he is different from the 
combined characteristics of sat and asat. Then he 
can only be said to consist of purely sat. If Brahman 
is said to consist only of sat, without any admixture 
of asat, then there can be no kind of asat of even the 
smallest quantity in him. If he should consist of asat 
in him, then ativyapti follows. Therefore, correct 
knowledge of Brahman is realized when he is understood to 
be free from asat and only as consisting of sat in him. 
Even then if Brahman is understood to be devoid 
of Dharma, then again ativyapti follows in Brahman. 
But it is said that for the very reason that Brahman 
is devoid of Dharma, it should not be said that results 
in ativyapti, i.e., is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman. Because the argument becomes unreasonable 
and ends in unjust conclusion. No conclusion, unless 
free from faulty inferences, can be considered as final 
and one capable of realizing Brahmatva. So far as 
there is a decided and correct knowledge regarding the 
characteristics of Brahman, so far only is Brahman 
readily realized. The knowledge of Brahman and the 
realization (of Brahman) are never separated from each 
other. This is our belief (matam). There is no ativyapti 
in such a realization of Brahman. So long as Brahman 
is seen in so many different forms of existence, it is 
not possible to describe Brahman in all the characteristics 
of the several forms in which he is seen. For example, 
in texts like Tattvamasi etc., hundreds of patently 
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contradictory expressions are to be found not easily 
reconcilable. And therefore if Brahman is to be considered 
as abheda and absolutely one, then it is not possible to 
easily reconcile all such contradictory expressions found 
in the Srutis ; for, even if the expressions are intended 
to convey the idea of bheda, just as between gkata and 
pata, then also it is not possible to avoid aiivyapti. 
While things are patently different, to say that they 
are one and undivided is to land the argument in 
aiivyapii. Even though silver is seen in the conch-shell, 
to say that it is not silver but 3, mere illusory thing 
that appears like silver is to say that there is no 
definite description of what is seen. Even though the 
eye sees objects with several characteristics, to deny 
that it has no characteristics, is to harm the siddhania 
sought to be established. Indeed, when we see an 
article made of silver, we call it “This is made of silver ” ; 
thereby we mean that it could not be a thing made 
of anything else but silver. There is no reason why 
we should doubt it to be any other thing. Again, when 
we see another article of a different form and made 
of silver, we call it “ This article is made of silver ”. 
Though the two articles are different in form, they 
are made of the same metal silver, and there can be 
no bhrdnti (mistake) in regard about it. We cannot say 
that for the mere reason of change of form the substance 
also is different. Similarly, Brahman who exhibits himself 
in several forms is the same in substance. Thereby 
the argument that Brahman is devoid of attributes ends in 
defeat, according to the Sruti text Neha ndndsti kinchmtct 
which means that Brahman is never void of attributes. 
If so, by a contradictory argument {vydgJmtanchd) Brahman 
ends in apasiddhdnta (in an erroneous conclusion). A 
Brahman devoid of attributes {nlrvisesha Brahnan) 
is a contradiction in terms. Moreover, an object which 
is without any attribute cannot be exactly expressed 
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in any form of its existence. In such a state, Brahman 
goes without any description, just as a ghata, which 
has not been formed into any shape by which it could 
be described. Then, it is to be said that the g/iata 
appears to be of a black colour {mlo gkaiah), whereby 
no comprehension of the object is realized. Now, 
bhranti is never preventable. An object which appears 
to the sight cannot be wrongly mistaken to be any 
other than what it is actually seen to be and consist of 
those attributes. We cannot describe a thing that has not 
been actually seen. A matter which is possessed of a 
particular characteristic cannot be stated to be no matter at 
all ; for it is capable of undergoing changes from one form 
into another. Similarly Brahman who is the Atman and who 
takes on several forms to the sight, cannot be said to be 
devoid of such characteristics {lakshanas). If we do not 
admit the existing characteristics as we see in them, such 
as the ghata in our sight, reading its colour, etc., then 
we will be forming a wrong conclusion by a wrong mode of 
argument. We cannot disprove our sight when we clearly 
come into contact with a particular object ; nor can we 
think of any other object when we have a particular one 
before us. There can never be any difference between the 
observations that we make in an object and the actual 
characteristics that they display. If we did so, we would 
be making wrong conclusions just as assuming danda and 
purusha wrongly as (indicating) one (object) only — 
without distinguishing between the two). 

Then such a contradictory argument is to be under- 
stood as indicating the non-existence of either. But 
such a thing in Brahman is damaging {dushtani). If 
Brahman is to be conceived of in the form of an 
inexpressible one and as possessing characteristics which 
are contradictory to each other, unless such contradictions 
exist in him, such a Brahman possessed of Sadasadvi- 
lakshana cannot be actually realized or supposed to 
exist. In your (Purvacharya’s) opinion if such a con- 
tradiction cannot be removed or reconciled, Brahman 
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is not clearly established and Brahman, therefore, becomes 
something else and ends in ativydpii. Accordingly we 
cannot be prevented from deciding that Brahman can be 
anything but what you decide him to be — i.e.., one possess- 
ing a character indescribable and composed of both sat and 
asat. The characteristics of sat and asat which, by your 
argument, you attribute to Brahman, can never be spoken 
of as nirvimsha characteristics. Taking sat and asat on the 
whole, it is easily arrived at that Brahman is full of attri- 
butes, such as a ghatakalasa which consists of a combination 
of pata, etc. It follows, therefore, that what you said 

to be abhinna and adhydsa and just as the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell is all untrue and proves only the 
Brahman with attributes. The belief that Brahman is 
distinguished by viseshana or attributive characteristics 
cannot be said to limit his unlimited {visis/ita) qualities ; 
even if you say so, he is not affected by your so limiting 
his characteristics. 

The Bhedabheda Theory. 

At this point, it might prove useful to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the BheddbMda view propounded by Sripati, 
Sripati’s Bhdshya is to the Virasaivas what Ramanuja’s 
is to the Sri-Vaishnavas, Anandatirtha’s to Sad-Vaishna- 
vas (or Madhva-Vaishnavas) and Sankara’s to Smartas. 
It came to be written at a time when the Virasaivas occu- 
pied the foremost position in the religious counsels of the 
first Vijayanagar Empire. If Virasaivism may justly claim 
to be a revival of the ancient Saiva faith which became 
popular amongst the generality of the Western and South 
Indian people, long anterior to and more prominently 
since the days of Basava, the reformer, who largely 
democratised it about the middle of the 12th century 
A.D., Sripati’s Bhdshya may be taken to represent its 
higher philosophical aspects. Its chief merit — ^as any one 
who reads through it will readily acknowledge— is that it 
seeks to put Virasaivism on a philosophical footing. What 
Srikanthadid for Suddhasaivism, Sripati did for Virasaivism, 
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While Srikantha’s system has been sometimes interpreted, 
notably by Appaya Dikshita, in terms of Sankara’s Advaiia, 
though he himself styles it Visishtadvaita, it is impossi- 
ble to so interpret Sripati’s. It is Virasaiva in letter and 
spirit where Srikantha’s is Saivite. It touches on every 
important article of faith of Virasaivism and brings it within 
the philosophic sweep of Badarayana’s Sutras. Coming as 
it did after the efforts of Sankara, Ramanuja, Anandatirtha 
and Srikantha, it passes in review the first three of these 
and rejects their standpoints as also of Srikantha, though 
not in the same open manner as it does the first three, and 
this for the obvious reason that Srikantha and Sripati were 
both Saivas, though differing from each other in certain 
respects. Sripati does not accept the Saiva ViHshiadvai- 
tism of Srikantha any more than he accepts the Advaita 
of Sankara. Even the casual reader will be struck with the 
deep learning, the extensive range of knowledge, the high 
dialectic skill and the intimate acquaintance Sripati shows of 
the systems he criticizes at such great length and with such 
effect. In places, his argumentation is searching and his 
criticism piercing to a degree. As a philosophical polemic, 
it is not a mere destructive treatise ; it is something more 
than that. It builds up a system, which seeks to give 
a broader base to the transcendental aspect of Virasaivism. 
What is particularly noteworthy is that he does not put it 
forth as a mere statement of his own individual views but 
as one founded on an old and well-established tradition 
going back to the hoary days of Agastya, the sage to whom 
all South Indian culture is attributed. This suggestion is 
of considerable importance, because it enables us not only 
to determine what authority should attach to the comment- 
ary of Sripati but also helps us to fix, within certain 
tolerable limits, the comparative age of the view-points taken 
by him and his predecessors in interpreting the Sutras of 
Badarayana. The Sutras themselves bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that there were, at or about the time they came 
to be composed, different schools of Vedantic thought, 
led by well-known teachers, to whom specific references 
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are made by Badarayana. Among these are Asmarathya 
(1. 2. 29 and I. 4. 20) ; Atreya (III. 4. 44) ; Audulomi 
(L 4. 21 ; III. 4. 45 and IV. 4. 6) j Badari (I. 2. 31 ; 

III. 1. 11 ; IV. 3. 7 and IV. 4. 10) ; Jaimini (I. 2. 28 ; 

1.2. 31 ; I. 3.31 ; 1.4. 18; III. 2.40; III. 4. 2; III. 4. 18; 

III. 4. 40; IV. 1. 17; IV. 3. 12; IV. 4. 5 and IV. 4. 11); 

Karshnajini (III. 1. 9) and Kasakritsna (I. 4. 22). If the in- 
terpretation of Sankara and Ramanuja of II. 1. 1 and II. 1. 2 
and II. 1.4 are to be accepted — Anandatirtha differs from 
them in his interpretation of these Sutras as in many others-— 
then, we have to concede that Badarayana refers, though 
without mentioning his name, to Kapila also. Of these 
teachers, the view of Asmarathya is, if the interpretation of 
Sankara of I. 4. 20 is adopted, that the soul stands 
to the Brahman in the bh&dabheda relation, Le.^ it is 
neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different 
from it, as sparks are from fire. This, in other words, 
means that individual souls are somehow different from 
Brahman and somehow non-different. This is the bheda- 
bhedavdda associated with the name of Asmarathya. 
Audulomi, however, takes a different view. He teaches 
(I. 4. 21) that the soul is altogether different from Brah- 
man up to the time when, obtaining final release, it is 
merged in it. Sankara commenting on this Sutra, which 
is devoted to Audulomi’s opinion, says that the individual 
soul which is rendered restless by the contact with its differ- 
ent limiting adjuncts, vis., body, senses and mind, attains 
through the instrumentality of knowledge, meditation, and 
so on, a state of complete serenity, and thus enables itself, 
when passing at some future time out of the body, to be- 
come one with the higher self ; hence the initial statement 
in which it is represented as non-different from the highest 
Self. This opinion of Audulbmi is supported by him by 
two texts from the Upanishads. The first of these is : Evame 
vaishd samprasddd, etc., that serene being arising from 
this body appears in its form as soon as it has approach- 
ed the highest high.*“® The second intimates, by means 
Chch. Ufa., VIII. 12. 3. ^ - ' '' 
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of the simile of the rivers, that name and form abide in 
the individual soul, Yaika nadyah syandamanah, etc., as 
the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form thus, a wise man freed from name 
and form goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great.^®® That is, as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the in- 
dividual soul also losing the name and form abiding in 
it becomes united with the highest Person. That the 
latter half of the passage has the meaning assigned 
to it, follows — adds Sankara — from the parallelism which 
we must assume to exist between the two members of 
the comparison. Vachaspati Misra in his Bhamati, a 
commentary on Sankara’s B/ids/iya, remarks, when writing 
in this connection that the Upanishadic texts quoted 
transfer a future state of non-difference to that time when 
the difference exists. He quotes the following saying of 
the Pdnchardirikas : — “ Up to the moment of emancipation 
being reached the soul and the highest Self are different. 
But the emancipated soul is no longer different from the 
highest Self, since there is no further cause of difference.” 
Audulomi’s doctrine is known as SatyabhMavdda. Finally, 
we have the view of Kasakritsna, who holds that the 
individual soul is absolutely non-different from the Brah- 
man (I. 4. 22). Sankara in commenting on this Sutra 
makes it read “ the highest Self exists in the condition of 
the individual soul”. That the highest Self only is that 
which appears as the individual, is, he says, evident from 
the Brdhmana passage, ” Let me enter into them with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms” and similar texts. 
He also cites mantras to the same effect, for instance, 
“The wise one who, having produced all forms and 
made all names, sits calling the things by their names. 
Where the Srutis relate the creation of fire and other 
elements, they do not — he says — at the same time relate a 
separate creation of the individual soul ; we have, therefore, 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. ——— 

Taitt. Ar., III. 12. 7. 
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he argues, no right to look on the soul as a product of the 
highest Self, different from the latter. In the opinion of 
Kasakritsna, the non-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. Asmarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest self, yet intimates by the e.xpression “ On 
account of the fulfilment of the promise which declares a 
certain mutual dependence — that there does exist a certain 
relation of cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul —and not the relation of absolute identity.” 
The opinion of Audulomi, again, clearly implies that the 
difference and non-difference of the two depend on dif- 
ference of condition, upon the state of emancipation and 
its absence. Of these three opinions, Sankara holds that 
of Kasakritsna accords with the Sraiis, because it agrees 
with what all the Vkidnla texts, for example, Tatlmmasi, 
etc., aim at inculcating. Only on the basis of his opinion, 
says Sankara, immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul ; while it would be impossible to 
hold the same view if the soul were a modification (product) 
of the Self and as such liable to lose its existence by being 
merged in its causal substance. For the same reason, name 
and form cannot abide in the soul — as was above attempted 
to prove by means of the simile of the rivers — but abide in 
the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a 
figurative sense only. For the same reason, the origin of 
the souls from the highest Self, of which the Sruiis speak 
in some places as analogous to the issuing of the sparks 
from the fire, must be viewed as based only on the limiting 
adjuncts of the soul. 

Because the highest Self itself is that which appears as 
the individual soul, the statement as to the non-difference 
of the two — propounded by Kasakritsna — is well founded. 
Having said that, Sankara considers a possible objection to 
that view. After quoting the passage, ‘ Rising from out of 
these elements he vanishes again after them. When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge,’ he states that this 
might be taken to intimate the final destruction of the soul, 
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not its identity with the highest Self! “ By no means,” 
he replies. The passage means to say only that on the 
soul departing from the body all specific cognition vanishes, 
not that the Self is destroyed. The eternally unchanging 
Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot possibly 
perish ; but by means of true knowledge there is effected 
its dissociation from the mdtras, i.e., the elements and the 
sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. When 
the connection has been solved, specific cognition which 
depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can be 
said, ‘ When he has departed there is no more knowledge ’. 

Then, Sankara says, if Kasakritsna’s view is, as 
shown above, in keeping with the Srutis, all the adherents 
of Vedanta must admit that the difference of the soul and 
the highest Self is not real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, 
viz., the body, and so on, which are the product of name 
and form as presented by Nescience. After quoting 
numerous texts, the U panishads and the Bhagavad-G%td 
in support of this view, he states that if the doctrine of 
general identity were not true, those who are desirous of 
release could not be in the possession of irrefutable know- 
ledge and there would be no possibility of any matter being 
well settled ; while yet the knowledge of which the Self is 
the object is declared to be irrefutable and to satisfy all 
desire. Srutis, he says, speak of those ‘‘who have 

well ascertained the object of the knowledge of the 
VMdnia.”^^^ He compares the passage, ‘What trouble, 
what sorrow can there be to him who has once beheld 
that unity He further notes that the Smriti also 
represents the mind of him who contemplates the Self 
as steady.^^® 

Finally Sankara winds up the argument by observing 
that as the individual and the highest Soul differ in name 
only, it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for 

Mui}d. Upa., III. 2. 6. iyedantavignana, etc.) 

It, Upa., 1 . {Yasmirt sarvani bhutdni atmaivdbhudvijdnatali \ 
tatra kd mbhah kaJt tbkah yekatva manupatyatah \\) 

Bhagavad-Gitd, II. 54-58. 
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its object the absolute oneness of the two, it is senseless 
to insist as some do, — Sankara says — on a plurality of 
Selfs, and to maintain that the individual soul is different 
frona the highest Self, and the highest Self from the indi- 
vidual soul. For the Self is indeed called by many different 
names, but it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘ lie 
who knows Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as 
hidden in the cave refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul). And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, vis.^ Tat srishiva tadevamiprCwisat, 
‘Having sent forth he entered into it’,'*’^® according 
to which the Creator only entered into the created 
beings. He then adds that those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self 
oppose themselves to the true sense of the Vhianta 
texts stand thereby in the way of perfect knowledge 
which is the door to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly 
assume release to be something effected, and therefore 
non-eternal (while it is really eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman). 
And, he adds, if they attempt to show that moksha, 
although effected, is eternal, they involve themselves in a 
conflict with sound logic. 

We thus see Sankara rejecting Asmarathya’s khedcl- 
blmda and Audulomi’s satyabhadavaia and accepting the 
doctrine of Kasakritsna, as interpreted by himself, that 
the highest Soul exists in the condition of the individual 
Soul and deducing from it the theory of the identity of the 
J%va and the Brahmaii. Turning to Sripati, we find him 
interpreting these three Sutras {1. 4. 20, I. 4. 21 and I. 4. 
22) in a somewhat different manner. In connection with 
the first of these, he quotes the Sruti texts ; Atmani vignate. 
sarvamidam mgnatam bhavati (When the Self is known, all 
this is known) ; Idam sarvam yadayamatma iti cha^'^^ (All 

Taitt. Upa.f II. 1. {BrahmavidapnoH sarvam, etc.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. (.Asanneva sa bhavati, tic.) 

Brihad. Upa.yW. 4. 6. 
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these, wherever they may be that appear to us, are nothing 
but Atma) ; and Eka vignmmna sarva vignana pratigna- 
stddkeh hngam suchitam (‘ If one is known, all is 

known’ indicates the fulfilment of the promissory state- 
ment). The statement that “if one is known, all is known” 
leads to no contradiction, because Sruti texts, such as 
Yatb va hnani bhutani fdyantS^^^ iii, etc., explain clearly 
that all those things, whatever that appear to us, are jlvas 
consisting of the five elements {bhuta panchakd) and they 
came to existence from Brahman. As they are connected 
mutually as cause and effect, there can be no separation 
between the two and hence they are relatively connected 
with each other, and therefore, according to the maxim 
dadhi ksinravat (curds resulting from milk),'^'^” a thorough 
knowledge of the cause of transformation from one state to 
another will lead to the realization of the whole truth laid 
down in the text Eka vigndnena sarva vigndnam. And 
therefore Asmarathya considers that in order to gain a know- 
ledge of the principles of difference underlying the text 
Eka vigndnma sarva vigfMnam, a close study of what is 
enunciated in the texts Yasya atma sarlram'^'^^ iti, etc., is 
necessary. Such a study would show the transformation 
of the sarlra into the Atrm {i.e.. Brahman), and fulfil the 
texts Sarva vigmna pratignd, etc. In order to clearly 
point out the close connection that exists between sarlra 
and dtmd — which is as close as between the body and its 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Atutvyakbyana on the Brahma-Sulra 
Bhdshya^ I. 4. 6, where the phrase Kshlravat vikdrah sydt naiva 
sa sydddhareh kvachit occurs. Also see Jd.y^.iixth.dds Nydy as udhd^ 
I. 4. 0, where the same phrase is commented upon. For Sankara’s 
view see Bhdshya on the Vedarita Sutras^ II. 1. 18, where he maintains 
as his final conclusion that milk and other substances are called 
effects when they are in the state of curds and so on, and that it is 
impossible even within hundreds of years ever to bring about an 
effect which is different from its cause. See also Sankara’s Bhdshya^ 
IL 1.24. 

Chch. Ufa., VI. 1.4. 
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members {angmgi) — Asraarathya, who upholds the bkeda- 
vada doctrine, considers that a close study into the nature 
of the difference between citma and sarlm is necessary. 
In this manner, having considered both the doctrine of 
Asamyukta b/tedavada, which differentiates between jlva 
and Brahman as between ghala and pal.a, and the doctrine 
of angangivat samyukta bheda, which connects the -/wa 
with the Brakinan as closely as the body is related to its 
members, Asmarathya demonstrates (thereby) the doctrine 
of Suddkadvaiia. Sripati next passes on to I. 4. 21, which 
propounds Audulomi’s view. He interprets the Suira thus, 
utkramiskyatak, svdm vidybpddhim tyajafah^ jivasya gkatfi- 
kdsa, mahdkmavat B rakmabkmnaivdt sarvadd Brakmabhm- 
natayd jwbpakramanam- Here the expression iitkrami- 
skyatah means svdm vidyopddkim tyajaiak, i.e., abandon the 
deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self — by which the 
jlva realizes that the Brahman is absolutely identical with 
the Self, just as ghatdhdsa is quite the same as makdkdba. 
Therefore by knowing correctly Brahman, all is known and 
a thorough knowledge of all is possessed by the Self, 
Thus considers Audulomacharya. In other words, as 
soon as the Sarpaihvdnti is removed in the rope, the rope 
appears quite plain — i.e.y simply as a rope ; similarly when 
the deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self is removed, 
Brahmatva is realized. So thinks Audulomi. In all the 
Sruii texts, such as Taitvamasi, etc., the prime object of 
the teaching is to inculcate the truth of the doctrine that tfie 
jlva and the Brahman are absolutely one, behaving in the 
manner of bimba and pratibimba just as gkatdkdsa and 
mahdkasa. (Just as the space in the pot is the same as the 
unlimited space outside of it, so the jlva, as soon as he is 
relieved of the ignorance that veils him from the knowledge 
of Brahman, will realize that he is Brahman. That is, 
knowledge will make the jlva aware of his identity with the 
Brahman.) Some believe that they — jlva and Brahman— 
always exist in this manner. The fact is that in Brahman 
is falsely postulated to exist as the (rope) is 

falsely understood to be (serpent). According to the 
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Advaita doctrine, it is pointed out that ctdhyasa is the chief 
cause for which when removed, Brahman is realiz- 

ed as being identical with the jlva. . Some conceive the 
truth in this fashion. Having thus proved the one-sided 
views of the different argumentators holding different 
doctrines, the chief VMcmta doctrine is thus set down (in 
the next Sutra) by the Sutrakara in a manner which harmo- 
nizes every Sruti text. 

In keeping with this suggestion is Sripati’s interpreta- 
tion of I. 4. 22. This Sutra, he says, sets down the 
siddhmita of the Sutrakara. Kasakritsna abides by the 
doctrine of bfiedabhlda which is declared by "CciQ. Sruti texts 
which, without contradicting each other, enunciate in Dvd 
suparm, etc., and other texts the bheda doctrine and the 
abheda doctrine in Tattvamasi, etc., and other texts. In 
order to point out clearly the existence of bhlda and abheda 
between the jlva and the Brahman, Kasakritsna here 
declares that all Sruti texts purport to propound the under- 
lying doctrine of bkMdbkeda. Therefore the third (variety of) 
doctrine — of bkMdbkeda — is the highest essential truth 
{pdramdrtkika) declared by all the Sruti texts ; and so it must 
be understood. Hundreds of Sruti texts declare that during 
the Samsdrada&a {i.e., one’s lifetime) jlva and Brahman are 
quite distinct from each other and separate ; and that during 
the Mbkshadasa, abhMa is declared to be the established 
truth. Sruti texts like the following : 

Esha samprasddbrtha dtmd sarlrdt samuththdya Paran- 
jbti rupam sampadya svena rupendbkiniskpadyate II 

Yatkd nadyak syandamdndh samudre astam gachchanti 
ndmarupe vihdya I Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd vinmktah 
pardtparam purusham upaiti divyam n 

Dhydtvd munir gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim 
tatnasah parastdt W 

Sraddha bhakti dhyattayogadavehi II 

Mund. upa.. III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mund. Upa., 111. 2. 8. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati li 
BraJmiavidapmti par am 
Gndtva sivam bmitam atyantametiw 

Swa ekd dhyeyah Uvamkarah sarvamaiiyat parityajyaW'^-'^iti, 
and hundreds of other Sruli texts declare to the same effect. 

Then, if it is doubted how at all two sets of 
Sruii texts which hold to two such clearly contradictory 
views as bhMa and abkeda, which are as opposed to each 
other as darkness and light (are to each other), could 
be summed up in the single word bhedablmda and that 
doctrine declared as enunciating the highest essential truth 
and as containing the siddklnfa view, we answer (says 
Sripati) it should not be so doubted. Because there 
is no proof that the Srutis should be taken only to 
declare an one-sided view [Ehadesaprdmdnya). If such 
an one-sided view is accepted as the truth, the Srutis as a 
whole would become unauthoritative- We must never 
think that the Sridi texts (relating to bkeda and abkeda) 
are as opposed to each other as sleep and wakefulness, as 
darkness and light, as fire and water and as ignorance and 
wisdom. Then, if we are to accept the mutually contradic- 
tory doctrine of bhMdbheda, is it on account of the contra- 
dictory nature of things ; the absence of contradictory 
causes ; the wrong (committed) by adopting only one of 
these — bheda or abkeda ; the non-existence of either {bkeda 
or abkeda ) ; of either being proved {bkeda and abkeda) ; of 
inconsistency in either of them ; of the fruitlessness of 
either of them ; of either of them being not perceptible 
to the mind ; of the absence of difference between them ; 
or on account of the absence of the unity in the Srutis 
referring to them ? It is not the first, because Yat param 
Brahma sarmtmd vibvasydyatatiam mahat'^'^'^ i iti, and other 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Taitt. upa., II. 1. 

&veta. Upa., IV. 14. 

dveta. upa., IV. 18. 

That is, the unrealizable character of either of them. 

Mahdpa., TL. 2. 5. 
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Sruti texts show that prapancha and Brahman are composed 
of dvaitadvaita in the form oi radkaradketvam (effect and 
cause). Then Tamevabh&ntammmbkati sarvamP^^ \ iii, and 
other texts declare the nature of the illuminator and the 
illumination {Bhasya and bkasakatvam). Next Samasta 
sakshyam tamasak parastat'^^'^ i iti, and other texts declare 
the sakskya and sakskitvam — the evidence and the matter 
that is evidenced. Finally Tat srisMvd tadevdnuprdvzsat*'^^ \ 
iti, and other texts show clearly the cause of the world’s 
creation and the form by which Brahman is evidenced 
in the world by his entering into it. While living in 
the world, as jlva, experience of gndna and agndna is 
seen. In prakriti (in the original state) the three forms 
of gunas [sattva, rdjasa and tdmasa) are also seen ; in 
vikruti (in transformed state), jwa is seen possessed of a 
bodily existence, subject to the three states, and of a body 
formed from the elementary condition of matter {kdnddeh) 
composed of pdnchaPJiautika (the five elementals), of the 
nature of nitya and anitya. It is also seen that coldness and 
warmth attaching to earth and air are experienced. The dual 
characteristic of jaJtadajahallakshana is exhibited in confor- 
mity with the Sankhyadvaita doctrine as exemplified in 
Mahesvara in his ardhandri form consisting of saguna 
and nirguna qualities. With human beings, the existence 
of fear in respect of punya and papa is seen. With the Sun, 
the state of brilliancy and dimness is seen. 

Nor is it the second. The Sruti text Yadd tamastan- 
nadivd nardtrik nasannachdsachckiva eva kevalah^^^ \ iti 
and hundreds of other texts show that even before the 
creation of the world the self-illuminating Paramesvara 
existed in combination with prakriti in the form of 
darkness (tamak). In Yatdvd imdni bhutdni jdyantd^^^ \ iti 
and other Sruti texts Siva, who is Parabrahman and who 

Kath. Ufa., V. 15. 

Atharvaiiras. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 

/ ^ Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

Taitt. Upa., III. l. 
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has no second, is represented as the cause for the creation 
of the world, etc., which is evidence of his dvaita character, 
Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva ^ruyate svdbhiwiki gndna bala 
kriydcha^"'^ i iti and other texts point out clearly that as all 
matter is associated with its qualities, Brahman is natur- 
ally possessed of all connected qualities without which 
creation is impossible just as a gem {ynmii) is possessed of 
its natural lustrous qualities without which it cannot be 
called by that name. 

If we should admit that the prapancha is composed 
of mdyd and therefore illusory just as a lotus in the sky 
or horns in a rabbit, then we cannot be prevented from 
arriving at the manifestly wrong conclusion which is 
witnessed to by the maxim “my mother is barren ”. More- 
over, Dvd suparnd*^^ etc., and other Sruti texts distinctly 
teach that the jlva and Brahman are different {bheda), while 
Tattvamasi and hundreds of other texts point to abkeda. 
Therefore, it is right that we should adopt both combined as 
bheddbkeda. If we only accept one side (of this truth), 
then we will be shrinking the import of the Sruti texts. 

Nor is it the third. For Esho anu j%vd hridaye 
sannivishlah i Eshd anurdlmd chetasd veditavyah i’*®® Vdld- 
gra Sata bhdgasya ^atadhd kalpitasyacha i Jlvd bhdgah 
savigneyd kridaye sarvajantushu II Akdsavat sarvagato 
nirain^ah i Mahdntam vibhurdt7ndnam matvd dhvrb na ^o- 
chati 1^^” Antahpdrnb bahiltpurtiah purnakumbliaivdmbhasi i 
Antah sunyo bahiUunyah ^unyakumbha ivdmbare II Tadddi 
madhyd7ita viJUnamekam vibhum chiddnandam arupam 
adbhitam ii iti and other texts explain that jlva and 
Brahman possess mental unity {chittaikatva). While in 
their dimensions of anutva and vibhutvaP^'^ they are distinct- 
ly contradictory to each other. Therefore it is but right 

VI. 8, 

Dharmadharmay,driva. 

Mund. Upa., III. l.l. 

Mund. Upa.,lll.l.9. 

Kafh. Upa., II. 22. 

Aifutva is atomic state and viihuiva js the supreme state. 
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that we should agree io bkedddkeda. Just as a coiled 
serpent is seen in a contracted form in its quiescent condition, 
while in motion it is seen in an elongated form, so the 
mutual contradiction is clear in their dimensions {parimcma), 
the object being the same. Also, just as the rays of the 
Sun proceeding from his disc show a larger area than the 
disc itself, even though the disc is small, the area covered 
up by the light appears contradictory in its dimensions on 
account of the areas respectively covered by them — the rays 
and the disc from which the rays proceed. And lastly just 
as a sheet of cloth coiled up appears much shorter in length 
than it is seen when it is expanded out, the cloth being the 
same, similarly in conclusion dkeddbkeda has to be 
accepted. 

Nor is it the fourth. Vdchdrambhanam vikdro ndmadhe- 
yam m.rittikUye.va satyam Sarvam kkalvidam Brahma I 
Tajjaldfi/iti sdnta updsita i Tadananyatvam drambhatta 
iabdddibkyah I id and other Srud z.nd. S'dtra texts together 
denote the characteristic contrasts between Brahman and 
prapancha and cause and effect (kdrya and kdrana) ; by 
introducing the example of mrittikd, etc., bheddbheda 
is clearly pointed out. Similarly in the first khanda of the 
Atharvaiiras text beginning with Devdk vai svarga maga- 
man \ Tam devd rudramapruchchan \ KdbkavdnUi \ So' bra- 
vlt ahamdkah prathama mdsam vartdmicha bkavishydmicha \ 
Ndnyak kaschin mattd vyatirikicdi i and ending with 
Jyddrityahameka sarvecha mdmeva mdm yd veda sa sarvam 
vedd I Sivdbhimiatvam is pointed out. Also, in the 
second khanda (of the same work), it is stated clearly 
in the text Yd vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha Brahmd 
iasmai vai namd namah i Yd vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha 
Vishnuh tasmai vai namd namah by which Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara, etc., are conclusively declared to be 
the chief cause for prapancha^ which is the effect. Also, 

Chch. Upa.,Yl. 1. 4. 

Chch. Ufa., III. 14, 

Brahma-Sutra, ll.l. \i. 

*^^ Atharvasiras. 
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the Kaivalya and Taittirlya texts Sa Brahma sa Simh 
sa Harik shidra mkshara pammasvardt i Sa eva Vis/imth 
sa prdnah sa kdlognih sa chandramdh i Sa eva sarvam 
yadbhutam yachchabhavyam safidtanam i Ritam satyam 
Param Brahma purusham krish'iia pingalam^'^" \ Urd/wan- 
rUam Virupdksham visvarupdya vai namo namah I iti 
state that the work which is the form of effect is seen 
clearly as not being different {abhinnatvdi) from Parasiva, 
who is the original cause. 

Nor is it the fifth. The Sriiti texts Brahma veda 
Brahmaiva bhavati i Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati i iti, 
etc., declare that the j%va who is distinct from Brahman 
will realize Brahman through meditation and worship until he 
becomes one with Brahman. Here also bheddbheda is 
shown to be not contrary to the authorities. Moreover, 
in the Suta Samhiid, it is said Bheddbheda stathdbhedd 
bheda ete maids tray ah. In Mahini'na is seen Dhruvam kaschit 
brute sakala maparastdvad dhruvani iti pard dhravyd- 
dhravyeti, etc. (Some say that what is experienced at 
present is true ; and all the future is untrue ; the remote 
{i.e., the highest truth) is either existent or non-existent). In 
Kurma it is said, Kechit dvaitam praiamsanti kechidadvaifa 
vddinah i Dvaydssruiyeka desatvdt sarva .iruti samanvayah i 
Bheddbheda matasraute parigrdhyo mumukshubhih ' iti H 
(Some extol dvaita. Some argue in favour of advaita ; 
both (these) are partial interpreters; bheddbheda mata is 
the one that should be accepted by mmnukshus {i.e., those 
who desire salvation) as the doctrine that will harmonize 
the Sruti texts relating to both dvaita and advaita.) The 
Gdthd,^'^^ Nddvaitamaparoksham chennachidrupena bhdsandt i 
Avibeshena bhdtamchet dvaitatn him bhdsate kila i Dmgmd- 
trena vibhdtantu dvaydrapi samam khalu i Dvaita siddhiva- 
dadvaita siddhistvetdvatd na kirn i Dvaitena Inna madvai- 

Mahopa. 

Mahopa., X. 21. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, verse, especially a religious verse, but not belonging 
to one of the 
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tarn dvaita gnmie kathamtvidam i Dvirbhavitva virbdhascha 
dvaita sddhd same ubhe i Tathd visuddha chidrupa Siva 
sarvddkikah smruthah \ Jagajjanmddi hetutvdt sarvagnat- 
vddi lakshandt i Asangatvdt nirmalatvdt satya kdmddi 
laksha'mt i Dvaitastad aprakrishtopi tadupdsana rupaiah i 
Svikdryam ydgibkissarvaih vedamdrgaika vedibhih \ Asau 
mdydmdyain dvaitam iti chet tannayujyate I Arikasiddki 
kriydsiddhyor drishtatvdt srutidarsandt i Bkeddbheda matam 
chaiva vidheyam pandiiath, sadd II iti establishes that the 
doctriae of dvaitddvaita alone is the highest spiritual 
knowledge {pdramdrthika). That is delightful {tadiya 
ramamyam). The Gdthd quoted by Srxpati may be thus 
translated: — “If advaita will not lead to the knowledge 
that is necessary to realize the Brahman, if chidrupa 
cannot throw any light, how can it be possible to find out 
by the rest a true knowledge which will enable the realiza- 
tion of Brahman? The light that is seen only shows the 
directions in the space but the space and light are one and 
the same. It is not possible to understand through contro- 
versial argument which is the correct one {i.e.^ the correct 
knowledge to realize Brahman). Advaita appears inferioT: 
to Dvaita ; but the dualistic view is not in conformity with 
nor is it in harmony with the Srutis. Therefore the only 
chidrupa that should be accepted as Brahman is the 
Almighty Siva, because He is the sole Creator, the 
all-knowing, the unassociated, the all-pure, and possessed 
of Satyakdma and other characteristics. And even though 
he appears to be of a Dvaita character as being realizable 
through meditation and worship, yet Yogis acknowledge 
that Srutis prove artha siddhi and kriyd siddhi (realizing 
the cause by the effect). Therefore it is that the learned 
should accept the bhMdbhMa oiA'p as the highest 

spiritual truth.” 

Nor is it the sixth.. Sruti texts Wkt Mdydntu 
prakritim vindydt mdyinantu Mahesvaram i Tasydvayava 
bhutdththam vydptam sarvam idam jagat \ Etasmdt jdyate 

Sveta. Upa., Y^, Vi, 
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prmio manassarvejidriyanicha • Vidyavidye %mte yastu 
Sony ah i Pradhdna kshetragnapatirgiimsah i Isdnassar- 
vavidydndm i iti II etc., and hundreds of other Sruti 
texts speak of Paramdtman and the prapancha in the form 
niyamya and niydmaka in a reconciliatory manner and as 
establishing the doctrine of dvaitddvaita. And also the 
text^''® Isdnassarvavidydnam, etc., and hundreds of other 
similar texts also declare the above view. 

Nor can it be the seventh. The text Sradd/id bhakti 
dhydna yogddavehi i Gndna nirmathandbhydsdt pd&am 
dahati panditah I Vidydnchdvidydncha yasiad veddb/myam 
saha 1 Tena BraJmtavit punyakrichcha i Satyma labdha 
stapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndimia brahmacharyma 
nityam i ip etc., and hundreds of other similar texts 
declare that Paramasiva can be realized in the Advaita 
form only after following dhydna, zxA dhdrana practices, 
according to the dvaita karmdnushthdna, which is the 
only way for such realization, as the fruit of it. 


Mund. Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. 

Know that Maya is Prakriti and that MahS.4vara is Mdyin. 
Out of his body has resulted this whole universe which pervades 
everywhere. From him has been created prana and all the limbs 
of the body. Also out of him, pratya, matins and other sensory 
organs have taken their origin. Vidya and avidyd are subordinate to 
lia, who is quite free and unconnected and is called anyaJi. Tsvara 
is also the Kshelragna and the Lord who sees into the characteristics 
of all. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. Ida. Ufa., 11. 

Kaivalya Upa. Mnnd. Upa., III. 1. 5. 

Know that draddha znd bhakti can be obtained only through 
the practice of meditation in the form of Yoga. The wise can get 
their bondage burnt to ashes only through that correct knowledge 
got out of the process of churning known as the practice (of medita- 
tion). Both vidya and avidyd must be understood along with it 
{dhydna yoga), ioT then only they (the wise) will have understood 
Brahman by their virtue, because this dtman can be realized only by 
virtue and by a thorough knowledge through Brahmacharya practice 
followed cbntinuously. 
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Moreover, if it is asked what is the good of all the 
trouble taken in discussing the topics of the Sdstras which 
are the end of the Veda in order to cause the realization of 
Advaita Brahman, if such realization can be had only- 
through the practice of Dvaita karma, then our answer 
is, it is not so. According to the Sthuldrundhatl nydya, 
the realization of Brahman will be caused after the destruc- 
tion of all evil through actions which are devoid of a desire 
for fruit. So declare the Smritis. In the Vedic text 
beginning with Yasyaiteshtd chatvdrimkit samskdrd l 
and ending with Sa Brahmanas sdyujyam sdlokyam gach- 
chanti \ iti, the realization of Brahman is declared for all 
who are born through the rites of garbhddhdna, etc., and 
after the destruction of all sinful actions. Therefore, there 
is no contradiction in the worshipper of Paramesvara 
being the worshipped Paramesvara in the state of 
religious worship {arddhakarupa karmandm arddkyarupa 
paramesvarasya cha prdpya prdpakatvam). The text 
Na cha sarva ete punyalokd bhavanti i Hi which means 
“these all cannot ohkdvsx “Cos. Puny albka'' cannot be taken 
to mean anything in contradiction to the Srutis, in regard 
to the obtaining of the respective fruits of the different 
diramas. Because even though actions done with certain 
desires readily yield the fruits aimed at, actions done 
without any such desire will still lead to Paramapurushmrtha 
after destroying the three-fold sins and the like associated 
with the thi-ee ages of man — youth, manhood and old age 
{mdnavddi malatrayddi nirmukta, etc.).^®* If not, in the 
absence of any such karmdnushthdna, one cannot have a 
mental purification. In the absence of such purification, 
he will not give birth to true knowledge. In the absence 
of such true knowledge, no realization (moksha) will result. 
Therefore, what has been said above must be said to be 
pleasant to the wise. 

Nor is it the eighth. For in order to establish this 
same fact that that all-wise crest-jewel-like (personage), the 


Kmmaram yauvanam fara. — Bhagavad-Glta, II, 13. 
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most i-evered Vyasa, declares, in order to stop the fruitless 
controversies of vain logicians in their wranglings over Veda 
and Veddnla, in the fourth Pdda of the IV Adkydya under 
the Suiras, Abhdvam Badari rdhadyevam and Bhdvam 
Jaiminir vikalpcimanaimt that the dvaitddvaiia 

doctrine is the sole truth underlying both sets of Srutis 
which seem to be contradictory to each other, and 
establishes the truth at length under the Sutras which 
come later on — Dvddaidhavad ubhayavidham Bddard- 
yanotah and Tasyabhdve siindhyavadnpapatteh i iti — 

which also establish the fact that the essence of all 
Sdstras is contained in embracing the doctrine of b/iedd- 
bJiMa. 

Nor is it the ninth. According to the dvaita doctrine 
it is not possible to realize the unity with Brahman [Brah- 
maikaiva) agreeably to the Sruti saying sanindravatP'^'^ 
According to the advaita doctrine, wherein Sn^itna Brah- 
matva and Isvaratva are mere invented siddhdntas like the 
invented theory of rajju sarpa, the Vedas, Sdstras, Agamas 
and the Ft^rdms are reduced to mere matters of belief 
without faith and finally they are reduced to nothingness 
{dattdn/aliprasang-aA). Thus both these doctrines — dvaita 
and advaita — should not be adopted. Also Ammyci 
iockati 7Huhyamdnah i Brakmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati 
iti, and other texts decisively prove that the jlva, being 
tied up in the sorrowful envelopment of the bondage 
of Mdyd, becomes ignorant of ParamavSiva, and yet 
after liberation (from such a bondage) becomes Parama- 
§iva himself. Thus, it is said in the Kaivalya in 
the text Sradd/id bhakti dhymta yogdt avehi i and in the 

Brahma- Sutras, IV. 4. 10-11. 

Ibid., 12-13. 

Vatha nadyal} syandamdnaJi samudre (tsiam gachchaniindmarupe 
vihdya | Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdt vimuktafy pardtparam puruslmm 
upaiii divyam ii It is suggested by Srlpati that the word upaiti here 
does not indicate by transformation. Upaiti means ** will 

i.e.^ ^i\\ ohAzXvi divyam paramaptirusham, 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. «= Kaivalya Upa. 
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text beginning with Uma sakayam Paramesvaram pra- 
bhum and ending with Samasta sakshim tamasah 
parastat'^^^ i that meditation done with devotion and faith 
{sraddha and bhakti) regarding Paramesvara and also being 
helped by his grace, with the aid of Parvati, he gets out of 
the darkness and emanates into the light and through the 
means of meditation and worship of SagunUvara will 
obtain nirguna Brahtnatva {Nirguna. sakski Brahma- 
praptih). In this doctrine (of bkMabhedd), above all 
doctrines, by the triple application of bhakti, kriya, and gnana, 
a three-fold practice exists, which is capable of leading to 
muPeti by enabling one to cross the ocean of samsara and 
obtain unity with the Brahman, which is the essence of both 
the sets of Sruti texts. Therefore, it is only the doctrine of 
bhMdbheda which harmonizes the Sruti texts should be 
accepted. We, however, do not opine that the advaita 
doctrine is devoid of the teachings of bhakti, kriya, guana, 
sraddha, etc. Postulating avidyd as existing in Is vara from 
the expression asad used in the Sruti text^®'^ is like using a 
false sdligrdma as an object of worship. Who at all can be 
expected to acquire bhakti, iraddhd and viivdsa for such an 
Isvara? Nor can an invented Isvara, who resembles a 
coiled serpent in a rope {rajjvdrbpita sarpavat), though he 
be propitiated with all the duties involved in the service of 
worship, be the donor of all the boons required of him ? 

Nor can it be the tenth. In the iQxtDvd suparim,^^^ 
etc., both vidyd and avidyd are inseparably coupled up as 
Siva and jlva and as constant associates. If the standpoint 
of the doctrine of suddhddvaita can, without adversely affect- 
ing the conception of advaita Brahman, be reconciled to 
dvaita prapancha, then the doctrine of bhedd,bheda opposes 
the position of neither (doctrine). Nor does the bheddbMda 
doctrine, in such a case, contradict the principles of either 
side {dvaita and advaita). The Sruti text Atmd, vdre 

Kaivaly a Upa. 

Asadva idamagra asti — Taitt. Ufa., 7 . Cf. Asaditi chenna 
pratishedhamdtratvat — Brahma-Sutra,W.\.l. 

Mund. Upa., m.l.ly 
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drasMazya/t, etc., is a clear authority for Vedantins that the 
object of realization is Brahman. The knowledge of Brah- 
man will lead them to the realization (of Brahman). But in 
texts like Samidhoyajati,'^'^''^ etc., the expressions {Samidho- 
yajati, etc.) denote that the way to realize the Brahman is 
through adopting the sacrificial rites known as the pancha- 
prayaja vidhi, by fulfilling which the realization will be 
attained. By adopting the bkeddbkeda doctrine, the double 
fruits that are the result of the sacrifices of Sautramani and 
Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, etc., carried 
out conjointly, will be obtained.'*’^® Also it is stated in the 
opening Sutra, Athatd Brahinajigndsa, as a firm conclu- 
sion that after the preliminary rites — according to the 
Purva Mlmdmsa — are finished, Brahinajigndsa should be 
begun in order to realize the double aspect of MeddldiSda 
doctrine. Moreover, as in the Sutra IV. 4. 12, DvddaM- 
fiavat, etc., Badarayana declares his opinion by referring to 
the example of the DvddaSdhcd'^'^ that both ought to be 
observed (i.e,, both Karma and Guana) and establishes in the 
Sutra next following Sandhyavat upapatte/p'^' that both the 
doctrines of bhMa and abhdda are established ; it has there- 
fore to be held that bheddbheda is the established siddhdnta 
according to Badarayana. It is also the chief siddhdnta 
of Kasakritsna and this is without doubt the established 
siddhdnta. In Sruti texts like Ya dtniani tishthaid'^'' etc. 
Paramatma is stated to be in a readily realizable condition 


Purva Mimamsa : Panchapruyaja Viiihi — the law relating to 
the five principal sacrificial ceremonies. 

Sripati’s suggestion is that the adoption of the doctrine of 
bhedabheda in the region of Sdriraka Mlmdmsa is equal in result to 
the performance of Sautramaiji and Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana 
and Vajapeya, which have in each case to be conjointly done, if 
they are (according to the Purva Mlmdmsa) to bear fruit. 

A sacrifice lasting for or completed in twelve days. 

The twilight is suitable, the meeting point of day and 
night is helpful. This Sutra suggests, says Sri pat i, the truth of 
the doctrine which is the meeting point of and 

ahheda as sandhyd is of day and night. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 9. 
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when the jlva attains the stage of vignana. Jlva and 
Brahman are, therefore, declared to be distinctly separate. 
Asmarathya decides on the support of the middle term 
{madkya vakya pra'rmnam adayd). He endeavours 
to prevent a contradiction arising from the abliMa Sridi 
texts such as Taitvamasi, etc., by means of compari- 
son {sadruiyma vdrayaii). As for Audulomi, he argues 
on the strength of the proof afforded by Sruti texts 
like Nehandfidsii kmckana, etc., and argues on the analogy 
of the fajjtisarpa that in the advaita Brahman a vision of 
dvaita prapaficha is seen without any contradiction arising 
therefrom. Kasakritsna having studied, in an inquiring 
mood, the first, central and last stages of the whole of the 
Vedanta., establishes a harmonious whole by the aid of the 
six-fold proofs {shadvidha linga tdtparyena) and concludes 
that bheddbJteda is the correct and acceptable doctrine and 
adds that this should be accepted as the chief doctrine of the 
Vedanta system. In this way the doctrine of bheddbkeda is 
established without any contradiction being established 
between jlva and Brahman. 

The Nature and Character of Mukti. 

It is when we come to the discussion of the nature 
and character of mukti that we get a closer idea of the 
doctrine of bheddbheda as propounded by Sripati. Though 
Sripati refers to mukti in different parts of his Bkdshya, 
still it is best to go to IV. 4 to get his considered views 
on the matter. There, he lays down his conception of 
the nature and state of mukti. Commenting on IV. 4. 5, 
Brahmeita jaiminirupanydsddibhyah, Sripati states that 
the Sruti text, Brahmaiibsya mukhamdSit i Bdhurddanyah 
kritah I Urutadasya yadvaisyah > Padbhydm sudro ajdyata n 
etc., declares that Parabrahma Siva created Brahmanas and 
others from the different parts of his body — face, shoulders 
etc. Therefore, it is not possible to say that the created 
world is devoid of bodily form or divisions. Jaimini infers 
Aprdno hyamandh ^ubhrah^ etc., that even 
aprdkrita state oi mukti, the Srutis grant the existence 
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of higher ianra, indriya, niana and pram. If it is asked 
how, the reply is upatiyasMibkyak, i.e., from allusions 
made to such things in discussions. Further, from the text 1 1? 
dtmapahaiapapmdp'’^ etc., which is the utterance of Praja- 
pati, also, the existence of a bodily form for makias is jjredi- 
cated, just as in the form of Parabrahman, in the various 
postures oi saiya-sankalpafva, dsana, etc. Also, Sruti texts 
like Jakshan krldan ramamdm/tp’’'' etc., are found declaring 
that muktas who have acquired the form of Brahman through 
realization are seen taking part in different pastimes. And, 
therefore, Jaiminiacharya declares, on the strength of Sruii 
texts which hint at it, his doctrine that this is the 
exact state of those muktas who realize their form of 
Brahman. Thus having discussed the doctrine treating 
of the muktas in their realized state of Brahman in 
their sdvayava, sagima, savisesha form {Sfivayaramatra 
brahmavddimatam -Hpafimsya), Sripati proceeds t(^ state 
the realized form of Brahman in the niravayam, mshkriya, 
nirvikdsha form. Commenting on IV. 4. 6, Chiti tan- 
mdtrhia taddtmakatvdditi Audulomik, he says that Sruii 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dslt t Ekaimva advi- 
tlyam Brahma i'*''"’ Aimd vd idam agra dsit \ Brahma vd 
idam agra dslt i Satyam gndmm anantam Brahmap’'’^ etc., 
are considered by Audulomiacharya as enunciating that there 
is nothing beyond Brahman and that Brahman is always in 
the form of chaitanya {i.e., Supreme Spirit considered as 
the essence of being and source of all sensation) and that 
form of chaitanya cannot be taken to behave in the jada- 
prapancka form. And that, therefore, as ctmitanya he is 
during all the three times — past, present and future — the 
unchangeable {eka eva) Brahman. Why ? The answer is 
contained in the words taddtmakatmt, because he has had 
the same form, fie is also adriPyam, avyavahdryam, alak- 


Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 
Ait. Upa., I. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 
Taitt. Upa., 11. 1. 
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skanam, ackiniyam, avyapadeiyam, and in fact he is the 
essence of all {ekaima pratyaya saram) as enunciated in 
Sruh texts like Prapanckbpaiamam bantam iivamadvaita^n 
cfuiturtham manyante ; Sa atma sa vigmyak etc. ; Yat 
tad adfi^yam agrahyam ago tram avarnam achakshusrbtram 
tadapanipadam, etc. ; Nityam vibhum sarvagatam susuksk- 
mam'p’’''-^ etc., which declare that Siva Parabrahman is 
Chaitanya (Supreme Essence of Spirit) only and is never 
in the form of body and its organs [sarlra, mdriya, etc.), 
which statement Audulomi contradicts. 

In this way having stated at length, according to the 
one-sided views of the Srutis regarding savayava and nira- 
vayava doctrines respectively, Badarayana conclusively 
states the essence of all the Vedanta as his own opinion, 
in Sutra IV. 4. 7, Evamapyztpanydsdtpurva bhdvddavirbdham 
Bddardyaimk. The expression Evamapyupanydsdt means, 
according to hundreds of Sruti texts, that both the murtd and 
aznurtdioxm^ of existence are seen in Siva Parabrahman just 
as the world {prapancha), wind {pavana), etc., are seen. 
Sruti texts like Dvdveva Brahmanb rupe murtanchd- 
murtameva cha-p^^ Tadddi madhydnta vihinamekam vibhum 
chiddnandam arupam adbhutam ; Untdsahdyam Parameiva- 
ram prabhum trilbchanam mlakazitkam prasdntamp^'^ etc., 
support the view of Badarayana, the sarvaveddnta siddhdnta 
nipuna (who excels in all Vedanta systems), that Siva Para- 
brahman always consists of two forms {murtd and amurtd) 
and therefore the murtd and amurtd forms of existence 
are not irreconcilable. Why.? On account of previous 
existence. Such texts like Pardsya saktik vividhaiva 
sruyate svdbhdviki gndna bala kriydcha Ya dtmd apahata- 

pdpmdk^^ and others declare that Siva Parabrahman consists 
of sarvaiaktitva, apahatapdpmatva and satyakdmatva and 

Mund. Ufa., I. 1. 6. 

Jbid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 
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these are always seen in him. On the strength of the 
maxim if you are ubhayabaldf^ you will attain uhhaya siddhi, 
on account of both sets of Sriitis being strong enough 
(which speak of murid and amtirid), both the forms {murid 
and amurtd) of Brahman are to be accepted. But if we 
accept, on the other hand, the only proof afforded by the 
Sr?iii text, Brdhmand' syamuk/iamdsli, etc., then the proof 
of the following Sruti texts, A/cdSami sarvaga/asya nilyah ; 
Antahpurnd bahihpurnah pimia kumbhamivdrmve ; 
aniahiunyd bakiMunyo mnyakumbha hambarc ; Kham 
vdyuh jydtirdpah priihvl viivasya dlidrimp^"^ Yat param 
Brahma sarmimd, etc., will be contradicted. Moreover, if 
Brahman is understood to be sdvayava (combined with bodily 
form) just as a ghala and limited as such, then, according to 
Sruti texts like T as mad vd etasmdddtmana dkfidah sam- 
b/iuia/zp^" etc., how can the all-pervading Brahman be said 
to be the cause of dkdsa (ether), etc. ? Moreover, the quality 
of being existent in everything will also be contradicted. 
His adhishlhdna in the world cannot be said to happen, for, 
if in accordance with Sruti texts like Satyam gndnam 
anantam Brahma Sa yathd saindhava ghauv’ uaniaro' 
bdhyah krityd rasaghana evam vd are ayamdimdm- 
■mantaro bdhyaJi krithyaJi pragudnaghana evap^"^ Aprdndkya- 
mandh iubhrah] Asarlram vd vasantam name priydpriye; 
etc.,*®® we have to accept that Siva Parabrahman is bodiless 
{niravayava) and attributeless [nirviHes/m) and to conceive of 
him as consisting of chit alone {chimndiratva), then, several 
Sruti texts like So' kdmayata bahusydm prajdycya Tat 
srishtvd tadevdnuprdviiatp^^ Vatovd irndni bkdtdni fdyante\ 
Yma jdtdni jlvanti i Yat prayanti abhisamvibanii i*®* 


Mahopa. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 13. 
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etc., are contradicted, because they would deny to 
Brahman his laksham as being the chief cause of creation. 
Again, according to Sruti texts like Namd hiranya- 
bdhave hiranyavarndya, etc., it is not possible to avoid 
the contradiction. Therefore, it is but right that we should 
accept for Parabrahman both the murid and amurtd forms ; 
if not the Sruti texts relating to meditation in the murid 
form (of Siva Parabrahman) and also those relating to 
meditation in the wmurtd form, such as jakshan krldan 
ramamdna, etc., which provide for the fruits of realization 
for those who meditate in the amurtd form, will be mutually 
contradicting each other. If we state that the murid form 
of Brahman is of an anitya character, then the Sruti text 
Sihirebhirangaih pururupa ugrak., etc., will be contra- 
dicted as the Sruti text (quoted) enunciates that the murid 
form of Brahman is of a permanent character possessing 
form and different limbs. In the Sruii ttxt Apam pddo- 
ham achintya baktih pasydmyachakshuh scdrunotyakarnahp^'^ 
etc., the body and limbs are declared to be not necessary for 
Parabrahman and that even without them, he is capable 
of doing everything independently, and that everything 
can be effected by him. Having thus concluded in the 
Avibhdghia drish%vddhikara7}am that Para^iva Brahman will 
be realized after meditating upon the all-pervading Amurtd 
{vydpaka Amurtd) form in order to attain unity, after being 
free from all disires, Sripati says that Badarayana proceeds 
in the Sankalpddhikarana (IV. 4. 8-12) to establish that 
those who meditate upon Parasiva Brahman of the 
Murtd form will also be benefited by unsurpassed 
{niratisaya) bliss (dnanda). For those who meditate on 
the Murid form (of Brahman) will derive the benefit 
of enjoying by the mere thought of it garlands of 
flowers, sandal, damsels and such like happiness. How .? So 
say Sruti texts like Sankalpddeva asya pitarah samutti- 
shthanii ; Sankalpddeva asya sarva devd gandharvd 


Mahopa., X. 18. 
Rigveda, II. 7. 17. 
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vidyddhardscha samuitisktkanti\ etc., which explain the idea 
of the Sutra that for those who meditate on the form of Miirtd 
Para.€va Brahman even the demy, pitrix, gandharmx, etc., 
come and wait upon them to attend to their wants. This 
is the gist of what is meant by the Sutra. Sruti texts 
like Sa tatra paryeti jakshau kruian ramamdna sthrt- 
bkirvd ydnairvd gndtibhirvd, etc., declare that those who 
meditate on the Murtd Brahman will, having reached 
the stage of satyasankalpa, realize whatever they think 
of. This is in keeping with the established practice 
as laid down in the Srutis. The doubt arises whether 
a mtikta j%va possesses body and limbs or not ; or 
whether he has any settled desire as mentioned above 
{satikalpddini santi na santi) or not; and if he can 
achieve his desire, then, can he independently come 
by it (or satisfy it). Then the (further) doubt arises 
whether the desire of a mukta jlva goes over that of 
the will {sankalpa) of Paramesvara. The answer is 
contained in the texts Atmdnam ckedvijdnlyd dayam 
asimti puriishah \ Kimichchan- kasya kdmdya iarlram 
amisancharet ; Sahavai sasarirasya satah priydpriyaybr- 
apakati rasti ; Asa-nra^n vd vasantam na priydpriye 
pruiyatha-, etc., which, after declaring that while in the 
carnal body misery cannot be got rid of, in the end — ■ 
according to Sruti texts like Asmdt sarlrdt samuttkdya 
paranjbti upasampadya svma rupena atdiiniskpadyatap^^ 
etc., — when the soul is released there will be no bodily 
form for the mukta. So say the Sruti texts. And 
therefore the need for any effort (for aiarlratm) does 
not arise {i.e., the released soul loses its bodily form 
as a matter of course). Moreover, in this world the 
need arises even for kings and the like to determine 
to achieve a result and therefore they call for all the 
necessary attempts and finally they gain their desires. 
Then, if it is asked, why should one labour so much for 
mukti when it is automatically obtained without any 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 

Chch. Vm. 3. 4. 
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exertion by merely desiring it, the answer is, “ Yes, by mere 
determined will, he will attain muktV\ iox, Sruti texts like 
Sayadi pitrilbka kamb bhavati ; sankalpadeva asya pitara 
samuiiiskthanii, etc., declare that a mukta can have 
before him even his fathers and others, who are bound to 
come and stand before him at his mere desire. But the 
Sruti texts do not say that a mukta, can attain his desires 
only after attempting and labouring for them. (That is, his 
mere desire for anything will be satisfied.) This establishes 
that the position of a mukta is one where mere resolves on 
his part are enough to have them realized. According to 
Sruti texts like Sa ekadha bhavati tridha bhavati panchadha, 
saptadhd, etc., the Atman, though an undivided one, appears 
as if it were many and divided (achchedasya) ; yet, all these 
(divided) forms denote that one undivided Brahman in his 
apparently divided form having a seeming body and limbs. 
The expression iarirdbhdva only denotes a reference to the 
meditation of Brahman in his niravayava form. 

Moreover, the use of the expression aiarlratva denotes 
the non-existence of a carnal bodily form subject to karma. 
Therefore it is that to a mukta, though his bodily form was 
very much loved by him, while he was in the bondage of 
carnal existence, it at last becomes to him an object of hate 
{apriyahetuh). Thus it is settled that the form that a 
mukta assumes in order to obtain Kailasa as a bhakta 
is one which is extraordinary and all-effulgent like 
that of Paramesvara {aprdkriia jybtirmayatvena para- 
mesvara sariravat), and free from all causes that go to make 
for unhappiness {71a dukkhahetiiK). Verily if it is questioned 
whether agreeably to the Rdjabhrutya nydya (the maxim of 
the king and the subject), even though a bhakta reaches 
Maha Kailasa in the realized state, he has still a kind of 
respect for and fear of Paramesvara as regards the duties of 
subordination {pdratantrya) and worship (/^a^V-^arya) which 
are, therefore, the source of fear {bhayahetuh), the answer is 
that it is not so ; for, if that be so, there will be induced a 
contradiction with Sruti texts such as Ana 7 idam Brahmanb 
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vidvanna bibhUi kutascham,*^^ etc. This doubt is removed 
by the next Sufm (IV. 4. 9) Atayeva chananyadhipatih, 
^''Therefore Ananyadhipatih” i.e.^ “ Therefore the lordless 
state.” For the very reason that a niukta is (called) a satya- 
sankalpaf^^ he becomes also lordless {ananyadhipatih). The 
state of ananyddhipatitvam involves the status of vidhmishe- 
dhatvam, i.e., freedom from the prohibitions resulting from 
ordinances.*''”” From the status of vidhinishedhatvam results 
apratihata satyasankalpatvam, i.e., a satyasankalpatvam 
from which he is not beaten back. Therefore, according to 
the Srutis, he realizes satyasankalpatva and ananyddhipatitm. 
Therefore, according to the Sruti text Sa Svardf, bhavati, 
etc., he rightly becomes svarat [i.e., identified with the self- 
refulgent (Brahman)]. This is the result of his meditation 
and worship of the all-powerful almighty Siva, which has 
brought him to the stage of satyasankalpatva and sarva- 
kdmdvdptitva. And hence to the state of ananyddhipatitva. 
This is according to the Sruti text Siva ekd dkyeyah 
hivamkarah sarvam at/yat parityajya, etc. Ananyddhipati 
is one who has no other to lord over him — Sivetarah na 
vidyate anyah adhipatih yasya so a^ianyddhipatti),. He is 
not controlled by any other (than Siva). Therefore he is 
as independent {svaiantra) as Siva {Sivavat svatantrd) 
himself. Thus it is said in the Skdnda (Purdna) : Sivaika- 
nishthd prathita kshamlndm Sivetaradhydna nishedhakdndm i 
TritjUkrita Brahmapurandardndni kim dushkritam Sankara 
kinkardndm n eVz, etc.””^ By denoting anajzyddhipatitva for 
a mukta, he is considered to have attained independence, 

Taitt. Upa„ II. 9. A wise man as soon as he realizes the 
Ananda state of Brahman has nothing to fear. 

Nnr;»<j=Truth ; and N<7«.4a/^.r=refiection. The reflection of 

truth. 

Brahman is described as nishedha Seshah, i.e., free from all 
kinds of prohibition. 

What sin should Brahma and Vishnu have committed for them 
to treat with such contempt those declared devotees who endued with 
the exalted quality of forbearance meditate only on Siva and those 
(others) who prohibit meditation on any other (deity) but Siva? 
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by which is meant that he is no longer a subordinate bound 
to perform any duty of a binding character. He loses natural- 
ly also such duties which have a binding character as they 
disappear (on his attaining ananyMhipatitvd). This means 
that there is no other than Paramesvara {na a^iya Para- 
mMvara) to control him, because he will have passed the 
stage where the flow of births and deaths as ordained by 
Siva and the connected ordinances of a prohibitory nature 
{vidhmishMha iasira patha atitatvai) prevails. Why } 
Because he has turned away from the bonds which enchain- 
ed his soul {pasu vyavruttek). It is but right that those who 
are distinguished by sins {dosha viiishtdndm) and bound 
down by the scent of the three desires (dharma, artha and 
kdma) should be bound by the ordinances of Siva for 
performing karma. But, on the contrary, for those Mahat- 
mas, who have assumed the form of Siva {Biva sdrupya 
dharindm), who are never decreasing in their happiness, 
who are always just like Siva, who are always all-knowing 
{Bivavai sarvagnatvddmdm) like him, who are devoid of 
self-love {abhimdna) having exhausted it, who are beyond 
birth, death and fear of misery — for beings with 
such characteristics, it is no contradiction that they enjoy 
ever-increasing bliss {ananda) and self-rejoicing according 
to their own desire {svdtmdrdmatvena svatantratvam 
avirddham). Verily according to Sruti texts such as Yadd 
sarve pramuchyantd kdmd yasya hridisthitdh i Athamartyd 
amritd bhavatyatra Brahma samabnuieh^^ II Baddhdhi vdsand 
baddhd mbkshassydt vdsand kshayah^Vdsandtdnara7nBrahman 
mokshaityabhidhlyaie i Na mdkshd nabhasah pruskthd 
na pdidle na bhutale i Sarvdbd sankshaye cheiah kshayo 
mdksha itlryate, n etc.,®®® a mukta is understood to be freed 
from all desires. The experience of a mukta, according to 

Katha. Upa.,Nl.l^. 

When a mortal is absolutely free from mental desire of every 
kind, lie becomes an immortal and thus enjoys happiness along vfith 
Brahman. Having been once bound by the bondage of smell (of 
past good and bad actions), as soon as he attains mdksha, he ceases 
from such bondage of smell (of past good and bad actions), And as 
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texts like Kim karbmi kva gachchami kim gn/innami 
tyajmni kim ; Yan mayapuritam vihmn mahat kalpiunbima 
yaikd, etc., occurring in the Mukfduubhava Sniii, is 
that as he soon leaves this on release) he begins 

to contemplate : “ Where shall I go ? “ What shall 

I do?” ‘‘Which way shall I follow?”, ‘‘ Wliich (way) 
should I abandon ? ” ‘‘I have been all along in this world 
as a particle of water in the vast ocean (of life).” This 
shows that he has no other place to aim at in particular. 
Therefore a mukta will keep moving on according to the 
Sriiti texts Sa (atm paryeti fakskum krlda)!. ramanmiah 
sthribhirvd ydnairvd gndtibhirvd, etc., by playing about 
in joy, sometimes with those damsels whom he meets as 
associates in travelling, in vehicles, sometimes along 
with some of his kinsmen he meets on the road. For such 
a mukta, can vyavahdm be ever applicable to him ? 

Sruti texts such as Ndnyat kinchana niishat ; Vdc/idmm- 
bhanani vlkdrd iidmadheya^n mrittiketyeva satyam ; A to 
anyathd artham natu dvit%yamasti, etc., do not indi- 
cate that there is any other thing than Brahman. So 
also, elsewhere, Sruti texts like Ya dtmani tishthan ya 
dtmanb antarbyamdtmdna vedayasydtmd iariram ya dtmdnam 
antard ayamiti f .Sh: ta dtmd antarydmyamrutah i Antah 
pravishlah sdstd /andndm ; Gfid gnau dvdu ajdvl&dm^au 
Dvd supanid,^^^ etc., declare that the jlva and Bfahman are 
different from each other, though Sruti texts like Tattva- 

soon as he attains vwksha, all such bondage (of smell) becomes 
destroyed. Oh Brahman ! it is the destruction of that smell of 
bondage that is called moksha. There is no moksha in the sky nor 
is it in the lower regions nor on this earth. But moksha lies only in 
the absolute destruction of all desires. 

A called MukUkapanishad is found in the collection 

of 108 Upaiii shads called the AshtOttaraiatopanishad published by 
Nirnaya Sagara Press. It is quoted by Anandatirtha (under the 
identical name of MukHkopanishad) when commenting on Brahma- 
Siitra III. 4. 49. Attavishkurvannanvay&t. The texts quoted by 
Sripati do not, however, occur in the MukHkopanishad. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. ‘’‘’® Mund. Upa., HI. 1. I. 
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masi, etc., point to abheda. Thus bhMa and are 

referred to by Sruti texts, so that it is not possible for 
Vedantins to determine which is the correct way to 
follow. The mukta being thus in a puzzle, if the doubt 
arises whether dhanna-jignasa is the only fit thing, then 
there is evident the three-fold doctrine enunciated in the 
next Sutra, Abhavam badarirahahylvam (IV. 4. 10). Sruti 
texts like Sadeva somyedamagra aslt ; Ekamevadvitlyam 
Brahma Yatra nanyat pasyati 7ianyat irunoti ndnyadvija- 
ndti sabhumaf^'^ Nehandndsti kinchana,^^^ etc., determinately 
prohibit for the past, present and future bheda. Though jagat 
does not really exist and j%va, Isvara, etc., do not exist, yet, 
for the time being, just as we mistake the rope for the ser- 
pent, all that we see is but a mere illusion [mithydtvameva), 
much like as our imagining that a rabbit has two horns. 
Thus says Badari. Therefore in order to bring it thoroughly 
home to the pupils that the jagat is an illusion, 
the existence of the jagat has been invented in keep- 
ing with the Sruti texts, reasoning (yuhti) and experience 
(anubhava), and in conformity with the maxims adhydro- 
pdpavdddbhydni nishprapancham prapanchatcd'^'^ etc. This 
seems much like the description of a king born as a son to 
a barren woman and ruling over a kingdom. That the 
jagat is mithyd is the true doctrine of Badari. Thus, in 

Chch. Ufa., VI. 2. 1. 

Itid., VII. 2. 4. 

3id., VI. 2. 1. 

Adhyarofa in Vedanta means falsely attributing the properties 
of one thing to another — for example, considering Brahman, who is 
not really the material world, to be the material world ; and apavada 
is a refutation as of a wrong imputation of belief. In order to 
teach what adhydropa and apavada mean, the teacher exemplifies 
the case of jagat. The is seen to be in existence, though it 
does not exist as a matter of fact. Even the Srutis contain fictitious 
texts in order to exemplify this fact. That is, the Srutis have 
these texts only for purposes of teaching (the non-existence of the 
world) and not for teaching its existence. The invention {kalpana) 
is for teaching the truth to thousands of disciples and not to testify 
to their literal correctness, See note 175 on page 320 

m . . ' . : f 
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this way, after pointing out the main points of contradiction 
in the Sruf/'s and also pointing out where they partly stand 
to reason, Badari discusses holding the pure Advaila [kcvala 
advaild) doctrine that the jagat is but an illusion {mithyd^. 
In order to contradict such an opinion, the Sutrakara 
enunciates the following Sutra in order to establish his 
own view (IV. 4. 11): B/mvam Jaimmirvikalpamananat. 
Sruti texts like Jydiishtdmena svargakamo yajeta ; Bhuti- 
kai)ib vnytiva hmtamalabheta ; Karmachitb lokah ksklyate ; 
Punyachito Lokah Leshlyate ; Pdpenandhd mdkb badhirb Svano 
bhavati ; Pimyena vidydvdn dkanavdn bhbgavdn bkavati, etc., 
show without contradiction that according to the ordinances 
of God all actions which are devoid of punya such as 
brakmahatya^ siirdpdna, etc., will certainly lead to Naraka 
and other nether worlds. And similarly all virtuous deeds 
will surely lead to the enjoyment of experiences in Svarga 
and the like regions. Sruti texts like Yagnena ddnma 
tapasd nd^akma, etc., explain clearly that actions done 
without any particular desire but purely for propitiating 
Paramesvara, such as sacrificial offerings done at the Jybtish- 
tbma sacrifice and the like, will finally purge the jwa 
of all sins and lead to Brahmagndna and salvation [sddhaka- 
tva). Jaimini considers that the jlva, Isvara and the 
prapancha beginning with the Veda (nigama), the Bdstras 
idgania) and their innate properties as absolutely eternal 
(not illusory). Why.'* VikalpdmanaJidt ; vividhah kalpb 
vikalpah. To invent in different ways is to mutilate the 
truth of the Bdstras. If jagat is granted to be mithyd, then 
we are reduced to the doctrine of the Bauddhas and others. 
Then the sacrificial rite of Jybtishtbma and the enjoyment of 
the fruits thereof, or the fruits accorded by the commission 
of wrong acts such as brahmahatya and the like, would not 
have existed in the least. Therefore, even what is laid down in 
the Agama as an act to be done will go frustrated. If that be 
so, then, texts like Sa ekadkd bhavati tridhd bhavati pancha^ 
dhd bhavati \ iti, etc,, will prove clear contradictions of the 
Srutis themselves. Therefore, it is the firm doctrine of 
Jaimini that jlva, livara and the rest, together with the 
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jagat, are eternal and that jlva and Isvara are different from 
each other. This should be accepted as the bhedavdda 
doctrine of Jaimini. In this way. to harmonise these two 
doctrines, each of which stands partially in agreement 
with the Srutis, and to remove all contradictions 
between them and to establish the truth, the Sutrakara 
gives in the next Sutra his own opinion in the form of 
the Dvaiiadvaita doctrine {dvaitddvaitdtmaka svamatam), 
which harmonises with the whole of what is said in the Veda, 
Vedanta and the Agamas. In the next Sutra (IV. 4. 12) 
Dvddasdhavad ubhaya vidkam Bddardyandtak, the attain- 
ing of is established. For what reason is 

the pure Advaita doctrine which is based on gmna and 
supported only partially by the Sruti texts and for what 
reason, the Dvaita doctrine, which substantiates only karma, 
bhakti and yoga, become mutuall}'’ contradictory, for the 
same reason, the whole Vedanta declares as its chief purport 
that dvaitddvaita is what is to be rejoiced at [abhipreta). 
Sruti texts like Yathd nadyah syandamdnah samudre stam 
gachchanti namarupe vihdya \ Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamupaiti divyam Brahma- 
viddpndti param \ Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati li 
Tattvamasi ; Aham Brahmdsmi ; etc., declare de- 
cisively that gndnakarma ubhaydtmaka ubhayavidham dvaitd- 
dvaita matam zs Badarayana’s doctrine. What ubhaya- 
vidham means is that during the samsdra period, both 
Brahman and piva exist separately in the relationship of 
(worshipped) and updsaka (worshipper), and their 
existence as different entities is absolutely true {pdra- 
mdrthika satyatvam). In the state of mdksha, they exist in 
the relationship of the river which winds its way to the sea 
{nadl samudravat) and agreeably to the bhramara-klta nydya, 
the j%va being naturally released of its/lm state, attains that 

Mimd. upa.. III. 2. 8. 

Tailt. Upa., II. 1. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

.fffdhad. Upa., I. 4. 10, 
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all-pervading {vyafiaM), undivided {akhanda) and supreme 
dkCida furm [panwiakd&arupa) and bears the characteristics 
of sat, chit and dmuda, and becomes possessed of all that 
unrivalled, all-knowing quality (sarm^mztmdi sdd/icimna 
gumkam), acquires all the gums of Parabrahraan, Parasiva, 
Sivasankara, Rudresvara, Mahfideva and others and claims 
all the ternis by which Parabrahman is called. Badarayana 
thus establishes that the jlvci realizes Parabrahmatva by 
attaining it. 

By the term dvdda&dhavat it is understood that in 
accordance with Sruti texts like Yathd dvdda&dkam ruddhi- 
kdmd iipQyiih’^vA Dvddamkena prajdkdmam ydjayet, etc., the 
jlzm acquires the results derived from both the sacrifices 
{i.e., Ruddhikdma and Prajdkdma) and is enabled to reach 
the true state of Parabrahman. This is accepted by Bada- 
rayana. Whereas in Mantra Sruti texts like Dvd su- 
parndP^^ etc., fwa and Brahman are both described as 
possessed of different characteristics and whereas only 
in Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., the unity 
of jlva and Brahman is also described, therefore, the 
supreme truth {paramdrtha) of both of these sets of 
Srutis should be accepted in the doctrine of bheddbheda. 
As it is declared that all Srutis speak nothing but 
the truth, and as very many Srziti texts, Purdnas and 
Purvdchdras bear testimony to, dheddhheda is the only 
doctrine that can be accepted as true. If not, if the 
meaning of the Srutis is lessened (sanhoche), the proofs ( mdna) 
will be contradicted and other great Vedic contradictions 
will result. It has been pointed out in one of the foregoing 
Sutras, Adhikantu bhMamrdesdt,^~^ etc., that the Dvaila 
doctrine that jiva and Brahman are admittedly different 
from each other, is established as true. At the same 
time the Sutra, Tadananyatvam drambhana§abdddibhyah, 
points to the truth of the Advaita doctrine. Similarly in the 

Mund. Ufa., 111. 1. 1. 

““ Chch. Ufa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brahma-Sutras, 11. \.Tl. 

im., II. 1. 14. 
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Sutra, Lokavattu lllakaivalyam, etc., the sporting cha- 
racter of Paramesvara {Paramesvarasya Hid) is pointed out. 
Such Srutis as refer to the occasions in which the Dvaita 
character of Paramesvara is exhibited, have also been pointed 
out. It has also been explained that the term kaivalya 
indicates the absolute unity of j%va and Brahman. The 
truth of texts like Neha ttdndsH kinchana, etc., which 
declare abfmda., which means that there is no existence 
separate from Brahman, has also been clearly established. 
If it is asked what are we to do with those texts which 
declare the bodily form (murtatva) of Siva Parabrahman, 
the answer is that they should only be taken merely as the 
sport {lllaiva praydjanam) of Paramesvara inasmuch as they 
serve the useful purpose of indicating to the bhakta the way 
of realization and how to realize mukti. Therefore Siva 
himself, having assumed the form of a Ilia mangala vigraha 
(an auspicious sporting image), manifested through his lustre 
his own true condition {tattva) through a material world, and 
thereby brought into existence through Hiranyagarbha 
the pervasive nature of his qualities as declared in the Vedas. 
Therefore a murmikshu following the path laid out in the 
Vedas and meditating and worshipping the murta and the 
amurta forms of Parasiva Brahman finally realizes Para- 
brahman from a bodily form into a bodiless form, and 
attains kaivalya mukti {i.e., absolute unity — unity in its 
essence) with him, just as ghee which manifests itself 
in a liquid form when it is in the stage of melting 
assumes again its original solid hardened {kdthinya) 
form, when it is allowed to cool itself. If not, to whom 
else is it possible to attain to that state of absolute 
unity with Siva ? Sruti texts like Visvddkikd Rudrd 
maharshih Hlranyagarbham pasyata jdyarmnam sand 
devaisubhayd smrityd samyunaktu ; Vo brahmdnam 

Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 33. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Name of Brahman as born from a golden-egg. 

Mahdpa.. Xl. l%. 

im., XII. 
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vldadhiifi pTinmn i Ydmivedamscha pmhiiwli tasDiai > Tamhi 
devtrm dfinalniddhi prakdiam. mumukshurvai ^aranain aham 
pyapadyl^ etc., sufficiently explain in several ways what 
has been above stated. And, hence, there could be no 
room for any manner of doubt. For the text Sdnkkya- 
yt'ttyaic prithtik bdldJt pravadanti na panAilddt etc., applies. 
It is only those undeveloped young men who praise at 
length Sdnkhya yoga (which speaks of Dvaiia) ; but 
never so a man of advanced knowledge {pandita). Thus 
Krishna {i.e., Krishna Dvaipayana) himself has given 
out that the Dvaitddvaiia doctrine is what, in his opinion, 
should be preferred. And therefore a one-sided view 
(either dvaita or advaita only) is incorrect {asamanjasa). 

Sripati commenting next on IV. 4. 13, Tasya- 
bkme sandhyavadupapatteh^ says that just as in the 
Samajivayddhikarctna., it was mentioned that all VMmita 
ends by declaring that Brahmaprapti (realization of 
Brahman) is the final goal after attaining Brahma- 
gfidna, so, in the same manner, it has been pointed out 
by means of the illustration of the DvMaidha yagna that in 
conformity with the maxim that double realization (accom- 
plishment) is obtained, by the strength of double means, 
and that all Vedanta by the force of its virtuous merits 
proves the author’s own doctrine bheddbheda as regards 
jwa and Brahman. By this means, it is clearly shown 
that the method of meditation and worship of the bodily 
{savayava) form of Brahman will necessarily lead to the 
realization of the bodiless (iiiravayava) form of Brahman. 
Sruti texts like Prapanchopabamam bantam bivam 
advaitam chatmtkam manyante ; .51? dtmd savigmyabi 

bivddvaitah ; Eka em Rudrb na dvitiydya tasthuh ; Eka- 
■meva advltlyam BraJima ; Sa Ikshatd Imdn Idkdn srujdye 
yema satyakdmah satyasankalpah ; etc., declare that after 

&v-eta. 

Atharvaiiras. 

Cf. Mtareya Upa., III. 1. Sa ikshata iman lokan loka- 
palamscha annamebhyab- 
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he realizes niravayava Brahman, he will realize the further 
characteristics of Brahman, such as his advitlyatva, 
satyasankalpatva, etc. As stated in Sruti texts like 
Tasmat va etasmdi dimana dkdsah satnbkuiah, etc., he 
will gradually thereafter attain the three-fold qualities of 
becoming part of Supreme {pradhdna) Brahman by 
losing his divided power ; by acquiring the Supreme 
Brahman’s power of bringing into existence by his Hid 
this cobweb of a creation consisting of bhuta (beings) 
and bhautika (material elements) ; and during that 
Supreme Brahman’s contracted state {i.e., in his dormant 
condition), he acquires by his satyasankalpa character 
this cobweb of a world. Therefore there is no 
contradiction in creating the (real) world in his state 
of Supreme Brahman consisting of undivided {advitlya) 
and (divided) sadviilya characters. Why t Because of 
the proof demonstrated in the joint state of sandhyd 
(where the union of light and darkness, in the morning 
or evening) is exhibited, and also in the two conditions 
of prabddha and supti (wakefulness and sound sleep), 
when the dreaming state is experienced ; as in these 
joint conditions, in the creations of the world also the 
joint condition (co-existing with Brahman and separated 
from Brahman) is experienced. 

For example, in the dreaming state, according to the 
Sruti text beginning with Atha rathdn ratkayo^dn prutkak 
srujate and ending with Atha vMantdn pushkarinyah 
samprata srujate sahikarteti ; and in other texts like Yeshu 
supteshu jdgarti kdmam kdmam purusho nirmimdnah ; 
Tadeva sukram tadbrahma tadevdmruta mucky ate i 
tasminlldkdh sritdh sarve tadundnyeti kaschana, etc. ; 

Tain. Upa., II. 1. 

He acquires the three characteristics of the Supreme Brahman, 
Anting srishp, sthiti dcaA laya. 

In the state of advitiya, i.e., unity, the world is in Brahman ; 
in the divided state, f.tf., it is in the state. 

Brahma- Sutras, IV. 4. 13. 

Kath.Upa., VI. 1. 
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the jtt'a, though he had never seen anythiiig before, 
in his state of wakefulness, yet during his dreaming 
state, experiences by the aid of his good luck, the 
existence of several creations {sris/iU\ made by Para- 
inrsvara during that state. Therefore, during his dreaming 
state, even though he is sleeping, he has two kinds of 
experience — dreaming and sleeping — which are not 

contradicted. Similarly, the doctrine of bhhiabluuia is 
not contradicted even in the realized state {miiktasydp!), 
because there still remains in him (the mulct a), the smell 
of pmmhdha {pmrabdhavasana) which exists in pyakyiti 
(prakri/irasti). By this, it is clearly concluded that 
when he is in Sivaloka, enjoying all the undiminished 
happiness, being absolutely freed from every vestige of 
smell of his former life, he will be in fact one with Siva 
experiencing all that of Siva himself [Jcevala Bivaikya 
kaivalyanubh’xvd). Now, a doubt arises, in the second 
part of the mukti state of Siva Parabrahman, whether a 
jada or lifeless thing [i.e., Pradhdna) can also acquire 
the characteristic of Sackckidananda by being one with 
him, though Pyadkdna is a prdrabdhavasand, which 
attaches itself to a 7}tukta. The answer is that in the 
doctrine of bheddbheda, there can be no such doubt. 
Because just as chetana and acMtaux and light and 
darkness, though absolutely opposite to each other in 
their character, co-exist, similarly Pyadhdm co-exists 
with Siva without any contradiction, because in the 
sadvitlya character of Siva, it {Pradkana) co-exists 
naturally. Similarly even in the case of a mukta, this 
is an acquired characteristic (in his realized condition). 

In the state of dependence (sdpeks/iatm) (of a mukta), 
the saiyakdmatva, which is established in the Sruti 
text, Satyakdma satyasankalpa, etc., would be contradicted. 
When according to the Sruti text, Apdnipddd javam 
grihltd, etc., a mukta has attained independence {prapta 
svdtantrya) and has no more need for penance or medi- 
tation {sddhauJdntara nirapekskatayd), he having acquired the 


Bveta. Vpa., III. 19. 
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characteristic of sarvakartrutva, if he is to co-exist with 
Pradhana {Pmkriii) as if in a dependent condition, then he 
is still seen dependent and thus a mutual contradiction 
arises. The explanation for this is that no such mutual 
contradiction need be apprehended ; for the co-existence of 
advitlya and sadviilya states (of Brahman with Pradkana) is 
generally quite possible without such contradiction. Just 
as light and darkness co-exist, Siva and Pradhma do co-exist. 
In the Sruti text Tasmatva etasmdt dtmana dkdsak sambhu- 
tah, etc., in which the expression tasmdi stands for Pra- 
dhdndU the expression Uasmdt for Paramdtma ; from these 
{dkdia, etc.) the existing {bhutd) and the created {bhautika) 
came into being ; and the indeclinable vd denotes the state of 
co-existence together. For Sruti texts like Mdydntu prakri- 
tim vindydt mdymantu mahesvaram i Tasydvayava bJiutb- 
ttham vydptam sarvamidam jagat ii Pardsya ^aktih vivi- 
dhaiva sruyate svdbhdvikl gndnabala kriydchap'^^ etc., explain 
that Mdyd being dependent on Siva in the creation of the 
world, naturally co-exists with him and therefore in the Sutra 
it is stated tasyabkdve sandhyavat upapatteh. Here the ex- 
pression tasyabhdve means Sivddktna pradhd7ia vikdsa sad- 
bhdve (the manifesting power of Pradkdna, i.e., subordinate to 
the will of Siva though co-existing with him) and the expres- 
sion sandhyavat means tanutraya madhydvagata lingasarl- 
ram svapndvasthdcha vyavahriyate, i.e., establishes the co- 
existing condition of the germ of the carnal body and the 
dreaming conditions of — the scent of — previous existence. 
Just as the practice of meditation, as laid down in the whole 
of the Vedanta, is the means {hetu) for an ignorant {mudha) 
muniukshu to reach the stage of a niukta, mukta dasdsu mu- 
mukshu, so does the seed of doubt in the pmrvapaksha l^sd to 
the siddkdjita. In the same way, the germ of the carnal 
body [lingasarlra) is the means for the development of the 
visible material (perishable) bodily form {stkula sarlra) 
for its functions. So, &ivagndna is the means for removing 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

VI. 8. 
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ignorance and realizing moksha. Therefore, by way of 
‘ illustration ’ Siva Parabrahman is shown to co-exist with 
Jagat srishti. 

Moreover, when the jiva during the period of profound 
meditation {samddki kale) is almost on the verge of attaining 
the state of mukti^ he will be experiencing that state of 
Brahman knowledge and that state of bliss {dfiamla), being 
absolutely free from the touch of any desire connected with 
the outside forces {bdhyendriya), which is usually experi- 
enced by Sivayogins. This is explained in Sruii texts like 
Atmakridd dtmaratir dtmdnandasya svardt bhavati ; Sb)- 
iiiute sarvdn kdmdn saha brahmand vikas child, etc. By this 
is meant that the jlva assumes the means for attaining 
Kailasa by assuming sdrupya. From this assumed state, 
he will realize that (condition of the absolute muktd). In 
the Sruii text Akdsasariram Brak7na satydtma prdndrdmam 
mana dnandam, etc., it is said that Mahakailasa which 
is the abode of Sadasiva, is realized as the result of para?m 
dnanda after all desires pertaining to outside forces have 
been absolutely given up. The mana dnandam 

in the text (quoted above) means ma^iasi dnandd yasya salt 
mand7iandah, perfect joy in his mind. Praiieshu dsaman- 
tdt ramata iti prdndrdmak — this determines his (the 
mukta’s) state. It is also stated in Sruii texts like Sdnti 
samruddham amrutam, etc., which mean the niuktct s 
form is that of being eternally virtuous {tat kirlrasya satya- 
tvam), eternally peaceful {sdnti karatvam) and eternally 

Sripati in quoting the Sruti text Mayaiitn prakritim, etc. 

Upa., IV. 10) suggests that maya and prakriti are synonymous 
with each other and MaheSvara is termed Mayin. Out of the avayava, 
the world is manifested. With this compare the view of Ananda- 
tirtha, who quotes the Sriiti text thus : — Mdy&niu prakritim vindyat 
niaymantn maheivaram i Mahdmayety avid yeti niyatir mdhimticha i 
Prakritir vdsanetyeva tavechchat nanta kathyaiew Anandatirtha suggests 
that Maya is only the will of God existing not differently along with 
Brahman but in him {vide Anandatirtha, Brahma-Sutra Bhashyd). 

TaUt.Upa.,ll.\. 

JUd., I. 6. 

Ibid. 
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lasting {amrutatvam). Even here the state of the meditator 
should also be considered, as of Sivananda form. An 
alternative form, denoting the same idea, is enunciated in 
the next Sutra — Bhdve jdgradvat {W . A. 14). Just as the 
gross body {sthula iarlra) in its state of repose assumes the 
subtle body {sukskma sarlra) and experiences the results of 
its virtuous and sinful actions and subsequently attains 
the wakeful state of [jdgradavastha), in the same way 
at the time when Prakriti, the inert sakti in Siva, is to 
come into play manifests itself), Siva Parabrahman 

exhibits himself in the two forms of sukshma and sthula 
and thereby shows the five-fold means of his creation [jagat 
sriskti, sthiti, laya, tirddJmna and anugrahd) and his methods 
of concealing and favouring [tirddhdna and aiiugraha). By 
this, even though a niukta is free from all worldly bondage, 
yet by reason of his possessing the Lingaiarira, he cannot 
help undergoing all the experiences in the different worlds — 
this and the next — so that, after experiencing all, he will 
realize Siva Parabrahman. And, therefore, this Sutra 
points out that a mukta should experience all (he desires). 
It is also described that even Mahadeva, the Lord of Gods, 
did several acts, such as the destruction of Vyaghrasura, 
Gajasura and Tripurasura, and the drinking of poison, 
and protecting his faithful follower Markandeya (in order to 
show his bhaktas that all should be done by one if it has been 
ordained he should do them). For it is said in Sruti texts 
like B/udyate hridayagranthih chchidyante sarva samsaydh i 
Ksklyante chdsya karmdni tasmin drish^ pardvare ii and 
Yadd sarvt pramuchyante kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh i Atha 
martyd amritb bhavatyatra Brahma samasnute\ etc., that 
one should get himself freed from all doubts, which will help 
him to shake off the ties of bondage when all his further 
karma will be at an end and Brahman realized by him. 
These and other similar texts declare that the truth of Siva’s 
true nature will only be then revealed to such of those who 
can strenuously attempt to understand it by their absolute 
absence of worldly desires and real knowledge. 


Mund. upa., II. 2. 9. 
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Verily, according to Sriiti texts like Muktah Swasamd 
bhavltx So' mute sarvan kdindu saha Braiimand vipasckitd,^*^ 
etc., a mukia in the beginning having obtained a status 
equal to that of Siva as the result of his meditation and 
worship, will proceed from one heavenly place to another 
with a heavenly body and finally becomes absorbed in Siva. 

But if it is doubted how he can proceed from one 
heavenly place to another in different heavenly forms and at 
the same time continue to be on a level with Siva [Siva- 
sdmyatvam), the Sutrakara clears the doubt in the next 
Sutra (IV. 4. 15), Pradlpavaddvesastathd hi darsayati. 
Just as a light kept in a particular place throws its rays so 
as to light up the space surrounding it, similarly there is 
nothing strange in the dtma, being only in a particular part 
of the body, throwing its light throughout the body. Even 
so, though the chaitanya {jwa) stays only within the precincts 
of the heart, its consciousness extends all over the body. 
In the same manner, here also, the same understanding is 
to prevail. A mukta (who at first) possesses self-knowledge 
in a contracted (narrow) form is not capable of being present 
everywhere simultaneously. Because a mukia has not, in 
the state of his narrow knowledge, still grasped that particu- 
lar knowledge whereby he can be simultaneously present, 
whenever he likes, according to his determination, the 
Sutra uses the words tathdhi darsayati. {Similarly he, 
Bddardyana, proves.) For the Sruti text says Vdldgra iata- 
bhdgasya saiadhd kalpitasyacha i Bhdgb jlvali savigmyah 
sachdnantydya kalpate ii etc. Similarly, the jwa gradually 
acquires a controlling power over karma and the power of 
existence in a sukshma form, just as Paramesvara, which 
enables him, as he desires, to create any number of bodies 
simultaneously so as to assume such forms and travel 
wherever he wants. For, as it is said in Sruti texts like 

Taiti. Upa., II. 1. A practically becomes one on a level 

with Siva ; he enjoys all his desires along with the wise Brahman. 

Know that if the end of a hair follicle is divided into a 
hundred parts, one of the hundred parts represents the size of the 
jlva, which is capable of dividing itself ad infinitum. 
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Sa ekadha bhavati dvidha bhavati tridha bhavati sahasradha 
bhavati,^^^ etc., that as the result of meditation and worship 
of Paramesvara, he [jlva], out of His grace, obtains the 
power of assuming several forms simultaneously. It is to be 
understood as ascertained truth that the Sastra which treats 
of the atomic character of the jwa is one which deals with 
the j%va in bondage {baddha j%vd). Verily, if it is asked 
whether a mukta has, like a family man, his worldly body 
and sensory organs — i.e., worldly existence — and if so what 
the difference between the two is, the answer is, he has not. 
A mukta, by virtue of his having realized the Purushartha 
— one of the four principal objects of human life — has 
no worldly desires to look to, though he is connected with 
the world. On the other hand, a mukta is bent upon 
meditating upon Brahman only in all his glory. And in that 
place — in the world of the Brahman {Brahma prapancha ) — ■ 
the Sruti text Many at paiyati nanyat srunbti iianyat vijdnati 
sabhumd, etc., says that a mukta experiences nothing but 
Brahman. Moreover, it is said in Sruti texts like Etat tato 
bhavati', Akdsa sarlram Brahma', Satydtma prdndrdmam 
manadnandam sdntisamruddham amrutam^*^^ q\.c., and also 
in the texts Apnoti svdrdjyam dpnbti manasampattih, 
etc., that a ^nukta will obtain the happiness of his 
natural place, i.e., that of the state of Siva Parabrahman 
{Sivasya P arabrahmanah padam). Further, after realizing 
that state, he becomes an absolute yogi who has fully realiz- 
ed his entire wishes in Parabrahman. If it is asked what 
further remains to be realized by a mukta, the answer is, the 
Sruti text says : — Vdkpatisckakshushpatihsrdtrapatir vigTid- 
napatischa bhavati ; ®®“ i.e., the state of lordship of speech 
and observation ; also the lordship of hearing and knowledge, 
by which he can have command over his speech and 


Chch. Ufa., VII. 26. 2. 

Dharnia, artha, kama and moksha are the four Purusharihas. 
He sees nothing else but Brahman, he hears nothing else but 
Brahman and he knows nothing but Brahman. Chch. Ufa., IV, 1, 
Taitt. Ufa.,1. 6. 

Ibid., 
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knowledge. In this way, a mukta will have realized the 
high state of Sivapada in Mahakailasa and continue there for 
an endless period of time, in the purity of his affections, in 
the assembly of miiktas {v'dvajalain bhavat'i). What follows 
next ? The Sruti text goes Aka&a sarlram Brakmaiva, etc. 
The mukta acquires the power of Paraprakriti (the natural 
form of Brahman) and Paramasatia, (the Supreme Brahman 
existence, i.e.y reality) and forms himself into the all-perva- 
sive Parama-akasa wherein Parabrahma mrlra is mani- 
fested. And this state is called P rakasakiinanda samarasa 
Paramasakti. This state of the mukta is the actual realized 
condition of Parasiva. Here there are several of them who 
are separate from each other from time immemorial. So 
the Sruti texts declare Kbhyevanyat kah prdnydt l Yadesha- 
dkdsa dnandb na sydt \ Rasovai sah i Rasam hyevdyam 
labdhvd” nandibhavati i Es/ia kyevdnandayati i etc., from 
which it follows that the muktas will experience every kind 
of diianda region {Brahma prapancha). Later on, agreeably 
to the Sruti text beginning with Sa ekb mduuskah, etc., and 
ending with Sa ekb Brahmana duanda, etc., the mukta enjoys 
drmida (from that of a mere man) without any interruption 
[jipddhi) to that of (the dnanda of) Brahman. Then as the 
Sruti text Ananddvirbhdvastdratamyena declares, the mukta 
enjoys his svarupdnanda and without any interruption will 
enjoy, among the muktas^ duanda to the fullest extent and 
will be in the state of paripdrna. Then, as the Sruti te.xt Sa 
ekb Brakmam dnaa iah declares, a tirotriya who is devoid 
of desires finally realizes Brahma buddhi as a result of his 
virtuous acts, such as sacrifices, etc., and becomes fit for 
realizing Brahman {paravidydvdn). In such a condition even 
though he is in jiva, {i.e., bodily) form, he becomes a mukta 
and equal with Brahman {Brahmanakha tulya tiva) and 
enjoys all dnanda. The mukta had been experiencing in this 
world through his meditation and practice of yoga even 
before he realized the dnanda state, even before he left (this) 

Tat U. Upa., II. 7. 

/foW., II. 8, 
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world. Therefrom, after he reaches Brahmaloka^ he 
continues to experience ananda in his mukta form, beginning 
from that of the human state up to that equal to Brahman 
and ending with Brahman himself. And thus there 
can be no difference between the anctnda which a mukta 
experiences in his human form and that which he experi- 
ences after he assumes the mukta form. According to 
Sruti texts like Atb ayameva paramanandah paraprakritih; 
Para chet oMandb Brahmeti vya/dndt, etc., Brahmatva and 
jagatkdranatva is established for the mukta. He will then be 
installed, according to the Sruti text Saishd dhdrgavi varum 
vidyd parame vyoman pratishthitd, etc,, in the ethereal 
state of Brahman. And thereby a mukta here assumes that 
great ethereal form {paramdkdiarupa sarlram) of the Brah- 
man in the region of Brahman and enters into the highest 
bliss [paramdnaitdd) like Brahman himself, absolutely devoid 
of all connection with bondage or misery {Brahmana iva 
duhkhdfiushangdbhdvo darsitah). Verily, after thus real- 
izing the Paraiivabrakma sdrupya, Brahmagndna lopam 
darsayati, i.e., the mukta loses the sense of difference be- 
tween himself and Brahman {i.e., he feels he is one with 
Brahman. For he feels no knowledge of difference between 
himself and Brahman). The Sruti text goes Prdgnena 
dtmand samparishvaktd na bdkyam kinchana veda ndnta- 
ram, etc. (Being enveloped in that supreme knowledge 
of dtma, he does not see anything else beyond himself.) 

How can a mukta, then, be said to have acquired the 
sarvagnatva, the omniscient (or all-knowing) power? The 
reply is furnished by the Sutrakara in the next Sutra 
(IV. 4. 16) Svdpyayasampattydr anyatardpeksham dvish- 

kritam hi. This statement does not refer to a mukta ; but 
refers to one who feels exultant in his own self by his own 
meditation in his sushupti condition. In the Sruti text 
beginning with Sampattiscka maraiiam vdngmanasi sampa- 
dyate and ending with Tejah parasydm devatdydm, etc., it 
is declared that in the two states of existence, viz.. 

Taut. Upa., III. 6. ^ ' 

Brihad. Ufa., 
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the susJmpti and the marmm, the reaching of prdgna {i.e-. 
Brahman) is imperceptibly the same. Therefore, in 
the Sutra, the statement miyalardpeksham denotes that 
the stages of siishupti and niarana are almost quite the 
same for a nmkta when he has reached the sarvagna state. 
According to Sruti texts like Ndham khalvayatmvam 
sainpratydtmdnam jdmifyayamahamasmiti ; No evemdni 
bhutdni vindsamempltd bhavati ; Ndkamatra bhdgymn 
pasydmi, etc., the muktct knows himself during the 
time of siishupti and recognizes himself as a mukta without 
any perception of difference. The Sruti text So. vd esha 
divyena ckakshushd tnanasaitdn kdmdn paiyan ramate ya 
ete Brahmalokatnp^^ etc., says that the mukta will attain the 
sarvagna state. And similarly the Sruti text Sarvam ha- 
pa§yah paSyati sarvamdpnoti sarvagna, etc., states clearly 
that when he attains sarvagnatva the mukta perceives that 
there is no difference between sushupti and marana. And 
the saying declared in the Sruti text Etebhyd bliutd- 
bhyah samuththdya tdnyevdniwinasyati, etc., will have been 
experienced, so that the mukta does not experience 
anything beyond himself. Therefore, according to the 
Srtdi text Tasmdt pragnendtinand, etc., he will have 
obtained that state of self-knowing wherein he does not, 
as stated in the Sutra, require the help of others. 

Verily, according to the Sruti text Sarveshu 
Idkeshu kdmachdrd bhavati l Imdn lokdn kdmdn kdma- 
rupyanusancharan, etc., the mukta can, through his 
meditation of Para.siva Brahman without any break, can 
freely travel all over the worlds [Idkas) as he wishes. If 
it is doubted how he could travel over various worlds 
simultaneously, keeping a plural number of bodies, our 


In the Chch. Upa., it is stated that in the sushupti slate the 
jiva is enveloped by pragna, i.e.. Brahman. 

Ibid., VIII. 11. 2. 

Chch. upa., VIII. 9. 1. 

Mukta. Upa. 

The Sntti says : Svapyaya sampatiycr anyatara peksham avish- 
faitt. Upa., HI. 10. §, \kritam hi, 
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answer is, “ There is no need for such doubting.” For from 
Sruh texts like Sa no bandhur janita sa vidhata dhamani 
veda bhuvOrizam msvd Yatra devd amrutaMd/nasuh tri- 
{%ye dhdmanyabhyatrctyanta ; Paridydivd prithivi yanti 
sadyaJt ; Parildkd,n paridiiah paristwah Rutasya tantum 
vitatam vivrutya tadapa^yat tadabhavat l prajdsviti, etc., 
it is clearly proved that the mukta being absolutely 
liberated from the bondage of avidyd, enters the region 
of the all-pervading Brahman. The meaning of the Sruti 
text, Eska hi deva iti, is that the all-renowned Mahadeva, 
the Creator of the universe, is our father {asmdkam 
bandhur janitd ) ; he is the cause of all our happiness and 
joys {sa vidhdtd sakalasreyasdm kartd ) ; he possesses ma- 
jestic lustre of an extraordinary kind {dhdmdyii tejdrupdni 
aprdkrutdni ) ; he is the Creator of all the universe 
{bhuvandni visvdnyapi janitd ) ; he is the maker of the 
eternal abode of happiness and meditation {tatra bandhu- 
tvddi ydgasya dhdma vUvasya cka praybjanam uchyate). 
And making it the abode for the eternal company of 
bandhus (spiritual brothers) and staying in such (happy) 
regions is the chief utility of gndna- Yatra yasmin 
iha deve amrutam kaivalya lakshnnm na &dsa aprdpyor 
nubhavantah devdh tadbkdvdt vedanasildh tritlye 

dyusangnake tatpade, mdydtite, dhdmd7ti 7iijate,jah^ 

pradhdTMni svdbhitnatdfzi abhyairayanta svlkritavantah : 
he becomes subject to the grace of Mahadeva, the posses- 
sor of the svarupa of Parabrahman, who is the sole 
eternal well-wisher just as a father and spiritual brother 
{bandhu), who finally cuts off all bondage whereby 
immortality is attained {amrutabhEvam gatdh). The mukta 
in the third stage passes to the region of Parai^tavybma (the 
distant sky), where his own permanent station is actively 
realized by him as the result of his meditation and worship. 
And therefore (he) is then said to have parama prdpti, i.e., 
to have attained the realization of the Supreme. Ths. Sruti 
text Paridydnd prithivi yanti, etc., says thdX a. mukta 

mg- Veda, X. 82. 3. Ibid. 
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will, by the strength of his realized position, put forth his 
glorious lustre all throughout the aerial regions, which 
finally reach the HiraHyagarbha iohis, which position he 
will then realize. Then he will cover up by his lustre far 
beyond Svargaloka. In this way, all the mukias will be in 
this condition. Verily, it is said Tena sarvagnatah satya- 
karmanah vistlrnam bhogam tantiini vivritya bhilvd punya- 
pdpavijiinmiktdh san/ah sarvaprdnishu tadeva Mahddevdkhya 
vastapasyan sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat iatsvabkavdchchd- 
bhavat tatrUi sambandhah. Having realized that state of 
sarvagnatva, having obtained a large part of the mukta world 
and being released from the touch of all puny a and pdpa^ he 
immediately sees nothing except Mahadeva. This will be 
the natural final result of the mukta, who sees no other form 
except Mafmd&va in himself {Mahddevdkhya vastapanyan 
sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat). He will thus be existing 
ever afterwards in that state. Therefore, those who are 
called jivas at first finally develop into the mukta state 
by virtue of the saddharma of Mahadeva and will be after- 
wards called after Mahadeva {Mahadeva sabda vdchydh). 
They wall then be called by the designation of Devavrata, 
those who will spread over to and live in the regions of the 
distant sky. In the text Ye devd divishadah, etc., is fully 
described the state of these Devavratas. In the Purdnas 
also it is said : Te hi sdkshdt divishadatvantariksha- 
sadasiadd i Prithivlshada ityante deva devavratdstimd iti. 
In this text, prithim implies the whole form of Brahmanda 
and the word prdkrita (in this text)®'*” implies the firma- 
ment {aniariksha ) ; dvitlyam implies the abode of Mdyd 
{Mdydpadam ) ; tritlyam, property of dkdsa {dkdda parydyam) 
synonymous with that form of pure iakti of ftivapada. And 
thus the mukias are those who have realized the vibhutva 
rupa {i.e., the Supreme form). 

Moreover, the Sruti text Prdgmndtinand samparishva- 
ktau na bdhyam kinchana veda ndntaramf^’ '^ etc., states that 

Not quoted but indicated in the citation. 

““ Bn/iad. Upa., IV. 3. 21. 
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muktas will not have any other knowledge about the world 
in any kind or form except that of Siva. What is said in 
this text refers only to those who are tied to the bondages 
of the world, such as sleep, dream, etc. In other words, a 
mukta will have no more even the touch of a thought of any 
thing other than Siva Parabrahman. 

Thus ending his commentary on the Sandhyddhikarmm, 
Sripati proceeds to the consideration of the next topic, vis., 
whether muktas attain to the power of creation of the 
world, etc. Verily, if it is said, remarks Sripati, that those 
muktas who by virtue of their meditation on and worship of 
Parasiva Brahman are capable of satyasankalpatva, 

vydpakatva, sarvagnatva and other characteristics, the 
doubt arises whether they will also be in a position to bring 
into existence (by means of creation) man, jagat, etc., i.e., 
whether they will also possess the powers of creation, 
protection and dissolution of the world. Sripati answers 
the question thus raised by saying that the next Adhikarana 
sets the distinguishing marks of muktas^^^ dcvAParamUvara. 
The first Sutra in this Adhikarana called the Jagadvyd- 
pdrddhikaranam, is IV. 4. 17, Jagadvydpdravarjam pra- 
kara-mdasannihitatvdchcha. 

It having been clearly shown above that those who 
meditate on and worship the niravayava form of Siva Para- 
brahman will realize Siva’s characteristics of purnatva and 
vydpakatva — like the all-pervading sky — and realize Sivatva 
themselves ; and it having been also shown above that those 
who meditate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Siva 
will realize vydpakatva — like the light which sheds its 
brilliance on the space all round and illuminates it — svatan- 
tratva, sarvalokasanchdratva, sarvakdmdvdptitva, etc., in 
the present Adhikarana, the distinctive marks of mukta- 
j%vasz.xA Paramasiva are further explained.®®® In this Sutra, 
where jagadvydpdratnrjam is treated of, the state of those 


Those who have become muktas through meditation on Para- 
siva Brahman. 

What follows is the argument, 
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who meditate on and worship Parasiva Brahman, absolutely 
free from the influence (vydpdra) of all thought about deva, 
garidharva., manus/iya and every other kind of thing con- 
nected with the worldly creation, except their own indivi- 
dual realization of Parasiva and his powers, is treated of. 
These only will realize the very form of Siva 
Such can be no other than Siva only. How.? Prakarandt 
(says the Sutra). Sruti texts like Tasmdd vd efasvidt 
dtmana dkdsah sambhdtah \ dkdsddvdyuh i vdydragnih i agmr 
dpah I adbhyah prithivl i prithivyd bshadhayah i oshadfil- 
bhyb'nnam i anndt purushah \ yatb vd imdni bhutdni 
jdyante i yma jdtdni jlvmiti i yai prayantyabhisam- 
visaiiti 1 tadvijigndsasva i tad Brahmeii dhydyi- 

tebdnam pradhydyitavyanB^^ i sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste sarnprasuyante etc., prove that such 
meditators on such a form of Brahman will acquire the power 
of creating the chetandchetana world — i.e., the characteristic 
of the living and the non-living — and also the power of creat- 
ing devatas as well. And the Srutis, Smritis and Purdies 
bear witness to the fact that such meditators will acquire 
powers to create devas and every other being except them- 
selves [svasarlrdtirikta). Moreover, as regards the expres- 
sion asannihiiatvdckcha, we have to observe that Sruti texts 
like Visvddhikd Rudro maharshih ; Yd Brahmdjtam vida- 
dftdti purvam yd vai veddmscha prahindti tasmai ; Tamki 
devam dtmabuddhi prakdsam mumukskur vai sarariam aham 
prapadyep"^^ etc., state that the mukta by virtue of his having 
acquired the power of creating devas, gandharvas, etc., like 
Parasiva Brahman in the form of Hiranyagarbha, gets into 
contact with Parasiva {samiihitatvdchcha) and enters into his 
antaranga {antarangatvdt) {i.e., becomes closely connected 
with him or enters into his interior). He thereby becomes 
immediately separated from those other muktas who have 
not acquired the powers of creation, etc. These mukta 


Tain. Upa., III. 1. 
AtharvaHras. 

Ibid. 

&Tjeta. Uia.. VI. 18. 
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jlvas^’’^ are kept distant {asannihitatvat) from those who have 
acquired the power of creation and have entered the anta- 
mnga of Paraliva. That these [i.e., those who have not 
yet acquired the power of creation) have not got the power 
of creating the jagat, jivas (beings), etc., is the essence of 
this Sutra. The doubt arises then whether Sruti texts 
like Yato vd imdni bhufdni jayante,^'"^'^ etc., give the power 
of creating jagat to those who attain mukti through medita- 
tion and realize Bivatva and to Siva or only to Siva Him- 
self. Sruti texts like Yadd paiyalt paiyate rukmavar'iiam 
kartdramxiam purusham Brahma ymiim i Todd vidvdn punyor 
pdpl vidhuya niranjanah paramam samyamupaitiw^"^^ declare 
that Siva grants to muktas Supreme Equality {paramam 
sdmyam). Also, Sruti if&is like Yadtmd apahatapdpmd,'''’^ 
etc., explain that muktas obtain satyasankalpatva and other 
powers just as Paramesvara Himself possesses. Again, Sruti 
texts like 6’tj: yadi pitruldkakdmd bhavati,^"'^ etc., declare that 
by virtue of mere determination {sankalpa), a mukta will be 
able to create pitrulokas, etc. And further Sruti texts like 
/man Ibkdn kdmdnm kdmarupyanusancharan,^'^^ etc., state 
that the mukta is capable of every kind of creation {sarvatva 
vydpdradyotaimt). And therefore the mukta is almost the 
same as Paramesvara {ParamUvara sdmye sankaipa- 
yogdchcka). And therefore a mukta, like Paramesvara, will 
have assumed the power of creation. Thus argues the 
Purvapakshin. The answer to this doubt is : Jagad- 
vydpdravarjam, i.e., according to this Sutra, he is excluded 
from jagadvydpara, i.e., creation of the world, etc. The 
meaning of jagadvydpara is nikhila cMtafiachSitana svarupa 
sthiti pravruttibhkda niyamanam, i.e., the powers of 
creation, controlling, etc., of the whole animate and 


Of a lower kind — those who have not got the power of 
creation. 

Tain. Upa., III. 1. 

Alund. Upa., III. J. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 

Ib$d., VIII, 2. 
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inanimate world and their different states of existence. Tad 
varjam, i.e., that is excluded. What is excluded } A'irasta 
nikhila tinidluuiasya idrvyaja BraliDiniiubhavaruTwi 
■viiiklasya aik'aryam. In the bliss that the Diukta has 
earned, he is excluded from obtaining all the further hidden 
powers of the genuine (yurvyajd) Brahman and the state of 
his further enjoyments. How ? Prakamnal nikhila jaaan- 
niyamanain hi Paraiiva Brahma prakritydindmnayate. The 
original power of creation, powers of control, etc., are solely 
ordained and reserved by ParaSiva Brahman as declared by 
the Srutis. Sruii texts like Yatova imdni bhutmii jayaniep'^'’ 
Dydvdpriihivl janayan deva ekah Somali pavate jatiitd 
inafmiim, etc., declare that muktas cannot commonly earn 
the characteristic [nasamgachchate) power of creation, 
etc., of the world possessed by Brahman. This is an 
extraordinary power (for the Muktajlvd) to possess. (It is 
a power that cannot be claimed by him — for it is reserved 
to Brahman).®'^® Similarly Sruti texts like Sadivasaumyo- 
dam a gr a Ekam evddvifiyam ; Tadaikshata balm- 

sydm prajdyeylti ; Tatt&jb^ srujata ; Yadd tamastam na diva 
na rdtrik na san na chdsachchiva eva kevalah ; Tadaksharam 
tatsavitur varhiyam pragnacha tasmdt prairutd purdm 
Brahma vd idam ekam eva agra ds%t i Tadekam sannavyabhd- 
vdt ; Tachchreydrupam atyasrujata kshatram ydnyetdni deva 
nakshatrdni; Lndrb varimah sdmo rudrah parjanydyamd mru- 
thyur lidnah ; Atmdvd idam ekam eva agra dsit ; Ndnyat 
kinchana mishat ; Sa ikshata Idkdn asrujata; Sa imdn Idkdn 
asrujata; Eka eva rudro na dvifiydya tasthe ; beginning with 
Yah prithivydm tishthan priihivyd antare and ending with Ya 
dtmani iishthan, etc., declare that Parasiva Brahman is quite 
peculiar in his characteristics which are indescribable in 
respect of his powers of creation, etc., of the universe 

Tain. Ufa., III. 1. 

Jiig-Veda,X.m.Z. 

This seems to be the point involved in the use of the word 

asadharatialakshafjia. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 
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and such characteristics cannot be attributed to a mukta, 
who cannot partake of any part of such vyapara 
(creation of the world, etc.). Moreover, while Sruti 
texts like Htrai^yagarbhah samavartatagre bhutasya jdtah 
patir eka asit ; Surydchandramasau dhdta yaikd- 
purvam akalpayat ; Eka eva Ndrdyai^a ds%t ; Ndrdya- 
iMt Brakmd ^dyate ; Ndrdyandt Rudrd jdyate ; Ekdhavai 
Ndrdya'^ dsin na Brahma nebdnah,^^^ etc., declare openly 
that Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and others are evidently 
empowered with the powers of creation, etc., of the world, 
how can it be said, that to Siva Parabrahman alone is 
reserved jagad fanmddikdrana, etc. Therefore why should 
not jagatkdramitvam be attributed (without contradiction), 
in a similar way, to muktas as well The answer is 
propounded in the next Sutra IV. 4. 18, Pratyakshbpa- 
dUdnneti ckemiddhikdrika mandalasthbkieh. 

The expression PratyakshbpadUdt in the Sutra 
explains the meaning of Sruti texts like Hiranyagarbhalj, 
samavartatdgre, etc., which explain in a self-evident manner 
that Hiranyagarbha, Upendra, etc., have the power of 
the creation of the world. If it is asked that Siva 
Parabrahman is not the only one who is capable of 
creating the world, Sruti texts Dkydylteidnam 
pradhydyitavyam, Sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu Rudren- 
drdste samprasuyantep^^ etc., state that just like Siva, 
Hiranyagarbha, Narayana, etc., though they have the 
power of creation, yet they cannot claim equality with 
Siva Parabrahman. Why ? Because (the Sutra states 
that) adhikdrika mandalasthbkteh, i.e., the charge of 
superintending creation was given to Hiranyagarbha, 
Indra, etc., out of the grace of Parama^iva, so that they 
may, within their respective domains, Vaikuntha, etc., 
create the world, according to his specification {upadeia). 
Also, Sruti texts like Tena devd ajayanta sddhyd 
rushayascha ye, etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman alone 


Mahopa., X. 19. 
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can bring into existence the devas and every other kind 
of creation, while secondary {avantara) creations could 
only be done by Hiranyagarbha, etc., he himself being 
in them and guiding them. 

Moreover, if it is asked that, according to Sruli 
texts like Sa svardt bhavati ; Tasya sarveshu liikvshii 
kdmachdrd bhavati; I man Idkdn kdmdnm h(%marul>ya 
nusancharan etc., a mitkta can derive all powers 

relating to the world {/ag-advydpdra} just like Para- 
mesvara, the reply is “ It is not so”. These S>m/i texts 
mean that the mukta having undergone several changes 
has at last realized the vibhdti state of Parasiva 
Brahman, so that he can freely take any kind of divine 
body {divya sanra) and enjoy like Brahma, Indra and 
Upendra, as he pleases. Apart from that, he will have 
no control over the world {Tasmdt na fagadvydpdrah). 
If it is doubted whether even though a mukta becomes 
free from the bondage of the world, he should still, 
even in his realized state (of mukta), experience only 
happiness, continuing at the same time in the circum- 
scribed position {baddkasseva) of a subordinate being 
{antavadevaf^'' and whether all that he has attained is 
only a limited {alpa) happiness {bhdga), the following 
Sutra (IV. 4. 19) removes this doubt : — Vikdnivarti cha 
tathdki sthitimdha. The meaning of this Sutra i.s vilcdrc, 
janmddike na vartata iti-=vikdrdvarti ; nirdhuta nikhila 
vikdram, nikhila keya pratyamka kalydnaikatdnam nira- 
tiiaydnandam Para&iva Brahma sambkutikam sakala kalydna- 
gunam anubhavati muktah. After mukti, the mukta is abso- 
lutely free from further changes {vikdra); he will have 
abandoned by then all that he should have left behind ; 
and he is fit to enjoy all happiness and pleasure, without 
any abatement in it, along with Parasiva Brahman, in the 
fullness of his realized condition {savibhutikam). A mukta 
enjoys every blessing and eminence. A mukta by reason 

Tain. Upa.,m..Vi.h. 

Antavat+eva. 
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of his having entered into {antar^atdf^^ Parasiva Brahman 
will cease to undergo further change and therefore he is 
called the enjoyer of “bhukta bhoga” bhuktabhbgyatva). 
That is, existing in Parabrahman, without further change, 
and enjoying limitless happiness is the state of a miikfa while 
he exists in Parabrahman.®®’ Sruti texts like Yada kyevai- 
sha etasmtnnadrisye andtme anirukte anilayane abhayajn 
pratiskthdm vindate ; Atha so' bhay am gatb bhavati ; Raso 
vai sah ; Rasam hy&vdyam labdhvd" nandibhavatiy^^ etc., de- 
clare that the mukta enjoys the state of full blessed happiness 
in that mukta' s world in which he exists. Other Sruti 
texts like Tasmin Ibkdh sritdh sarve tadu ndtyeti kaschana, 
say that the mukta lives in that blessed world along 
with all others, without any diminishing of happiness and 
therefore he will be near Parabrahman, in him enjoying 
his realized condition like others enjoying full happiness. 
Sruti texts like Sarvesku Idkesku kdmackdro bhavati, 
etc., declare to the same effect that the mukta can exist 
as he pleases throughout the mukta world. Moreover, as 
regards those suris (sages) who are nitya muktas and who 
inhabit the KailSsa of Paramasiva, who always move 
about as they desire, as stated in the Sruti text Kdmdnm 
kdmarupyanusanckaran,^^^ etc., who could transform them- 
selves into any kind of form and who are quite free from 
all worldly ties, Sruti texts declare that they are absolutely 
possessed of ichckdsakti, gudnasakti and kriydsakti by which 
they can immortalise themselves in absolute happiness and 
self-eff ulgence and enjoy Sivasdmarasya (equality with 5iva), 
and can exhibit the full Sarva Sivdtinakabhdvah^’^ Again, 
Sruti texts like Ahwirminamahamannamahama^mam ; A ham 


Antargata or Antargama : in ; into ; between ; in the middle ; 
inside ; within ; interior. 

This is a condition {sthiiimaha.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 

Ibid., III. 10. 5. 

°°° The stress is on bhdva, i.e., the mukta gets that peculiar j/a 
or of possessing the endearing form of Siva ; he exhibits the 

condition of Sivahood. 
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annadd' hamamiadc) hamannadah etc., declare similarly to 

the same effect. And so the experience of a mukta is thus 
clearly shown. Further, Sruti texts like Trisha dhamasu 
yadbhojyam bhokta bhogascha yadbhaveih''^- Tcbhyo vilakslux- 
nah sdkshl chmnidtrb' ham Saddiivah ll illayyrva sakalam 
jdtani mayi sarvam pratishthitam i Mayi. sarvam layaxn yfili 
tad Brahmddvayam asmyaham ^ AnoramyCm ahamcva 
tadvamnahdnalmn visvamidam vichitram \ Purdtaub'- 
ham ptirushd hanmb hiranmaybham Sivarupamasmi ll etc., 
declare that a jhmimukta obtains the fPvalva with 
the designated characteristics [u palakshand) of B>ivatm^ 
possessing the all-pervasive character of the sky and 
knowledge of Siva like Vamadeva and the like.'’'*’* Those 
jwanmukias have the form of Siva, enjoy the form t>f Siva, 
and enjoy all the powers of /chchMakJi, Ganaahak// and 
Kriydsakti except that of creating the world, etc. The term 
Aham (Self) is used in the Sruti text {Ahamajiuamp'^'^ 
etc.), to convey the idea of superiority and emulation to 
which state the niukta is raised in order to show him- 
self in comparison with devas, men and others, who 
are indistinguishable in creed and who possess such charac- 
teristics. Flere the word “ ” should be understood 

to mean that the state of a mukta is Siva himself and with 
all his full qualities {Sakata chidachit prapaudmva^dhitvma 
paripuntatvdchcha). In this wise the next Sutra (IV. 4. 20) 
Darsayaiaschaivam pratyakshdniimfim, should be inter- 
preted. In the previous Adhikaram, it was said that the 
mukta who is a pratyagdtnid (reflected form of Brahman) but 
subject to niyamaxta and to the control of Paramapurusha 
Paramasiva, cannot have the right to jagadvydpdra (creation, 
etc., of the world) and control of jagat. By the expres- 
sion vydpaya\%\Tit'sxd. nikhila jagawdyamanarupah, i.e., the 
chief controlling power of all the worlds and their creation. 

Taiit. Upa., III. 10. 

Mand. Upa.,l.b. 

Vamadeva is the name of a sage, said to have been an incar- 
nation of Siva. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 
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Sruti and Smriti texts such as Bhlshdsmadvaiah pavaie, 
Bh%shddeti suryah ; Bhiskasmadagnischa indmscha mrutyur- 
dkavati pancliamakf^^ Eiasya vd aksharasya praidsa-ne gdrg%\ 
Surydckandramasau vidhriitau tiskthatahp^^ etc. ; texts like 
Eska sarvesvara eska bhutddhipatih eska bhutapdla, esha 
seturvidkaranah eshdm Idkd^idm asambheddyad’^'‘ etc. ; 
Apa eva sasarjddau tdsu mryamapdsrujat ; the following 
text from Manu Smriti : Bivenotpdditam Sivena parira- 
kshyate punah Bive Mahddeve, llyaie sachardcharam ; state- 
ments in the Batdtapa and many other texts declare that Siva 
alone is the cause of creation, etc. Sruti texts such as 
Niranjanah paramam sdmymnupaiti ; Mtiktah Bivasamb bha- 
vatip^^ etc., declare that muktas attain only a state equal to 
that of Siva and attain to sameness {samo, i.e., identity or 
equality) with him without acquiring his other powers, 
such as jagatkdrajtatva, etc., and therefore to such muktas 
as appear as Siva {Bivavattbshdm) it is but right that they 
cannot have the power of jagadvydpdra as it is excluded 
from their purview.^®® Sruti texts like Ekb vishnur mahad- 
bhulam prithagbhutdnyamkasah, etc., and Pddb' sya vizvdbhu- 
tdni tripddasya amrutam divip'^'^ etc., declare that the expres- 
sion viivdbkutdni denotes the infinite, innumerable and 
unending Brahmandas which are existing and Ndrdyana, 
Indra^ Hiranyagarbha., etc., stand for the animated creation 
among them and Bhupati stands for Paramasiva ; and 
the Sruti text Tripddasya amrutam divP^^ stands for the 
Satchiddnanda Bivapada which characterizes the remaining 
three-fourths of the world. And, therefore, Paramasiva 
surpasses all the three (Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra) 
in greatness. 

And, therefore, though according to the text of the 
Mdndukya Upanishad., Bivam advaitam chaturtham 

Tain. Ufa., II. 8. 

Brihad. £/>., III. 8. 9. 

Ibid., VI. 4. 22. 

Mund. Ufa., III. 1. 3. 

This defines limit of Samarasya set down by Srlpati. 

Tain. Ufa., III. 12. 
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■mmi'^ante sa atma sa vigneyah ; and the text of the 
TaiUirlya Upanishad, Yd vedadau svarah prbktd vvdfudf: cha 
pratishthitah i Tasya prakriti luiasya yah parah sa niahen- 
varah, etc., which mean that the jwanmukla attains that 
form equal to or same as Mahesvara {pamtvam mahldvam 
samyaivam) which denotes akdrokdraniakdydtDiaka 
Brahma Vishnu Kdlarudra and that though he attains 
to paramasdmyaiva., yet the statement 
is not contradicted. Verily, though the mu k las are excluded 
from the powers of Mahesvara (such as jagad janma, etc.), 
yet both the Sruii and Smriti texts, such as Niran j anah 
paramam sdmyam tipaiti MuktaUivasamd bhavei, etc., de- 
clare without contradiction that a nmkla is entitled to obtain 
paramasdmyatva. This contradiction between the Su/ra 
and the Sruiis is unavoidable {duimivdraJi, i.e., difficult 
to ward off). To meet the doubt (dsaukya) arising from 
this apparent contradiction, the Sutrahara propounds the 
next Sutra (IV. 4. 21) Bhogamdira sdmyalingdchcha. In 
this Sutra-, the expression Bhdgamdtra estal)lishes that the 
mukla is entitled to enjoy all that is granted by the Srutis,, 
viz., the state of Brahman within the limits prescribed for 
those who meditate on the Murta Parasiva form of Para- 
brahman and nothing more. The expression lingdchcha 
denotes that with the exception of the power of jagadvyd- 
pdra, reserved to Paramesvara alone, he can enjoy every 
other form of happiness {i.e., every power except jagad- 
vydpdra). But if it is said that tnuktas generally have 
jagadvydpdra without contradicting Sruti texts like So'hmte 
sarvdn kdmdn saha brahmand vipaschitdT^^ etc., and that a 
mukta is equal to Paramapurusha Siva in all his enjoyments, 
then the reply is that the expi-ession Lmgdt''''^^ in the 
Sutra restricts his power for enjoyment with Paramasiva. 
Hence the expression jagadvydpdravarjam : excepting 
jagadjanmddikdranatva, etc. Even though the mukta 
meditated upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman, 


Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 
iSveta. Upa.,111.?,. 

means distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
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yet that particular power of jagatkaranatva, can never 
be obtained by the muktajwas ; even though they be 
divas, inanushyas, etc., they can never aspire to get it, 
even if they obtained many other kinds of forms among 
muktas. Sruti texts like Esha kyevdnandayatif*^^ etc., de- 
clare that there is a graded {tdrafarnya) difference 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, in what is 
attained and what is aimed at (for attainment). Such a thing 
also is not in contradiction (to the Sruti texts), for we read 
in the Skdnda, Yadyapi bkeddpagame sdmbatavdham na 
mdmakmastvam ; Sdmudro hi tarangak kvachana samudrd 
7ia tarangah, etc., and Yadd sarvl pramuchyantl kdmdyasya 
hridi sthitdh ; A tha marthyb' mrii-td bhavati yatra Brahma sa- 
masnute Na tatra prditajinbtkrdmantl tatraiva samava- 
llyantl ; etc- These texts declare that those who medi- 
tate upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman attain 
that knowledge which makes them realize all their desires 
for obtaining Sivatativa soon after the lingalarira^^’’ is de- 
stroyed. Sruti texts such as Gndtvd sivam idniim atyanta- 
meti, Na sa punardvartate na sa punardvartatlN^ etc., 
declare that the mukta enters into that state of Bivatattva, 
after which he has no pmmrdvritti (no turning back). As 
the meditation and worship of vydpaka Brahman in a parti- 
cular form is unreal just as the rope which is mistaken for a 
serpent, similarly mukti is not realizable through meditation 
and worship of such an unreal form of Brahman. So, the 
answer to the question whether mukti is realizable through 
meditation and worship of such a form of Brahman who 
is nirguna and nirvislsha, thereby postulating punardvritti, 
is that as declared in Sruti texts like So’§nute sarvdn 
kdmdn saha {Brahmand)p^^ etc., a baddha j%va also will 
attain through meditation such a state of Brahman as the 

Taitf. Br.,Ul.%Vl. 

Katha Upa., VI. 14. 

The subtle frame or body, the indestructible original of the 
gross or visible body. Cf. PanchakoSa, 

Evela. Upa.,N. 14. 

Til. 8. 
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result of his full realization. And if it is doubted whether 
such a thing is possible, the next Adh ikaratja {^ hinvr 'ilti 
sabdadhikara-mm) ensures that position as the result of 
the firm truth definitely declared throughout all the / 
and Siddhdntas. 

This Adhikarmia consists of one Sutra (IV. 4. 22), 
Anavrittiiabdatanavrittisabdat. In the previous Sn.'r.r, it was 
declared that a mukta will, by virtue of meditation, pi,)wcr 
and bhakti realize salokya, sarvakdimiHlpfi asid sdinya with 
satyasankalpa sarvachetandeketaua prapajii/itld/iida bhakta~ 
parddhwa panimakdnmika Umdpati, who is Parcibivliinau 
but does not attain to jagatkdranatva, which is an extra<.)rdi- 
nary [mianyasddMrana) dkarma. That is, Umfipati Para- 
brahman has got this power solely in him. In this 
Sutra (IV. 4. 22), in accordance with Sruti texts like 
Brahmaviddpnbti param Brahmavid BmPuiaiva bhavati ‘ “ 
Tarati sokam dtmavit ; Gndtvd Sivam muliui atya)ila>iu'(i 
and Tattvamasi, etc., it is declared that those who meditate 
upon and worship the form of niravayava Brahman will 
realize Brakmdimakatva. So, according to the Loharasddi 
nydyap^^ a mukta by virtue of his meditation on that 
(formless) form of Paramesvara alone will naturally realize 
SivatattvaP^^ He has no pimardvritti just like a pdiabaddha 
jwa. 

But in the text Umdsahdyam paramesvaram prahhum 
trilbehanam mlakantham prasdntam i Dhydtvd mioiir- 
^achchati bhutayonim samastasdkshim tamasah paras tat 
it is declared that those who worship the murtd form of 
Parasiva will realize that extraordinary state of existence, 

Mund. Ufa., ni. 2. 9. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

By the use of the juice of a plant, a base metal i.s turned 
into gold. 

Taitva : The true state ; the real nature of thi; human soul 
or the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit per- 
vading the universe. It should be noted that he attains Sivalva 
and not which is an ananyasadhara^a dharma referred to 

by Sripati. 

Kaivalya Upa, 
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i.e., attaining Bivatva, after absolutely shaking off all their 
worldly qualities. Also, Sruti texts like Vedanta 
vignana simischitdrthah sa7iydsayb gat yatayah suddhasattvdh I 
Te Brahmalbkehi parmitakdle, parmnrutdt parhnuchyanti 
sarve, etc.;®^" Sa khalvevamvartayanydvaddyvsham Bmhma- 
lokam abhisanipadyate , ; Na dia punai'dvartate na cha puna- 
rdvartate, etc., declare that those who meditate upon and 
worship the -murtd form of Mahesvara, after realizing all 
that they desire and after enjoying it in Brahmaldka along 
with Parasiva Brahman, will finally cease to turn back 
(yia cha pima^'dvartate ) ; and thereafter, it is in evidence in 
the Srutis that they will attain, in accordance with the 
Bhramaraklta 7iydya, because of their fullness of knowledge 
{vigndna paripunia bhdvena)^ Bivasayufya siddhi. 

This Sutra teaches in its essence that those baddha- 
jlvas who meditate on and worship the murtd form 
of Parasiva Brahman will attain the never- returning 
state {pimardvrittir na safjibhavatlti sutrasuchita suksh- 
mdrthah). Sruti texts like Umdsahdyam Parameivaram 
prabhump'^^ etc., declare also that those who meditate 
upon and worship the murta Brahman will also attain 
Sivatattva, and thus, agreeably to the Sruti text, Tarati 
idkam dtmavit, aniurta brahmbpdsakas will be absolutely 
free from the touch of the sorrows flowing from family 
life. And if it is asked whether both murtdpdsakas 
and aniurtbpdsakas will alike realize apunardvritti, then 
the answer is that, as stated in Sruti texts like So'4nute 
sarvd7t kdmdn saha Bralmiaiid vipaschitetiP'^'^ etc., murta- 
brahmopdsakas will attain sarvakdtjidvdpti, i.e., all their 
desired states in ijiukti, we state that Sruti texts like Yadd 
sarve pramuchchyante kdmd yasya kridi sthitdh i At ha 
fnartyd’ mritb bhavati yatra Brahna samasnute Atmdnam 
chedvijdfilydt ayamasnnti purushah ; Kimichchan kasya 
kdmdya ^arlrajti anusandmret, etc., declare that all those 

Chch. Upa., VTII. 15. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

upa.. III. 8. 
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who have realized the real knowledge of Brahman will 
obtain all their desires [sarva kama) whether they be 
niuriairahmopasakas or others and to them there will be 
no punardvriiti. 

Moreover, texts like Kdmdnnl, kdmarupytDiKSiDn'/ia- 
ranp'^^ etc., declare that muktas who meditate upon uiuria 
Brahman will attain the power of assuming any kind 
of form they like and enjoy every kind of happiness 
{bhbgci) they like. And this is self-granted by the Sruti 
text Kartrutvam arthdt siddhyali. Further, Sruti texts 
like Punyachito Ibkcdi kshlyate karmachito Ibkah kshlyait ; ' 

Jybtishtbmma svargakdmb yajeta ; Ksbvm pitnye marlya- ! 

Ibkam visanti etc., declare that just as those who ’ 

get their existence in the woi'ld as soon as they finish 
the enjoyment in svarga, similarly those bhaktas who 
realize Kailasa, may also chance to come to the ! 

world, if they so desire. Texts like Pankskya Idkdn 
karmachitdn Brdhmand nirvedam dydii ; N'dsbyakr/kah 
kritma ; etc., declare that those who have completed their > 

karma and are entitled to mbksha, do not any more t 

enter the world as they have finished with it. If it f 

is doubted whether a mukta^ by virtue of his meditation ' 

on murta Brahman., cannot on any account realize eternal 
mukti, we declare that Sruti texts like Te Brahmalbke 
tu pardntakdle ; Ndrdyanah param Brahma tativam \ 

Ndrdyanak parakP"^^ etc., state that the term Brahma ' 

{Brahma babda) refers, according to customary usage, to j 

Chaturmukha ozrly and therefore one should realize only \ 

those regions {l.e., the regions of Chaturmukha, i.e., \ 

Brahma). And for those who worship the form of 
Narayana as Parabrahman, they will also obtain those 
regions where Narayana is Parabrahman, according * 

to customary usage. And therefore the term “Brahma” 
is common to Chaturmukha and Ndraya'm. And these 
will gradually, after several generations, realize the 

Taitt. Upa., lll. 10. 5. — — ^ 

Chch. Ufa., IV. 14. 3. I 

Mahdpa., XI. 10. ‘‘ 
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forms of Chaturmukha. and Ndrdyaim without experiencing 
a turning back {punardvritti). With regard to the rest, 
cannot eternal mukti be obtained by those who medi- 
tate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Brahman ? 
The answer is andvritti&abddt andvrittisabddt Accord- 
ing to Sruti texts like Dvl vdva Bmkmano rupe mxirtanchd- 
murtam eva cha ;®“" Tadddi madhydnta vihinamekam vibhum 
chiddnandain arupam adbhutam ; Umdsahdyam parames- 
varatn prabhum trildchanam nilakantham prasdniam 
etc., Siva Parabrahman has two forms, niravayava and 
sdvayava. Texts like Virupebhyd visvarupebhyascha 
VO namd namah, etc., found in the Satarudriya, declare 
that devout followers {bhaktdndm) can realize both the 
forms. Both those who meditate upon and worship the 
murtd and amurtd forms of Brahman will attain to 
andvrittp because it is so declared in the Veda. Also 
Sruti texts like Dhydtvd munirgachchati bhutaydnimp'^^ 
etc., definitely predicate andvritti particularly to those 
who meditate only upon the 7nurta form, while texts 
such as Yathd nadyah syandamdndh samudre astam gach- 
cha7tti ndmarupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn 7Mmarupdd 
viniuktah pardtparam purusha^n upaiti divyam Esha 
samprasddo’ smdt sarlrdt samutthdya param jydii rupa- 
sampadya svena ruphia abkinishpadyatep^^ predicate 
apunardvriiii, i.e., no coming back again {i.e., into the 
world). 

As regards those who are dmurtdpdsakas (those who 
meditate upon the formless form of Brahman), they will enjoy 
well all their desires {sarvdn kdmdn) in the company of 
Brahman {saha Brahmaiid). In the Sruti text [So’ inute sarvdn 
kdmdn saha Brahmand), the peculiar characteristics of the 
baddhajlva (the jlva in bondage) are seen and how it realizes 
Brahman in enjoying all its desires. Sruti texts like 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Ibid. 

Alund. Upa., II. 1. 

VIII. 12. 14. 
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Aptakmnah pimmkamd niskkamd jlntakaun) hhavati, 
etc., clearly prove that miikidimans realize just like 
Brahman himself {i.e., in the same measure as Brahman) 
all the characteristics of Brahman and acquire the in- 
dependence of Brahman for attaining all their desires. 
If bondage is admitted to exist by the learned (vid/iskaju), 
then, according to texts like SoVedmaya/a ixxhnsynm 
prajdyeyeii, etc., it is absurd that even Brahman should 
have certain desires — which ends in aiivydpd. Srufi 
texts like Yadd sayve pramuchyantd kdmd yasya hridi 
sthitdhp-'^ etc., predicate that those who meditate upon 
and worship Parasiva Brahman without any desire 
[nishkdma sru/i) will, at the end of their lives, realize 
Parasiva {Parasiva prdpti) having destroyed in course 
of time all kinds of bodily form. If this were not the 
case, then, those sages such as Vamadeva, Suka, Agastya, 
Dadhichi, and others, who are jlvanmukfas, and others 
like Indra, Upendra and Hiranyagarbha would not 
realize what they wanted. Sruii texts like Kdi/n'uml 
kdmarupyanusancluiranp~^ etc., have admitted that muktas 
will realize Sivasdlokya {i.e., realize eternal undiminishing 
happiness with Siva). Also, while Srud texts like 
Sraddkd bhakti dhydna yog’ddaveki ; Aimdmv/ aranim 
kritvd pranava^icha uitardranim ; Dhydna nirniathaud- 
bhydsdt pdsam dahati panditak^'^^ i Ksharam pradhdnam 
amriidksharam havah kshardtmand vUate deva ekah 
Tasydbhidhydndt yojaitdl tattvabhdvdt bfmyaschdnte visva- 
mdyd jiivrittih ; Amritasya devadkdrand bhuydsam ; 
ramme vicharshanam ; Triyambakam yajdmake siigandhim 
pushti vardha7iam ; U rvdrukamiva bandhmtdt wrulydr 
mukshxyamdmriitdt Aimdvdre drashtavyak brbtavyd 
mantavyb nididhydsitavyak etc., definitely enunciate that 

Brihad. Ufa., VI. 4. 7. 

Tain. Upa., III. 10. 5. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 10. 

Atharvaitrm . 

Brihaa. Upa., II. 4. 5- 
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bhakti and dhyana of Parasiva Brahman through dhywm, 
dhdrana, pujd, namaskdra, iravana, etc., will enable the 
miikta to attain the bodily form of Parasiva Brahman 
{sdkshdt Parasivaprapatli). The procedure adopted in the 
method of meditation and worship through sacrificial offer- 
ings, such as jyotishtoma, etc., will make a mukta get 
back into creation again.®®® 

Sruii texts like Ydvaddyusham Brahmalbkam abhi- 
sampadyate, na c/m piinardvartatef^'^ etc., declare that the 
expression Bra/imaloka should be interpreted as applying 
to the world of ChaturmuJiJict, as stated in the Srutis, 
Purdnas, etc. Therefore, such of those as meditate upon 
the form of Chaturmnkha Brahma will realize only his 
world. Sruti texts like Tvam devdndm Brdhmandndm 
ad/iipatili ; VishnuJt Jcshatriydndm adhipatiJy.f^'^ etc., and 
Smriti texts like Brdhmandndm Sivo deva/t ksliatriydndm tu 
Mdd/iavah, etc., declare that Vishnu is the deity of the 
Kshatriyas. And as Narayana does not combine in 
himself the hdrya and kdramtva, and lacks the overlordship 
over the Trinity {murtitraydtltatva^ etc.), Parabrahmatva 
cannot fitly go with Narayana. Mahbpanishad texts 
such as Ndrdyanah Parambrahma, etc., settle that Siva 
who is the overlord of Narayana is Parabrahman. 
Later on, in the texts Brahmadhipatir Brahmanbdhipatir 
Brahmd Bivb me astu Saddsivbm ; Ritam satyam param 
brahma p^irusha■m krishmpingalam ; tJrdhvaretam viru- 
pd/isham vihvarupdya vai ytamb namalt etc., the words 
Biva and Brahma are clearly used synonymously, just 
as g/iata, /cumbha and halasa are. In the Mdndukya 
text Prapanc/ibpasamam idnlam sivam advaitam chatur- 
tham manyante ; Sa dtmd sa vigneyah ; and in the 

Srn/i texts predicate ^ivasakshatkara to those who offer 
dhyana, dharana, etc., through bhakti and dhyana, there being no 
puuaravritti ioT them; but to those who offer sacrifices, there is 
punardvritti for them and so they will get back to creation. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 15. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. , 
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Kaivalya text beginning with Umdsa/idyam para/m'svaram 
prabhmn irUochanam ndlakanlham prtxmnian!'^'-''^ and ending 
with Sa Bra hit id sa Sivah sa Harih send rah so' ksha rah para- 
mah svardtp'’^ Siva alone is spoken of as the overlord ab(.)ve 
the Trinity {imirtitraydlllalva). And also the r'l fharvas/ras 
texts D/iydyttemimm pradhydyitavyam ; Sarvaitiidam Brahma. 
Vishnu Riidrendrdste samprasuyante ; and Siva ekd d/iyc- 
yaJi Vnmnkarah sarvamanyat pariiyajya, declare that every 
deity other than Siva is prohibited for purposes of medita- 
tion. The expression skmnkara plainly indicates, agreeably 
to the Bhramarakila nydya, kivam karotlti uvamkara which 
means that the meditation makes the bhakta get Siva’s own 
form {svasvarupa praddyakatvam). The word Bhagavdn is 
generally seen used in the case of Indra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
Chandra, Yatindra, etc., in woiddly language”'*® (/.^., in com- 
mon parlance). The word Bhagavdn \s also used in connec- 
tion with Siva in the Sveidsvetara Sruti, Brahmakdnda, etc., 
for example in texts like Sarvdnana sirogrlvak sarvabhuta 
guhdsayah i Sarvavydpi cha Bhagavdn tasmdt sarvagatah 
Sivah II etc. And also in the text of the Atharvanaiiras 
Yd vai Rudrah sa Bhagavdn yascha Brahma i Yd vai Riidrah 
sa Bhagavdn yascha Vishnuh ; etc. The expression Bhagavdn 
is frequently used for “Siva” as an attribute. Also, in the 
Batarudriya, in the text namastd astu Bhagavan Viivesva- 
rdya Mahadevdya, etc. Similarly such expressions like 
“ Bhagavdn ” have been applied to deities other than Siva in 
common worldly parlance. But we should hold that there is 
a difference between the word as used in the Sruti texts and 
as used in common worldly parlance. The former must 
be admitted as indicating a more appropriate and stronger 
{ballyastvdt) usage. And therefore the word “ Bhagavdn ” 
is chiefly applicable to no other deity but Siva. 

Sripati’s Final Summing up. 

Thus at the commencement of the figndsa, in discus- 
sing the first Sutra {Athdtd Brahmajigndsa), it was 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Makdpa., XI. 19. 
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^ concluded that a mumukshu should, after discussion, know 

Brahman. In this connection, the argument relating to the 
nirviseshatva of Brahman was completely repudiated 
[mrastak) and Brahman was proved to be savisesha. In the 
second Sutra {Janmddyasya yata/z) it was, agreeably to the 
maxim Lakshana-prammzadkind hi vastu siddhihp^^' clearly 
I proved that in order to realize Brahman, the characteristics 

I (of Brahman) should be clearly understood. And the 

^ characteristics of Brahman {vUeshatva) are fully borne out in 

the second Sutra. In order to further establish the character- 
istics of Brahman, Sruti texts like Yatb vd imdni bhutdni 
jay ante Tasmddvd yetasmdt dtmana dkdsak sanibhutah ; 

Yasya nissvasitdni veddh ; Rigvedd yajurvedassdmavedb 
hyatharvanah and Tantvaupaniskadam purusham pruchchd- 
etc., have been adduced. These texts substantiate the 
truth of the third Sutra of Badarayana, Sdstrayoztitvdt, 
which establishes that Brahman is the chief cause and 
effect of creation of prapancha and by this means the 
nirviseska vdda and jagad asatyatva vdda have been repudi- 
ated. It has also been proved that there is nothing like any 
*■ asat paddrtha (unreal object), just as in the same way 

that there is no pair of horns to a rabbit {sasa§ringddeh). 
i And such a thing cannot possibly come to pass {i.e., 

, into existence). And it has been clearly proved that all 

things are real {sat paddrthasyaiva utpattih nirdishtd) and 
that nothing created could be unreal on the authority of 
t the Sutras enunciated by Badarayana, AsaditicMnna prati- 

shedfta indtratvdt (II. 1. 7) and Patavaicha (II. 1. 19). So 
j that even when the whole creation is reduced to pralaya 

* or destruction yet, according to the Bijdnkura nydya, the 

germ of the thing exists in an infinitesimally minute form. 
p Just as when an extended cloth is compressed, it exists in a 

very small form, the world also exists in a shrunken state in 
a sukshma form and gets extended in the form of creation. 
Therefore the prapamha., which is real, cannot be said to be 

A thing is recognized fully by its characteristics. 

, Taitt. 

Ibid., n. 1. 
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asat. And the jlvas who are in the chUana form are also 
eternal in their own forms (smmfin/n j/i/yd/.Mw), just as 
Paramatma is eternal {Paramlifmavat upadiPiUini), On the 
strength of the Sruti text Nityo nifyannm tiifLjuad'fii'iar 
and also on the strength of the Smriii texts like 
Pmvahavat pvapanclmsya satyatvam ii pad'Pya!r i Srjr/l- 
patbhi satyahmn cMiaumidm vid/nyafi'’ \ .l/irirud/ulna 
satyatvam svatassidd/iam Bivasya hi il etc., the learisetl 
delight in thinking about the ■uirvises/ia chiiiDinira lhahma- 
vddaP^'^ If it is denied that the glorious body of Brahman 
is as unreal as the delusion in mistaking rajjti for sarpa 
{rajju sarpavat), then how could the truth of the Sruti text 
Bhlshdsmddvdtah pavaie, d/nshodeti surya/j, h/nshnsmd- 
dagnischhidrascha, mrityur dhdvati panrhatnahp'"' etc., be 
clearly explained by the learned and how could the 
Sun as well as Vayu (wind) be infu.sed with fear against 
the extravagant discharge of their (respective! functions 1 
In the Sruti text Indrd mdydbhih puntrupa Isdaa/i,'' "' etc., 
Paramasiva, who is distinguished by ParamaiA-arya, is 
proved to manifest himself through his mdydmkti in 
various bodily forms characterized by several (countless) 
lakshanas, as is seen from the Sruti text SthirEbhirangaili 
pururupa ugrah^ etc., which figures he was pleasetl to 
partake of, assuming most brilliant and uncommonly 
auspicious appearances of pure knowledge and significance, 
which are all eternal and which will have to be given up 
(dattdnjali prasangah) as if by the (proverbial) pouring 
of water (when donating away something). Moreover, 
texts like Yadd tamassiam na diva iia rdirir ua sau na 
chdsat Biva eva kevalahp*'' etc., proclaim an unusual form 
assumed by Siva at the time of Mahdpralaya. In the 

Katha Ufa., yi.lZ. 

Nirviilsha and chimnatra are contradictory ; if you have 
one of these, you cannot have the other. Ckinmatra means pure 
intelligence nirvUeska attribuielessness. 

r®/r. II. 8. 

Rig-Veda, ll. 7. 17. 

Sveta. Vpa., Vl. n. 
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Sruii text Rtidra yatte dakshinam mukharn thia mdm pdki 
niiyam, etc., Paramesvara is described as having had no 
birth. Again, texts like Viivddkikd Rudro maharshih 
Parasya ^aktih vividhaiva sruyate svdbhdvikl gndna-bala- 
kriyd cha ; Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyinantu Makes- 
varam ; Tasydvayavabhutditham vy dp tarn sarvamidam 

■jagatp^^ etc., declare for Siva visvddhikatvain, sarvasakti- 
tvam and sarvakdranatvddikam. Moreover, texts like Eka 
eva Rudro na dvitlydya tasthuh tm tasya kdryam kdranam 
cha vidyate na iaisamasckdbhyadkikascka drisyate, etc., 
declare odviMyam (for Siva). Texts such as Purusho vai 
Rudrassan maho namd namah ; Visvam bhutam bhuvanam 
chitram bahudhd jdtam jdyamd^iam cha yat', Sarvdhyesha 
Rudrah tasniai Rudrdya namb astu ; Visvarupdya vai 
namb namahP^'^ etc., declare that Siva is visvdimaka (all- 
pervasive in the universe). And Sruii texts like Namb 
hiranyabdhave sendnye disdm cha pataye namah ; Hiranydya 
namah ; Hiranyalingdya namah ; namb hiranya bdhave 
hiranyarupdya hiranyapataye ambikdpataye umdpaiaye 
hiranyavamtdyo, pasupataye immb namahN" etc., declare for 
Siva jybtirmayatva (the all-supreme Light).®®® If it is asked 
how does the term “ hiranya ” come to mean “ jybtis ”, then 
the reply is that in the Sdstras the term "hiranya" is well 
known to mean “as consisting of a fiery element” 
katvmn). And the terra " jybtis in the light of the 
above meaning, means Siva who prevails in the Sun, who 
is bright-bodied, who is as well in Fire, which has a golden 
colour and in the form of a flowing lustre {dravatvaprasaktyd 
7iityatvaprasan go dtirnivdrah). And generally speaking, the 
term cannot be understood as bearing any other meaning. 
In the A iharvasiras text, God’s own expression {Bhagavad 
vachanam) is, Puskkaramaham pavitra^naham ag^'yancha 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Maho pa., XI. 19. 

dveta. upa., VI. 8. 

Tain. Upa., III. 10. 

Mahdpa., XL 18. 

Jyotis, light of Brahman; light regarded as the Supreme Spirit. 
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niadhymiclm bahiicka purastat ; Jyotinihmui'kak sarvZ cka 
mdmeva ; mam yd veda sa sarvdn. vedcm vedeli, etc. : “I am 
Pushkara ; I am Pavitra ; I am the P'oremnst ; I am the 
Middle ; I am the Outside ; I am everything leading 
ahead ; and he that knows me that I am the a!!-glowing 
Light, he will have known everything.” Thus it is said 
in the Baiva Purcina : Dinakrjtkdtisa}ikdf.am sfhfinam- 
adyanmnidpateh ' Sarvakdma samdyuklam vihiddham 
fdtyam avyayam i Samprdpya tatpadam divyam aiah klvda 
vivat'jiidh i Sarvagnassarvadd suddhdh pari pu-rnd bhavanti 
cka I VisuddkdkdryakarandJi paranmisvaryasaiityuidh i Sa- 
dekdscha videkdsc/ia bkavaniydtmechchayd puna/t i Vc sam- 
prdptdh param sthdnarn gadnaydgaratd iiardh t Ma tdshdm 
punardvrittih gkdre samsdramaniald \ etc. These and 
other texts declare that he who is in the place of Parama- 
siva in Mahdkailcisa {Pa7'amaSivasihduasya •mahdkaiidsasya), 
possessing a light resembling {samkdsa) millions of suns 
{dinakril koti), will doubtless enjoy all jydtirmayatm 
(Supreme Light). In the Sruti text Sd'dhvanah pani- 
7ndpndti tadvishnofiparamarn padamp'^'^ if the words 
tadvishnoT} paramam padam are construed as being the 
Paraniapada^ then it should be said, “It is not so”. 
Because, it is said in the Sruti text, Pas'dt paralaram 
Bralwia tatpardt paratd Harih i Yat pardt paraid 
' dklsastaiime mmiah swasa7ikalpaims/u, etc. Also, in the 
Bddhdya7ia Silt/'a and in the Bivasa7ikalpopanishad, it is 
declared that the state of Makeivarapada is much higher 
than that of Vistmupada. In the above Sruti text, it is stated 
that the state of Narayaria is not so high as Siva$fkd/ia 
and therefore Bivasthd7ia is the highest of all states. And 
it is higher than Vish7}upada and therefore the Miikia Siva 
will enjoy Bratmialokam, Tas>7tat Bra/mmldka//i ahhisa7n- 
padyate ; na cka pufiardvartate is the meaning of the word 
midvritti used in the Sutra (IV. 4. 22). 

And the term Brakmaldka should be taken to express 
Bivapada, For Sruti texts like Virupebhyd viivarupdbhyascha 
VO nam'd naTnah, etc., declare that those who meditate upon 
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the formless form of Siva and realize the niravayava state 
will enjoy Btivapada in the niravayava form ; and those who 
meditate upon the sdvayava form, will enjoy in the visvarupa 
form. Sruti texts like NllagrIvdsHtikantkdisarvd adkd 
kshamdchardh, etc., declare that bhaktas in realizing Biva- 
pada will have the characteristic of mlakanthaiva of Isvara 
and such other similarities {iddrisdni) as owned by Siva. 
And the suggestion of some that the word andvriiii, which 
is repeated twice in the Suira, indicates the ending of a 
chapter, is not approved of by us. It should be taken to 
indicate that the other qualities of Siva will also be realized 
by the rmikta in enjoying BivapadaP^^ 

In the previously enunciated Sutras such as Ubhaya- 
vyapadesdt a/iihindalavat ; Ubhayathd cha dbshdt ; Na 
stimnato' pi parasybbhayam lingam sarvatra hi ; Adhi- 
kantu bhedanirdesdt \ Tadananyatvam drambhana iabdddi- 
bhyah ; etc., Bhagavan Badarayana suggests that dvaitd- 
dvaila is the system which he approves of as containing 
the essence of the whole of the Vedanta {sarva vedd^ita san- 
kocha dvaitddvaitamatam). He holds that opinion from the 
start without anywhere contradicting himself and confirms 
it in the Sutra propounded by him Dvddasdhavadubhaya 
vidfia7n Bddat'dyano tah (IV. 4. 12). Therefore, for those 
who desire to follow in the path of the Veda, the system of 

Ramanuja commenting on this Sutra, "writing of the 
repetition of the words in it, remarks: — “The repetition of the 
words of the Sutra indicates the conclusion of this body of 
doctrine.’’ Anandatirtha commenting on a similar repetition of 
words occurring in I. 4. 29 (the last Sutra of the last Adhikarana 
in that Adhyaya) Etena sarve vydkhyata vyakhydtah, writes: — “in 
the Varaha Samhita this is said, ‘in a work propounding general 
doctrines (leading to final conclusions), at the end of each chapter, 
the wise sages repeat the words twice over, so that what has 
been said from the beginning of the chapter may receive empha.sis.’ ” 
Sankara has the following comment on the repetition in IV. 4. 
22: — “The repetition of the words ‘Non-return according to 
Scripture,’ indicates the conclusion of this body of doctrine.” 
The remark of Sripati may, accordingly, be held to apply to 
Anandatirtha. 
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Dvaitadvaita, which approves of both dvaita and advaiia, 
should prove acceptable. This postulates that the /7;w 
and Brahman during the samsamdam are naturally ciuitc 
different from each other {svdldmvi/cttbfiiniia/z'ani) ; if in the 
mokshadasa, the flva is abhinna like Brahman himself 
{iadvadabkinnatvani) ; and Brahman is possessed of both 
the murtd and amurld forms. Therefore those b/iakfas 
who meditate upon these forms will realize both these 
states of Brahman. Personal testimcmy is accordingly 
borne in this Sulra {AndvrilJimbddi aufivrif/i t'ki'iddl) 
that both the murtd and amurtd forms should be 
meditated upon in order to realize the state of Biva Ikira- 
brahman. And therefore it is the confirmed truth that 
the system {mata) of the Sutrakara consists in the dvaitd- 
dvaita mata. 

The Dvaita View. 

Jayatirtha in commenting on Brahma-Sdfrns IV. 4. 17 
{Jagadvydpdravarjani) states that if the vidits/ui [uiNkfa) 
became the essence of Brahman {tdddtmya), ob- 

tained unity with Brahman, then it would mean that 
he has acquired sarvaldkddhipatyam. In that case, the 
Sutrakara should have said that this wise man (/.c., mitkta) 
would become Paramatma himself. This much would 
have been sufficient. Instead, the Srufi text Na tii so'mu- 
naiva iti, etc., declares that he is by himself unable to get at, 
i.e., the jwa has the power to become by himself one with 
Brahman {Brahma tdddtmya). If he had the power of realiz- 
ing Brahma tdddtmya{htcom\n.g identical with Brahman), he 
would have acquired it unaided {tdddtmya prdptim taddhar- 
masya svatassiddhatvdt). So the Sruti text could have also 
said (in the shortest manner) Ayam asau bhavati, he (the 
wise man) will become He Himself, i.e,, one with Brahman 
Himself. Instead of these few words, the Sruti text uses 
many words, thus stranding the Sruti text in the ddsha of 
aktdalatva, {i-e., in the folly of inauspiciousness). For no 
wise man will put forth much exertion for obtaining a parti- 
cular result which could be attained by him by the smallest 
effort. Moreover, is Paramesvara to be understood as 
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sagmia or nirgunal If he is the first, then the wise man 
{vtduska, i.e., viukta) CdLXinoth.zvQ iddatmya, because nothing 
(like gUT/a) was granted {ex hypotkesi) ; nor can it be the 
second, for if Brahman is nirguna^ attributes such as 
Adiiya, Aiharya, etc., would be inapplicable to him and 
prove contradictory. And such a one cannot acquire 
sarvaldkddhipatya. That is, nirguna is incompatible with 
sarvaprakdsakatva, sarvaisvaryatva^ etc. Then the argu- 
ment would end in apavydkhydna (misinterpretation) of the 
truth. Therefore, the Sutra Jagadvydpdravarjam was enunci- 
ated by Badarayana in order that it might be clearly under- 
stood that a tmikta even though God’s own {svakiymara 
mukta), yet he is only next to him {i.e., less than him)®®® 
and therefore he is excluded from jagadvydpdra. Ja- 
gadvydpdra is a matter which is apart from the pro- 
vince of a mukta {ynuktetara jagadvishayam). Therefore 
this Sutra uncontradictingly indicates that nothing that 
relates to jagadvydpdra has anything to do with a 
mukta. If it were not so, it would not have been 
ordained in Sruti texts that Paramatma is the person 
who nominates those who are lesser than himself as 
fit for mtikti. That is the very reason why Paramatma is 
styled “ Ananyddhipatih ” i.e., one without a superior \cf. 
B rahma-Sutra, Ata eva cha ananyddhipatih (IV. 4. 9)] and 
therefore what all a mukta can realize is only dtmiyatva [i.e., 
that which relates to Brahmapada {ayam dtmd Brahma)\ 
and not at all Pdrameivarapada. This means, the mukta 
attains everything by the grace of Paramesvara, short of 
his own — i.e., Pdramesvarapada. Because the Sruti ns&s the 
expression tat prasdddt — out of his grace everything next to 
Paramesvara.®®' 

Sripati’s Philosophical Standpoint. 

It will thus be seen that Sripati makes the Dvaita- 
dvaita theory the central point in his interpretation of 

Sriakiyd but avara, i.e., his own but less than and dependent 
on him. Avara means an younger in years, follower, or an inferior, 
less, etc. Cf. Mdsenavarah, purvajlndvarah. 

Jayatirtha, Nydya Sudhd, IV. 4. 17. 
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Badartlyana’s Sutras. Round it he builds up a system of 
philosophy, to which we may now turn our attention. 
We may conveniently study it under the following heads : — 

{a) The material world, 

{b) Brahman and the material world, 

(r) The purpose of material creation, 
id) The nature of the jlva, 

[e] The origin of the jwa, and 
if) The attainment of niukti. 

His Conception of the Material World. 

Sripati’s conception of the material world is elaborated 
by him in II. 1. 26 to 33. The world existed in the minu- 
test form of matter {paramanvadmam jagatkaranatvam 
upapannani) and this was developed into Brahmanda through 
the infinite power and uncontrolled independence of Siva 
Parabrahman. He quotes the Sriiti texts Afastasya sarva- 
sakiitvdt sarvasvatantratvdt { And tJurefore hs is of infinite 
power and uncontrolled independence) and Sa sarvam asru- 
jatcf^^ {He created all) in support to show that there can be 
no limiting of the Parabrahman’s power. He quotes further 
the texts Nackdsti vet id mama chit saddham {There is no 
one who can know my will) ; Vedairanekaih aharndva vedyo 
{Throughout all the Vedas I alone am extolled); Veddnta- 
krit vedavido vachdham (/ am the author of the Vedas and 
can be understood through Vedic expressions). These show, 
he adds, that Parasiva Brahman, without having a bodily 
form, consisting of the bodily organs, can exhibit his 
infinite powers. This is thus the wonderful power of 
Brahman in being the cause for the creation of the jagat. 
But how could the Brahman, destitute of bodily form, 
become the creator of a jagat which has a bodily form ? 
This doubt is answered by him in II. 1. 28, Aima^ii chaivam 
vichitrdscha hi. [And in the Atman Oftly are such wonder- 
ful {poivers).] The power of (Parasiva Brahman) 

is thus indescribably wonderful. Though bodiless, Parasiva 
Brahman, in the form of Atman., has always confined in 

Brihai. Upa.t 1. 4.4. 
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him the infinite, variegated power of creating, through his 
Maya, countless things which are possessed of bodily form 
{Parichchtnnci ^akti visisMe fiii'iivayav& svamaizas- 

saktya, vie hi tr a nanavidha Brahmanda kalpana mupapem- 
7iam)P'^^ Such a Sentient Being is visible in such inanimate 
bodily forms as hair, nails and other lifeless objects ; also 
in the forms of water and fire which are dissimilar to each 
other. This same thing is seen actually in an ocean in the 
form of heat and water co-existing without any opposition 
to each other, just as darkness and light are seen in the 
same manner. 

Also, in the same way in the interior of the body 
of living beings, the digestive fire {jalhamgni) is observed 
(without burning the beings themselves). Therefore to 
Parasiva Brahman, who is beyond all the worlds {Idkatlia) 
and who is possessed of all wonderful powers, there is no- 
thing impossible. (That is, he can reconcile even irreconcil- 
able opposites.) It is for this reason, that the venerable Bada- 
rayana in answering the following query of his disciples, vis.. 
How did Lord Brahman, who is nirguna and apramsya and 
faultlessly suddha,^^'^ acquire the power of creation {kartru- 
tva, etc.) ? said : Lord Brahman’s powers are so great 
and so many, beyond one’s comprehension or knowledge. 
And for the same reason the capacity for such variegated 
creation, etc., is quite natural and possible to him, just 
as fire is naturally associated with (the resultant) heat. 
The Srutis also support his (Badarayana’s) statement: 

Q, Kimsvidvanam kam tisa vriksha asid yatb dyava 

prithivl ^ushtatakshuk i 
Mmnshmb mmiasd prichekatetu tadyadadhyatishlhad 

bJmvanOMi dhdrayan'i 


Sripati’s use of the word “creating” {Jialpanam) here should 
be noted, for that is the key, as it would seem, for reconciling the 
bheda and abheda theories in his own theory of bhlddbhida. The 
word “creation” here is meant to convey both the idea of “creation” 
and the capacity of making visible that which was invisible before. 

Devoid of qualities, immeasurable and faultlessly pure. 
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A. Brakrnavanam Brahma sa vriksha asTd ya/o dydml 

prithivi iiiiklafakshuh 1 
Manishind manasd vibravlmi vd Brahmad/iyaiishihad 

bhiivaridni dkdrayaH ll 

Q. What was that water and which was that tree that 
then existed whereon the Heaven and worlds depended? 
Thus inquired the great beings to know how so many 
worlds held together. 

A. Brahma as water and Brahma with the tree existed 
whereon the Heaven and the worlds depended. Thus 
know, O holy Beings ! in this manner Brahma existed 
sustaining all these different worlds. 

Even according to the Sr 2 dis and Smritis, the bodiless 
form of Parasiva Brahman possesses this power of creation. 
This is to be seen in them {Sruiis and SmriAs) and this is 
to be expected from them as natural. If it is then questioned 
whether Parasiva Brahman is influenced by Mdyd§akti just 
as ordinary jivas, Badarayana answers the query in the 
next Sutra (II. 1. 29), Svapakshadds/idchcha {A fid 
because of the defects of his viezv also). 

Agreeably to the maxim, that the needle is attracted to 
the magnet, if Nirguna Brahman is attracted by sat in order 
to render Prakriti the agent for creation, then the Advaita 
position is made faulty inasmuch as niravayava Prakriti 
is made to appear as possessing the power of creation. Or, 
in other words, even though the inanimate Pradhana-Pra- 
kriti““" is incapable of creating the world, the very fact of the 
nearness of Nirguna Brahman makes it appear to possess 
that power of creation just as the loadstone attracts the 
needle. This obviously breaks down the theory of nirviie- 
shatva. According to the maxim Tachckakteh tadadhlnaivdt, 
(To that pozver it is subservient, i.e.. To its own power 
it is subject to), the conclusion that Brahman is Sa- 
guna, becomes unavoidable. It is also agreed to by 

661 g_ g — — 

Prakriti considered as the first evolver, originator or source 
of the material world ; according to the Sankhya system, Pradhana is 
the primary germ out of which aR inaterial appearances are evolved, 
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the Saiikhya School that niravayava Pradhana in the 
form of Akasa, etc. (makadddi) has wonderful powers of 
transformation in developing the form of the world 
{vi&vdkdra pamuimatvani). Similarly, the Kanadas agree 
that niravayava niramsa nishprade&a Pradhana-Prakriti, 
coming in contact with the inanimate minutest atom 
{paramdnu) attains the power of developing into the form 
of the world {jay;addkdra)P^^ Even though the inanimate 
Pradhana is devoid of having any free action independently, 
yet, that it is, by the help of Brahman, by its very 
proximity, capable of developing wonderful transforma- 
tions, is self-evident. Therefore, such a contradiction of 
one’s own position {svapaksha doskah) in the case of 
Advaita, is inevitable [durvdrak). As the etymological 
derivation of the word Mdyd, in the compound yd md sd 
mdyd, would have it, the existence of Mdyd is seen to 
be (as real) as the horns of a rabbit {yd md sa mdyeii 
vyutpattyd mdydydh m&adringatvdt). In the same way, 
the nature of the inanimate and the animate, Mdyd and 
Brahman, satyatva and asaiyaiva, become like the 
pot {g/iata) and the cloth {pata)., destitute of their 
characteristic marks. If such a combination does not 
exist, the development of the world or its cause would not 
be possible. Else Brahman, who is never changeable 
{nirvikdrasyd), could not have associated with Mdyd. If 
it is doubted whether Brahman is enveloped in Mdyd, 
just as the rope {rajju) throws the illusion of the 
serpent {sarpa), the next Sutra. Sarvopetd cha taddariandt, 
meets the doubt. [And (the Supreme Deity is) endowed 
with all powers, because that is borne testimony to.] 

“““ The name of the founder of the Vaiseshika system of philo- 
sophy is preserved in his nickname Kat}.ada — sometimes styled de- 
risively Kaimbhnf or Ka7}abhakshat}.a, Kanabhakshaka, etc., i.e., 
atom-eater. Kai.iaJi means a grain, an atom or particle. Kapada 
propounded the Vaiseshika system of philosophy, which may be 
shortly described as the “ doctrine of atoms The Vaiseshika is so 
called from the category of “ particularity ” (wYMa) on which 
considerable stress is laid in its theory of atoms. 
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Parasiva Brahman is possessed of every power 
(sarvaiakti) including the world-creating powers, etc., 
{jagad-janmadi) and thus is seen as pardiakii, for it 
is so experienced {taddariandchcha) and proved by 
Srutis. And this is plainly observed in Parasiva Brahman 
and often expressly declared by Sruii texts such as Pa/dsya 
sakiir vividhawa nruyate, Svdbhdviki gndua bala kriyd 
chci Mdydnhi prakritim vindydt mdymantu maheivarain ; 
Indrb mdydbhih pururdpa IryaieP'^^ etc., which declare that 
the bodiless {niravayavasyd) Paramesvara naturally possess- 
es all kinds of powers [sarvasakti). Therefore he possesses 
also the complete trigmidtinaka hetubhuia pradhdna 
sakii (the operative part of the three-fold creative 
power). This sakii is called bhmna sakti and the 
chii-sakti in him is called the abkimia iakti. Thus, 
Isvara possesses these two kinds of sakti in their entirety. 
Possessing these two varieties of ^akti, which are 
opposite to each other, Siva Parabrahman on all three 
occasions {srishti, sthiti and laya) remains in the same 
unaltered identical state {kdlatray&pi ekarupatayd stkitak). 
Then, if Parasiva Brahman is possessed of nirviseshatva, 
then there is no need for creation [yjagat-kdranatva na sam- 


bhavati) as it is clearly contradictory to Sruii, Smriti and 
Purdna which state expressly that Siva Parabrahman is 
naturally possessed of the power of creation {svdbhdvika 
iaktimattva sarvakdraimtvddi). And it is not just to ignore 
these facts and argue the adhyasia mithydvdda {iw., that 
whatever we perceive is an illusion and is untrue). If, 
then. Brahman is conceived of as possessed of sarva-iakii, 


we have to accept that he is the creator of the world 
{jagat-kdranatvd7tglkdre) ; concurrently we have also 
to accept that he undergoes change into earth and the 
like [mrudddivai). Thus a great contradiction results. 
In order to harmonise this (apparent contradiction), the 
next Sutra is propounded .- Vikaranatvdnmti cMttadukiam. 


Sveia. Upa., Vl. 8 . 
Ibid. 

Kig-VedaylN. 3 . 1 . 
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\Not on account of the absence of organs; this has been 
explained {before)l\ 

The texts Achakshussrbtram tadapanipddam, etc., 
define the term vikaramitvdt. This means that it is 
the state of- being destitute of body, sensory organs, 
etc., which are the means for accomplishing the desired 
object. The term neti diet indicates that Brahman 
cannot become the cause of the creation of the world, 
etc. [jagat-kdranatvani). If that be so, the reply is 
to be found in the texts S>abda mulatvdt and Vichitrdscha 
hi. {Sabda — i.e., Veda — is the fundamental cause and §akti 
is remarkably variegated in character.) Brahman, who 
is testified to by the Vedas alone, is, even though 
destitute of body and sensory organs, capable of accom- 
plishing every kind of act. Thus the Sruti declares ; — 
Apdnipddo javanb griJntd pasyatyachakshuh sa irimotya- 
karnah. (Though destitute of hands and legs. Brahman can 
catch hold of and walk ; and can see without a pair of eyes ; 
and can also hear without ears.) This Sniti text thus testi- 
fies to the powers of the Brahman. There are other texts 
like Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva sriiyate Pd,d5’sya viivd- 
bhutdni tripddasya amrutam divif^^ etc., which explain the 
variegated powers of Siva Parabrahman and which also 
declare that a minute part of his sakti can dominate 
the whole world with all its wonderful characteristics. 
It is seen in the 8iva Purdna: — Viivdttardttara vichitra 
mandrathasya ynsyaikasaktisaka/e sakalCih samdptah i Adhyd- 
yam adhvapatini adhvavidd vndanti tasmai namah sakala- 
Idka vilakshandya. (I bow down to Him whom those learned 
in the Veda, those who possess the knowledge of the 
Brahman, and those who have realized Him declare that 
He is capable, by the minutest fraction of His will, of 
creating, protecting and destroying a succession of worlds ; 
and who is possessed of characteristics which are beyond 
the reach of comparision in all the three worlds.) 

Sveta. Upa., 11. Z. 

Rig-Veda, II. 7. 18. 
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Therefore, it should be understood that Sarvesvara, 
who is possessed of sarvamka, should be made to be 
the refuge of all who might seek moksfia {inumui's’iiis). 
Therefore Brahman, who is nirv'diisha and nirvikTim, 
has to undergo vikdratva if the creation of the world 
is to be brought about ; and therefore, if in the cir- 
cumstances, the doubt arises whether Brahman becomes 
mdydsabalita (spotted with Afdyd), then such a view 
stands contradicted by the next Sutm ; Na praydjanavativdt 
{None, there being no motive). The Sruti bears witness 
thus : Pard'sya iaktih vividhaiva kruyate svabhdviM 

gndnabalakriyd cha iti. [Wis Sakti is of an- indescribably 
variegated character. And gndna, bala and kriyd (know- 
ledge power and action) are absolutely natural to Him.] 
Brahman thus can never be of a nirvisesha character {i.e., 
a character which is without or destitute of distinction). The 
Sruti texts Yatb vd imdni bhutdni /dyante ; Yeiia jdtdni 
jivanti ; Yat prayantyabkisamvisanti,'^^^ etc., bear testimony 
to the fact that creation {jagat-janmddi) is all the aim of 
Brahman. This is the significance of the word prayo- 
janavattvdt in the Sutra. 

Moreover, the Smriti texts Pradkdna kshetragna- 
patir gunHb samsdra moksha sthiti bandha Iiituh, etc., 
declare that Brahman has an aim and end in crea- 
tion, protection and destruction. Again, Sruti texts 
like Amritasya devadhdranb bkuydsam ; Sarlram md 
vicharshanam ; Sarvalmgam sthdpayati pdmniantram 
pavitram, etc., declare that in order to save the com- 
munity of bhaktas, Brahman assumes the sthula and 
sukshma causative bodily forms in the symbols of 
iskta, prdiza, and bhdva and releases them through moksha ; 
this therefore is the manner in which Brahman has 
made himself useful to them (prayd/anamttvdt). Here 
praybjanavattvdt means prakarshdna ybjanam praybjanam, 
i.e., the extended application of sriskti, sthiti and lay a 
in all possible ways is called praybjanam. Since he 
possesses this sort of power {praybjanam), he is called 
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praybjanavtm. The quality of having this power {pra- 
ybjanavatb bhavah) is praydjanamtivam. For that reason 
he is called praybjanavattvat. By the extended uSe of 
his power, by reason of the spirit of utter love he 
bears, there is yojanam, praybjanam, samydjanam (of 
his power) {i.e., by the mere combination of love to 
Prakriti he can produce the world). The meaning is 
that Brahman reproduces®'^® himself in the self-chosen 
symbolical gross and other bodily forms. As the 
maxim praybjanam anuddisya na mandb'pi pravartate 
goes (even an ignorant man does not undertake anything 
without profit), if those desirous of moksha had no 
benefit to be derived from Parabrahman, they would not 
have meditated on him. Bkaktas, who are well acquainted 
with the Vedas and Veddnias, who meditate on him 
for the realization of their long-cherished wish in this 
and the next world, will acquire them in their 
unqualified entirety [phala praybjanam mrviseske nbpa- 
padyate). Therefore the argument that Parabrahman 
in association with Mdyd [Mdydsabalita Brahma) is the 
cause of creation, is as manifestly objectless and 
aimless as the mistaking of the rope for the snake (and 
basing an argument on such mistaken identity). Just 
as the likeness of an object seen in water and other like 
fluids is untrue, the creation that is as the result of the re- 
flection of Mdyd is also an incongruity. Nishkalam nishkri- 
yam bantam yiiravadyam niranjanam Na tasya kdryam 
karanam cha vidyate ;®'^^ Etasmdj jdyate prdno manas sarvm- 
driydni chaf^’^ Satyakdmahsatyasankalpah so nveshtavyah 
sa vijigndsitavyah and other Sruti texts declare that 
Parabrahman possesses the attributes of nishkriyatvam 
(redemption) and kriydsrayaivam (being connected 

Sambhava ; gives himself birth to ; gives himself existence 

to ; etc. 

&veta. Upa.N^M^. 

&vlta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Chch. Vpa., VIII. 7. 1. 
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with the execution of deeds). The doubt thus arises 
whether NirvisSs/ia Brahman, by reason of being 
connected with jagad-janmadiy etc., is the Savif^i'sha 
mbala Brahman. If Nirvisesha Brahman consisting of ihire 
Intelligence (Supreme Spirit) is never capable of being 
the cause of jagad-janmadi., on account of his being nirvi- 
kdra, niskkriya and ^dssaktika, then the assumption that 
mdydkalpita &abiilHvara is the cause of the jagat {jagat- 
kdranatvani) is a false one {dropa). This being so, the 
established conclusion {siddhdntct) is as propounded in 
the text 7ia praydja 7 iavattvdt. We have the Sruti text 
Pard'sya saktih vividhaiva sruyate. This text shows that 
Nirviiesha springs up in connection with Brahman. How ? 
Praydjanavattvdt, — because of his being capable of being 
useful to everybody, without any benefit to himself. Savi- 
seska Brahman alone is abundantly beneficial in granting 
devas and mdnushas mentioned in the Peddnias all their 
desires in their entirety by the mere fact of his being pm- 
ydjanavattvdt. This doctrine is disregarded'^'^® by Maya- 
vadins and Adhyatmavadins (those who believe Brahman as 
the Supreme Spirit manifested as the individual life). Verily 
can Nirviseshavastuvadins'^’''^ postulate the existence in real- 
ity of a vastu existing without distinction — and yet having 
a difference {Tathd hi nirviseskavadibhih niruiseshd vast uni 
idani pramd'tiam iti katham vaktimi sakyate). (Because) 
every vastu is combined with its distinction. It is his 
own avowed doctrine that that vastu is real which is, from 
every known source of proof, within one’s own personal 
experience. Even so is dtmd such a vastu {so pydtmd). 
But such a vastu has been contradicted, though actually 
seen and experienced to be saviSesha, by mere (barren) 
argument."^’' When it is said “ This {vastu) I saw ” it is 
within the experience of every one that the object seen bears 

I'he word used is anadaramyam, -which would suggest that 
those who should naturally defend are found to be the opposers of 
the doctrine in question. 

Mayavadins who argue the NirvUlsha Brahman. 

SakshikasavUeshdnubhavavddmanirasta^. 
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certain peculiar distinctive attributes {kmachidvisesha,- 
vUishta vishayatvat). (Such being the position), how can 
we say, by the exercise of untrue ingenuity, that it (the vasiu) 
is destitute of distinction {nirvisesha) ? In order to dis- 
associate Nirvi§eska Brahman, we have to draw him out as 
the excess of actual Reality [sattMirekd) and as one unlike in 
character to things {vastu) which undergo constant changes 
as the result of their natural qualities. All these means of 
extracting Nirvisesha Brahman from the Reality with which 
he is connected, the Reality itself, and the characteristics 
natural to it are in themselves the attributes of Brahman. 
Therefore by whomsoever would it be possible to deny the 
qualities of an object in order to establish it as being quite 
distinct from them } The answer is that it is never possible 
to postulate a nirvisesha vastu as having been proved to 
exist. 

When once knowledge is in disguise, ignorance is 
dispelled by self-illumination which is acquired through 
practice. That those who are in a state of a mental delusion, 
due to ignorance for the time being, get the same dispelled 
in course of time is in every one’s experience. The reason 
for this could be explained at length. This is, indeed, in 
every one’s daily experience. Such experience does not 
relate to the vastu alone ; it is possible to demonstrate this 
by arguments. In order to establish the existence of a 
vastu as absolutely true, beyond every argument brought 
forward against it, it is necessary to employ every argument 
in order to dispel doubts so that it might not be mistaken 
from those similar to it. Therefore, we have to bring in 
descriptive attributes {viseshairvisishtasyaiva) of the particu- 
lar vastu along with proofs and establish its existence. 
Generally knowledge of a vastu is acquired by the use of 
the descriptive expression appropriate to knowing it. For 
what is padatva ? It is the formation of a pada with its 
prakriti and pratyaya (the root of the word with its prefix 
or suffix) connected with it. If prakriti and pratyaya are 
to be considered as being without distinction, the meaning 
of pada formed by such prakriti zxA pratyaya z^LXiXiOt ho. 
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disregarded. Pi-efixes and suffixes are only intended to 
denote distinctions in the application of the padas. The 
difference as between padas necessarily connotes a diilcrence 
in what they denote. A series of different padas combined 
together in the form of a sentence cannot possibly describe 
a nirvisesha vastu. And therefore if you try to establish a 
nirvdssha vastu, you are left without a saPda to prove it 
{Ida nirvUesha vastuni Pabdah pramduaui). A vastu which 
is before our very eyes, which is separated by differentiation 
and which is either conditioned {nirvikalpaka) or is accom- 
panied with doubt {savikalpaka) cannot be proved to be 
without attribute (nirviPes/m). Savikalpaka means belong- 
ing to a class possessed of a particular distinction; this 
distinction differentiates it from many other objects of its 
class taken together with all their different distinctions. 
Now, as to the nirvikalpaka class. It is the opposite 
of those objects which in our experience*’ come under 
the head of those which are possessed of distinctions. 
Knowledge (of one of the four kinds) testifies to this fact. 
Then what is nirvikalpaka ? How can such a thing which 
is improved be grasped by knowledge? Therefore an 
object which is so void of all distinctions can at no 
time be one capable of understanding. As such a thing 
devoid of attributes cannot be determined with exactness, 
it must be declared to be impossible of being spoken 
of thus with definiteness. As it is not possible to describe 
such an object with exactness, it becomes utterly un 
intelligible and untrustworthy. Therefore the conclusion 
previously arrived at should be held to be the reasonable 
one. 

If it is doubted and asked wherefore does Mahiidova, 
who is ever of the paramd/tanda and niravayava nature, 
bring into existence the creation of the world, etc., without 
any benefit to Himself, the next Sutra, Lbkavattu llldkai- 
valyam (11. 1. 33), explains it. In commenting on this 

In our experience : I'he word used is svaevannbhuia. AnubhiUi 
means knowledge derived from four sources, viz., direct perception, 
inference, comparison and verbal knowledge. 
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Sutra., Sripati says that Siva Parabrahman is seen at 
times in perfect isolation by way of pastime. Being 
thus in perfect isolation on an occasion is His pecu- 
liar native habit. His thus abiding in Himself is so 
determined for Him. This is parallel with, what is 
experienced in this world. Just as we see in this 
world a great monarch, who is the lord of all the 
seven islands subject to his sceptre, with all his wealth, 
his prowess, his courage, his heroism, and powerfulness 
and capacity to bear the burden of sovereignty, determines 
once upon a time, by way of sport, to begin some 
work ; and sometimes sits quiet in silent contentment. 

Moreover, all beings are naturally animated by 
their vital breaths ; in a like manner Paramasiva who 
is glowing in his bliss, brings into existence creation, 
etc., out of his native sportive nature in consonance 
with his determination. Therefore it is seen that 
creation, etc., is a mere sport for Siva, who has 
attained all his desires and is characterised by his 
native joy. After the destruction of creation and upto 
the time that creation is again undertaken. He is 
in His unblameable, habitual situation of sitting quiet 
in silent contentment. If it is doubted whether Paramasiva, 
who is nirguna and nirtipta (without qualities and 
unsullied), being the cause of creation, etc., is responsible 
for health and sickness, wealth and poverty, righteousness 
and unrighteousness, among created beings, such as 
devas, animals and men and the rest, having created them 
into superior (uttaffia), middle {madhyama) and inferior 
{adhama) classes, the answer is that it is inevitable that 
there should result among them, souls in bondage, jealousy, 
cruelty and other sinful qualities. 

Passing on to the Sutra (II. 1. 34), Vaishamya nair- 
ghritiylna sdpekshatvdt tatkd hi darsayati, Sripati asks. 
Are inequality and cruelty qualities attributable to Brahman? 
It is seen that they are the qualities ol flv as who get 
them bestowed on them by Brahman just as they desired 
them. In this world, jlvas zreseen enjoying happiness or 
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undergoing misery which cannot reflect ui)on Parabrahman 
as attributable to him, because He has no share in the in- 
equalities and cruelties seen in it. Why is this so.? because 
these are due to the desires of the /ims themselves. Their 
desires are in consonance with the good and evil deeds 
wrought by themselves. This is seen {from Iks Srttlif). 'Phis 
truth is brought to light in the Srutis. This is the gist of 
the Sutra. Nevertheless, Paramapurusha Siva, out of His 
natural power of chiiiakH, even though He is bodiless in 
form, may be capable of being the cause of creating, etc., 
many different kinds of wondeiiul things (in this world) 
and thereby give room for the charge of partiality 
against Himself by the inequalities, etc., seen among the 
superior, middle and inferior classes of beings into which 
men, animals and the rest of the beings in bondage are 
found divided. This shows that these beings are bound 
to undergo the essential qualities appertaining to their 
doings by enjoyment in Svarga and suffering in Naraka, 
and by happiness and affliction (in this world). And if 
it is asked whether by His grace, they could escape the 
suffering from the cruelty, etc., inseparable from their 
own actions, the answer is, it is impossible. 

The expression sapekskatvat will rule the Sutra, 
thereby meaning that “ inequality ” and “ cruelty ” (dis- 
cernible) in creation, etc., will have to prevail because 
they are the peculiar results of the jlvcis own karma. 
At the time the world was to be created, in the case of 
the d%vas and the rest, the creation had to become 
unequal because of the different desires expressed by 
the jlvas in accordance with their different karmas. 
The Srutis also point to the fact that the dUvas and the 
rest (in all their gradations — higher, middle and inferior) 
desire that which is in accordance with their respective 
karmas : Sddkukdrl sddhurbhavati (the righteous person 
will be created righteous) ; Papakdrl pdpo bhavati (the sinful 
person will be created sinful) ; Pm^yajt pmiyeua karmand 
bhavati (the virtuous person by virtue of his virtuous 
deed will be born virtuous) ; Pdpaf. pdpena karmand 
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bhavaii (the sinful person by virtue of his sinful deeds 
will be born sinful), etc. Agreeably to these (texts) is 
the text of Vyasa : — Nimittamatram evasau srijyanam 
svarga karmam i Pradhana karambhuta yato vai srijya- 
sakiayah \ Nimitta matram muktvaiva ndnyat khichit 
apekshate i Nlyyate tapatdm sreskiha svaiakiyd vastu vastu- 
tdm II This (Parabrahman) is only instrumental in bringing 
into existence svarga^ while the karmins (beings) are really 
the chief causes (of their own beings) ; for that very reason 
they are capable of (helping) creation. Those beings, 
oh great among those who have done penance !, like 
nmktas who ask for nothing more than what they desire, 
start in proportion to their strength, (for) vastu vastutdm 
(myyate), i.e., a thing is corttrolled by its own properties. 
In this way Parabrahman as ksketragna, who knows 
the different classes of persons from the devas and 
others who for different reasons are to come into the 
wonderful creation, allows them to go into it agreeably 
to their past karma. Therefore there is no contradiction. 

In secondary creation, the desire for doing acts 
involving puny a and papa on the part of one falls to 
the share of Siva ; in primary creation, it is otherwise, as 
there are no jivas who are involved in acts involving 
pttnya and papa. In the agency of Nirguna Brahman, 
inequality, cruelty and such other defects are unavoidable. 
Consequently, jagat being unreal [miikydbkuta), we have the 
result that Brahman’s variegated creation itself is unreal. 
To meet this doubt, the next Sutra is propounded : Na 
karmavibhdgdditi chenndnaditvdpyupapadyate chdpyupa- 
labhyate cha (II. 1. 35). {If it be said ''Not so on account of 
non-differentiation of deeds' we say, 'Not so, 07i account of 
beginninglessness.' This is reasonable, and it is also observed.) 

Before creation there was no karma for j%vas. Why ? 
Because they were all undivided from the rest. When the 
world consisting of chetanas and acMta^tas was dissolved at 
its destruction, karma was also destroyed. Such a line of 
argumentation will not hold. Because the Sutra says 
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“anfu/ih’af’ meaning “without beginning or end”. Agreeably 
to the pravn.ha(aranga 7iyaya — the maxim of the current 
and the waves which are endless — creation and dissolution 
are endless and occur in constant rotation without 
break. And hence the existence of the world is also 
endless. And it follows that the result of kat'ma done 
by the jlva previous to the dissolution will remain in a 
dormant state at the time of dissolution. And again 
re-appears at the time of re-creation as the previously 
accrued karma, of the jlva, merit or demerit according 
as it might have been desired by it with the re-creation 
of the jagat. Moreover, at the time of next dissolution, 
it remains over and is dormant in a sukshma form 
according to the will of Paramesvai-a. And therefore 
the reality of the world is inevitable. This {prapancka- 
satyatvam) accordingly must be accepted without question, 
for it is unavoidable {anivaryam). This is the inner meaning 
of the Sutra as suggested by the words upapadyate and 
upalabhyate used in it. 

Before creation, the jlvas were in the minutest 
undivided form in a dormant condition in Brahman. 
How ? In what form } Visible only in an undivided 
form. Countless hundreds of Sruti texts like the 
following bear testimony to the fact that in the beginning 
nothing like karma nor the fruits thereof existed ; — 
Brahma va idamagra aslt ; Atma vd idamagra dsit ; 
Sadeva saumyedamagra aslt ; Yadd tanmstam iia diva 
na rdtrir na samia chdsachchiva eva kivalah, etc. I low 
then can karma and its fruits of the jlvas !>ecorae their 
respective desires at the time of creation unless it be 
due to (a sense of) injustice (on the part of) brahman? 
The answer is, it is not so. For the Sutra text declares 
Aitdditvdt (from without beginning). Agreeably to the 
pravdha taranga nydya^ the jlvas and their karuias and 
the fruits thereof are flowing in a current without 
beginning or end in creation ; therefore, whenever 

Aitareya Upa., I. 1, ~ ' 

Chch.Upa.,Vl.2. Sveta. Upa., 
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opportunity permits, these jlvas come into existence 
during creation, according to the results of their previous 
karmas, just as during summer time seeds sown are seen 
in situ in the earth in tiny little forms of different 
kinds. In the same way, we have to accept that among 
jlvas, karma and its fruits are seen in an identical manner. 
If we do not accept such a conclusion, a great contradiction 
will result in the Agama and its proofs. Hence the 
text of the Sutra uses the word upalabhyatUha (results 
in). Therefore souls with their karma and the fruits there- 
of have inevitably no beginning or end. Accordingly, 
Smti texts like the following, Srisktek p ravaharupena 
satyatvamupadisyate Gna gnau dvdvapavlsanlsaup^* etc., 
declare that souls have no beginning or end and their 
karmas and their fruits have to be held as established 
from the context (of the Sutras) to be even so. 

Assuming, then, that jlvas have in them the results 
of their beginningless karma. Though this be so, yet 
Parasiva has to provide them with their several encase- 
ments (bodies) and this forms his principal duty (during 
creation). To impart to the achUana bodily form 
that active principle which renders it useful by reason 
of its karma, is the great capacity of Isvara. How 
is it that some jlvas which have abided (in the Para- 
brahman) in a dormant condition in the most happy manner 
at the time of creation have come into this world in a 
bodily receptacle meant for affliction {klMdyatana sarlra)! 
This shows that He is ill-disposed towards some of the 
jlvas. Jlvas being unable (of their own accord) to enter 
their bodies, were quite free from all affliction ; except 
for His (Brahman’s) will they would not have come into 
existence at creation. This is no doubt so ; but why 
then does not Brahman give those jlvas, wfflo are 
simultaneously eligible for release and who are fit 
for eternal happiness, the same without bringing them 

This is quoted by Anandatirtha in his Mahabharata Tatparya- 
ninjaya thus : — Jagat pravahassatydyam naiva mithya kathanchana |{ 

^veta. Upa.^ I. 9. 
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into creation which involves the bondage of karDia} 
Because Siva, even though He is All -Grace and c:ipable 
of granting salvation simultaneously to all jlvax who 
deserve it, yet, just as the overlord of a kingdom, who 
feeling glad over the faithful manner in which his sub- 
ordinate has discharged the duties of his office, in strict 
accordance with the laws of the realm, releases him from 
his obligations, so does the Lord Siva dissolve the fetters 
that tie the jlvas to their karma, when they come to 
fruition. Just as a father, in this world, seeing his son 
behave in an unruly manner, does not receive him into 
his grace, without first duly punishing him, even so is it 
with Paramesvara. Without administering (the fruits) 
of meritorious and evil deeds \lone by /was, Lsvara ckjcs 
not grant His grace {svapraptim na ddsya/i). Lven 
the rays of the sun only open up the petals of the 
unblossomed lotus (and not others) ; even so lsvara 
releases only such /was from the ties of bondage who 
meditate upon and worship him with sama, dama and 
bhakti combined. Moreover, it would follow from Sruti 
texts such as Esha eva sddhu karma kdrayati tarn ilrdliva- 
Idkam nintshayati) Esha evdsddhu karma kdrayati tarn 
adhdlbkam nimshayatiP^'^ etc., that it is Paranifisvara alone 
that determines the fate of the jlvas and /was themselves 
individually hold no responsibility. But if it is said that the 
sins of vaishamya and iiairghrinya appertain not to the jlvas 
concerned but to Paramesvara, the reply is : “ It is not 
correct to say so.” Even though jlvas are not all- 
capable and all-knowing like Paramesvara, yet the jlvas 
because of their capacity, it so happens, possess a little of 
the responsibility and freewill {kinchit kartrutvamcha 
svechchayd sambhavati) (appertaining to them) ; the result of 
the actions done out of their responsibility and freewill can- 
not be denied to the Just as men and other beings 

in this world take to their avocations as the sun puts forth 
his rays of light at day-break, even so jlvas in keeping 
with the results of their respective karmas and by reason of 


Brihad. Upa., Nl. 1. 22. 
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Parana es vara’ s existence in them, accomplish their respective 
karmas. Therefore as the Sruti text Dhydtva munirg;a- 
chchati bhutaydnim samasta sdkshim tamasah paPastdt, etc., 
declares, Paramesvara like the Sun will be witnessing all 
that the jivas do. And therefore no taint of sin, etc., 
attaches to Him. Therefore, also jlva, jagat and karma are 
proved to be not only eternal but also are demonstrated to 
be always subordinate to Paramesvara. Numerous Sruti 
like the following, Suryd chandramasau dhdtd yathdpurvam- 
akalpayat Na jdyate na mriyate vd vipasckitf^'^ Taddhe- 
dam tarkyavydkritamdfht \ Taiindmarupdbhydm kriyate\ Gnd 
gnau dvdvajavlidnlsau Pradhdna kshefragnapatirguneso 
samsdra mdksha sthiti bandhahetuhP^^ etc. ; texts like Satya~ 
gndrtdtmakd' nanto vibhurdtm^ mahMvaraJy, Tasyaivdmsd jlva- 
Idkah prdtiindm hridayl sthitah ; Visphulingd yathd vahnau jd- 
yante kdshthaydgatah ; Anddi karma sambandhdt tadvadamid 
mahHituh ; A^zddivdsandyuktah kshetragna iti kiriitah ; 
Sivabhaktischa sarvesftdm sarvadd sarvatb mukifn ; Tasydntu 
vidyamdndyd7n yastu martyah pra^ituchchyate ; Samsdra 
bandhajidt tasfndt anyak kb vdsti mudhadkih] Anddarena 
Mt/iyma parihdsbna may ay d ; Sivabkakti ratiryasya 

sb'ntyajb'pi vinmchyaie,\ etc., appearing in the Bivagitd] 
Prakritim purusha^nchaiva vidydvddi ubhdvapi, a text which 
appears in the Krisk>ia-g\td ; and Nishkalam nishkriyam sdn~ 
tamS^'^ etc., Sruti texts while they lay down nishkriyatva and 
other attributes of Brahman, also fix the standing responsi- 
bility which attaches to him in the sphere of creation. 
Satyakdmah, satyasankalpah and other Sruti texts have to 
be assumed in the light of the variegated Brahman who is 
reflected by Mdyd (yndydpratipkalita sabalabrahmaparatvam- 
evdnglkartavyam). If we do not do so, great mutual con- 
tradictions in the whole of the Vedanta wilP result and 
prove impossible of eradication. In order to remove this 
doubt, the next Sutra is propounded; Sarvadharmbpa- 
patteicha (II. 1. 36). [And all the dharmas are proved 
{to be present in Brahman).\ In accordance with the Sutra, 

““ Mahopa., 1. 38. Sveta. Ufa., I. 9. 

Bhagavad-Gita, II. 20. /tut., VI. 16. IhW., VI. 19. 
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Lbkavattu lllakaivalyam, it is now demonstrated that 
the sport of Brahman ends at times in such results 
(as aforesaid) ; and at other times, ends in his perfect 
isolation. Sniti texts like Yassarvagnah sariHivit''-'' i Yn- 
madevaya namb jyesMhdya namah dreshlhnya !hv:in / n- 
drdya namah kd/dya namah kahivikayandya namb 
balavikaratidya namo baddy a namd balapramat’iasMyn namah 
saroabhutadamandya namb mamn mandya namah i Xa 
ta$ya kdryam karanam cha vidyatcY''' etc., declare th.at the 
d/iarma of Paramesvara lies in the fact of his saraayna/aa 
in respect to Rldkdlaparatva and ndXikyiyatva, winch arc 
respectively exhibited through creation and its results and 
in his perfect isolation. And therefore all his sajynnafva 
and niryyiinatva dkarma have their birth in Parabrahma .'siva 
himself. And Sruli texts like Ekn eva yudyb na dviflynya 
tastheA Ekamevddvidiyam Byahma^ etc., prove that Brahman 
is the sole author ; through the agency of his supreme 
power, he appears in combination in the form of a reflected 
image of his variegated self fashioned after himself. All- 
pervasive yet bodiless, and not possessed of a reflected 
form, yet by reason of the mere agency reflected through 
the opening and the shutting of his eyes, all dharma (such as 
creation, etc.) proceed from him. These appear manifestly 
contradictory to what is declared both in the Syn/is and 
Smrdis, and are argued to be by Gautama, FDadhIchi, 
Vyasa and Biva and Kesava, who are agreeable to impreca- 
tions, and others as false doctrines {mbhamsfydni) wherein 
jlva and Isvara appear as inventions (/.^„ as separate entities) 
and the world as false. This view should be discarded 
and unheeded by Sivabhaktas who seek mokska. This is 
the established truth- 

“ Some cat-like disputants,”®'* seeking support from the 
Advaita doctrine, state that they stand on an equality with 

Mund. Upa., l. 1 . 9 . ~ ^Namaka C'/iamaka. 

^veila. Upa., VI. 8. 

Kechidadvaitamairitya Uialapratima narah. The latter words 
appear to be used in a deprecatory sense and probably indicate 
“spiteful’^ disputants. 
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Rudra “ Those Brahmans who were cursed by Dadhichi 
and Gautama, having come into existence in the Kali age 
have become objects of censure ” ; “ Dadhichi, Vyasa and 
Durvasa and others having received curses have held the 
world as false [jaganmithyatvam dsritya), and expounded 
such a doctrine will attain the region of hell ” ; “having 
preached to the world about the world {jagat) and Isvara in 
a false manner and being devoid of devotion, will neces- 
sarily enter the kingdom of Yama”; “ One who declares 
‘ I am Brahman ’ {akam Brahma) will by such an assertion 
enter the most fearful eternal Hell ” — these and other 
declarations are seen clearly Skdnda^ Laingya and 

Kurma Purdnas, where the discussion of jagat being false 
is contradicted and discarded^* And hence those who desire 
mbksha should without any doubt whatever hold that Siva 
Parabrahman is the sole cause of creation, etc., as the net 
result of Vedantic discussion and follow it as their main 
support. 

Brahman and the Material World. 

The relation of the material world to Brahman may 
now be considered. In commenting on Su^ra 11. 3. 11, 
Prithivyadhikdrarupa iabddntarebhyah \Earlh {from 
water) ; earth on account of the subject-matter, the 
colour and other texts), Sripati sets out clearly the 
relation of Brahman to the material world. He starts 
by saying that when water manifested itself through 
the light, it reflected several beings. Sruti texts like 
Td amiam asrujanta, etc., declare that in order to 
sustain those beings, food was created. The doubt then 
arises, “Is it mere boiled food that was created or is it 
the world (that produced the materials of food).?” Certain 
sets of Sruti texts here and there declare Prithivyd osha- 
dhayah ; Oshadhlbhyo'nnam, etc., meaning that prithivl 
was created in which herbs and plants yielding corn were 
created. And these Sruti tzPiS, even though appearing 
contradictory, yet confirm that all kinds of plants and 
herbs were created which yield food for sustenance to 


Taitt. Upa., II. 1, 
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created beings. And the word prithvl. therefore has 
become S}’nonyraous with aunam or food and not with 
seedlings. How .? The e.Kpression adkihlyarupa kidddn- 
larvb/iyah implies this meaning. The Sruti text Tallvjd 
asnija/ad'''' etc., declares that those primary elements 
which possess the authority to give birth to that which is 
sown become annam, etc., and in their edible, ripened 
condition become named annam and in that state remind 
one of pyitlwl. And even water also bears its commonness 
with pyitlnn, I'he Syiiii text Tadyadapdin Pira dslt tat 
saniahanyata sd pritkivyabliavat, etc., declares that other 
terms also express tlie product of pyiflivl and shows that 
pyitPvl is the chief source from which food originates. Here 
and there during the time of tfreation, water assumed the 
solidiiicd form and presented the shape of an arrow. 
And that form of tire arrow in course of time (the solidified 
form) produced Atma. And that form in course of time 
turned into the hardened form of pyithvi. This is the 
meaning of the Sruti text.*’”'' Similarly anna^ which is cooked 
grain, cannot be said to have directly issued from water. 
It is the result of coming into contact with pyitkvl, by 
which it became grain and finally assumed the form of cooked 
food. And this is the established and uncontradicted truth. 

So all the Sruti texts referred to above demonstrate 
without contradiction that the priinary elements are the 
chief agencies involved in creation. The Kanva and 
Mddhyandina texts like Yah pritkivydni ti.dillian yah prithvl 
iarlram, etc., also clearly explain that Siva Parabrahman 
appears in the bodily form enclosed in prithvl, consisting 
of all the primary elements. Though he cannot have 
a bodily form of his own, if he manifests himself in 
a bodily form which is liable to dissolution, he will 
reduce himself to equality with /was. If it be so — 
if he is not one different from the jwas — there will result, 
from every point of view, an inconsistency in his being 
the chief cause. 

Chch.Upa.,Vi.% 
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If it is said that a contradiction results by denying 
to Brahman the chief causality for prithvi and all things 
anterior and posterior to it, then the reply is, it is not so. 
For the Sruti text, “ Vo Rudrb agnau'’' etc., proclaims 
his all-pervasiveness. And further other texts like Yah 
prithivyam tishthanp'^^ etc., are equal to the Sruti texts, 
Ammm Brahma^ etc. His bodily form is only to show his 
all-pervasiveness and not for creating the very bodily 
form like the j%va. Alternatively if it is argued whether 
prithvl and other primary elements behave even in 
pralaya in the way indicated in the patasamkbcha nydya, 
keeping Brahman within themselves, the ashtamurtitva of 
Brahman remaining undisputed, then, the following texts 
in the Saiva Purmia : MaMsvardn mahdsaktyd scMsdnd- 
khyb khagdtmakah ; Sambkutak purushastasmdt pavana- 
khyb mahdbalah ; Tasmddaghdras sambkutah jvalanassarva- 
bhakshakah; Jaldtmakb vdmadevastasmdt jdtah kripdnidhih ; 
Tasmdt bhumydtmakah sadyb jdtamzirtis bubhapradah ; 
Tasmdt bshadhayah safve tatb'nnam jdyate krarmt ; Tasmdt 
pujd bahirbhutdi cMtandchdtandtmakdh ; Sarvdntarydmi- 
ruphia sarvakartd saddsivah ; Prathamam suhshmarupena 
sadyb jdtddi panchakam; janaydmdsa devesak tathd sthula- 
prapanchakam ; etc., clearly prove that no one except 
(Parabrahman) is the chief cause. The Sruti text 
Akdsddvdyuhp^^ etc., clearly deny to prithvi and other 
primary elements, which are mere lifeless objects, a 
hereditary character for causation. If it be doubted 
whether phenomenal agencies may possess such a 
character, the next Adhikarana bears testimony to the 
fact that they do not possess such a character. 

Tadabhidhydnddeva tu tallingdt sah (II. 3. 12). {But 
he, from the mferential symbol supplied by their reflection.) 
Now it is seen that Parabrahman joins the primary 
elements {mahdbhuta), and becomes the associate with 
the associated and yet behaves as one separate from 
them. Then the question arises whether the primary 

Mdihyandina Upa. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

33 ^ 



elements act on their divine initiative in bringing into 
existence the creative character of the beings or is 
it that they act under the controlling power of Para- 
mesvara presiding in them. If, in accordance with the 
text AkH^advayiik^^^ etc., it is inferred that the controlling 
power imparted to them in their respective ranges of 
action is used by the primary elements in their capacity 
to create, then a mutual contradiction in the Sruiis arises. 
The reply is that Parabrahman within the range of the 
capacity of each primary element brings into play at 
a look, as it were, his controlling power and enables 
the element appear as if it did the work itself and 
on its own initiative. Hence the word in the S€iiya 
Tallingat — that distinguishing mark. The Supreme 
Being (Parabrahman) bearing the distinguishing symbol 
of controlling power over everything, as declared in 
the Sruti text, Yah prithivyam tishthan,’’'^'- etc., proves that 
he is the sole controlling Being. The term prithi'i 
and its abhimani devatd should be understood. The 
terms dkdia, etc., are understood to signify only what they 
are held to indicate by their traditional usage and are ex- 
pected to do as their apportioned duty under divine control. 
It does not mean that these primary elements are infinitely 
independent in the range of their actions and so we do 
not hear of the Sruti text Akdsddvdyuhd^^ etc., giving 
them the all-independent power (of action). Nor should 
the Sruti text, Td dpa aiksJmritcd^^ iti, should be taken 
to mean that the primary elements alone form the chief 
cause in their respective names, for they signify 
nothing more than their own limited range of action. 
As the constant look of Parabrahman keeps the 
controlling power over these primary elements, there 
is no proof for individual independence of these primary 
elements themselves. Thus it is clearly proved that the 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. — — — 

Madhyandina Upa. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 
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five great primary elements merge their agencies in 
the chief controlling power of Parabrahman in all their 
actions. 

The Purpose of Material Creation. 

On this head, Sutras II. 3. 7 to 10 are of interest. 
Sripati remarks that when, in Srutis, we find mutual contra- 
dictions, we feel a doubt whether Brahman is the cause of 
jagat or not. To remove that doubt, the third pMa of 
Adhyaya II is devoted. Paramatma has no desire in creation 
but creation and the jwas are there. In allowing them 
their range of action in creation and giving them their 
desired realization lies the purpose of creation of Brahman. 
The Sruti texts say that the firmament is Brahman [Kkam 
Brahma) and the all-extensive sky is his body {Akasa 
Atmd). The formless form of Brahman, out of his will 
power, enters into the five primary elements {pancha- 
mahdbhutas) and exhibits himself in their respective actions 
and finally terminates in the creation of chltanas of different 
forms. He then occupies the form of gkata and in it places 
the jlva in the bodily form and stands in them in order 
to supervise their actions and also helps them to do their 
actions. The jlvas who appear like jada, by his sole help 
in them, act freely as if they did their acts, in fact, on their 
own initiative. The Sruti texts express clearly that jlvas 
do their own actions and Parabrahman only witnesses their 
actions in them and helps them to achieve their desires. 

texts like Tattejo asrujata, etc., bear testimony to this. 
Sruti texts like Atmana dkasassambhutaJd^'^ declare that 
Brahman entered the bodily forms of the jlvas in the form 
of dtnian and in the form of tejas^ etc. And these, atman^ 
tejas and dpah present in the jlvas^ exhibit the Supreme 
Parabrahman in them by whose help the jlvas work freely. 
It is thus seen that throughout creation, Parabrahman plays 
the supreme part, both in the chetanas and ache tanas {jlva 
and jadcPj and behaves in them in their respective manner 
{kdranabhute Brahmani yathdmukhyatvam). If Parabrahman 
is said to possess no particular bodily form, then he cannot 


Taitt. Upa., II. I. 
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bring into existence such forms. It should be said that 
he has the minutest form {paramanvddvmnapi jiifyatvam 
sydt) which is eternal and which helps the jlvas in bringing 
them into creation and helping them to do their 
actions within their respective ranges. This peculiar 
power of Brahman cannot be contradicted. 

According to the Sutra, PratigndvirddMit,'^^^ wherever 
there is cause for Brahman, there also is his action ; else it 
would mean a contradiction. Therefore, in the creation of 
jagat, the purpose of his action lies merely in bringing into 
play those chltanas in the form of jlvas and allowing them 
their ranges of action, being himself in them in all their 
actions. This Is his peculiar power. There is no contra- 
diction here with the Srutis. • And the Taittiriya Sruti 
text and the text Tad brahma tljb' sru jata of the Chchwnddgya 
prove that there is no contradiction and that the cause and 
the power of action in Brahman are brought into play at 
creation in a manner quite in harmony with the SrictisP'^''^ 

All the transformations that Brahman manifests in his 
creation are simply natural (II. 3. 6). The primary elements 
are his chief agencies, through whom these transformations 
are made to manifest in the jlvas when they come into 
being in creation. And this is the essence of the Srutis. 
Nothing is newly invented. Whatever is effected by one 
through an agency, will have to be reckoned as his own act. 

The Nature of the Jiva. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the next two 
topics, the nature of the Jlva and the origin of the Jlva. 

Srikara reads the Sutra II. 3. 5 Pratignahdnir avyatirekdl 
Sabdebhyab thus : Praiigndhanirvyatirekdt Sabdebhyah, omitting the 
negative letter a in the Sutra. Sankara and Anandatlrtlia read it 
with the negative a but with the words iaidebhyalt, which form a 
separate Sutra in Ramanuja, 

Jlvas exist ; creation cannot be denied to them ; jlvas prefer 
to go as they like into creation ; Brahman only agrees and bring.s 
them into creation, giving them bodily forms and power of free 
action but remains in them throughout in their individual division. 
There is no contradiction whatever in the in regard to this. 
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The nature of the jwa is discussed in the Amsadhr 
karana (11. 3. 40 — 11. 3. 50} more especially in II, 3. 40: 
Amid nmiavyapadHddanyathd chdpi daiakiiavaditvarn 
adMyata eke. 

In the previous Sukras, the atomic character {amdva) 
of the jlva, its capacity for understanding, its power for 
realizing Brahman, its power for independent action 
and the like having been demonstrated, now in this Sutra 
are discussed at length the Oneness of the jlva ( jivaikatva), 
the Brahmatva of the jlva {jlva brahmatva), the jlvas falling 
off (from Brahman) i^jlvdllkatva), the reflected character 
of the jlva {jlvapratibimbddikam) and other topics 
and how far they are impossible or inconsistent with 
the Vedas {Anupapannam* avaidikatvdt). Hundreds of 
Sruti texts like the following, YatM sudlptdt pdvakddvis phu- 
Imgcis sahasrasak prabhavanie sarupdh ; Tat/id kshard- 
dvividhus saumyabhdvdh prajdyante tatr'a chaivdpiyanti 
Mdy until prakritim vindydnindymamtu maJiesvaram ; Tasyd- 
vayava bhutaistu vydptam sarvamidam jagatp^^ eic.i declare 
the jlva as the amia of Brahman. It is therefore not 
right to discuss the question like jlvaikatva, etc. For the 
expression which occurs in the Sutra, Ndndvyapadeidt, 
clearly points out the meaning of bheda in S^'iiti texts like 
DvdsuparmP^^ Qtc.-, which declare that the jlva and Brahman 
are different. And the expression in the Sutra, Anyatha- 
chdpi, denotes that Sruti texts like Tattvamasij^'^^ etc., 
declare abkeda. Therefore it has to be accepted that there 
exists between the jlva and Brahman bheda and abheda. It is, 
however, proved by Sruti texts that jlvas are amias (parts) 
of Brahman. Even though this is so, the expression in the 
Sutra, Ddiakifavddilvam adhlyata eke, points out that the 
AtharvaHikaiakhius’^^'- declare the jlvas as a servant class 


Ufa., IV. 10. 

Ibid. 

Afund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

C/uk. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

I'hose who follow the Atharvayatikha Upanishad. 
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{Bmhmanah dasakitavatvam) of the Brahman, and therefore 
from the relation “ of being a servant ” and “ of offering 
service ” {dasya ddsakatvena), they declare that between tire 
jlvaznd Brahman there is b/ieda. Sruti texts like Ih-ir’ana- 
ddsd Bmhmaddsd Brahmaiveme kif.avdhd^~ etc., incontest- 
ably prove that j%vas even in their miikti stage, having 
attained Brahma sdrupya, offer, by reason of their being 
servants, (holy) services and submit in their subordination 
to Brahman. The word Eke in the Sutra particularizes like, 
sdkhinahi i.e., those belonging to the Atharvanasilhha. 
That doctrine is proved to hold good and is held to be in 
conformity with the Vedic doctrine. It is therefore to be 
accepted as proved that those jlvas who being released 
from the bondage of the would and of family ties and who 
become quite pure and are fit for mukti, they, in their 
stage also, still hold to their status of subordination and 
by reason of fear (by fear of such subordination) {bkayaheiu- 
tvma) offer their services (to Brahman) in the relationship 
of Paramesvara iesha and iesJu (Paramesvara as the 
remainder and the jlva as the part taken away from the 
whole) {Paramesvara seska seshztvddika/u upapannani). If it 
is urged, as against this, that Sruti texts like Yathd nadyCuli 
etc., in which the identity of the jlva and Brahman (jiva 
Brahmandssvarupaikyatva) is declared, we suggest we 
always argue as those who act in conformity with the 
(teachings of the) Sruti texts. But as the saying goes 
Nayuktim bahumanmahei intelligence in argument is not the 
only thing that deserves respect. As at length proved in 
the Jigndsddhikaranam, intelligence should always be used 
in conformity with the teachings of the Sruth combined 
with experience. Even in the Advaita and the Visishld- 
dvaita doctrines, on account of the want of harnuniy 
created by them as between Sruti texts as interpreted by 
them, they cling for a support to the shadow of the 
bheddbheda doctrine. If, as they say, they depend (for 
the truth of their teaching) on the harmony as be- 
tween all the Sruti texts {sarva Sruti sauianvaya) then 
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they should be held to indirectly accept bhedabheda. As 
regards the highly argumentative followers of the Madhva 
school of teaching, who utterly hold to b/iedavdda, they 
cannot be said to have harmonised all the Srutis — in so much 
as they practically reject all the Advaita Srutis, — ^just as 
Bauddhas who discard all the Srutis, both bheda and abheda. 
That such a doctrine should not be accepted is what is 
indicated as the gist of the Sutra. 

Now, who is this jlva} Is he absolutely different from 
Brahman {Parasmddatyautabliinnah) ? Or is he Para- 
brahman alone in this false form [Panimeva Brahmd- 
bhrdntam) ? 

Further, if we postulate that the jlva is only Brahman 
in disguise (tipddhi) or only^a part (amsa) of Brahman, in 
either case it would be a contradiction of the Srutis. 
According to the Sutras, Tadanariyatvam dramb/ianasabdd- 
dibhyah (II. 1. 14) and Adhikantu bhManirdesdt (II. 1.22), 
etc., this conclusion is established : in truth, He is the same. 
Some Srutis declare plurality ; others identity (with Brah- 
man). If we examine these two sets of contradictory 
Srutis, then we will naturally arrive with the better conclu- 
sion that the jlva is a part (amsa) of Brahman. So long 
as it is not clearly established that the jlva is an am&a of 
Brahman, till then it is to be understood that jlva is not dif- 
ferent from Brahman. At any rate nothing beyond Brahman 
is established. Then, what is the result ? Is it to be infer- 
red that the jlva is absolutely different from Brahman. 
How ? Sruti texts like Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlsdmsatid''-''^ 
etc., clearly point to difference (that Brahman and 
the jlva are different). It cannot be held out according 
to the Sruti text Gnd gnauj^'^^ etc., that the jlva and 
Brahman are one. The Sruti text Agnind sinchati, 
etc., declares metaphorically that the jlva is an am§a 
of Brahman. This cannot be proved. The word amsa 
means part and parcel of a certain thing. If jlva is then 
said to be an am&a of Brahman and forms a part of Brahman, 

Ibid. 
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then it is to be understood that whatever faults exist 
in jlva also exist in Brahman. At any rate, the view that 
Brahman is a or part of j%va is not supported by 
reason. As Brahman cannot deservedly be characterized 
as a part of jlva, we arrive again at the same contradiciion 
as before. Therefore, for one who is out and out different 
from Brahman [atyanta bhinnatvani), to call him an 
amsa is really difficult of proof. If we postulate that the 
jlva is Brahman alone in a false form, on the support of 
the Sruti texts like Tattvaniasi^'^"^ Ayamatma Bra/inia,'^^''' 
etc., which explain the jlva as Brahmdbmabhava (as a form 
of Brahman in the form of jlva), then according to those 
who hold to the ndndtva principle, the result is that 
we arrive at a position whic^ falsifies what is borne 
testimony to by pratyakska, anumdna and dgama, which 
endeavour to prove the Advaita standpoint. According 
to Advaita, the pratyakshadi {anumdna, dgama, etc.) 
argument tries to prove the avidya which lies in Brahman. 
Therefore it holds that Brahman is inseparably connected 
with upddhi which ends in the manifestation of the jlva. 
And, therefore, it holds that BraPimdtmabhdva is to 
be seen in the state of the jlva. But it is certain that 
it cannot as a fact be concluded that the jlva is a 
disguised form of Brahman or his false form. Because 
it is through Brahman that bondage, release, etc., is 
to be finally secured (by the jlva). So we again arrive 
at the conclusion that the jlva is an aima of Brahman, 
for, according to the expression in the Sdtra, Ndml- 
vyapadUddanyathd chaikatvhia, the jlva holds the double 
state of jlva and Brahman in its respective anims. 
The ndmtva of the jlva is exhibited in the power of 
creation, and controlling {niyantrutva), and commanding 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 

Nandtvavadins as opposed to ekatva vadins ; plurali.st.s a.s 
opposed to monists. d^dtidlva vadins Those who nuiiiUain the 
Sankhya doctrine that each individual has a soul distinct from the 
Universal Spirit. 
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{niyamyatvix) and all-knowing {sarvagmtvd) and also not 
knowing {ay;n.at.va)., both svadffmatva and paradJmmtva 
(independence and subordination), mddhatva and ahid- 
d/iafva (purity and non-purity), kalymmgimakanitva and 
its viparltatva (good qualities and bad qualities), etc., 
are also seen in these dual states. In the Sutra., the 
expression Anyathdcha is used. It is seen that the jiva 
behaves to exist identically with Brahman according to the 
Sruti texts 7'attmmasiP^ Ayamdtmd Brahmad^^ etc. In 
the Sutra, moreover, the expression Ddmkitavdditvamadhi- 
yata eM explains the Atharvanika Sruti text Brakmaddid 
Brahmaddsd Bralmmiveme kitavdh, etc., which means that 
Brahman holds the forms of dam and kitava (servant form 
and the form of the rogue). , Then all the jlvas generally 
hold this different form from that of Brahman. Thus, 
if we have to conclude by accepting the double state of 
the existence of the jiva and Brahman forms, then we 
must conclude that this jlva is only an amm of Brahman. 
This is clearly accepting the opinions held by those who 
postulate that the jlva is different from Brahman. And 
it cannot well be otherwise. Then if Brahman is accepted 
to possess the powers of creation {srujyatva), control 
{niydmyatva), remaindership {tatseskatva), support [tadd- 
dhdratva), maintenance {tatpdlyatva), destruction {iat- 
sanihdratva), meditating upon him {tadupasakatva) and 
to obtain through his grace the enjoyment of 
dharmdrtha kdma mdksha and release therefrom, then, 
jlva and Brahman are absolutely different from each 
other. And therefore it is clearly proved through j^ra- 
tydkshdnumdndgama that the jlva is other than Brahman 
and therefore so long as the powers of etc., 

cannot be proved for him, so far it cannot be proved 
that the jlva is only a disguised form of Brahman. Nor 
can he be affirmed to be akhanda, i-e., an indivisible part of 
Brahman in a different state {akhandaika rasa chinmdira 
svarupe^a). 

CMi. Upa., VI. 2 '. 8. , 

Srihad. Upa.,lY.b.l9. 
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If, against this, it is held that the /7rw enters this 
world of bondage in the pauchablmfa sris/ili ,v/(f 
after thus entering into existence under a certain 
nomenclature and undergoing in this world all the 
results of bondage by experiencing in a mixed form, 
sometimes happiness and sometimes misery and then 
meditating upon that form of Brahman who brought Iiim 
into creation and striving for moksha according to tire 
principles of the Bastra as explained to him by his 
gum ; and all the while that he should be in the jlm 
form, himself Brahman in disguise, — all this would clearly 
show in truth the ravings of a mad man in the height 
of his madness {tatkasati unmatta pralapitatvapatai). And 
therefore it can never be maij^itained, however much you 
might try, with the support of the SruHs, that the /'Iva 
is only Brahman in disguise {upadhyavackekiunam Brahma 
jlva ityapi nasadhlyyah), because the powers of creation, 
and command clearly go against such a view {purra 
nirdishta niyamyatva niyantmtvadi vyapa-dUa badhadZva). 
It cannot be held to be a proved fact that Devadalta, 
being only some identical person, not only possessed 
the powers of creation, control, etc., of the world but 
also underwent all the miseries of a family man 
through his ignorance. Nor is it possible by any 

Sastraic device to combine in one and the same person 
the attributes of the jlva and an awm of lirahman 
{jlvdyam Brahmanomsah) unless we grant that the import 
of all the Sruii texts which proclaim the ihaiia and 
advaita doctrines are in agreement on the fundamental 
points. And this is the conclusion. Sruti and Smriti 
texts such as &wah satyam jagat satyavi jlvah satyam 
svabhavatak ; Tesham abhMassatybva krimibhmiuara.- 
yoriva, etc., declare that the existence of l^iva is true ; 
that the existence of the world is true and that the 
existence of the jlva is true generally. Whether it is a fact 
that they are one and the same {tesham abhedassafyuva), can 
only be understood in the manner in which wc understand 
the relation of the krimi to the bhramara {krimi bhramani- 
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ybriva). Those who think thus with the Smriti text that 
Siva is to the jagat and jiva as the krimi is to the bhramara 
and Brahman — think in a handsome manner. Srnti texts 
like Ayamatma Brahnta,'^^’^ etc., also declare of the jwa in 
terms of the Brahman {jlvasyaiva Brahmatvopadesat). If 
that be so, then do Bkeda Bruii texts like BrahmaddSa 
Brahmaddsd, etc., which declare in the manner exemplified 
in the invented difference which mistakes the rope for 
the snake, lead us to a doubt as to how these two 
different sets of Sruii texts can be reconciled. The 
answer to this doubt is propounded in the next Sutra, 
Mantravar7}dt (II. 3. 41). 

Sriiti texts like the following explain the gist of 
the Mantravarna, which ddclares that the jlva is an amm 
of Siva {Bivdmsd jwah)\ — Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyi- 
nantu mahcbvaram i Tasydvayavabhutbttham vydptam sarva- 
■midam jagat’’ PddoPya vUvd bkutdni tripddasydmriiam 
diviP~~ etc. These texts clearly show that Mdyd possesses 
the character of prakriti and Makebvara is never 
separated from it and therefore the whole world is stated 
to be something that has been born out of a membrane 
of his body. Therefore jlva also is a part of Mdyd, 
which is a small part of Paramapurusha Siva. 

Moreover, the term amsa is synonymous with the 
word pdda. Paramasiva represents the vi&vabhuta and 
jlvas, who are innumerable and thus spoken of in the 
plural number, represent only a part or zn apisa. Both 
in the Mantras and in the Sutras, the word amsa is used 
only in the singular, in order to show that as a class, 
/was form only a part of Paramasiva, who represents 
viivabhuta. In the Sruti text Aimd sruteh, the word 
Sruti is used in the singular number only, thereby convey- 
ing the idea of /imi belonging to a “class”. Sruti 
like Nityb' nitydndrn ckeianaschetandndm ekd bahundm yd 


Jtrihad. Ufa., IV. 6. 19. 
Sveta, Ufa., IV. 10. 
Taitt, Ufa., III. 12. 
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vidadhati kmim^ etc., all go to prove that Isvara is seen 
in jlvas in his entirety and eternality though the jlvm are 
many. This sufficiently establishes the fact that in His 
gnmia svarupa, He is one in all the jlvas (though iliey 
are) quite separate from each other and Himself absolutely 
separate from them. This is the chief reason for the 
separate existence of each in different forms. This 
is what those well versed in the knowledge of the real 
nature of atman (atma yathatmyd) hold as a settled 

Katha Upa,, II. 18. 

Cf. Jayatirtlia in liis Nydya Sudhci, LI. 1 (Nirnaya Sagara 
edition, page 18), dealing with mukti, after postulating that 
mukti is possible only through the grace of Hari, says that nn*rc 
gndna without a settled knowledge Hari cannot help one to attain 
moksha ; that moksha is the result of Hari’s grace ; and that Harihs 
grace is subject to dtnia ydthdlmya gndfia. He then observes : — Ainia- 
ydthdtmya gndfidtandtmani ^arlrdddvdtmatv drape sati hi tadanukula 
pratikulaydh rdgadveshau bhavatah tdbhayd prayuktah pufj.yapdpa 
lakshandfn pravruttimdehinute tata^cha sura nara tiryagddi naud* 
yonishu navvia iarlrendriyddi samyoga lakshanam janmdsya bhavati, 
[If there is no knowledge of the exact dfma ydthdtmya svarhpa^ 
then it results in rdga and dvesJia, and these two latter lead to 
commission of sin and subsequently end in birth and rebirth among 
the human and inferior (tiryagyoni) species.] Then Tikacharya 
writes : — Tasmdchcha diihkhdnubhava ityanddirayam kdryakdrana- 
pravdhah samsdra ityuchyate i Atma tattva gndndchcha agndua 
viparyayau nivartete { 2'attvagndnasya samdndJraya tnshaydgmhui 
mithydgndna fiivartana svdbhdvydt { Sukfikd tattva gndnasya tadagndmt 
rajatdropa fiivartakatva dar^aimt | Mithydgvdnanivrittau cha rdga 
dveshdnudayah kdrandbhdvdt I Taydrabhave cha na pravruttcr 
utpaitih tata eva prdk upachitdydichdpabhdgena prakshaxah f Pra- 
vruttyabhdvecha fa?imdniardbhdvd heivabhdvddeva vartamdua iartrd- 
deicha drambhakakshaye sati nivruttih | Janmdbhdve cha na nirbh 
jasya dnhkhasydtpdda ityivam dtyafitikl duhkhamvruitir muktih, 
(And this ends in involving himself in the rotatory series of 
births and rebirths which is signified by the flow of samsdra. And 
therefore in order to free himself from such a flow of the bondage 
of life, atma tattvagndnd\% the'only means— to remove him out of this 
illusion of ignoiance. And this atmatativagiidna has the natural 
power of removing him out of the hold of agndna miihyagndna. 
Then, he will have been delivered from the ignorance which made 
him to imagine in Thus ignorance being lost, he will 
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The Suira, Asantathckdvyatikara^ (IL 3. 46), clearly 
states that the plurality of dtman {atma bahutvd) is brought 
to manifestation only subsequently. And therefore it is not 
a pleasure to discuss further the dvaita phase of the argu- 
ment as Atmaikatva is also supported. 

Here Sripati passes on to the Advaita point of 
view. In this view, further proofs (for this position) 
are pointed out in the next Suira^ Api cha smaryate 
(11.3,42). {Moreover it is so stated in SmritL) There is 
in the Sivagitd the text, Satyagndncitmako nantb vibhurdtmd 
makesvarah\Tasyaivdmsd jlvaloko hmdaye prdninam slhitaM 
Visphulingd yathd vahnati jay ante kdsklhaybgatah 1 Anddi- 
vdsandyuktdk kshetragnd iti ie smrifdh i iti. And also in the 
Krishna-Gltd^ there is the^ text : Mamaivdmsd jlvalbkb 
jwabhutassandtanak \ Isvarassarvabkutdndm hruddUe^ rju7ta 
iisMkati i Bhrdmayan sarvabhutdni yantrdrudhdni nmyayd \ 
Tameva iaranam ydfii sarvabhdvma bhdrata W iti. Both 
of these texts declare that jlvas in their plurality also 
possess Isvaratva, Similarly in the Taittiriya Sruti text, 
Yatbvd imivii bhutimi jdyante i Yena jdtdjii jiimiti 11 iti 
and others of the same import, there is clear proof of the 
plural existence {jlva baJmtvam) of the jlva. And hence 
the pretended fivaikatva and jwa-Brakmatva disputation 

have no more cause for rotatory births, which, when it ceases, there 
will be no more seed left for sorrow to rise. And this state of being 
absolutely rid of any shadow of sorrow is called mnkti, Atymitikl 
duhkhanivrutfir muktih. I’he Sruti text, Yasya prasMdt paramdrii 
rupai asmdt samsdran ^nuchyate ndparefia, declares that by nothing 
else but by Paramatraabs grace can the flva be removed out of the 
bondage of samsdra and made to attain mukti, which is trm gym ua, 

CP G/idni priyatamd* td me tarn vidvdneua chdmritak i Vriinuteyam 
imalaihyah (AVivi/i text). Yamaivesha vrunute tena latkyah tasyaisha 
difm vrMjJite kmum svdm {Sruti text). Quoted by Jayatirtha in 
Nydya SudJid (p. 17). (A gulmi should necessarily endear himself 
to me. Then only he is considered by me as one deserving 
of my grace and will thereby obtain it.) The Sruti declares: 
He whom he aspires for, through Him only could he attain 
mukii. And He will .grant His grace in His personal Self in token 
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is also possible. Verily, it is seen in the Puruska Sukta text 
Pddo’sya visvdbhutmii, etc., that Vishnu is the sole regulator 
of sris/iU, etc. And also in the Krishna-Gltd there is 
the text Mamaivdmsb jivalokah, etc,, which denotes that 
Krishna himself in his amm represents the jwa. And further 
from the invocation of Vishnu as Harih Om, etc., which is 
prescribed as the starting point in the Vedas and Fedm/as 
generally and from the Kapila SmriH, it is seen from 
the text, Vedavdkyemi sarvdni Harinamdm vai svit'i/nPP''' 
that all the words used in the Veda throughout are capable of 
being interpreted only in terms of Hari. If from this it is 
doubted whether the jlvas are the amias of Vishnu only, 
our answer is “ It is not so ”. Because this is a clear 
contradiction to several Sruii jind SmriH texts previously 
quoted. The same thing is dealt with at great length in 
the Purusha Sukta I. i. as well as in the Krishna-Giid, 
It is a contradiction of all Sruti texts if Narayana, who is 
one of the embodiments of the three deities, who make up 
the Trinity [murtitraya antarbhutasyd), alone forms the 
amia of all jwas and to appropriate for himself the use of 
that term ( Vishm amsa). In the Sruti text Ekd visknur 
mahadbhutam pruthak bhutdnyanekasah \ it is said that 
Vishnu is one great being who pervades severally in several 
forms all the different beings of creation. Also in the 
Sruti text Visknvddyuttama deheshu pravishlb daivatd 
bhavet i Manushyddyadhama deheshu pravishlb mdnavbblnivetW 
etc., it is declared that having entered into the highest 
class of beings like Vishnu and others, they become beijigs 
of high order ; and having entered into the lowest class 
such as human beings, etc., they become beings of lower 
order such as human beings, etc. Thus Vishnu is stated 
to have assumed the j%va form. Vishnu is not explicitly 
proved throughout the Srutis that he is beyond the 
pale of the three forms of the Trinity, just as Biva is. Biva 
is present in all beings {sarvdtmaka), and is the underlying 

Cf. the following citation of this Sruti text taken from 
Sutra- Bhashya, I. 1. 6 •—Namdni sarvarjti yamdviianti 
tarn v^i Vish7tiim par amci^m udaharanti. 
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spirit in all words ( sarvasabda mckya). That Vishnu 
should, in a substituted sense, be represented, in the place 
of Siva, as the highest deity, with the emblems of sauMa 
and chakra and the marks of urdhvapundra and as 
keeping the whole world under his delusive sway, is an 
impropriety. It is generally stated that Siva is the 
amsa of the jwa. The phrase Harih Om with which 
Vedic texts begin, in token of offering praise to Vishnu 
and thereby suggesting that throughout all the VMas 
Vishnu is the supreme underlying deity, is an unfounded 
statement which is not pleasant to discuss {avickarita 
ratnaniyam). In hundreds of Sniii texts like Sarv5 mi 
Rudrah', Stvdmdmeva pitarah ; Isdnassarvavidydndm) etc., 
and also in hundreds of Smri^ texts as well like Veda sivah 
sivo vedah ; Vedddhydfi saddUvah ; Ndrudrah kramapdthaka 
iii, etc., it is clearly proved that Siva only is sarvdtmaka (one 
pervading all) ; sarvasyutijajt-aka (one who is the origin of 
all the Sruh texts) ; and sarvavManiydmaka (one who 
controls all the Vedic dharma). And thus all these powers 
cannot be claimed by any one else. Therefore in the ex- 
pression Harih Om, the word Hari, which is associated 
with the invocatory suffix Om, only implies Siva in its 
utterance. For it is stated in the Sniti text, Fd vedddau 
svara^ prdkld vMdnMcha pratishthiiah,'^"^ etc. (Me who is 
invoked by the utterance of bmkdra in the beginning of the 
Vedas and also who establishes himself till the end of it). It 
is clearly .shown that according to the Sranta vidhi (Vedic 
practice), the expression Om only, unqualifiedly, is what 
should be uttered in the beginning as well as at the end 
of the Veda.'~~ 

'VhQ Aland dkya Sruli iQxt beginning with Om ityeta- 
daksharamidam sarvam iti and ending with Prapanchdpa- 
samassivbdvaiia evambnikdrah samvi&atydtmandimdnam ya 
evani veda iii, declares that Om is the chief symbolic 
utterance expressive of the whole of the Veda and denotes 

Mahdpa., X. 24. 

That is, without the name Harih being prefixed. See 
Note at the eiul of thi:. Volume on p. 438 of the text on this topic. 
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Siva as the Supreme deity of the pranava. The word 
“ Siva ” also expresses the primary meaning which the 
“ pranava ” claims to express. And beyond “pranava” 
there is no one. This is the chief idea underlying the 
pranava. Also the Taittirlya text Bmknmdhipatir 
BrahmanMhipatir Brahma Bivome astu Sadam-vbm iti and 
the Smna Sruti text Akarb Brahma nkarb Vishmih makdrb 
kdlakdlbhyardha mdtrah Parammivasfasmdddmkdrain /in-iya- 
mdhuriti, declare clearly the gist of the pranava. And the 
Sruti text Pardt paratarb Brahma tatpardt paratb Plarih i 
Yatpardt paratodlMastanme manaHHvasankalpam astviti ii 
bears witness to the fact that the pranava Omkdra can, 
without objection, be used as a prefix to the term Ilarih 
but not as a suffix. Because tjie term “ Siva ” should be 
expressed as being above that of “ Vishnu ” as embodied in 
the pranava. The Sruti text Ardhbvd patnl eshdtma^ib 
griheshu iti clearly shows and the Smriti text Sivdya 
Vishnurupdya Sivarupdya Vishnave l and the Kurmesvara 
Gitd text Mamaishd paramd murtir Ndrdyana samdhvayd 
declare that in the body of Vishnu the body of Siva also 
is incontrovertibly contained. It is also stated in the Sdma 
Sakha in the text Sivasya iaktirviniybgakdie chaturvidhdbku- 
chchiva satprasdddt i Bhbge bhavdnl samarecha durgd krbdhe- 
cha kail purushecha Vishnuh i iti ii that Vishnu is repre- 
sented as belonging to the cv77tsa of Parvatl ( Vishmh Pdj'- 
vatyamsbpadesdt). In the Sivdshtbttaj'asatajidmavali there 
occurs the text Sankarassulapdmkha khatvdngl Vishnu- 
vallabhah i iti, etc. Also in the Skdnda, we have the text 
Vande surya iaidnka vahnmayanam vande mukundapriyam 
iti, etc. The ascriptions in these texts of Vishmivallabha- 
tva and priyatva bear witness to the ardhdngatva to Vishnu. 
In the same way, as moon and moonlight are related to each 
other, Siva who is the embodiment of the pranava and 
Vishnu are so related (as Chandrikd cannot be separated froni 
Chandra, Siva cannot be separated from Vishnu).'^-® In the 
Vaiydsika Skdnda, there is the text Sivakesava sambhutam 
kalaye Kdlabhairavam iti, etc. It is generally stated in the 
We seem to have a glimpse of the Hariharesvara doctrine liere. 
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Puranas that Siva is incontrovertibly spoken of in terms of 
Vishnuvallabhatva. If it is questioned that while the term 
Gownpati is accepted as the principal expression for Siva, 
then at both the beginning and the end of the Vedas and 
Vedmtta there ought to have been used the expression 
(implying Gowrlpatitva). According to the saying current 
in the world Ydshd jdramiva priyam., so in the VMa-, in 
order to exhibit the natural tendency for a man to incline 
more towards his paramour in order to indicate his intenser 
love for her, clandestinely than naturally, so in the Vedas 
also, the expression Harik Om is considered to be proper, 
because that term is, even though inextricably woven with 
the name of Vishnu, a source of pleasure. Thus jlvas, be- 
ing the amm of Brahman in an infinitesimally small portion, 
whatever deficiency attaches* to them should naturally apply 
to Brahman also in common. In order to remove this 
doubt the next Suira is propounded. Prakdsddivattu 
naivam parah (II. 3. 43). {But as in the case o f light and 
so on. Not so is the highest.) 

In this Sutra, the indeclinable tu {Sabda) indicates the 
exclusion of the discrepancy suggested at the end of the com- 
ments on the last Sutra {Prakdsddivat-\-tu-\-na+evam+ 
parah). Like the brightness of a light, jwa is the amsa of 
Paramatma. Just as a fire, while it is burning with bright 
light, reflects brightness all about it, and thereby exhibits its 
anims and just as cows and horses of different colours — 
white, black, etc. — possess certain common features between 
them as discriminating characteristics ; and just as human 
beings and divine beings possess a carnal body, similarly 
amm means a feature common to both.'^'"**^ In certain things, 
there are a larger number of characteristics which could be 
compared with any one of them in common with others. 
.Similarly discriminating people explain by comparing 
certain features common to the two things for purposes of 

See Text note on page 438 on this topic. 

’Ekavastvekadlialvamhi amSatvam : i.e.. Where in one particular 
point, there is Oneness, there is amSatva. Being common in one 
part is amtati’a. 

34 „ 
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comparison. Thus the anda and amii become matters for 
comparison with their common features in them as their 
natural characteristics. In this manner, the jlva and the 
Parabrakman are thus compared with their common natural 
features as amsa and amU in drawing up a comparison 
between the two. Thus, in the Sutra, it is said naivam 
parah, thereby meaning that the jlva only could be compared 
with Parabrahman and that Parabrahman could not be com- 
pared with anything else. What the jlva is as a being, 
the Parabrahman is not (as a being). In the same 
manner, the brightness also is of a different nature in 
these beings. And therefore the of jlva is some- 

thing quite different from the incomparable ctuanda of Siva 
Parabrahman. In this way, the jlva and the Parabrahman 
stand, for comparison’s sake, having these qualifying charac- 
teristics. And thus these natural differences in character 
stand as the fundamental basis for bheda between Iki and 
jlva. And these qualities naturally support the argument 
for bheda. As for proving abhMa, dhtxt are not attributive 
expressions of a fitting kind that can help to establish it. 
And such expressions which can establish abheda are not 
available in particular {aPheda nirdesastu pncthak siddkya- 
narim vdeskandndm viieshyaparyantatvam dbritya niukhya- 
tvejidpapadyante). In the texts Tattvamasip'^'^ Ayamdtmd 
Brahma, etc., and in the expression Ayamdtmeti, the 
words Tat, Brahma and Atmd all clearly show that they 
are the controlling agency in the jlva and thus it is impos- 
sible to postulate ekatva as between jlva and Brahman. 
This has been already made known above. The Smrifis 
also lay stress on the fact that the unhappy state of the 
jlva is not to be seen in Siva Parabrahman. This is more 
clearly set forth in the next Sutra, Smaranti cha (II. 3. 44). 
{And Smriti texts declare this.) The Smritis strongly 
support the above view. 

The indeclinable cha denotes the Smritis taken as 
a whole — chababdassamuchch aye. T ake such Smriti texts 

731 chch.Upa., IV. 8. 7. ~~ ’ 

Brihad. Upa., lY. 5. 19. 
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as the following : Tatra yah paramdtmdsau sa satyo 
nirgunassmriiak i Nalipyate phalai&cfmpi pad^napatrami- 
vdmbhasd i Karmdtmatvaparoydsau mdkskabandhaih sayuj- 
yate l Vi graham devadevasya jagad&tachchardcharam i Uta- 
dartham na jdnanti pa&avah pdpagauravdt iti n etc. This 
Paramatma is eternal and true and devoid of gums. He is 
never desirous of realizing any phala for himself, just as a 
lotus leaf on the surface of water. All jwas endeavour by 
their actions to realize Parabrahman and thereby get 
themselves freed from bondage and obtain Moksha. In 
trying to obtain Moksha, the jlvas undergo a great 
struggle in this mundane world. Many a sinful creature 
does not know this real truth in what he is aiming at. 
Thus the Smritis clearly^ declare that the clear glow 
of light of Parabrahman attracts the jlvas ; to obtain 
it they put forth all their efforts in their amsa form. 
And this relative feature of jlva and Brahman is 
sufficiently explained in the Smritis by Parasara and 
other Rishis. The Smriti text BkadMasthitasydgner 
jyotsnd vistarhn yathd i Parasya Brahnanassaktistatho- 
dam akhilam jagat i etc., declares that though fire 
burns in one particular place, it throws its light over 
a large area around it, similarly the glow of bright- 
ness of the sakti of Parabrahman is radiated throughout 
the world. Thus Isvara partakes absolutely nothing 
of the miseries found in the jlvas. So proclaim the 
Smritis. The indeclinable cha lays stress on the 
absolute absence of duhkha in Parabrahman. This is 
clearly declared in the Sruti text Tayoranyah pippalam 
svddvattyanaman anyb abhichdkailtij'^'^ which declares that 
one of the two, viz., the anyo jlvdkhya bird enjoys its fruit 
of previous actions in its former births, while the Para- 
matma bird {anainan anyo) enjoys its eternal undiminished 
joy. In this way, the Srutis and Smritis clearly explain the 
widely differing features which contrast the jlva from 
the Brahman. Thus it is seen throughout the Vedanta 
that in certain respects the jlva and Parabrahman stand 


&veta. Upa.,lV.<o. 
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as objects for comparison — such as amm, guilna, samnna, 
etc., — and these widely contrast with what is mentioned in 
other Smritis, their inequalities and improbabilities which 
cast the doubt as to how the Bastra should be harnKmised. 
In order to clear this doubt, the following BtUm (II. vh 4.^) 
is propounded: Aimgna, fiarikdrau dehasambandhdjjydtiyddi- 
vat. {Accepting and rejecting goes with the natuye of the 
body with which it is connected, as we accept oy reject fire, 
etc.) Even though as a fact, all jlvas possess an anAa of 
Brahman and have knowledge about him, yet they being 
located differently among sects differing as those of 
Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, wdth whom cleanli- 
ness and dirt {Siichydsiichirdehasamba-nd/m) are a matter 
of like and dislike and are tied^ up with their respective 
habits and practices. Just as fire which though it is 
the same everywhere it is found, is yet always prefer- 
red from the household of a Brahman well versed in 
sacred learning {Srdiriydgdrdt agnirdhriyate, smaidnd- 
destn parihriyate ") being discarded at the same time 
the fire, from the cremation ground and just as a 
person prefers to beg his food from the house of a 
learned Brahman and discards it even when offered at 
the house of a fighting enemy, even so it is in the 
matter of jlvas who possess bodily forms. Thus the 
acts done by Devadatta and those done by Yagnadatta 
widely differ in their characteristics and in their results.'"* 
If it is asked why this is so, it is explained in the next 
Sutra : Asantateschdvyatikarak (II. 3. 46). {Being 
different in descent, they are not reciprocal.) Though it is 
true that the am^a of Brahman is the same in all jlvas, yet 
it shows a difference in every individual body by reason 
of the difference that exists mutually between different 
bodies. The experience of these different bodies cannot 

This is an elaboration by Sripati of grikantha’s short com- 
ment on this Sutra. Both do not explain the term ddi in the Sulra. 
Nor does Ramanuja bring out the force of this word. (See Sri- 
Bhdshya, III. 3. 48). Sripati herein seeks to establish the dualistic 
position between and /fwa throughout creation. 
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be blended together. Judging from the {Advaiia) theory 
which propounds the doctrine that bhranti makes us 
differentiate the jwa from the Brahman, from the jlva 
point of view, the differences that exist between jwas 
seem as though they were inherent in the jlvas severally. 
In the experience of the jlvas severally, there is 
found to be difference; this seems a defect in them. 
And these defects cannot, as among the jlvas themselves, 
be harmonised. In order to establish that such a natural 
defect in the jlvas cannot be harmoniously blended, 
the word avyatikarah has been fittingly used in the 
Sutra- It cannot be said that the acts of Devadatta 
can make Yagnadatta responsible (for them), as both 
Yagnadatta and Devadatta are bodily absolutely different 
from generations and therefore the character of the 
one cannot be blended with that of the other. Those 
/Tmi- who are naturally wise and fit for realizing moksha, 
until they have reached that stage they change their bodily 
form, behave differently from the other jlvas who are 
affected by upadhi ; and these two cannot be harmoniously 
blended either. Just as a jlva in bondage {baddha jlva), 
which undergoes both happiness and misery as decreed to 
it by its fate, cannot be blended with one that is not so sub- 
ject to bondage, by possessing a profound knowledge re- 
garding Siva Parabrahman, a jlva will be free from all family 
and other illusory bondages. To this effect, it is clearly 
said in the Sivagama : — Baddha mddhadi bhedhta jlvatrayam 
idam smritam i Gurudlksha vihlnascha Sivabhakti vivar- 
jitak I Svakartruskvabhimanltu baddhassa pahtruchyate i 
Gurudlkskdm pardm labdkvd kaimkaryatraya samyuiah i 
Sdntyddi sadgundpeto mumukshu rdga varjitah I Sivddhlna 
sudkl bhaktas suddha jlva iti smritah l Sivayoga Sivagndna 
vibfmvdnanda samyutah l Prachaizddtapa madhyastha suddha 
karpura dlpavat i Sivdhdre pardkdie kdtisurya prakdsake i 

Does Sripati believe in the theory of Anandatlrtha : Trividha 
jiva sanghastu diva manusha danavaJi ? According to Ananda- 
tirtha, these cannot be blended together. See Tatfarya Nirryaya, 1st 
Adhydya (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition). See Note 740 on page 536. 
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Villna chittavrittistu mukta jwa iti smritah i Sa jwmt 
mukta ityuktb ragadveska vivarjitah II The jlvas are 
said to be of three kinds : baddka, suddka and oiJiers. 
He who is void of faith in his guru and bereft of 
faith in Siva Parabrahman belongs to one class. And he 
who esteems himself as his own lord and is self-conceited is 
considered to be one in bondage like a pasu. He who is 
always conscientiously serving his guru, who unites in 
himself the triple qualities of servitude, who possesses the 
qualities of humility and other good qualities ht for being a 
mumukshu, who is bereft of personal ties and who always 
realizes that he is dependent on Siva, is said to be a suddka 
jlva. He who is associated with Siva, who is full of 
knowledge of Siva, who enjoys in himself the company 
of Siva in his undiminished joy and who is always standing 
in the burning sun fearlessly like a piece of burning 
camphor, and realizes Siva Parabrahman in the open space 
in his resplendent brilliance of a thousand suns, keeping his 
mind dissolved, is called a mukta jiva. He is said to be 
a jlvamnukta who is absolutely free from either friendship 
or enmity {raga and dveska) of any kind. 

Moreover, if the doubt be raised whether such differ- 
ences (as above) among pwas and their enjoyment, etc., 
hold good in the case of the Bhrdnta-Brahma-jiva-vadhis, 
who postulate that such differences are due only to avidya 
caused by upddhi and that there could not naturally be 
such differences, it is cleared in the next Sutra : Abhdsa 
eva cha (II. 3. 47). {It is only fallaciotis appcarajice.) 
Brahman, who is absolutely akhandaikarasaprakdba (all 
fluid-like lustre) in his svarupa but who on account of 
upadhi (disguise), which is a material which supports 
the cause of bheda between jlva and himself, is only 
Mturdbhasa (an unsupportable cause or argument).''^*” 

Brahman is absolutely akhatj-paikarasaprakaSa in his svarupa. 
But upadhi, the material which makes the reflection or deceitful 
appearance possible, on account of which he is made to appear as 
different from the jlva, is a false material and cannot support the 
aW&a/rg/w for asserting that difference. 
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For it is said in the. Smritis : Praka^aika svarupasya 
praka^aka tirodhanani prakasana eva iti prageva upapaditam. 
[Brahman is all prakdsa (resplendent lustre) only in sva- 
rupa and upddhi is a material which obstructs the ap- 
pearance. This was originally discussed and brought to 
light] The can also be res-d as A Mdsa eva; the in- 
declinable denotes only keturdbhdsa, i.e., the falsity of 

the material which causes the false appearance by its obstruc- 
tion. But Sruti texts such as Priithagdtmdnam preritd- 
ramcha maivd i Gim gnau dvau ajavisamiau''’''^ i Tayoranyah 
pippalam svddvatti i etc., quite contradict the above 

argument and avidya becomes kalpita upddhi., i.e., an invent- 
ed disguise, which brings into existence an idea of difference 
{bhedd) affecting the svarupaikya (the union of appearance) 
contradicting the bkeda. TRe state of opposite experiences, 
as happiness and misery, which is constant between the 
two, — i.e.. Brahman and j%va — is made to appear as only one. 
Moreover, if as is clearly proved in the Sruti, it is conceded 
that bimba and pratibiniba, forming the Brahman and j%va, 
always live together each possessing a separate conscience of 
its own, — as declared in the Sruti text, Guhdm pratishthJe. 
parame pardrdhe^^^ — and Sutra texts like Guhdm prati- 
shthdvdtmdnau hi taddarsandi (I. 2. 11) etc., do contradict 
the position that bimba and pratibimba are one in their nature. 
This is a subject that it is pleasant not to discuss further. 
If this contention, however, regarding Brahman and the jlva, 
relating to the highest truth, as being enveloped by 
upddhi, raises the doubt whether such a difference is 
merely illusory and cannot be said to be real, as it is 
not clearly seen and declared to be so by the Sdstras, the 
next Sutra meets it : Adrishtdniyamdt (II. 2. 48). {And 
on account of the non-determination of the adrishtas.) As 
the real nature of upddhi and its series of changes are not 
clearly understood when coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, therefore no definite conclusion has been arrived at 


Svela. Upa„ I. 9. 
Ibid., IV. 6. 

Katha Upa., III. 1. 
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nor declared and thus stands an unsettled fact. On account 
of this unknown upadhi coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, the position becomes one of an extirpator or an 
eradicator (of Bmhmasvarupa itself). Moreover, according 
to the Advaita system, the jwas being alike in their vibhtdva 
(lordliness), in spite of all of them being pratibiuibas, it is also 
not determined in the Sds/ras that these pmiibiiiibas who 
appear different from each other are one in their original 
form. There is also no declaration about the nature of pH/iya. 
and papa, with which these different pratibimbas are connect- 
ed. The Sdsbras do not clearly lay bare which class of prati- 
bimbas are naturally of the poorer class and which of the 
richer class. And therefore we have to concede necessarily 
that jlvas,, even in their minute form, are innumerable 
ibahutvam) and are by their very nature different from 
each other [prabisarlra svdbhdvika bhinnalvam cha ajiyfi- 
kariavyain)d^^ If it is doubted whether in such a case the 
jwas ‘3& pratibimbas are of different kinds — saying “ Verily 
I may obtain this fruit ” ; “I can get rid of this fruit ” ; 
“ I will do this I will not do this” and so on— thus 
exhibiting the jlvas as being in a confused state and making it 
impossible to determine their nature or the classes to which 
they really belong, etc., the next Sutra clears the doubt. 

Commenting on Abhisandhyddishvapi chaivam (II. 3. 
49) {And it is thus also in the case of purposes and so on), 
Sripati remarks that it is also equally undetermined as to 
which class of jlvas could be stated to be possessed of rdya 
(love) and which of dvesha (enmity). And therefore, under 
such indeterminable circumstances, it cannot be exactly 
stated in clear terms the distinction between the two classes 
of jlvas. Verily, it is said in the Sruti text, Eska eva sdd/iu 
karma kdrayatif^^ etc., that the jlva is absolutely devoid of 
independence and whatever is achieved by it as punya 
or pdpa becomes attributable in its birth to Isvara. If 

Sripati accepts that the jtvas are different from each other. 
Cf. Anandatirtha’s Jtvliaydrbhiddckaiva jtva hheda parasparam . — 
Taiva Vivekn. (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition.) 

JBrihad. Lpa.,yi. A. 2% 
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it is said that karnui is subordinate to Isvara’s prompt- 
ings, that Isvara is its prompter, and that karma itself 
(which prompts action) is eternal {anadi) and that the 
result of actions done by both classes of jlvas goes to none 
other than Isvara, then the answer is “ It is not so”. Be- 
cause the jlvas unlike Isvara, though devoid of all knowledge 
and all power, yet they are not as lifeless as ghata and pata 
and are not jadapadarthas (motionless matter). But still as 
a servant behaves towards his king in his subordination, and 
acts agreeably to the king’s commands, though his power of 
action within the pale of a servant cannot be denied to him ; 
in the same manner, within the pale of their subordinate 
position, even though their liberty of action be very small, 
jlvas do enjoy the effects of their actions resulting in punya 
and papa. The Sruti telts , Jydtishtdmma svargakdmo 
yajeta ; Karmachitd Ibkah kshlyale. pmiyachitb Ibkah 
ksJnyate , ; Parlkshya Ibkdn karmachitdn Brdhmanb nirveda- 
tndydi Satyam vada dharmam charad'^^&tc., and hundreds 
of others similar to them declare clearly that the jlva 
is one having some small right to action {kinchit 
kartruiva), some small knowledge [khtchid gnanatva), and 
possessing a body fettered in eternal subordination {kinchit 
kartriitva., kinchid gnanatva baddhmidditva sarlraji). Sruti 
texts like Ikshanadi pravesdntam srisJitirlsena kalpitd i 
Jdgradddi prapanchasya srishtir jlvena kalpitd i «'//, etc., 
clearly state that beginning from the time the jlva desired 
to view the world, etc., until the jlva enters the final stage 
idtkshanddi pravesdntam), his creation rested in the respon- 
sibility of Isa. Thereafter his (the jiva’s) wakefulness 
{jdgrati), etc., {i.e., after he came into the world) was of his 
own responsibility. This shows clearly that jlvas have their 
part of kartrutvay though it is minute in its character. The 
Sun whose action results in the day dawning and the night 
following and also the actions of pasu., pakshi and mriga 
and the smaller creatures such as insects, etc., have 
within their own sphere their independence of action, 

Mund. Upa., I. 2. 12. ~ ~~ 

Taiti. Upa.,l.lb. 
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which are not denied to them. In the same way, Tsvara 
has prescribed to the different classes of /Ivas th.eir limited 
nature of independence of action and there is, according 
to the Sr//^is and Smriiis, no contradiction in this state- 
ment. If this were not so, the aforesaid Srufis and 
Smritis would become seriously opposed to each other. 
Therefore, the Srutis which grant the double kartniiva 
— the unlimited and the limited [tibhaya karti'utva) — are 
not contradictory to each other. It is therefore seen that 
jwas^ on account of their Brah/ncitma, are in a divided 
form from Brahman [Brahm'imsatvem parkhchinuatiHU^, 
even though and are not different.'^’* Therefore 
if the doubt is raised whether sukha and diihkha are not 
clearly determined, then the next Sutra explains it : — 
PravesabMddditichmtiantarbhavLit (II. 3. 50). {S/iou/tl it 
be said [that this is possible) owing to the difference of place ; 
we deny this, on account of {all upddhis) being within 
{all places).) (The word jlva is understood here.) 

If it is said that whatever it may be. Brahman is one 
and it is not possible for him to go into a divided condition 
by reason of his coming into contact with upddhi of various 
kinds in various different places, the answer is that Brahman 
himself does not come into contact with different kinds of 
upddhi. On the other hand, he closely accompanies the 
jlva in order to give the latter the experience of the different 
states. Therefore it is that the jlva is said to be subordi- 
nate. By Brahman following the jiva to make it undergo 
the different changes, Brahman remains in the jlva controll- 
ing it, himself absolutely unaffected by upddhi. This state 
of altered existence is always, in every state of existence, 
permanent to the Brahman and the jlva for all time. But 
since Brahman wanders in every place, together with the 
jlva, the experience gained by such connection also proceeds 
solely from the jlva and has nothing to do with the 
Brahman. Therefore, the statement that the jlva is 
the result of the upddhi of Brahman and that it is 
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subordinate to upMhi is not a matter relevant to the 
present subject to discuss. 

Sniti texts like Yatb va imani bhutani jayante 
Gna gnaii dvau a/dmsdnisau etc., clearly contradict 

the position that Brahman is affected by upddkL [They 
in fact declare that Brahman is absolutely free from upddhi.\ 
In ikit Sutra, Uipattirasambkavdt, the venerable Badarayana 
has clearly said before that the jlvas are not brought into ex- 
istence afresh. [Both Brahman and the flvazxQ riitya, eternal.] 
In the present Adhikarana in the Sutra, Atnsd ndnd vyapa- 
desdt, etc., it Is clearly stated that some of the /was, who 
are eligible for realizing Brahmapada, do so at the pralaya 
by entering into Brahman {Bra/imd7iupravisk1xi,7id)n) in a 
naturally divided condition {svabkdvabhm7mid77t) and occupy 
their respective reserved places [pada). At the time of the 
next creation when they come into existence, /was who 
are naturally divided {svabhdvabhirmd) appear again in their 
am^a form only, even though they belong to Brahman’s crea- 
tion and they cannot, on any account, be called as belong- 
ing to Bralmtdinsa in their origin they are born in 
their own aTfdas and not Brahman’s, though the srishti is 
Brahman’s). In this world, by reason of the knowledge 
derived from the memory of several different previous 
births, men generally come into existence, just as a son 
is born out of the womb of a member of the female sex, 
and then are called, according to the Sruti text, AtTnd 
vai putra 7id77tdsi iii saying that “ Thou art born to me 
as my son out of my dtmS\ thereby proving that the son is 
of the a77da (svd77zbatva777) of the father. Therefore, in our 
opinion, those several kinds of /Iva who entered Brahman 
in the previous pralaya went in their own aiTt&a form. 
And this has been accepted as a proof of aTTtka and a 77 zst 
always going in conformity. The Sutras and Sruti texts 
do not contradict each other when they declare that some 
/was are eligible for coming into creation while others are 
not. The Sruti text, Taybr a7iyah pippalam svdddvatti 

Sveta, Ufa., I. 9. 

Taitt. Ufa.. III. 1. 
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ana&nan anyo abhichakaSitP'^'^ iti, etc., clearly proves that of 
the two [jlvakkya pakshi and paramdkhya pakshi), the former 
(the jwdkhya pakshi) always seeks to enjoy the results of 
the actions of its previous births, whereas the latter (the para- 
nmkhya pakshi) which is always unaffected in its joys, exults 
in its transcendent splendour. This proves that there is no 
contradiction when it is said that the jlva always enjoys the 
results of its previous births. The theory, therefore, that 
for the mere reason that the jlva comes into Brahman's 
creation, he is of Brahman’s anda and because he is subject 
to sorrow and joy. such sorrow and joy belong to Bara- 
siva Brahman, stands rejected. Smii texts like SdPitard- 
daniaram prdvisat i Antah pravishtah msid jaummin. i 
Imnassa-rvavidydndm Isvarassarvadhuidndm, etc., in their 
spirit clearly declare that Isvafa is all the while in the heart 
of the jlvas controlling them and directing them towards 
the results of their previous actions, which theory has 
been agreed to and accepted. And therefore it is establish- 
ed that whatever the jlva does, according to the results of 
its previous acts, be it sorrow or joy, the enjoyment of it 
cannot go to Isvara. 

Origin of Soul. 

The principal Sutras dealing with the Atman are the 
following; — 

(1) I. 4. 26. Atmakriteh parinamat. 

(Ramanuja and Srikaiuha treat 
this as two Sutras : I. 4. 26, 
Atmakriteh and I. 4. 27, Pariiidnidt. 
But Sripati follows Sankara and 
Anandatirtha in reading the two 
Sutras together as one.) 

(2) II. 1. 28. Atmani chaivam vickitrdicha hi. 

(3) II. 2. 33. Evanckdtmdkdrchchnyam. 

(4) II. 3. 16. Natmasruternityatvdchcha tabhyap. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Atharvaiiras. This text would seem to suggest that the 
jlva was already in a subordinate position (antarat) and was enabled 
to enter into {pravitat) a subordinate existence {antaram). 
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(5) 11. 3. 19. Svatmana chottarayoh. 

(6) II. 3. 28. Yavadatmabhavitvachcha no, dbshastad- 

darsanat. 

(7) III. 3. 15. Atmasabdachcha. 

(8) III. 3. 16. Atmagrihltiritaravaduttamt. 

(9) III. 3. 51. Ekatma^icdsarire bhavai . 

(10) IV. 1. 3. AtmEti tupagachchanti gmhayanti cha. 

(11) IV. 4. 3. Atmd prakarandt. 

The dtman is accordingly dealt with in each Adhydya. In 
the first AdAydya, in Sutra I. 4. 26, the term dima7z is 
applied to the jlva when it has reduced itself to the 
infinitesimal part — aimtva — agreeably to the dadhikshlra 
nydya. That is, the dtman (jlvd) has by giving up 
its own form (svarupa) only obtained its another form 
{rupdntara cvd) and thus has 'transformed itself. 

Sripati, commenting on this Sutra, says : — By becom- 
ing the instrumental and material cause. Brahman made, as 
connected with himself, the rupa of dbnaJi {nimittdpddd- 
jiatve Brahmaiiah dtmanassamba7idhm% kritirdtmakritih). 
In general. Brahman exhibited himself in his own form 
{Ah 7 iakrite!i) as the chief instrumental cause. According to 
the text Taddtmdna?n svayamakurtite (Then the Supreme 
Brahman makes himself of himself a kdrya ; 4^., he makes 
himself kdrana and kdrya), Paramesvara to whom is applied 
the appellation of Atmmt, then transforms himself both as 
chief cause and as action itself, in order to bring about 
attainment of creation. If it is doubted how Siva Para- 
brahman became himself kriti and karma {kaiham kriti 
karmatvam), the reply is summed up (in the word) 
Parindmdt (in the Sutrd), i.e., transformation. In the 
great, suprente, all-pervading Lord Parasiva, who is all 
glory, far from any defilement, and who is above all, 
these two kinds of forms — kriti karmatvani — are not 
contradictory. These two forms of Parabrahman, viz., 
the kriti form and the karma form, culminated in 
evolving in the two states cheta^ia and acheta7ia or the 
prapancha form in the final transformation. Verily, 
according to the dadhikshlra nydya (milk converted 
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into curds) so Parabrahman, out of his original 
form, converted himself into two kinds of forms leaving 
the original. Pari-mma means exchanging the original 
form by conversion into these two states of existence, 
vis., cheiana and acMtana. If it is doubted whether it is 
possible for the eternal unpolluted one (i.e., Brahman) 
to assume a transformed inferior state, destroying his 
original state in all its glory, the reply is, “ Even though 
Parameivara exhibits himself as the instrumental and 
material causes respectively, yet, there is no actual 
destruction of or harm to his original glory. Paramesvara 
always has at his call the Maya Sakti, with which he 
can transform himself into the jagat-rupa {i.e., worldly 
form). That Mdyd Sakii of Paramesvara {Tat Parames- 
varasya) is the nimittakdranS (i.e., the instrumental cause) 
for the process of transformation. For, it is said in 
the Sriiti text, Maydntu prakritim vindydf, etc.,'^^® by which 
Mdyd Sakti, which is not different from himself, is the 
chief Sakti of Paramesvara whereby he stands as controller 
and also as the (controlled) {Svabhinnamdyayd niyam- 
yatvam ParameSvarasya niydmakatvam cha sravaimt). These 
(controller and controlled) can be predicated in this 
world of no other. This is proved. There are other 
reasons as well. 

In the next Sutra, YdniScha hi glyate, the other 
reasons are developed. Sripati says, commenting on 
it, that in this word Ydni is used as the synonym for 
Prakriti. Because in the Upanishad it is stated, Pritkivl 
yoniroshadhi vanaspathidm iti, etc. {Prithvi is the womb 
for generating .several kinds of plants, trees, etc.). Yoni h 
also a special organ of sriskti. Indra is also called 
Ydni because he is one of the sources of creation. 
Therefore dtman assumes the form of Prakriti in order 
to generate of various kinds through the instru- 

mental cause acting upon the material cause. This 
view is supported by the Sruti text, Yathdrnandbhissrijate 
grihyate cha etc., which declares that the material 
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cause also is evidenced by Siva. And there is thus no 
contradiction.'^'’^ 

In the second Ad/iydya, in Sutra II. 1. 28, Atmani 
chaivam vichitrMcha hi, the question is answered, as 
we have seen above, how Brahman, destitute of bodily 
form and qualities, becomes the creator of jagat which 
has a bodily form and has many qualities. In answering 
the question in the affirmative, the further question 
is raised whether Brahman is influenced by Mdyd Sakii 
just as ordinary jlvas are. 

In the third Adhydya, we have Sutras III. 3. 15 and 
III. 3. 16, Atmcdabddchcha and Atmagrikltiritaravaduttardt. 
Commenting on the former, Sripati says that in this Sutra 
the term Atma denotes Parabrahman. Texts in the Taittirlya 
Sruti such as, Tasmddvd etasmadatmana dkmassambkutak 
z/zT®" etc., declare that Atman, that supreme form of Para- 
brahman, is the chief cause of creation. And through him 
(iMba, etc. (Vayu, Agni, etc.) were originated. It is also 
said in the Mdndukya Sruti in texts such as Prapanckbpa~ 
iamam mntam mvamadvaitam chaturtham manyante, sa 
dtmd sa vigneyah iti, etc., which state that the term dtma 
is here used in order to denote that He is Siva Para- 
brahman who is the cause of prapancha. It is also 
declared in the Atharvcdikhd text beginning with Dkydyl- 
teidnam pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishm 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante iti, etc., and ending with 
Qiva eko dhyeyah hivamkarah sarvamanyat parity ajy a, etc., 
that all those who wish to obtain mbksha in its final 
{charama) form should meditate upon Parasiva Brahman 
only to the prohibition of other forms. Therefore, it is that 
it is decisively proved that Siva Parabrahman, who is eternal 
and who is all-happy, who is all-auspicious and all-bliss. 

In thi.s connection, Anandatirtha quotes the Mund. Ufa., 

L 1. 6 \~Yi%dbhuiaydnim paripaiyajiiidhirdh ; and follows it up with 
the following citation from the Brahma^da Piirdna :~^FyamdMm//a 
suilsiu pumsimm vidvadbhir achy ate i Sutiravyavadhdnma prakriiiftmm 
iti sthiii^ 11 Ubhaydimakasuiitvdt VdsudtvaJi parab pumdn w 
■ ■' IL -1. 
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is the dual cause of this world under the nomenclature 
of Atman. Smriti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
purusham krishnapingalam i Urdhvaretam virupdksham 
visvarupdya vai namb namahP''^ etc., declare that the 
Krisknapingala and Virupdksha form of Parabrahman must 
always be meditated upon. Thus say the Smritis : Sivam 
bhajanti ye nardk Sivam vrajanti te tiarah ' Biveiaram 
bhajanti te Sivetaram vrajanti te n Those persons who 
meditate upon and worship Siva finally go to realize Siva, 
while those who meditate upon other forms of Para- 
brahman than that of Siva, go to and realize only such 
other forms. So, therefore, those who are fond of 
and anxious to reach Siva should meditate only upon the 
Siva Parabrahma form in order to realize the fruit of 
Anandamaya Siva and should hot think others. The Srnti 
text, Anyd'ntara atmanandamayah, etc., declares clearly 
that Sivaraantra should be the chief term employed in 
meditating upon Siva in order to derive Anandamayasiddhi 
and this is clearly explained in them (the Sruti texts). 
Moreover, in other contexts also wherein, ^he text Anyb- 
'ntara dtmdna7tda>nayah appears, the word dt/na denotes 
Parabrahman and in that context explains that Siva 
forms the head of Parabrahman and that the other sides of 
Parabrahman, such as the two flanks and the back, are 
represented by other forms of deities. And therefore in 
order to derive complete happiness and enjoy it, head 
is the chief part of the body and this part being the 
form of Siva Parabrahman above all others, must be 
meditated upon. The Sruti text, Indriyebhyah pat'Cikyarthd 
arthebhyaicha param manah i Manasastu para, bitddhih bud- 
dherdtmd mahdn pat'ah i Mahatah parajn avyaktam avyak- 
tdt purushah parah i Puruskdnn i param kinchit sd kdshlhd 
sd pard gatih ii iti, etc., declares that subtler are the elements 
than the senses ; subtler is the mind than the elements; 
subtler is the intellect than the mind ; subtler is the great 
Atman tha.n the intellect ; mightier than the great Atman is 
‘Caei Avyakta ; mightier still than even the Avyakta is the 
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limit, and the final refuge (for the The Sru/z texts 

fTjT^ , ^„yozz,ara atma manoznayah \ 

and also Aziyontara aima vtgzmnaznayah^^'^'x point out that the 

term Aima is used for the subordinate anatma, because this 
IS the highest reward that he could reach in realizing AtLn 
on whoin he meditates. And therefore the v^or^Atl is used 
in these two senses (for Atman and Anatman).'^^^’^ But how 
can we determine the vignanazzzaya anatma to realize the 

anandamaya atma hy meditation !is declared in the Srutz 

text Anydntara atmanmidamayah ? The next dears the 
doubt : Atmagrikairitaravoduttarat (HI. 3 . 16). The term 
Atma in the Sruti text, Anydntara atmdnandamaya iti, points 
out only the Paramatma and should be understood odv as 
such. The expression itaravUtin the Sutra means oleavir' as 
compared with the word Atma used elsewhere ”— (^./, the 
secondary sense signifying anatma, i.e., jwa). The Sruti 

^ '^^agra mit \ Sa ikshata iokdn srijd 
tk, •' etc., in which the word atma is used, refers only to 
Paramatman and should be understood in that sense. Then, 
why is this term used in this way The expression uttardt 
in the Sutra explains the meaning of the Sruti as an answer. 
So’Mmayaia bahusydm pra/ayeyaJ^^^ It was his desire to 
create many such prafas {dtmmis). And this is the answer 
of Parabrahman when questioned. 

In EkadfmanaUarlre bhdvdt (HI. 3. 51), Sripati 
says . Atmanah In the body of the jiva, Parabrahma Siva 

Aaf/ia U(>a., III. 10. Avyaktam : The undeveioped- Paul 
,l)eus.sen translates it as natura naturans and Vyaktam as naiura 
naturahi (3X x\\ti already developed. See the Philosophy of the Upa- 
mskads, 2i0. Purusha: Spirit; the Knowing Subject, /hid. 

Aziyontaratma—Anyab + aniarah-yltma, where anyal} denotes 
Parabrahman. Cf. Uttamah Purushasivattyaf} {Bhagavad-Gitd, XV. 17); 
antarab+aima denotes the subordinate anatma {i.e., the riva). 

Anandatirtha quotes from (i) Vamanasmriti : Anatmanyatma 
iabdastu sbpacbarah prayujyate\ and (ii) from the Tal. Br. Upa. : 
Dvevava brahmanorupe Atmachaiva Anatmacha. 

-r J II.6. 
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prevails as its chief (or dominating) innate property. 
The texts, Grihapratishthe paranie pardrdM i lianas^ 
sarvavidydndm %^varassarvabkutd7tam l Pradhana kshetragna- 
patirguneiah samsara indksha sthitibandha h&tiih I Brahma- 
viddpnbti param i Tattvamasi i Hi, etc., clearly denote 
that Brahman as Atman exists in the body absolutely over 
and above the jlva {jlvdtiriktatvena) as supreme and unsur- 
passed. And it is therefore not correct that the fwa 
should meditate upon himself for realization. This is the 
gist of what is intended to be conveyed by this Sutra. 
In all this Brahmavidya, during meditation, the updsaka 
{i.e., the meditator) should clearly understand the svarupa 
of Parabrahman in order to differentiate the updsaka 
from the updsya. In the Sutra, Traydndmeva chaivam- 
upanydsah pra^naicha iti and*' the Taittirlya Sruti text, 
Bhrigur vai vdrunih > Varunam pitaramupasasdra i AdJvihi 
bhagavb Brahmlti I Tasnid etat prbvdcha \ Ann am prd^m 
chakshuk irotram mano vdcham iti i Tam hbvdcha i and the 
text beginning with Yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyatite’’^^ and 
ending with Saishd bhdrgavi varum vidyd parame vybman 
pratishthiid^?'^'^ it is said in answer to the question raised 
whether in order to meditate on dnandamaya Brahman 
should the updsaka (the meditator) think upon the Para- 
matman or the j%va : — In the Srutis it is said Ayamdtmd 
Brahmcd^'^ (This dtma is Brahman) thereby meaning that the 
jlva alone is Brahman. The Sruti texts Yd'nydm devatdm 
updste anyb' sdvanyo' hamasmi i Na sa veda yathd pasuh i Mri- 
tybssamrutyumdpndti iti,'"^'^ etc., clearly state that there is no 
other beyond the meditator himself to realize as the Supreme. 
The Sruti texts, Ahamasmi Brakmdhamasmi iti,"^^^ etc., 
also support the same view. Therefore if it is argued that 
it is the conclusion of all Vedantic texts that the meditator 
should meditate on himself for realization, then the reply is 

Taitt. Upa., III. l.l. 

Ibid., III. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19. 

Ibid., IV. 4. 19. 

I. 4. 10. 
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that the explanation is propounded in this Sutra : Eka at-ma- 
nasiarlre bkavat. The expression “ Ekah ” means Para- 
matman; Pradhana kshetragnapatir maMsvarah" ; the 
expression “ Atma ” means “ sthavara jangamatmaka jlva ” 
z.^., the being in the movable and immovable world; the 
word Bhinnah is to be read here after the word “ Atmanah 
This word is suggested as completing the sense of the 
Sutra, which Sripati reads as to mean that “ In the jim’s 
body, Paramatman dwells as the Chief Lord ; on account of 
jlva, He is different from him (^iva) As read by him, the 
Sutra would run : Eka dtmand bhinnah sarire bhdvdt. 

Sripati then proceeds. The Sruti texts Ritam piba^i- 
tau snkritasya lake giihdm pravishtau parame parardhe i 
Chchdydtapau Brahmavidd vada^tti panchdgnayo ye cha triiS- 
chiketdJd'^^ \ Dvdsuparnd sayujd sakhdyau i Ksharam pra- 
dhdnam amritciksharam iiarah kshardtmatid viiate deva 
ekah, etc., declare that the two internal beings, jlva and 
livara, are always living in the Pundarika (heart) of the 
body as two different beings. All Vedanta agrees in declar- 
ing that the two are ever constant and this is amply proved 
in the dialogue between Bhrigu and Vdruni, in the manner 
of question and reply. Bhrigu has clearly explained 
the Brahma dharma, viz., that the vigndnamaya jlva is 
absolutely different from the Anandamaya Brahma, as exist- 
ing in the body of the jlva. This peculiar characteristic of 
the two is inevitable. In conclusion, the Sruti text 
beginning with Sa yaschdyam purushe i Yahhdsavdditye i 
Saekah i Sayaevam vit i and ending with Ahamannamaha- 
mannamadantamadmi i Aham vUvam bJmvanam abhyabhu- 
vdm 1 Suvarna jydtih i Ya evam veda l and also the Sruti texts 
Sarvd vai Rudrah i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Vrdhvare- 
tam Virupdksham vUvarupdya vai namd namahd’^^ \ Hiran- 
■maydham Sivarupamasmi i Namd hiranyabdhave i iti, and 
numerous other texts declare that Parasiva in his form of 
Hiranmaya and the All-pervading prevails everywhere. This 
cannot be claimed by another {mtara paratvatn). Sruti texts 

Mahdpa., X. 21. ~ ^ ’ 

Ibid. 
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like Vo vignane tishthan yasya vigtiano/m §ar%ram I Ya atmani 
tishthan yasydima I Hira?imaye parekoie virajam 

Brahma nishphalam I Tat iubhram jydiishdm jydtistattaddt- 
mavidd viduh i Atmdvd're drashtavyah irotavyo mantavyd 
nididhydsitavyah \ Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati i iti^ 
etc., declare that according to one’s own and other 
idkhas of Vedanta and every other branch of learning, 
Siva Parabrahman is the one to be meditated upon and 
that the jlva is the iheditator. And that by his medita- 
tion upon Brahman, the jlva can obtain and realize 
Brahman is also clearly explained. The meditation on 
Brahman as Annam Brahma by the vigndndtmaka jlva 
during the period of meditation refers only to Para- 
mesvara Brahman who pervades him. And in order 
to reach him, the various stfges of his meditation show 
the several steps that he advances in his progress of 
meditation in order to reach him. The conception of 
the jlva as Brahman himself absolutely is flatly contra- 
dicted by several Sruti texts ; — Anliayd idchatt muhyamd- 
nah I Tarati idkamdtmaviT^'^ l Ibam gndtvd amritatvameti l 
Tamevam viditvd atimrityumeti i Ndnyah panthd vidyate 
ayandya Sraddhd bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi i Atmdnam 
aranim kritvd pranavam chdttardranim i Dhydna nir- 
matkandbhydsdt pdiam dahati panditah i etc., and many 
others. This forms the subject of discussion of the 
Bhriguvalll dialogue from the beginning to the end. 

texts like Aham Brahmdsmi, Tattvamasi, tic., 
though they lead to the inference that the meditator and 
the meditated are one in the result [pkala), yet they have 
not sufficiently proved and declared that the jlva, who 
enters into anddi malasamsdra (an infinite series of sins) 
and binds himself for entering into several generations in 
his bodily form, now going into it and now coming out 
of it, and who thus keeps struggling on in this fire of 


Brihad. Ufa., III. 7. 22. 
Chch. Ufa., VII. 1. 3. 

CkchPUpa., IV. 8. 7. 
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tapatraya and feels burning pain {dmdahyamand), could ever 
come out of it and ever could possibly attain Brahmatva 
— this is kept as a great doubt. That this is never possible 
is conclusive {Tapatrayanala dandahyamana svabhavasya 
na^vato Brahmatvam sambkmaiiti siddham). 

Evanckaimdkdrisnyam (II. 2, 33). [And in the case 
of space also, on account of there being no differenced) 
Thus, it follows that the dtman (as jiva) became a totality 
with the Supreme. In other words, the jlva is, as com- 
pared with the body, in small size and occupies but a small 
portion of it. There, in that small space, it lives in a very 
diminutive form ; in the same way it lives in small insects 
occupying but a small sp^ce in them, and making the totality 
of its form with the Supreme Atman. Moreover, if it is 
conceded that the jwa oc6upies the body in as mall form, 
then, there is room to think that it goes even to Paraldka 
in that small form. And therefore we have to accept that 
the jlva assumes the sukshma form and lives in the body. 

If we have to oppose such a view, the next Siitra — 
Sarlrdnam chdnavasthitaparimdnatvdt (II. 2. 34) {And 07 t 
account of recogtiition) — explains that it cannot be so 
contradicted. 

We have seen insects such as flies, etc., in minute 
forms, born as the result of their previous karma ; 
such insects are born again in their future lives as 
elephants as the result of their previous karmaP^ But 
the suggestion, because the jlva is small and minute, it 
can ascend to the other world in that form {i.e., with its 
body), because its body is small and that the elephant cannot 
because of its heavy body, is fallacious and cannot be 
accepted. Such a reasoning ends in contradicting the 
siddhdnta {ihs theory) that no /wa goes to the other world 
with its body but leaving the body behind. 

Ndtmd§ruter nityatvdchcha tdbhyali (11. 3. 16). 

The word Atma cannot obtain the meaning of iaAra. Why } 
Because it is not so supported by the Srutis. We do not 

A fly in one generation may become an elephant in another 
birth. See Mahabhdrata, AnuSdsanika Parva, Kitopdkhydna. 
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hear from the Sruti texts describing creation that the 
jlvas were created anew. (They already existed.) St'idi 
texts like Gna gnau dvau ajavlsamsau, etc., bear tes- 
timony to the eternal existence of the jlvas. This is 
the gist of the meaning of this Sutra {Na+atma+asyiitek 
■\-nityatvat-\-ctia-k-tabhyah). That this entire world was 
originated through the influence of A/ed^a, etc.'^'^^ and that 
Brahman became manifest through Parabrahman is 
stated in the Sruti texts. Then, if it is asked whether 
the jwa also came into existence along with Brahman 
and the entire world, the question arises which is the 
right answer. The answer should be in the affirmative 
{astlti). How ? The ready reply is provided by the Sruti 
text Ekavigndnma sarvavignanam ’’^" — by understanding 
one we have to understand th& rest in the same way, in 
order that we may be consistent with our previous 
pratigna {Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlsdni^au, etc., texts). We 
have agreed that originally there was only one srishti 
(creation) during which just as dkdia and the rest 
became manifested, jlvas also became manifest and this 
is supported by the Sruti texts as already set forth in our 
arguments (texts like Yatah prasutd jagatah prasutl- 
tdyhia jlvdn visasarja bhumydm).'^'^^ From whom the 
world came into existence, through him (the Parabrahman) 
i.e., the same source, came also the jlvas. Prajdpatip. prajd 
asrujaia; Satimuldssomyemdh sarvdh prajdh saddyatandh 

Akaiadv&yufy vayoragnih agnerapab, etc., Rig~Veda, Taicf, 
Vpa., II. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

This is a text from the Mahanarayatyopanishad, I. 16. It is 
quoted by Anandatirtha, I. 1. 1. The full text is as follows : — 

Yam aniassamudre kavayo vadanii yadakshare parame praja}} i 
YataJi prasuta jagatah prasuti toyena jtvaii visasarja bhumyam ii 

Anandatirtha quotes it for establishing his thesis that the 
world is eternal and only became manifest through Parabrahman 
at the time of creation along with the jivas, thereby suggesting 
that jivas were no new entities brought into being at the time of 
creation but only previously existing ones brought into manifesta- 
tion at creation by him. 
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satpratishtkdh Yatovd imdni bhutdni jdyanie iti and 
other texts clearly prove that the creation of the world 
was along with all the jlvas in a sachetmia form. These 
texts clearly demonstrate that the coming into being of 
the jlvas was along with the world and that it is to be 
understood to be as such. No separate statement (of 
this) is necessary, for Brahman is also said to be eternal. 
This view is amply proved by Sruti texts like Tattvamasi"'^^ 
etc., inasmuch as the jivas to whom Brakmatva is 
attributed, are also eternal. Sruti texts like Aitaddtmya- 
midam sarvam Sarvant khalvidam Brahnia etc., also 
prove that Brahman became manifested through Akdsa 
etc., though eternal. And therefore the view that even 
the jlvas did come through the influence of Akasa, 
etc., has to be accepted.* If this is the conclusion we 
have to come to, then according to the Sutra Aldtmd- 
druter nityatvdchcha tdbhyah iti, etc., the word dtma 
cannot be construed to mean the iarlra, because it 
is not so established by the Srtiti texts. The Gltd 
Smriti says: Najdyate mriyatd vd vipaschif ^^ 
is he born nor does he die). And Sruti texts like 
Gnd gnctii dvdu ajdvlsdnlsau, etc., conclusively oppose 
the holding of a contradictory view. The eternity of 
the Atman {Atmand nityatvam) (i.e., jlva and the Para- 
brahman) is amply proved by the Sruti and Smriti 
texts themselves. Sruti texts such as NitycP nitydMm che- 
tancdclmta'imndm ekd bahwtdm yd vidadhati kdmdn Ajd 
nityabidivatdyam purdi^ na hanyate hanyamdne iarlre d^^ 
iti, etc., declare the same view, viz., that jlvas are eternal 
among the eternal things {nityd' nitydndm) ; are sentient 


Chch. Upa., VI. 6. 4. 

Taiit. Upa., III. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

IMd., IV. 8. 7. 

Ibid., III. 4. 

Bhagavad-Gita, II ; Kafha Upa., II. 18. 
Katha Upa.,1. 13. 

Bhagavad-Glta, II. 
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beings among sentient beings {chetamichetananmn) ; 
and one among several eternal things {ekd bahumm), who 
realize their desires ; this jlva is called aja (because he is 
not born) ; nitya, (eternal) ; and msvata (ever existing as a 
being) ; he is always old {puranah) ; he is neither killed nor 
does he die although he loses his bodily form. And there- 
fore atma cannot mean the sarlra. Then how is it possible 
to know everything by knowing well one thing (as stated in 
the Sruti text Eka vignanma sarm vig-namm)r^~ The 
reply may be thus formulated. The /was also possess the 
right to act and are in the fields of Parana and Pdrya 
independent of others. 

This being so, then, we have to admit that the world 
and jwas came into existence by the influence of Akdsa, etc. 
But it is said that it is not sD [mtyiichyate). Because of 
dravya (substance)'’^®* being the same, all others are the 
transformed travail [avasthdntardpattih) of that one. And 
the same remark applies to the jlva also. But in the jlva^ 
there is something more, viz., while Akdba, etc., are ache- 
tana, jlva is not so, because it is a chUana (sentient being). 
This is the peculiarity {vibesha). Another peculiarity is that 
the jlva has in it invested gndna (knowledge) to a small 
extent while Akdba, etc., do not possess it. But Ahdba, etc., 
have for their part a peculiar transforming characteristic, 
thereby showing a constant tendency to change from 
one appearance to another {svarupdnyathdbkdva). This 
last peculiarity of liability to constant change is not 
found in the jlva, which is prohibited {prafishiddkyate) to 
it. So, in conclusion, it follows that having proved the 
eternity of the jlva and explained the difference between 
Parabrahman and the jlva, and the jlva being always 
dependent on the Parabrahman for obtaining all that it is 
to enjoy through his favour and under his control, the jlva 
can in no circumstances aspire to be on a level with 

Chch. Upa., IV. 1. 6. ^ 

Dra-vyam: a thing, substance, matter; the ingredient or 
material of anything. An elementary substance, the substratum 
of properties, one of the seven categories of the Vaiseshikas, 
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the Parabrahman in the many characteristics which mark 
him — nityatva (eternality), niravadyatva (faultlessness), 
sarvagnatva (all-knowing), saiyasankalpaiva (truthful 
determination), kdryakdranad/upatva (lordship of kdrya 
and kdranct), and visvapatitva (lordship of the universe). 
And therefore Parabrahman is the ordainer of all the 
states in the chidachit world in the entire creation and 
is responsible for its control. And therefore in the 
light of all the qualities proved in Parabrahman, the jlva 
can never acquire any such dharma unto himself. Even 
though in his sukshma dasd, Parabrahman lies in him {/Im) 
also in a sukskina dasd ; dvaita (dualism) is eternal {dvaita- 
sya niiyatvam). In the mbksha dasd (realized state), by 
virtue of the Bhramarakltanydya^ the jlva, being freed from 
all kinds of bondage, attaftis Sivaiva {Sivatva prdptih). 
Sruti texts like Brakmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati etc., 

clearly declare this truth. Therefore we have to admit that 
in the state of bondage [baddha daidydm), jlva and Brahman 
are entirely different from each other {baddha daidydm 
jlva Brahmanbr bhldatvain) and in the realized state 
{mukta daidydm) they are one {mu&tadaidydm abhedaivam). 
This is the manner in which Sruti samanvayam is brought 
about. When one’s power in himself expands, Sivatva is 
naturally reached in its fully developed state {Sivasvdbhd- 
vika svaiakti vikdsatayd). Just as Sruti texts like Ya- 
thbrna ■udbhissrujatd grihyatecka iti, etc., demonstrate that 
both the act of creation of the universe and the act of 
withdrawing of it is in one and the same urnandbhi 
(Paramount Lord), the dvaitddvaita doctrine-follows in the 
same way. If we are to discuss the principles involved, then 
it comes to bhedatva, i.e., Parabrahman being the cause 
{sriskti) and the material world the updddna kdrana. Judg- 
ing from the material world and its creation {updddnatva), 
abhedatva is established. Both kdrydvastha and kdrand- 
vastha have come to prevail upon jagat and l^vara and 
this establishes the doctrine of Bkeddbhedatvam. Judging 
from kdrydvastha, Parabrahman’ s own iakti is throughout 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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seen to be in continuity without any break {svasakiipari' 
namaivena abMdatva) and hence aihedatva is established ; 
but judging from niydmakaiva (the controlling power be- 
hind the creation), bhinnatva is proved {svaniydmakatvmm 
svabhimiatvmn). Even judging from the standpoint of 
Mrammstka, every part of the creation is withdrawn into 
himself — which proves abkedaiva {svdntarllnatvma abheda- 
tvaiii). Just as in the hot season {grlshma kale), the earth 
is seen quite free from green grass, etc., being parched up 
these existing but in very minute (sukskma) form, everything 
having been absorbed in Parabrahman, svabhinnaivain is 
established by the whole of the VManta (that is, it follows 
that the material world is separated from the Parabrahman). 
Thus abhinnatva is, in Sripati’s opinion, the minutest form 
of bhinnatva. This passes generally as abhinnatva. Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyMamagra etc. {Ids was the 

only one that existed at first in the form of Sat) declare that 
at the time of Pralaya in this world, Parabrahman existed in 
the form of chidachiddtmaka Parabrahman {i.e., keeping 
everything in himself. He alone existed). Then when crea- 
tion came into being, Parabrahman began to manifest every- 
thing as quite different from himself and brought into 
existence the world and the rest. Sruti texts like Asadva 
idamagra ds%t\ Tato vai sadajdyata etc., declare that 

the term asat in the Sruti texts denotes the chidachiddtmaka 
form of Parabrahman and that he existed in a very minute 
{sukshma) form and thereafter everything became minutest in 
a visible form. Thus the things which were in the manifest 
form at first, became, through the cause of Parabrahman, 
all visible in their gross {sthula) form. In other words, these 
transformations from their minutest forms to big, bulky 
forms were due to that Supreme Parabrahman, who caused 
these changes from one state to another, i.e., from cause to 
effect through his iabda and other influences, which did not 
exist before (that is, what was in sukshma bhinnatva, i.e., 
aikatva, became in Parabrah man’s hands sthula bhinnatva). 

Chch. Vpa. VI. 2, 

Tain, vpa., II. 7. 
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Parabrahman in whom chidamsa was latent, minutest 
during srishti its actual, real state, by way of vikara 
(transformation), in order to prove the fruit of its own 
action {karma pkala bkoktratvaya) Le., the real nature of 
chidamsa (latent in Parabrahman). (What was latent in 
him looked like aikya but not really aikya ; so in srishti 
it comes out in its real form.) This double manner 
of manifesting himself which is latent in Parabrahman 
and which is brought into play during srishti shows his 
controlling nature. This manifests his two-fold nature, in 
which chidackit are, in Pralaya., latent in him. In creation, 
these are separated and are shown, by reason of karya and 
karana as separate, each with its different characteristics. 
These are different in creation {srishti) owing to their 
inherent characteristics and* are so manifest. These two 
kinds of manifestations look, in their manner of operation, 
quite different from each other, so as to seem that they are 
the result of magic {Prakaradvaye prakarhiicha sammiaJi)?^'^ 
Therefore an undesirable conclusion is reached {apattip). 
The Srtiti text beginning with “ Vendsruiam sruiam”'^^^ and 
ending with Ekavigtmmia sarva vigiMnam^ etc. (what 
has not been heard has now been heard ; by under- 
standing one thing thoroughly well, everything will be 
understood) is illustrated in the example contained in 
the Sruti text Yathd saumyekma mriipindenaP^^ etc. 
(Oh sweet disciple ! look at this rounded ball of earth, 
etc.) This example seems knowledge in a nutshell, which, 
when expanded, explains clearly the whole relationship 
which is made up of coming together and parting {i.e., 
creation and dissolution). In the same way, you have to 
understand, by way of application, how the fiva is brought 
into manifestation and how it undergoes dissolution 
{j%vasydtpatti maranavodinyah). Several Sruti texts like 
Prajdpatih prajd asrujaia, etc., declare clearly how 

Sukshmadvaita is advaita reduced to the minutest form. This, 
briefly put, seems to be Sripati’s view. 

Chch. Ufa., III. 1. 3. 

Ibid.,^1. 1.4. 
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the ackidmnsa svctrupa jiva comes into existence and 
goes into dissolution. This forms the subject of discussion 
between the two sets of argumentators known as jlva- 
nityatva-vadinyah and jwa-prafishedha-vadmyah, those who 
argue that jlva is eternal and those who contradict that 
view. Smriti texts like Na jayate mriyaie, etc., aiid Sru/i 
texts such as NUydnitya,-)iam chUanauhetananam.P'^'^ ///, etc. 
declare the two states of the j%va in their svarupa in the 
sankocka and vikdsa form in the illustrating example (of 
mritpinda) shown to the disciple. Also, texts like StJvd esha 
mahdnaja dtmd ajard amard amr ltd Brahma, Nlfyd'nit- 

ydndmP^^ etc., prove distinctly the Parabrakma vishaya 
characteristics of Parabrahman). Thus, at all times, it is 
clearly explained what there is contained in Parasiva- 
brahman in his latent form* of chidachid vastnh ; while 
he himself is Purnak and while before creation he 
shows himself, as one all contained in himself, undiffe* 
rentiated in name, form and division {prdksrisklerekaivd- 
vadhdranam ndinarupa vibhdgdbhdvddupapadyatd). This 
is how it operates. Sruii texts like Tarhya vydkritamdsit 
tanndmarupdbkydm vydkriyate, declare how during 

srishti those latent things in avyakta Parabrahman 
became manifest, and how they have been described in the 
Sdstras by their individual names and forms in their several 
states of existence at their origin and at their dissolution. 
There are interpreters who argue that Brahman himself 
appears in several jwa forms owing to the upddhi qI avidy a 
{avidydpddhi) in him ( Yetvavidydpddhikam jivatvam vadanii ) ; 
there are those who argue that at all times the jlva lies in 
Brahman absolutely separate from him, but only comes into 
srishti in order to work out his own destiny {pdramdrihikd- 
pddhikriiam) ; and there are those who argue that Brahman, 
who by himself forms the bhdktru (the enjoyer), bhdgya (the 
object of enjoyment) and the controller {niyantru). All these 

Katha Upa., n. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 26. 

P^^KathaUpa.,y.l^. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 3. 
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three sets of disputants maintain avidyaiakti, rupadiiakti 
and bhoktru-bhogya-niyantru iakti, and agree to the con- 
clusion that at the time of Pralaya, Parabrahman alone 
exists as Self. And all these say that Parabrahman alone 
exults in bliss without another name, form or division as ex- 
plained in Sutras like Vaiskamya 7iairghrinyena sapekshatvdt 
(IL 1. 34), Nakarmavibkdgdditi ckenndndditvdi hyupapa- 
dyaiechapyupalabhyatecha (II. 1. 35), iti etc. These texts 
declare clearly that the flow of jwas in their different states of 
existence {jwabhedasya) in their different series of karma {tat 
karma pravdhasya) is of eternal nature {andditvdt) and is seen in 
the form of a stream continually flowing. They also say that 
in both the states — pdramdrthika and a7tddyupddhi — Para- 
brahman himself undergoes bondage. As zipddhi is nothing 
apart from Parabrahman nor^nything new from him, Para- 
brahman alone undergoes all these transformations ( Upddhi 
Brahma vyatirikta vastvautardbhdvdt aparasya Brahmaiva 
vichitrdkdrhia parinamate). He alone enjoys all results, 
both good and bad. But in that capacity as controller 
{jiiyantrn), he does not enjoy any portion of the results ; yet 
the unseparateness from Parabrahman as both enjoyer and 
enjoyed, he manifests himself as All-alone. As for our part, 
we hold that Parabrahman, out of his supreme power of 
expanding and contracting in the forms kdrya and kdrana, is 
always absolutely free from any speck of fault and far from 
any smell of it. His satyasankalpatva (truthful resolution) is 
exhibited variously and without end and is always seen in 
the midst of the ocean of his good qualities. He holds in 
himself chit and achit things ; but He has no other kinds of 
forms which are wanting in His goodness. And therefore 
the demonstrated conclusion is everything is reasonable 
and virtuous in Him. 

Svdtmam chottarayoh (II. 3. 19) {Sva-{-atmana+cha+ 
nttarayoh). Is sva (Parabrahman) or dtma the greater.? 
The answer is in the conclusion reached. In order to 
reject any vibhutva for the jlva, this Sutra is propounded. 
The particle cha in this Sutra is intended to restrict the 
meaning of dtma. However, death follows from the 
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separation of the jlva frona the Sarlra. This is called 
utkranti. Even if the jlva as the associate of sva stayed 
in the iarlra, he finds no secure home in it, {This 
Sulm says that the jlva cannot reckon on the iarlm as 
its permanent home ; because jlva has no vibhutva over the 
iarlra.) Therefore anutva (atomicity or minuteness) becomes 
established (as the chief characteristic) of the jlva. [The Sutra 
means : The meaning of the word atma {jlva) used with the 
term sva (Parabrahman) is restricted by the conclusion 
arrived at later on.] The word sva must be understood 
from its own meaning according to the term used in the 
Sutra. Because the term sva used in Sutra 21 restricts the 
meaning to jlva who occupies in a minute form the iarlra 
merely for enjoyment of the results of his previous karma 
(IL 3. 20). The term anu cnnnot apply to jlva, but to 
Parabrahman, the chief adhikari, who is other than the 
jlva and controls the jlva in the barlra {Na+a7iu/z+aiait. 
+Srute/t+iti+cMt-‘r!za+itaradkikdrdi) (II. 3. 20). In the 
next Sutra, Svaiabddnmdzidbhydmcha (IL 3. 21), it is stated 
that the jlva also is called aiiu when in the Sarlra. Thus 
the Sruti text says, YesAo anurdtmd chetasd veditavyo yasmin 
prdnah panchadhd samvivHaj^^ iii, etc. (This aim who is 
also called dtma and who is determined by the method of 
his actions also entered the iarlra in the form of the five 
elements)- This anu form of the jlva was placed in the 
iarlra along with the controlling adhikdri (sva),’’^-' in order 
to give the jlva opportunities of enjoying the fruit of his 
actions. The text says, bAdg-o jlvassavigneyaA (The lesser 
one who actually enjoys should be understood to be the jlva). 
The jlva is usually known to be of such a minute form as to 
be known in the world’s parlance as the size of a hair at the 
end of the tail of a horse {vdldgra mdtrd vyavahdrdpi). 
Therefore he ijlva) is also called anu as well as the Supreme 
Atma, with whom he stays in association in the narlra. 
Thus under the control of the Supreme Atma, this aziu 

Micnd. Upa., III. 1. 9. ~ ^ ^ ' 

Sva. Literally, one’s own, belonging to oneself. Brahman, 
the Supreme Soul, claiming the jivas as his own. 
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jlva pervades the whole of the iarlra and undergoes 
experiences such as misery, etcJ®® 

In the Sutra^ Svaiabddnmanabhydmcha (II. 3. 21) 
(And on account of the very word — Sva — and of the 
measure of pervasion)^ the significance of the term sva is 
explained at some length. The term sva is employed to 
show that Parabrahman is also in the attu form. The 
Sruti text, Esho afiurdtmd cketasd veditavyd yasmin pra/iiak 
pancfiadhd samvivesd^^' declares that this jlva in the 
form of anu is to be understood by his actions ; he 
entered the sarlra as prana composed of the five elements. 
The expression umndnam in the Sutra means Udkrutya- 
mdmbkydm, i.e., the measure of elevation as between the two ; 
{Svd) resembles anu in his form ; what results from the 
resemblance and the measure of elevation (afforded) to the 
jlva (by Sva) makes it get such elevation applied to itself 
(the jlva)P^ The Sruti text declares Vdldgra sata- 
bhdgasya §atadhd kalpitasya cha i Bhdgo jlvas savigneya 
iti. (The jlva is to be known as part of the hundredth part 
of the point of hair follicle of a horse’s tail divided a 
hundred times.)'®“ And in vyavahdra, the occupies such 
a small minute form in the sarlra; yet he throws his 
refulgence throughout the whole body during life. And 
therefore it is the dtma in the anu form that exists 
in the sarlra and it is he who calls himself the jlva. 
In this anu form, whatever experiences he, (the jlva), 
gathers of sorrow, pain, etc., is for himself only and not for 
the Sva. If it is asked whether it is possible for two sets of 
beings — jlva and sva — one undergoing pain, sorrow and 

The term unmana used in the Sutra is meant to measure out 
the difference between the jlva and the Parabrahman in anu forms 
in which the jlva experiences pain and sorrow while Parabrahman is 
all-exuItant bliss, controlling the /rz'a. Unmana means weighing or 
measuring up ; it is really a measure of size or quantity. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

The sva is in the Sarlra in aitu form and gives his prahhdva 
to the jlva and makes him appear as if he was everything. The 
Umba-pratihimba theory is implicit in this comment. 

Sveta. Upa.,-S.l. 
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the like and the other free and exultant in joy, to co-exist, 
the following Siiira explains it: Avirbdhcdchmidattavai 
(II. 3. 22) {There is no contradiction as in the case of 
sandal unguent). 

There is no contradiction ; because it is like the 
sandal plant in the midst of a number of other kinds of 
trees. Just as the sandal paste smeared over the body in a 
particular spot spreads its scent throughout the body 
and produces coolness, etc., similarly the j%va and kshetragna 
staying in one place in the body throws its radiance 
all over the body and experiences sorrow and joy in 
every part of the sarira generally. Hence, there is no 
contradiction here. If it is asked in which part of the 
Sarira the /Iva lies in its amSa form {KasnihmamSeva 
sthanam), the next Sutra determines its special place (in the 
Sarira). Avasthiti vaiSeshydditi chenndbhyupaganidddhrudi 
hi (II. 3. 23) {If it be said that this is not so on account 
of specialization of abode., we say no, because of the acknow- 
ledgment of a place of the Sva, i.e., in the heart). 

Sruti texts like HridayadeSe hydtmanah sihitih ; 
Hridihyayam dtmd tatraikaSatam nddlndm itif^'*^ etc. ; 
Katama dtmd itif°''- etc. ; Vo yam vigndnamaya prdmshu 
hridyantarjybtih ; etc., declare that the dbna cannot live 
in any other place than what is allotted to it especially as 
its own, viz., the interior of the heart. The example of 
sandalwood is given only to proclaim the special region 
allotted to it in the Sarira, by which it proclaims itself 
through its radiant rays — just as the scent does the 
existence in the midst of other trees of the sandalwood. 
The example of the sandal is not to show merely its 
position among the trees ; but to indicate how it proclaims 

FraSna Upa., III. 6. "" 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 7. 

These may be thus translated '.—Atma is in the HridayapradeSa 
— ^the area of the heart ; in the area of the heart, along with a 
hundred nerves, this atma, dwells ; the atma is none at all 
when compared with the Supreme Sva ; he who is proclaimed as 
vigmnamaya dwells in the living body in the interior of the 
heart in a glowing form. 
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its existence in the place where it is by its scent. 
Even though its existence is confined to one particular 
spot, its rays carry its farae through the sarlra and 
makes itself all-pervasive (all which is due to the 
influence of Sva in the body by the side of the jlva). 
The following Sutra gives a further description of the 
jvva's existence in the sarlra : Gimadva lokavat (11. 3. 
24 ) so 3 accou7it of its all-rotmd lustre). 

The expression va in the Sutra excludes all other 
doctrines than what is declared herein. Atma by its 
own property {gima) and knowledge {gnana) stays in 
its allotted spot with its rays radiating throughout the 
sarira. And therefore alokavat. Just as a jewel seen 
in the rays of the sun puts out the rays of the jewel 
exhibiting its property, similarly the jlva, remaining in the 
region of the heart, receiving the rays of the Supreme 
Sva (Parabrahman), radiates in his own property as his 
characteristic, just as a mirror, wherever he moves. In 
the same way, the wisdom of the jiva, through the 
supreme influence, pervades throughout the sarlra. 
Therefore it is, in conclusion, determined that in that 
special region, which gives him the opportunity of 
catching the rays of light by virtue of being under the 
influence of Sva {sva^rayat), the jlva is so much capable of 
as to throw out rays in his own capacity. Verily, if it 
is doubted whether so long as the jlva is dependent for 
his gnana and prabha because of the influence of one 
who is different from himself (svarupa vyatirikta), then 
he should be considered as different in his properties 
also from the Supreme. The next Sutra removes this 
doubt : Vyatirekb gandhavattathacha dar^ayati (II. 3. 25) 

Sripati reads this Sutra thus : Gur}adva alokavat. Alokavat : 
as a prefix to verbs and nouns expresses the senses of near, 
near to, towards, from all sides or all around. A/oka, as read 
by Sripati, would thus suggest light, or lustre, spreading all around, 
which is peculiarly appropriate when used with reference to the 
/7r'i2 who, under the influence of the Sva, is held to pervade the 
whole tarira. 
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{There is a distinctioji as in the case of smell ; and thus 
Scripture also declares). 

Just as we experience from different smells their 
different qualities and determine the differences between 
them, in the same way the jlva recognizes himself by 
his gnana that he is pervading throughout the mrlra and 
every part of it from the particle of a hair to the end of 
the nail and can say that he can feel and experience all over 
the iarira. The Sruti text Aldmabhyak anakhdgrebhyah 
Jdndtyevdyam purushah iti, etc., (This man can feel all 
over and experience his existence) declares that even though 
he dwells in an atomic (ami) form within the region of the 
heart, yet by virtue of power, he proclaims that he lives in 
every part of the sarira. Sruti texts like Tattvamasif''^''^ 
Aham Brahmdsmif^l^ Ayamdtmd Bralimaf^''' iti, etc., pro- 
claim as if the jlva and Brahman live in the sarira as if 
they were one {j%va BrahmandrekatvdpadeSdt).^^’' If it is 
asked whether they are actually one in their lordliness 
{vibkutva), the next Sutra answers the question : Pruihag- 
upadesdt (II. 3. 26) {Their distmctness is taught), 

Sruti texts like Imnassarva vidydndm ; Hvarassarva 
bhutdndm Yd devdndm prathccmam purastcU ; VBvddhikd 
rudro makarshih Pradhdna ksheb'agnapatirgimemh sam- 
sdra mdksha sthiti bandha ketuh Dva, suparmuf'^'^ iti, etc., 
clearly declare that jlva and Parabrahman in their respective 
capacities of the controlled and the controller, and in their 
peculiar characteristics of jlvatva and Isatva, and in their 
subordinate and independent existences and in the state of 
experiencing bondage and in the shape of being free from 

80.1 g_ ^ - 

Brihad. Ufa., I. 4. 10. 

Ibid., II. 5. 19. 

Some of these texts are quoted by Anandatirtha in his 
Brahma-Sutra Bhashya when commenting on this identical iSSiTi?, 
which is according to his text II. 3. 27- 

Mahopa., XIX. 

X. 19. 

&veta. Upa., m. 

md.,VCI. %, 
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such bondage — in all these the two {jlva and Parabrahraan) 
are entirely distinct from each other. While they are thus 
distinct from each other, vibhiitva is only due to the 
independent Parabrahman, who is the controller. This 
is the conclusion proclaimed by the Sriitis. There are, 
however, seen Sruti texts like Yb vignmie tishthan 
Vigjtdnam yagnam tanuta, iti, etc. If it is doubted whether 
the jiva cannot be called vignaiiatma, the next Sutra 
explains the doubt : TadgunasaratvMtu tadvyapadesak 
pragnavat (II. 3. 27) {^A particle of the essence of Para- 

brahman's qtialities being reflected in the jlva, he is termed 
as if he were a prdgna). 

In this Sutra, the sabda ‘ tu ’ screens the blame of 
dependency attaching to the jdva, because of the good 
quality reflected by the ray of his ( Parabrahman’ s) 
grace; because also vigndna is all his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace bestowed on the jlva through his goodness. And 
therefore the jlva is extolled as vigndndtmd, thereby 
suggesting that the dtma derives that name {vigndndtma) 
purely through his being associated with Parabrahman. 
According to Smriti texts like Yathd prdgnasyd- 
nanda sdrabhuto guna iti, the word prdg7ia as applied 
to the jlva is simply intended to pass him falsely as 
mtanda, because of the grace of Parabrahman. Accordingly 
Sruti texts like Yadesha dkaPa dnandb na sydt ; Anajudb 
Brahmbti vyajdndP^'^ iti ; Prdgnasya hydjianda sdrabhuto 
gunah ; Sa eko Brahmana dnandah ; Anandam Brahmanb 
vidvdn nabibheti kutascha7taP^^ iti, declare that just as Para- 
brahman is Tphsatya, all gndna, all dnanda, so, this jlva, who 
becomes a gimii by his (Parabrahman’s) grace, also passes 
as such but falsely by the application of the terms prdgna and 
gnmti to him as stated in Sruti texts like Saha Brahmand 
vipaPchitd Yassarvagnah iti, etc. In conclusion, the /tw. 


Brihad. Ufa., V. 7. 
Taitt. Ufa., III. 6. 
Ibid., 11. 4. 
»”/W.,II. 1, 
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who becomes a pmgm and a gnimi through his mmskara, 
calls himself through his qualities vignasu. 

The following Sutra assigns furtlier reasons why he is 

>it dmhastaddarhnal 
(11. 5. Ih) {And smce the quality of vignnua exists 
ajherever the Self is, there is no contradiction here : thus 
the Scripture declares). The SruH text Voyani vi^'-nana- 
mayah pramshu hridyantarjyotih purnshassamanassannu- 
bhau lokavanusancharati, iti, declares that the flva when he 
attains the stage of vignrmmnaya, gets the opportunity to 

luminous Supreme Brahman {P/mddiu 
hridyantarfyoiih) who, living ' 


within the narlra 


, •' ' ' **"***ft vvAi^uujt lilt; Siiiyi,rt7 "ic 

assoaate w th the enlightens as to both the inteL'l 
he external world. In saying this there is no cZadic^ 
tion, because it is only when the /tm becomes possessed of 
atmabhamtm (the form of Parabrahman in his mindi that 
he wll be m a position to realize the Supreme Brahman 
tofflit' actual sight. Hundreds ol Sruti 

texts like Vatha nadyassyandamanassamudrv. astam meh 

chantt namarupe vihaya i Tathd vidvan ndmarUpdd^ 



mam vignanamayabcha dtmd pare'vyaye sarva ekUhavanii 
hsha samprasaddsmdt ^arlrdt samuththdya paramhdti- 
rupasampadya svena rupendbhmishpadyate^^^ iti I etc dechrt- 
that the naturally meditating" through to 

Marea wdl subsequently enter the re^on of 8 v( 
(p,vatama) - being nd of his carnal body ^11 enter he 
kingdom of 8.ea through Siva-,oe<^, SivJkyS,„ and 

^renter bondage) 

and enter Stva-dhyana samadhi in the midst of burning 

brightness radiating like the lighted camphor, k™ to 

his am form and present himself before ihe Supreme 

Brahm^. And therefore there is no contradiction to the 

declaration of the S-ntri texts. This clearly shows tj the 

Mund. Upa., II. 2.'8r~ ~ 

Ibid., III. 2, 7. 

F/a., VIII, 12. 14. 
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jlva through his continuous ardent labour of holy meditation 
and austerity, has finally, like the one in sleep (supta 
purusha) who awoke at once into the illumination of the 
bright day, through enlightenment obtained by knowledge. 
In the comparison of the jlva in his anu form along with 
Parabrahman in his vibhutva, of course, there is a contra- 
diction as between the jlva and Brahman, just as there 
is as between the river and the ocean. The former in 
running through his meditation concentrates on the Brahman 
in the form of a vast ocean ; this contradiction between the 
two cannot be prevented {durnivara). Moreover, if it is 
said that Isvara cannot live in the heart as a separate entity 
giving light to the jlva, and that the anu form of the jlva 
cannot be accepted, being merely an illusion through 
tipddki, then the argument bscomes inconsistent [asaitgata). 
Sruti texts like Gnd gnau dvdu ajavlsdnlsaid^^ iti, etc., 
clearly declare that jlvas were brought into being through 
bhuta srishti and remained so until they reached Para- 
brahman again all throughout in the anu form. And 
therefore the ayiutva of the jlva as its natural form is clearly 
proved as a fact. It has also been proved as an undoubted 
fact that the jlvas were in the state of sushupti, etc., without 
gndna. And that guana is not their natural adjunct in 
their svarupa or their dharma in their original state is 
proved by the Sutra : PumstvMivattvasya satobhivyakti 
yogdi (II. 3. 29) {Since, as in the case of virile power, 
etc., there may be manifestation of that which exists). 

The term tu in this Sutra is intended to clear the doubt 
expressed above, i.e., u^hether the jlva is associated 
with gndna in its original form {svarupa) ; or in its natural 
state. Even in the sushupti state, the jlva is not completely 
free from a gndna, because it is only after he becomes awake 
that he is able to refer back to what took place in sushupti 
as something that occurred while he was asleep. Therefore, 
gndna is only what he could acquire as a dharma subsequent- 
ly (to his holy practices). Gndna is a dharma to be acquired 
and not one attaching to the jlva naturally {svarupa dharma). 


Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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just as manliness and other extraordinary powers 
become manifest only when the child grows into man- 
hood, because they are extraordinary qualities {asdd/m- 
rana dharmd), which though they exist in cliildren, 
yet they are not manifest in them until they become 
men, when only such qualities become manifest in them 
and never earlier, nor at all times. The body isarJm) 
is made up of the sapifa dhdtu [i.e., chyle, blood, tlcsh, 
fat, bone, marrow and semen), which keep continually 
developing themselves and are attached to the svarapa in 
unbroken sequence {svarupdmibmidhi). “ Body ” {parlni) 
means the thing which is made up of the sapta dJiafii, the 
three-fold impurities {trimala), the two births [dviybni) and 
the four-fold feeders {ckaiurvidha dkd,ranuiya)d-'^ {Taisaphi 
dhatu trimalam dviyoni chati^rvidhakdrauiayau barlra/n.) 
This identical meaning was conveyed previously when dis- 
cussing the sushupti state. The experience and the varied 
knowledge he had acquired, in that sushupti state, the 
jlva was able to recall in the wakened {jdgrata) state. These 
qualities, therefore, are the natural dharma of the jlva, 
which he can avail himself of always. This point has been 
already discussed. Therefore, even before he develops 
the state of prdgnatva, the svarupa of the jlva was in him. 
Therefore, this dtma svarupa is not always small in 
measure {anuparimdfia). And this the jlva, even after 
death, carries with him in a symbolic form, and nothing is 
new in him even in the mukta state. And therefore he 
cannot be said to have not possessed it at any time. More- 
over, according to the Sruti text Etebhybbhutebhyassa- 
muthhdya tdnyevdnu vinasyati iti, whatever of a destructible 
kind is possessed by the jlva, during the time he is tied to 
family life, such as birth, death, etc., is not seen by him at 
the time he becomes a mukta. The same is explained in the 
Sruti text Yathd nadyddi^'^^ etc., which declares that a par- 
ticle of water goes and joins a mass of water. Water attains 
to water at the time of mukti {^jale jalavanmuktadasdydni). 

Amtamaya, praiyamaya, mandmaya, vigndnaviaya. 

Muni. Ufa., III. 2. 8. 
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Similarly, the jwa as soon as it becomes morally pure 
{iuddha fivasya) finds its home {tai praptitva dariatidi) in 
itself at the time of its realization. Smriti texts 
such N a pasyd mruthyum paiyati narogam notadukkha- 
tam I Sarvam raha pasyah pasyaii sarvamapnbti sarvasah i 
Nbpajanam swiamnnidam sarlram manasetmi kaman pasyan 
ramate i iti, etc. (the j%va does not see death, i.e.^ he has no 
death ; nor suffer illness, nor unhappiness ; but he sees 
everything secretly and finally when he comes out, he sees 
everything clearly all round ; and finally he always recol- 
lects and keeps in memory what all he saw and experienced 
and enjoys all he wants for ever) state that the anu form of 
the jlva arid the j%va in his well-developed and all-knowing 
state [svarupd) are not different from each other and they 
are never a contradiction to_;j,each other. (That is, there is 
no contradiction between the anu and prdgna states of the 
fim.) If it is hereafter doubted how the /%va acquires 
knowledge of Brahman^ casting off all his ignorance, etc., 
the next Sutra clears the doubt : Nitybpalabdkyaniipalabdki- 
prasangd' nyatara niyamo vdnyathd (II. 3. 30) {Otherwise 
there would result permanejzt corisciousness or non-con- 
sciousness., or else restrictive limitation to either). 

If it is admitted that the jwa is capable of obtaining 
all-pervading influence, then the question arises whether it 
refers to his all-knowing character or being present in all 
places at the same time {i.e., omnipresence). If the first 
alternative be assumed, then the jwa should be conceded to 
have possessed such knowledge at all times, which is not 
true. Also the jwa in his anu state should be conceded to 
have possessed all the characteristics of Parabrahman. But 
according to the above conclusion it is not so. Therefore, 
the jlva should at all times attain to knowledge in due 
course. It means this: — In this world, in order that the 
jwa may realize Brahmatva, he has to obtain gndna hy 
meditation and then only he becomes a cause for realizing 
Parabrahman. If not, realization is not possible. If the jwa 
does not continually work through meditation in order to 
realize Brahman, then, mbksha is not realizable. Jwa fails 
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to realize his intended purpose. For our part, it has been 
sufficiently proved and declared that within our mi 'ira, in the 
central region of the heart, the aima remains and prompts 
the jwa to realize (Brahman) by his own exertions. We 
have already declared, after offering sufficient proofs, that in 
all cases wherever there is the cause easily workable, in all 
such circumstances, the jlva constantly meditates upon 
through penance and realizes the dima who remains in him. 
Else, it is not possible, on account of the various kinds of 
sins to which he is attached. Therefore, what has been 
previously proved, holds true. According to the Srufi texts 
Ayamdtmd Brahma etc., Brahniatva is possible of 

realization only if the kshltragna is well understood and that 
he alone is the chief kartru within. Else, it is otherwise. 
This can be realized only when all the illusory bondage 
to which he {jiva) is attached has been absolutely broken. 
In order to throw overboard (eschew) the Advaita argument 
developed in the Jlva-Brakmavdda^ the Aimd Ad/dkaratia 
i.e., {Kartradhikaranam) is begun. 

Atmeti tdpagachchanti grdhayanti cha (IV. 1. 3) 
{^But as the Atma ; thus he realizes and apprehends). 

In this Sutra the term dtma means jlva. This j^va 
being a mumukshu., constantly meditates upon, by prayer, 
etc., in order to realize Parasiva Brahman and thus realizes 
him. Mumukshu means a bhakla [i.e., a devotee) of Para- 
brahman. After knowing the Vedanta, etc., well through 
the Dahara, Bdndilya and other vidyas {i.e,, means of medi- 
tation) he finally apprehends®^'* the Paramatman, and thus 
realizes him and gets near him.®^^ This is the gist of 
the Sutra as suggested by itself. The term tu in the 
Sutra denotes certainty. Sruti texts like Yadd paiyah 
pasyate rukmavarnam kartdramlsam purusharn Braknia- 
ybnim i Todd vidvdn punyapdpe vidhuya nira^ijatiam para- 
mam sdmyamupaiti^-^ \ Yathd nadyassyandamdndssamudre 

Brihad. Ufa., II. 5. 19. — — — 

Grakayanti— fananti. 
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as tarn gachckaiiti namarupe vihaya ' Tatha vidvan ndma- 
rupadvimuktah paratparam purushamupaiti divyam iti, 
declare that those who thus meditate on Brahman as laid 
down in the Mundakbpaniskad, apprehend Brahman and 
finally realize him. In the Kaivalya Sruti text beginning with 
Hritpundarlkam virajam visuddham and ending with Umd- 
sahdydm parameivaram prabkum trilbchanam mlakantham 
prasdntam \ Dkydtvd munir gachchati bhutaybnim samasta 
sdkskim taniasah parastdt, id, it is said that Daharopdsakas 
who meditate upon Siva Parabrahman in order to attain 
&ivataitva, finally realize him in this way {i.e., as laid 
down in the Kaivalybpanishad). Updsana is of three 
kinds: — (1) Ahamgralzbpdsandni ; (2) pratikbpdsajtdni ; and 
(3) angdvabaddhbpdsamnu^ T)f these, the first is carried out 
according to the method pr^cribed in the Dahara, Sdndilya, 
Vaiivdnara and Upakdsala vidyas. Of these, some hold 
to the Sruti text Vdchant Brahmbtyupdsvta (There is 
Brahman in the utterance). This denotes that the chetana 
who is the jivdtma meditates upon Paramatman in order to 
realize him. Some others {i.e., some other vidyas named 
above) hold to the doctrine enunciated in Sutra texts like 
Adhikantu bMdanirdesdt and Sruti texts like Visvddkikb 
Rudrb maharshih, iti,^^"^ etc. Agreeably to these Sdstras, 
the jlva is enjoined to meditate upon the Brahman svdbhi- 
nnatayd (i.e., I am not different from Him). This is 
called Ahamgrahbpdsanam. Sruti texts like Kam Brahma, 
Kham Brahma,^^^ id, etc., declare that just as we see 
idols made of copper, earth and stone in the forms of Siva, 
Kesava, etc., so, the Sruti texts like Ndma Brahmet- 
yupdsita,^'^ iti, etc., urge that updsana should be in 
the name of Parabrahman as if he were present in 
these material objects (jadapaddrthas). This kind of 
meditation of Parabrahman, keeping in view the form 
of an idol,' is called Pratlkbpdsanam. The third kind 
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of Brakmbpasana is explained in the chanting of 
the Udgltha (Sdmaveda) where the sacrificial functions 
are executed by meditating on Parabrahman, through 
the performance of ceremonial functions by the meditalor 
as updsana. If it is asked whether the jlva, who is 
the updsaka, is meditating in his chetana form thinking 
that he is 'himself the Atma and meditates upon I'^iva or 
whether he thinks, that he is separate from Siva and 
meditates upon Siva as different from him, the reply is that 
SruH texts like Ayamdtmd Brakmcip'''-' Aham Bnihmd- 

Pragndnam BrahmaP"''^ ill, etc., declare clearly that 
the jlva should settle in the belief that he himself is 
Brahman and as such meditate upon Brahman through 
the knowledge of Dahara and other vidyas thinking 
that he is himself Siva {keigda Skid) as enjoined in 
the Srutis that he should do so. And, therefore, it is 
inevitable that he (the jlva) is meditating on himself as 
svdima, being Brahman himself, the object meditated upon 
{Svasya svdtmatvena Brdhmbpdsanamanivdryam). Though 
Sruti texts such as Vdcham Brakmeiyupdslta^ Ndma 
Brdkmeiyupdslta, Manb Brahmetyupdslta, Brand Brakme- 
tyupdslta, etc., declare generally that meditation 

upon Brahman should be made by uttering the above SruB 
texts, even though the utterance in the form and speech is 
inanimate {achetana), yet the Srutis support the Brahmd- 
pdsana oi Atmav!\^\%xa.2iXmQ.x. But if it is asked whether 
it is right for mumukskus to meditate in this manner without 
discriminating between the cketana and achetana character 
of their methods of meditation according to the Dahara 
and other vidyas and whether Saddsivopdsana should 
not thus be done, then the answer is that a reference 
to the Sruti text beginning with Daharam vipdpani 
paramesmabkutam and ending with Tasmin yadanta- 
stadupdsitavyamP^* supports the meditation upon Para- 
matman with Dahara vidya. And if it is asked what is that 

Brihad Upa.,ll:h.\^. Ibid., I. 4. 10. 

Aitarlya, Ufa., V. 3. Chch. Upa., III. 18. 1. 
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knowledge, the answer is furnished to us in the Sruti text 
Vd vMadau svaraJi prbktd vedfmte cha pratishpiitah i Tasya 
prakriti Imasya yah parah sa mahesvarah,^^^ which 
supports Qivatattvbpasana in this way and enjoins that all 
mumukshus should follow this method without waiting to 
discriminate between chetana and ackeiana, often 
discussed (herein) in several places. It is also stated 
in Kaivalya Sruti texts like those beginning with Hrit- 
pu7tdar%kain virajamvUuddham and ending in Umdsahdydm 
paramesvaram prabkum trilbchanam mlakantham 
praiantam, etc., which describe that the llldmangala 
vigraha Siva Parabrakman, who is the embodiment 
of chit-prakriti^ should be meditated upon in the 
interior of their hearts by the mumukshus. Sruti texts 
like Akdsa .sarlram Brghma, Satydtma prdndrdmam 
mana dnandam, Bdiiti samruddhamamrutamP^^^ iti and 
PrdcJrina ybgyopdsva, iti., etc., all prove that meditation 
should be done in the same way as above. And therefore 
it is concluded as a matter of certainty that meditation should 
be undertaken by mumukshus on Parasiva Brahman without 
exerting to discriminate between chetana and achetana 
character. Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Sarvb 
vai Rudrahp^"^ Ritam satyam pararn Brahma purusham 
krishna pingalam, IJrdhvaretant virupdksham visvarupdya 
vai namo namah, itiP^^ etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman 
is Sarvdtmaka (omnipresent). Sruti texts like Ya 
dtmani tishthan dtmanb antarb' yam dtmdnaveda yasya dtmd 
sariram ya dtmdnamantarb yamayati sa ta dtmd aiztaryd- 
myamruta itiP^^ etc., and Yo Rudrb agnau yb apsii ya bsha- 
dMshu yb Rudrb visvd bhuvandvivesa tasmai Rudrdya 
namb astu iti, etc., declare omnipresence for sarvdntarydnti 
ch^tandchetana Parabrahman without contradiction. 

Moreover, Sutra texts like Adhikantu bhedanirdesdt, 
BhSdavypadesdchchdnyah, and Sruti texts such 
as Yeshdmlib paiupatiJj, pasundm viivddhikb Rudrb 

Mahdpa.,X.U. Taitt. Upa., ll. 1. 
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maharshih^^^^ lidnassarva vidywmm Isvamssarva bhu- 
Ksharam pradhmmm amrutdkshayain hamh 
kshardtmam viiate deva ekahP'^“ Tasyabhidhymidt. 
ydjandt tatvabhdvddblmyaichdniG visvaniayd iiivyultiff'"’ 
iti, etc., declare that Parabrahman is visible to the 
naked eye of the mmnukshti. They also declare that 
Siva famous as Parabrahman {Sivdkkya, Parabralnna) is 
greater than the j%va [Bivdkhyam Parabyahrna jivddadkika- 
meva). Notwithstanding this, if we examine Syuti texts like 
Tattvamasip^^ etc., which postulate the bkedCtbkedn doctrine 
and discriminate between the meditator and the meditated 
object as updsaka and upd-sya, we find that they 
declare in the final {chavamdvasthd) state abkdda. 
According to the Mahdvdkya Syuti texts like Ahaut 
BraltmdsmiP^^ etc., it is declared in incontrovertible fashic^ii 
that meditation on Siva should be done by uttering 
Bivoham. Further, Srtiti texts like Atnmiamaranim 
kritvd pranavanckottardranim, Dkydna iiiymaihmtd- 
bhydsdt pdbam dahati paiiditah etc., declare that 

mdksha is realized by constant meditation on the vilakshafia 
Sivatattva form, freed from all touches of worldly feelings 
and attaining unsurpassed Paramananda {Niratiiaya 
paramdnanda chidachitpyapancha vilakshana iivatativa 
prdptiyeva mokshah). 

In the extant teachings of the Vedduia doctrine, it 
is declared that release from the animality of the jlva from 
bondage can never be obtained without this form of 
meditation. Without this {i.e., meditation), it is impossible 
to realize Bivatattva yoga. Therefore meditation without 
any kind of break should be constantly employed during 
Bivdpdsana. As declared in texts like the one 

““ Mahdpa., 'L. 19. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 10. 
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beginning with Dhyay%ieidnam pradhydyitavyam^^^'^ and 
ending with Bambhurdkd§a madhye Siva ekd dhyeyah sivam- 
karah sarvamanyat parityajya \ zVz, etc., a munmkshti 
is forbidden to meditate upon any other form but that of 
Siva. Either in the animate form of sarira or in the 
inanimate form of pmpancha, the chief source of 
earning moksha and realizing Sivatattva (the state or 
condition of Siva) is the constant meditation on Siva and 
none else. Sutras like Tadananyatvam drambha'na 
sabdddibhyah^ iti, etc., declare that the form of the world 
{prapanchd) belongs to Siva as a sort of Sivalattva (state 
or condition of Siva) and as such the world is said 
to be the body of Siva [Sivdtmakatvam mrdishtam). 
Here some hold, agreeably to the Sruti text Prapanchbpa- 
samam idntam Sivarnadva^am chatiirtham ma^tyante., Sa 
dtmd sa vigmyahP*^ iti, etc., and hundreds of other texts, 
that the term dtma is used to denote Parabrahma - Siva. 
And therefore the term Atma denotes Siva only and he is 
the only one who should be meditated upon by mumukshus 
through the Dahara, Sdndilya, etc., Brahma vidyas and 
worshipped. This is how those famous Rishis like Upa- 
manyu, Dadhichi, Gautama, etc., meditated upon and wor- 
shipped Siva Paramatman in the forms of sravana, manana, 
Mr tana, smarana, etc., and how they understood Siva 
Parabrahman. The word grdhayanti was taken by them to 
mean jdndti, sdkshdtkurvanti. That is how they under- 
stood and how they got perception of Siva. And the term 
upagachchanti was admitted by them to mean prdpmivanti, 
i.e., finally reached Siva. Thus they say. 

The indeclinable cha indicates samuchchaydrtha, while 
the term tu denotes the prohibition of other kinds of medita- 
tion than that of Siva. And even this is rightly said by 
them. Thus ends the Atmddhikaranam. 

Atmd prakaramt (IV. 4. 3) {The Atma on account 
of the subject matter). This Sutra concludes the first 

Atharvaiirasy 
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Adhikarana — Sampadydvirbhuiadhikarana^^^ — of the fourth 
pdda of the fourth Adhydya- 

The effect of dahara, etc., updsana is to attain a iartra 
which is actually that of the form of Sadasiva {Sartra sdkshdt 
Saddsivarupd bhavati). How? Babddi, i.e., by the utter- 
ance, Aham Brahmdsini (IV. 1. 1). He realizes thus his 
real svarupa ; as water joins with water and fire unites with 
fire, in the same way, the jlva joins with Sivastm'upa 
{Bivasvarupena svarupaikya kathmidi, IV. 1. 2). Thus 
the j%va attains to Bivaldka through the Pmbhdkarammidala 
and joins the Bivatattva, region. If it is doubted whether 
the jlva entering the Bivalbka {Bivalbka prdptirevd) was 
one with the body of Parasiva Brahman himself, the next 
Sutra answers the doubt — At7nd prakara^mt. In this 
Sutra, the term dt^na means Paramatma and is used in the 
sense of jybti (light regarded as the Supreme Spirit). 
It does not mean the region of the Sun {dditya mandald). 
Why ? Because it is a topic by itself {prakaraitdt). Sritii 
texts like Ya dtmd apahatapdpnid vijarb ■vinirutyurvi- 
§bkb vijighatsb pipdsassatyakdmassatyasa7ikaipakP^^ iti, etc., 
declare that dt77id treats of the topic of Prajdpati BraJmian 
and this is purely one which speaks of Paramatman, as ex- 
plained in the Sutra, Uttardkkbddvirbhuta svarupastu iti. If 
the fim which has neither beginning nor end {anddi) is not 
at this stage freed from all worldly bondage, then how else 
could it attain such a condition ? Sruti texts like g 7 iau 
dvdu ajdvlsdnUau,^^'^ etc., declare that the jlva and Ihmn 
are eternally little-knowing and all-knowing respectively, 
characteristics which are opposite in character and always 
co-existing. But as the effect of concentrated meditation 
[Brahmavidyd mahimTid), the jlva becomes quite free from 
the Tnala-traya bondage and in that liberated condition 
becomes a pure jlva and joins that Paranjybti form in his 
next state, just as a river joins the ocean and is transferred 

The Adhikaram which deals with that which is brought 
about, accomplished, effectuated or manifested. 
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into the ocean, as declared in hundreds of Srtiti texts like 
Yaihd tiadyassyandamdimssamudre astmi gackchanti ndma- 
rupe. vihdya, Tathd vidvdn ndmarupddvimukiah paydt- 
param purushamupaiti divyam,^^^ Brahma veda Brahmaiva 
bhavati, Tattvamasip^^ Aham BrahmdsmiP°^ Brahmaviddp- 
nbti param, Gndivd Sivam bmiiamatyaniametip^^ id, etc., 
which enunciate the truth that the jlva and the Brahman are 
clearly explained to be of a bheda and abheda character. 
Thus ends the Sampadydvirbhutddhikaranam. 

The Attainment of Mukti. 

What is ''mukti'? How is it attained? Is there any 
contmuance of ‘ bheda ' after attaining mukti ? These are 
questions which are again and again referred to by Sripati. 
Commenting on IV. 3. 9, Sdmlpydttu tadvyapadUah 
{Parabrahma sdmlpya is mukti), he gives an outline of his 
views. After remarking that the sabda ‘ tu ’ here clears the 
doubt, he states that Sruti texts like Po devdndm prahhava- 
&chbdbhavascha visvddhikd Rudrb maharskik,^'^'^ Hiranyagar- 
bham janaydmdsa purvam sanbbudhyd subhayd samyunaktu, 
etc., declare that the jlva came into origin through Para- 
brahma Siva by the agency of Hiranyagarbha and that in 
meditating on him alone lies his union with him. Then 
again the Sruti texts, TanMdnam varadam devamidyam^'^^ 
nichdyyaindm sdntimatyantameti. Yd devdndm prathamaschd- 
dbhavabcha visvddhikd Rudrd maharshih, Hiranyagarbham 
paiyata jdyamdnam sand budhyd subhayd samyunaktu, etc., 
declare that the jlva through constant meditation gets within 
sight of Hira^tyagarbhaP''^ through whom he is brought to the 
presence of Parabrahman and within sight of him. Pie, 

Mund. Ufa., II. 1. 

Ibid., III. 1. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4. 10. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

Mahopa., X. 19. 

Bid. 

Cf- Anandatirtha. ITiraifyagarbhab, khaproktah tSah Sankara 
evacha srishtyadina vartayati « Skanda. In the beginning, Parabrahman 
assumes the vyakta {sat) form in BTiraifyagarbha and begins the work 
of creation, etc. 
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the mumukshu {Le., the released soul), then has no other to 
meditate upon except Parabrahman and enjoy the bliss of 
his sight [svasamlpa Hiranyagarbkekskitndvam §!ib/ia 
sinriti hetutvamclia vyavasthapanachchd). Sruti texts like 
Yd veda nihitam guhaydni parame vyoman, Sd'hmie sarvau 
kaman saha Brahmana vipabckitaP^^' etc., declare that the 
upasaka of Parabrahman by nearness to Parabrahman and 
enjoying the bliss of his sight will have been entirely 
granted every wish {sarva kamti) of his. This is the 
established fact. Sruti texts like Tatpunishd mdmzmsa 
endn BrahmagamayatiP'^’’^ etc. (That being — hitherto a 
mere man — hastens towards the determinate knowledge that 
he is gone away to Brahman) declare that the mumukshu 
is one who has speedily gone near to Siva {Siva eva 
avagamyati). Srttii texts like 'Siva ekodkyeyak kizmikarah 
sarvamanyat parityajyap*"^ etc., state that mumukshus 
should not meditate upon any one other than Siva Parabrah- 
man. In order to remove this objection — for meditation 
on Hiranyagarbha is mentioned above in another text — ■ 
the next Sutra mentions the alternative proof : Kdrydtyaye 
tadadhyakshena sahdtah paramabkidhdndt. There are the 
Sruti texts which we have heard : Gatdk kaidk panckadabd 
pratishthd devdscka sarve pratidevatdsu ; Karmdni vigtidna- 
mayascha dtmd pare'vyaye sarva eklbhavaziHY’^ These de- 
clare that all devas in whom are invested the fifteenth part of 
Paramatman’s power return to him at the time of mokska. 
Thus all karmas performed having resulted in abiding 
knowledge, all dbnas become associated with the Imperish- 
able Supreme. In the Sutra, the word karydtyaye means 
when the mumukshus reach their final stage of bodily 
existence, when they are to cast off their carnal 
sheaths, when the work to be done through their 
sensory organs has absolutely ended. The word atah 
signifies “ therefore Then the word paraniabhidhduut 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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means that they are therefore termed to be installed along 
with others already in association with Parabrahman {tad- 
adhishthana Brahmadi devatabhissaha^^^ paramabhidhmmt). 
This is what is meant when it is said that by the expression 
paramdtmamklbkavatva, i-e., becoming associated with the 
Paramatman. Why mumukskus should meditate only on 
Hiranyagarbha is a topic which is pleasant not to discuss. 
Therefore the Sruti texts : Esha devapathb Brahmapatha 
etena pratipddyamdnd imam mdnavamdvartante Taybr- 
dhvamayannamrutatvameti etc., declare that this is the 
chief way for the devas to reach the path to Brahman 
{Brahmapatha) by reaching which this mdnava (being) has 
not to go back for further rotation (of births and deaths) 
and getting into this path, he rises up higher and higher 
until he reaches the deathless stage {amrutatva). The 
Sruiis here do not mention Hiranyagarbhapaiha but since 
the miimukshu has no further rotation, he is declared to have 
reached the stage known as Chitkaildsa, 

As from Smriti texts like Abrahma bhuvandllbkdh 
punardvrittinb' rjuna,^^'^ etc., we hear that the Brahma and 
other worlds are non-eternal, the world even before it came 
to be created and after its dissolution, existed only in the 
womb of Siva as propounded in the texts Yadd tamastan 
na divd jia rdtrir nasan nachdsachchiva eva kevalah Ta- 
daksharam tatsaviturvarenyam pragimcha tasmdt pradrutd 
purdni, etc. Sruti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
purusham krishia pmgalam,^''^ etc., clearly state that 
Brahmadharma is declared to be existing at all the three 
times — past, present and future — without interruption and 
that ritatva and satyatva are the characteristic dharmas of 

Note that the words used directly suggest that Brahma and 
other gods are there already and mumukshus are only installed in 
their group on their obtaining their release — when their sensory 
organs cease to work and carnal bodies are cast ofi. 
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no one else but Parabrahman whom the mumuks/ms should 
meditate upon and none else. 

Smriiekha ( I V. 3 . ll) {On account of the smriti). The 
Smriti texts, Sivandabhutajlvanam Sivofasanannichyate ; 
Sivasyanugmhddeva krimi kitakavat sadd ; oivdtniakatvam 
samprdpya na punarjanma labkyate, etc., clearly declare 
that to those who meditate on Siva alone, there is no 
more return as they will have attained Sivdtmakatmf^^ To 
mumukshus, no other ttpdsana is prescribed. 

In this connection an alternative practice also is 
explained in the next Sutra : Param Jaimmir mukhyatvdt 
(IV. 3. 12) {The highest Jaimini o pities ; on account of 
primariness of meaning). The Sruti texts, Ritam satyam 
param Brahma purusham krishna pingalam Brahmd- 
dhipatir Brahmanbdhipatir Bnahmd Sivo me astu SadCi- 
Uvbmf~^ etc., declare that the Siva form of Parabrahman 
is the highest form for meditation — the symbolic form 
of pratmva. Jaimini thinks that all those who meditate 
on this Siva form of Parabrahman are taken to Sivaloka 
led by dtivdhikas (angels of Kailasa). Why t Because 
that is the chief place intended for them, according to 
the Sruti text Brakmaviddpnoti paramf^^ etc. P'or the 
word “ Brahman ” always denotes in its most important sense 
'‘'‘Parabrahman" only {Brahma sabdasya parasminnevdi 
Brahmani mukhyatvdfP^ At other times, the word Brahma 
denotes Chaturmukha., Hiranyagarbha, etc., according to 
the sense in which the terms are used in the beginning and 
the end with reference to shadvidha linga tdtparya without 
contradiction {Chaturmukha Hiranyagarbha pakshe upa- 
kramopasamhdrddi shadvidha linga tdtparye virddhdchcha). 
Therefore in Sruti texts like Tatpurushb mdfiavassaendnP-' 

Assuming Siva’s own form. Mahopa., X. 20. 

Mahopa., X. 21. Bnhad. Upa., IV. 6. 

This should be compared with Anandatirtha’s words " Brahma 
tabdasya Vishm’dveva” (The word Brahma in its highest sense implies 
only Vishnu). He quotes the Srtdi text : Tadeva Brahma paramam 
kavtnam. Mahopa.^ I ; See Brahma~Sulra Bhdshya, I. 1. 1. 

Chch. Ufa., IV. 15. 6. 
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Brahma gamayaii, etc., the word Brahma should be inter- 
preted in terms of Siva (Simparatvam ). This is the conclusion. 

Further argument as to this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Darsandchcka {W . 3. 13) {A ltd because Scripture 
declares it). Yesha samprasado' smdchckarirdt samutthdya 
paramjydtirupasampadya svhta rupenabhinishpadyate, 
Yathd nadyassyandamdftdssamudre astam gachchanti ndma- 
rupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdt vimuktah Pardt- 
param puriishamupaiti divyam p’'’' and other Sruti 

texts declare that jlva and Brahman are as the attainable 
and the attained {prdpyaprdpakatvenctf^^ without contradic- 
tion in a manner which exhibits bhMda as well as abheda. 
To attribute to the flva for ever the state of Brahman 
{Brahmatvam sadd) or to postulate eternal difference 
{sadd bhinnatvccni) between the jlva and the Brahman cannot 
ever be accepted {Jlvasyaiva Brahmatvam sadd jlva 
bhinnatvamcha ndnglkartavyam)- 

The further argument for this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Na cha kdrye pratyabhisandhih (IV. 3. 14) [And the 
objective is not towards union [with Hiranyagarbha )) . Visvd- 
d/iiko Rudrd maharshih Hiranyagarbham janaydmdsa pur~ 
vam these and other Sruti texts declare that there is no 
promise that the jlva would attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
Hence the word pratyabhisandhih — there is no declaratory 
statement that the jlva will attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
There is no declaration, that through the agency of the 
dissolution of the jlva form, he will attain to Hiranyagarbha 
form in mdksha. Tamevam viditvd atimrutyumeti ; 
Ndnyahpanthd vidyate ayandya Gndtvd Sivam sdntam 
atyantameti these and other Sruti texts declare that it is 

Chch. Upa., VII. 3. 4. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

Frapaka^Vrocantig, conveying, leading to attainment. 

jPm^ya!==To be reached ; attainable. 

Mahdpa., X..12. 

Ibid., XL 19. 

Tain. Upa., III. 12. 

Atha.rvaUras, 
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only after fully knowing Siva through his i^ndiia that the 
jlva can attain Swafdddtniya and sdy/ijya (intimate 
union with Brahman) and nmktl. Those who meditate 
upon Chaturmukha Brahma will, according to Sndh, 
Smritis and Purd,nas, attain a form of mnkti wherefrom no 
further return is declared (to be possible). Sruti texts 
like Asva iva rdmd-ni vidJmya pdpam chandra iva 
rdkormukhdU pmmuchya dkutvd, darwamakrutam krutiitnid, 
Brahmaldkam abhisambhavdmip^'^ point out that wherever 
Brahmaldka is referred to in the Sriiiis^ it is to be under- 
stood as applicable to Sivalbka, In this manner, agreeably 
to the maxim, bnhmdpyeka yatnita^ though many may be the 
trials put forward, yet the objective aimed at is the same ; 
while conforming to the theories (of philosophy) advanced 
by different Acharyas, our owm system of philosophy has 
been made to shine. 

Apratlkdlambandnnayafiti Bddardyana nbhayathd, clia 
dbskdttatkrahdcha (IV. 3. 15) {Those not depending on 
symbols he leads thus, says Bddardyana ; there being a defect 
in both cases \ and he whose thought is that). Apratikdlam- 
baneem means those who act contrary to pratlkdlambana. 
(Those who do not seek the support of Brahman through 
meditating on images {pratlkas) are called A pratlkdlam- 
banas.) Such of them — i.e., Apratlkdlambanas — are led by 
the group of Ativdhikas—i.e., divine carriers of mukias — to 
the presence of Brahman through the Archirddi nidrga. 
Thus opines Badarayana. This Sutra declares thus ; 
Meditation {updsanam) carries every one to mukti ; but this 
does not apply uniformly in the same way generally hr all 
{muktas). Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ; 
Tajjaldnlti sdnta updsltaf^’^ Aitaddtmyamidam sarvam 
tatsatyam sa dtmd tattvamasi ^vetaketo Tattimndva 


Chch. Ufa., IV. 11. 1. 

Sripati says that he has interpreted the systems of other 
Acharyas— and abheda—m conformity with their view.s but has 
at the same time made them illustrate the truth of his own system 
of philosophy, 

Chch. Upa., Ill, 14. 
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tvameva tat‘, Tvam Brakmasi ; Aham Brahmasmi f^'^ 
etc., declare that this universe consisting of chltana and 
achetaiia beings is the result of Brahmakarya and is 
pervaded by Brahma {Brakmd(makatva) and this can be 
realized through meditation whereby the meditator realizes 
Byahmatattva {dkyctnena Brahmatatttxx. prdptyavag’amdi). 
The Sutra has the expression uMiayathdcha dosha iat- 
kratuhJia. If this expression is explained in accordance 
with Dvaita Sruti texts like /?s'a suparnauP^^ 
made to declare in updsana that the jlva and the Brahman 
are different, then many A dvaita texts like TattvamasiP^^ 
etc., are tainted with the sin of compromise. If, on the 
other hand, the A dvaita Sruti texts are treated as more 
important, then many hundreds of Dvaita Sruti texts 
would be tainted with t^e sin of compromise. And 
therefore it is that we have to accept the theory of 
bhM.a and abJiMa between jlva and Brahman on the 
analogy of the bkramara and the B,ta and numerous 
other examples of a similar kind. Yesha samprasd- 
do' smdchcharlrdt samutthdya paramjydtiriipasampadya 
svenarupeimbhinishpadyate Yatkd nadyassyandamd- 
ndssamudre astam gachchanti ndmarupe vihdyap^'^ etc. 
Sruti texts declare that one should not stick to a one- 
sided view and a view which has been repudiated. The 
Sutra uses the expression tat kratuuha. This is the 
realization he has toiled for and obtained at last. As 
the Sruti texts Tam yathd yathopdsataP^'^ etc., declare 
that the fruit of one’s action will be in accordance with 
his meditation and trials. Therefore whatever one does 
in this world, he will reap the fruit of the same in the 
next, quite in accordance with his action. To the medi- 
tators, the meditated (object) will be at hand. Throughout 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 8. 

Ibid., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mund. upa., II. 1. 

Katha Upa., IV. 10. 
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the Vedmia in its entirety, it is declared tliat MPdaMvda 
should be accepted as inevitable {durvdrya). 

Verily it is seen in Smti texts like A^dnlyam param 
Brahma tattvam NCirdyanah payakp^'^ etc., that meditation is 
undertaken in connection with Vishnu and many other 
gods. But in the Dahara, Sdudilya, Upakosa'a, I 'aAvd- 
nara and other vidyas, it is clearly explained that 
that particular form of God which entirely releases beings 
from the bondage of Maya, should be meditated upon. 
And if it is asked which is that particular form, it is 
explained in the next Sutra ; Viseshaucha darPayati 
(IV. 3. 16) {And Scripture declares the di If'ercita). 
Here the indeclinable particle cha indicates certainty 
in the meaning [nisekaydrtkah). In the midst of 
pivas possessing the paiu fonji of Brahma, Vishnu, etc., 
Siva Parabrahman is Pasupati. The term vAeshancha 
signifies that this is generally borne testimony to in the 
Big and other Vedas and in the Vedanta. Darmyati means 
shi-ius forth ; z.g., that this fact is brought to light. Thus 
it is testified to in the following texts of the Rigveda : — 
Antarichchanti tarn jane ; Rudram paro ma7iishayd 
gribhnanti jihvaydsanam ; A yam me has to bhagavdn ayam 
me bhagavattarah ; Ayam me viPvabheshajd ayam sivdbhi- 
marshanah, etc., and in the following texts of the 

Yajurveda : Ydte Rudrah Sivdtanuh aghord pdpakdiini ; 
Taydnastanuvd fantamayd giriiantdbhichdkaflhi ; Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe, etc., and it is also seen thus testified to 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, in the Taittirlya in the text, Daharam 
vipdpam, while prescribing for the mumukshus the 
meditation upon Parabrahman within their hearts 
{daharaptmdarlka), it is said in the text, Yd vSdddaii 
svarah prdktd veddntecha pratishthitah ; Tasya prakriti- 
llnasya yak parassa maheivarahf^'^ etc., in which the medi- 
tation on Mahesvara is prescribed. And also texts 
like Na karmand na prajayd dhamnaf^'' etc., declare that 

Mah-opa.^-Kl.L ~~ Ibid., X. 24. 

Kaivalya Upa., 2. 
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all those who have freed themselves from worldly 
bondages and family ties and have accordingly become 
viraktas, should in the midst of other devas ardently 
aspire for meditation on Siva. 

The Sruti text beginning with the words Sakasra sir- 
sham devam,^^^ etc., eulogizes God Narayana at length and 
the hymn beginning with Padmakdia pratlkaiam and 
ending with TasyaSsikhaydm madhye, Paramdtmd vyavasthi- 
etc., declares that Narayana in his three forms should 
be meditated upon in one’s own heart. Then, further on, 
Sruti texts like Aditydvd eska etamnandalam tapatiP^^ 
etc., declare that Siva pervades everything including the 
Adityamandala and the Sruti text beginning with 
Nidkanapataye namahP^^ and ending with Pdnimantram 
pavitram, declares that Siva Parabrahman pervades every 
part of the universe in his two symbolic forms of Murta 
and Amurta, which cause the creation of the ja^^at in its 
manifested condition. The Sruti then prescribes that 
according to the five texts beginning with Sadydpdtddi, etc., 
and ending with Namo hiranyabdhave eulogizing Siva in 
all his glowing forms, including Uma Sakti, that these 
{Murta and A murta) forms should be meditated upon by all 
those who seek for mukti. And the Sruti text, Ritam 
satyam param SrahmaP'^^ etc., declares that the forms of 
Krishnapingala Virupaksha and Visvarupa are to be medi- 
tated upon. In the Kaivalya, the text beginning with 
Hritpundarlkam virajam visuddham, etc., and ending 
with Tadddi madhydnta vihA,nai‘mka7n vibhuni chiddnayida- 
marupamadbhutam ; Umdsahdyam paraimsvaram prabkum 
trildchanam nllakantham prasdntam, and other similar texts 
declare clearly that only the Parabrahman form of Siva, 
who is the presiding supreme deity at heart, should be medi- 
tated upon in his Murta and Amurta forms. The Smriti 

Mahdpa., XI. 1. 

Ibid. 

Chch. Upa., III. 19. 

*^\3Iahbpa.,X.lV.l. 

Ibid., X. 21. 
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texts, Sarvabhutasthanmtmanam sarvnb/iuffiiiu'/iufu/irfi! I 
Sanipaiyan Brahma paramam ya(i wlnyvna etc., 

clearly declare that Bivopasaua only is capable (')i granting 
mukti. In Skkisankalpd pan! shad and /yndhayana Su/ra, 
the texts Paratparatarb Brahma, tat para t para to Hank i 
Yatparatparato liastanme maimssivasanha/pamastn, etc., 
clearly prove that Mahesvara is the greatest of all deities 
{MahMvarasya sarvadhikatva nirdesdt). 

As regards the Sruti text Tadvishnbh paramam padain 
soda pasyanti s€irayahP^~ etc., the Sivapada which is termed 
Kailasa is beyond Vishnupada and this the holy sages with 
their eyes of knowledge {gndna drishtd) reach, i^’or it is 
said in the Skdnda '■ Tadvislnibh paramam divyam pad am 
kailasa samgnikam i ^ivakemmya Mena sadd padyanti 
surayah, etc. And also in tl»e Mdndukya, it is said : — 
Prapanchbpaiamam sdntam Sivamadvaitam chaturlham 
manyante sa dimd sa vigneya, etc. Also in the fivetdsziatara^ 
it is seen : — Eka eva Rudrb nadvitlydya last he i Jo 
devdndm prathamaichbdbhavascha, Visvddhikb Rudrb ma- 
harshih i Hiranyagarbham janaydmdsa purmm, etc. ; 
Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyinantu malMvaram t 
Tasydvayava bhutbththam vydptam sarvamidam jagaP'^^ i 
Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam Harah kshardtma- 
nd visate deva ekahP^'^ i Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt iattva bhd- 
vddbhuyaschdnte visvamdyd nivruttih i Tannsvardndm pa- 
ramam mahesvaram tarn devatdndm paramamcha daivatam i 
Patim patindm paramam purastdt viddma devam bhuvatma 
midyarn^'^^ i Na tasyakdryam karanamcha vidyate na tatsa- 
maSchdbhyadhikancha dribyate i Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva 
sruyate svdbhdvikx gndna bala kriydcka^°° i Na tasya kahehit 
patirasti Ibke nachesitanaiva cha tasya lingam l iti, etc. Also 
it is said in the Atharvedtras : — Devd ha vai svargam Ibka- 

Bhagavad-Giia, VI. 29. 

Taitt. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid., 1. 10. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta Upa. Ml. 8. 
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magaman I Te dem Rudramapruchchan i Kd bkavmnti I 
Sb'bravit \ Ahambkah prathamanidsam vartojnicha bhavi- 
shydmicha i Ndnyak kaschimnattb vyatiriktah \ iii. 

In the Atharvana sikhd also the same view is pro- 
pounded in the text beginning with Dkydyitesdnajn pradhyd- 
yitavyam i Sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu Rtidrendrdste, sant' 
prasuyante, and ending with Qiiva ekb dhyeyah sivamkarah 
sarvamanyat parityajya^ etc. These and hundreds of other 
texts thus clearly declare that Siva alone is to be meditated 
upon for obtaining inoksha. Though Sruti texts like Vdcham 
Brahmetyupds%ta I Prdnam Brahmetyupdsita i Manb Bra- 
hmetyupdsltcd^'^ i Ndrdyana parb dhydtd dhydnam JVdrdya- 
tmh parahp^^ etc., declare that through word, thought and 
deed, Narayana should be meditated upon with purity of 
mind and body, yet, thos^ learned in the Veda declare 
as the established truth that in order to obtain the form 
of Siva Parabrahman in the end, through the sushumnd 
ndd% these are the stages through which they (the medi- 
tators) have to pass. It is to obtain this glorified know- 
ledge, by which the form of Siva Parabrahman may be 
realized, that Ativdhikas — those holy servants of Siva — 
lead the meditator so that he may obtain the final Kailasa, 
passing beyond all Indra and Upendra Ibkas, there to enjoy 
eternal bliss. 

The attainment of Svasvarupa and &ivatva {Sivaiva 
prdpti) being defined as mukti (IV. 4. 22), it does appear 
that Sripati directly answers the question whether there 
is bheda after attaining mukti. Whether Sivopdsana prevails 
in mukti is not thus explicitly stated though he quotes the 
Atharvasirah text Siva ekb dhyeyah Hvamkarah sarvamanyat 
parityajya, etc., and remarks that none other than Siva 
should be meditated upon {updsana). It would seem that 
when svasvarupa is obtained, the updsana would still con- 
tinue even in mukti. Mukhyatva {i.e., Parabrahmatva) 
would remain in Siva while muktitva would have come to 
the updsaka. The term Bhagavat, he adds, is not 
applicable to anybody else except mukhya, i.e., Para^iva 

^'‘'‘Ckch.Upa.,rJ.b. ^'‘^Ma?idpa.,-K1.2L 
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{Bhagavctt sabdd fietavasyci, mukhycih i radvcidupadishfciiH 
laukika pyaybgat h'autavidhjbr ballyasivdi ll). Quoting in 
support the Batccmdrlya text Namaste, astu Bhayinvati 
Visvesvaraya MaMdevdya i iB, he would seem to hold 
that the mukta says : Salutation to Bhasnvdn Mahddeva, 
the Lord of the Universe. According to the view of 
Sripati, the Sruti holds strongly that the terra Bhayavat 
applies only to Mukhya and to none else. Parasiva 
Brahman would thus appear to be supreme even in 
mukti and the mukta, though in Siva’s own form, can only 
bow down to him and offer worship to him, even in 
mukti. The fact that Sripati seeks Sruti support for this 
view {Srautavidhdr baliyastvdt) would seem to indicate that 
he strongly holds to this view.**®® 

Sripati’s Position Defined. 

This brief review plainly shows that Sinpati holds a 
middle position between Bkeda and Abheda and hence his 
suggestion that we should not push the argument for either 
Bkeda or Abheda to its logical limits, fie remark.? that 
some matters are best left out uninquired into — avichdrita 
ramamyam. Similarly as between those who claim supre- 
macy for Vishnu and those who desire to establish the 
supremacy of Siva, he, despite the fact that he is a strong 
upholder of the supremacy of Siva, identifying him as he 
does with Parabrahman, states that topics of this kind are 
best left untouched — avichdrita ramanlyam. A few exam- 
ples ought to suffice to illustrate this middle point of view 
adopted by Sripati : — 

(1) 11. 3. 42. Apicha smaryaie. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that jlvas are 
of Bivdmsa {Jwdndm Hvdmhatvameva cdhidklyate). He 
protests against the view of others that the words “ Harib 

This is strictly in conformity with the view of Anandatirtha 
who quotes Kamdnni kdmarupyanusancharan hhatsamagdyannaste, 
a text quoted by Sripati in his commentary on IV. 4. 22. The term 
Bhagavat “illustrious”, etc., an epithet 

applied to gods, demi-gods and respectable deities. Here it has to 
be taken to mean Parasiva Brahman. 
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Om !” indicate the splendour of Vishnu and that the Vedas 
establish the supremacy of Vishnu. He holds that these 
are matters which are best left uninquired into [avicharita 
mmamyam). 

(2) II. 3. 41. Mantravarnat. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that the 
argument about dimaikya and the suggestion that dtma indi- 
cates Brahman and not jwa, are matters best left uninquired 
into. If inquired into, they are bound to end in affirming 
bheda. Knowledge will show that though they are all one, 
to our eyes they (Brahman and ^Iva) look as different from 
each other. Srutis also declare superabundantly that 
Brahma and jlva are different. That the jlvas are maity 
and eternal is vouched for by numerous texts. At77taikyatva, 
which is the view propounded by the Advaitins, is accord- 
ingly avicharita rafftajnyatn. He quotes Sruti texts like 
Nityb niiydndnt chetanaschetaitdfidtn, ekb bahundm, yd 
vidadhdti kdmdn, itif^'^ etc., in support of his view. Sripati 
suggests that the Advaita argument would fail here if 
pushed to the full length. 

(3) II. 3. 40. Amsb ndndvyapadesddanyathdchapi ddsa- 
kitavdditvamadJnyata eke. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati strongly urges 
that bheddbheda is the only acceptable theory— rama- 
ifiyam. Elaborating, he says that we should understand that 
the jlva is an atnsa of the Brahman. Proofs that manifestly 
demonstrate bheda being too strong for rejection, to urge 
anything contrary to it, cannot avail. That Parabrahman 
is the author of creation, that he alone is the controller, that 
he alone invests all with gndna, that all the rest are 
separated from him, that he alone wears, as it were, the rest 
and protects every one and destroys all, and obtaining 
updsana from all, gives them what is owing to them as the 
fruits of their action, and grants mbksha to those who desire 
it, and the rest of the purushdrthas {dharma, artha and kdma) 
as the Supreme Lord — if all this is granted, flva and 
Brahman cannot but be different from each other {Jlva 
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Brahmanbr bhMah). The rest, being not visible to the eye, 
we cannot argue or explain it in any other way — Lc., by way 
of the Advaita argument. While therefore faQ-a/sris/iil, etc., 
are being proved from authorities by Bhedavadins, to under- 
take the r61e of arguing for mithyd is not possible. Also, for 
undertaking to prove that dtma svarupa Byahniaii is 
akhandaika rasa chinmdtra svarupa, there are no authorities 
available. Further, Parabrahman brings into exi.stence 
many kinds of creations out of his mind, and establish- 
ing them with the aid of dkdsa and the pauchaldnitas, 
entering them as if he were a jlva, and becoming famous 
with many different names and forms, granting to jlvas 
the experience of bliss and sorrow as they deserve and 
himself staying in them, untouched, and being the authority 
for granting to jivas all that tliey may deserve, separating 
them from the bonds of family life and granting them 
mbksha — when all this is said of Parabrahman in the 
Sdsiras, if we are to reject them all as illusion, as re- 
quired by the Advaitavadins, then that would be the 
cry of a mad man {unmatta praldpitatvdpdtdt). .So it 
is impossible to argue out successfully that the jlva is only 
Brahman under the control of zipddki. 

(4) II. 3. 50. Praveda bhMdditichmndntarbhdvdt. 

In the course of his comment on this Sutra, SrTpati says 
that the argument that Brahman is only jlva under the con- 
trol of upddhi [^Brakmanb upddhivdsena jlva itl vddak avi- 
chdritaramanlyah), is one best left out without argumentation. 
Several Sruti texts like Yatbvd imdfii bhutdni jayautbP'^'^ 
Gnd gttau dvdu ajdvlsd/ulSau i etc., are decidedly op]:)os- 
ed to such a view. Also, in Sutras like U tpaitirasambhavdl 
iti, etc., Bhagavan Badarayana has at length conclusively 
proved that jlvas^xQ eternal and are not created afresh. And 
therefore, in spite of repeated and harassing opposition, the 
two sets of Sruti texts— -Meiaiia! and abhbda — cannot be brought 
into harmony. Therefore in consideration of the arguments 
that the jwa\& immortal and is always to enjoy the fruits of 
his actions {bkbktatva) and that he should work out his life 


TaUi.Upa., III. 1. 
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for attaining gnana and that Isvara should be his inner 
being and his controller {antaryami and niydmaka) and no 
enjoyer of any part of the fruit of his actions, it is decided 
that the jlva is not livam [Jlvakrita karmasiddheshtdnishta 
pkala bhbktrutvam neSvarasyeti nirniyate). 

(5) 11. 4. 18. Vaiie-shydttu tadvddasastadvddah. 

Commenting on this Sutra, Sripati says that it is not 

possible to accept the Advaita theory that postulates the 
identity of the jlva with Tsvara. The statement of the 
Advaitins that during creation Isvara entered the visva- 
srishti in the form of jlva is also not reasonable. Because 
this theory is obviously contradicted by numerous Sruti 
and Smriti texts. Invented statements like the one that 
an elephant is a horse and that the jlva is Isvara are impos- 
sible of proof. It happens ;that bimba and praiibimba are 
found in the identical place ; but they are different from 
each other. Sruti texts like Yatb vd imdni bhufdni jdyajzteP^''^ 
etc., prove clearly that the jlva iarlra in its chetana and 
achetanaloxm, during creation and destruction, is within the 
control of and subordinate to Parabrahman and that it has no 
independent power whatever. In the Sruti text, Pradhdna 
kshetragnapaiir gunUah samsdra mbkshasthiti ba7idha- 
ketukP'^* it is declared that Paramesvara is the overlord 
{kartru) above all the jlvas, having in his control grace and 
punishment {tirbdhdndnugrahd). 

And thus it is concluded that Parasiva Brahman grants 
to all those bhaktas in their final release all happiness and 
Sivatva, Ticcordm^ to th& Bkramara kltanydya in tho nird- 
bhdra form (Nirdb/idratayd) having freed the jlvas from all 
worldly bondage, the result of previous births. This is 
the gist of the whole of the Vedanta as understood from 
the Dvaitddvaita siddhdnta point of view. 

(6) II. 1. 14. Tadananyatvamdrambhana ^abdddibhyak. 

Cause and effect are closely connected ; effect indicates 

cause. In this \its ananyatva, i.e., without another; not 
relating to another ; having no other resource left. There 
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can be no effect without a cause for it being found. To 
know that there is nothing beyond cause and effect, is to 
know ananyatva. The Kanada doctrine that there is some- 
thing beyond cause and effect is not maintainable. Rajju 
and sarpa are not connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Kdrya and kdmna are not likewise ananya. Simi- 
larly jwa and Brahman^ from the effect of upddki, are de- 
scribed as different from each other. But as there is nothing 
beyond Brahman which can be described as real, it would be 
attributing upddhi to Parasiva. But cause and effect {kdrya 
and kdmna) cannot be described as being one and the same. 
If we are to presume A vidyd in Brahman, then darkness 
and light will have been spoken of as being existent in the 
same place which is contradictory. Then we will be 
compelled to attribute agnatva to Brahman himself. This is 
opposed to the Sdsiras. If we accept that chaiianya is with- 
out a second {advitlya), this also will be opposed to the 
Bdstras. Following the Sruti text, Yathbrnandbhih srijyaie 
grihyaiecha,^'^^^ just as the spider which is the cause, 
weaves the delicate web which is the effect and thus shows 
the effect, Paramesvara, as the cause {kdranarupa), creates 
the chidachiddtmaka srishti and in Pralaya he again drags 
the whole of it into himself. In this way, Paramesvara, 
by his creation, care and dissolution of chidachiddtmaka 
prapancha., demonstrates the doctrine of kdrya kdraim 
ananyatva. 

Later Critics of Bhedabheda. 

It has been remarked above that the system of SrTpati 
has been styled by him as BhMdbhMdtmaka Viddshd- 
dvaita.^^^ The criticism of Bhedabheda, as propounded 

The Yathornananabhis srijy-ftte grihyatecha is usually a text 
cited in support of the Bheda view. Mtmda. Upa., I. 1. 7. 

The terms Vi^esha and Viiishfa may be fully distinguished 
here. ViHshta in ViHshtadvai ta xnea.n% advaita with a distinction ; 
or a kind of advaiia that is distinguished (in a particular manner) ; 
a particular, special or distinctive kind of admita. An advaihi charac- 
terized by a distinction. It may also mean a superior kind of advaita 
as viHshta means superior or best of all or excellent. As applied to 
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by Vachaspati Misra in his Bhamati, has been briefly 
referred to above. As Vachaspati Misra lived about the 
9th century A.D,, he may be said to represent the Advaita 
view of his time on this doctrine. Other Advaita and 
Visishtddvaita criticism of it will be considered below. 
As the doctrine has also been examined by the Dvaitins 
as well and as Sripati criticizes certain aspects of both 
dvaita and advaita^ it seems necessary to set out briefly 
here the dvaita viewpoint taken in regard to this particular 
doctrine and then advert to other criticism. 

Ramanujans doctrine, it might be taken to signify the particular or 
peculiar distinction that Ramanuja makes as distinguished from 
Sankara, that Brahman and Prakriti are identical diw A real entities. 
As visishta in Sanskrit is a name of Vishnu, it might, in addition, be 
taken to stress Ramanujans particular regard to this deity, whom he 
holds in his Bhdshya as the one fjod, as the highest Self or Brahman, 
as the Creator, as the promulgator of the Pancharatra and as per- 
vading the whole world (I. 1. 13 ; 1. 1. 21 ; I. 4. 4 ; II, 1. 15 ; II. 1. 
23 ; II. 1. 24; 11. 2. 35 ; II. 2. 3). 

VUesha in Vi^eshddvaita means species, kind or variety ; an 
advaita of a special kind or variety ; in other words, a sort or species 
of advaita which is different from Sankara’s or Ramanuja’s. As 
viiesfia also means individiiaUiy or particularity , the term vise^hddvaita 
may be translated as an advaita doctrine which has an individuality 
of its own. Not only does Sripati assert the reality of Brahman and 
Prakriti but also that the Brahman is possessed of vi^esha, i.e,^ 
attributes. Sripati calls his system Bheddbheddtmaka viieshddvaita. 
In this sense, the word visesha may be taken to distinctly limit or 
qualify the sense of the word {advaita) following it. In other words, 
we would have to describe it as an advaita with a qualification, while 
Ramanuja’s Viiisht advaita would be rightly called an advaita charac- 
terized by a distinction. Sripatd s name for his system Bheddbheddt- 
maka viieshddvaita would thus mean a variety of advaita which 
embodies in itself the hheda and ahheda views, VBesha as used here 
appears to signify nothing more than “peculiar”, “special”, 
“ distinctive ”, “ discriminating” or “variety ”. Viiesha is used to 
indicate “ variety,” when it is used at the end of a compound, i,e.^ 
Bhuta viieshali^ — Uttarardmacharita^ 4; Pari mala videshan, — Pancha- 
tantra, 1 ; Kadali vUhhdh^—Ktmdrasambhava, I. 36. Srikantha 
describes his system as Visishtddvaita, 

See supra. Also the Bhamati Chaiussutri by S. S, Suryanara- 
yana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, page 175 ; Introduction, p. XIX. 
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The BhMabhUa doctrine has been dealt with at some 
length by Anandatirtha in his TatvMyMa^^^ 1 he relevant 
passage may be quoted here : — Sarva vailakshanyiDi yfikit riit 
durghatamapi Btahmapram^iiat angikriyci-ta (.’zui /agctfo 
bkinnam abhinnam uta bhiiindibPimncvtn iti vikctlpcih fatrapi 
yujyate i Bhinnam chit bhldadi vUishtdt kiddham bh'Diuaiu. 
abhi%nain vltyddi anavdstci i Abhinnam chit iiuthyurupfmi 
jagatd brahmdpi mithyaiva sydt l Bhimtiibhmnam chit doBta- 
dvayamapi ubhaya vilakshanam chit anirvachauiyatvam 
Brahmana Iva patitam \ Yad Ivamapi na anirvachanlyatvain 
Brahmanah tarhi jagatopi nasydt i Visvatn safyam ilyddi 
Irutlrvachanam atrdpi yiiktam i Nasattaii ndsaduchchatl ll 
While you accept that Brahman is one having contradicU)ry 
characteristics, though such a conclusion is impossible 
to arrive at, the existence of Brahman is accepted through 
evidence. If this be so, these doubts arise ; — Is Brahman 
separate {bhinnct) from the world (iagat), or is he one with 
it {abhinnd), or is he both separate and non-separate (bhamd- 
bhinna) ? If jagat is held to be different {bhmna) from 
Brahman, then he must be held to be absolutely different 
and no occasion for a doubt can arise as to whether he is 
divided, undivided and both divided and undivided. If 
jagat is held to be undivided from Brahman, then if jagat 
is said to be mithyd (unreal), then Brahman also becomes 
unreal. If it is said that the jagat is both divided and 
undivided from Brahman, then there arises a double 
discrepancy (dosha dvayam). And both the discrejjancies 
then become so inexplicable that Brahman himself cannot 
be explained. If Brahman becomes so difficult of explana- 
tion, then jagat itself is reduced to nothingness (nasydt)P'^'^ 
But' the Sruti texts declare Viivam satyam, etc.°““ (i.e., The 

See T. R. Krishnachar’s (Kumbakonam) Edition, p. 241, 
lines 1 — 2. 

That is, /aga^ is not merely mithya, but something worse, 
it is not at all existent. 

Ihe full text of Rig-Veda,l\A^.Vl, runs as follows: — 
ViSvatn satyam tnaghav&nayuvdmddpaSckana praminanti vtatam v&m \ 
Pragkanvasya mahatl mahani satya' satyasya karciyani voebatn k 
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jagat exists) and Nasattan nasaduckchate, etc, (The world 
is true and eternal). 

In the Karmaniriiaycd"'^ Anandatirtha touches on this 
question once again. Discussing the nirvisesha theory, 
he asks whether the vailakshanya of Brahman exists in being 
Bheda, Abhlda or Bheddbheda — in difference, in non-difier- 
ence or in both difference and non-difference. As 
regards Bkeda, it has never been accepted by you (the 
Advaitin) ; but vydvahdrika is accepted in the light of 
anirvdhatva {i.e., inexplicability). Therefore there is 
really no such thing as vydvahdrika ; for if all vyavakdra 
is dispensed with, there is no proof (of anything 
existing thereafter). In vyavakdra, the unreal {mitkyd) 
and the real {iat/iya), when put to common test, will prove 
indistinguishable like vapqpr (from the air) and vapour 
from the tears {dhumabdshpaydrdhumatvavat). Therefore 
AbhMa cannot be accepted. Consequently there remains 
only BhMdbheda. This too cannot be accepted. In AbhMa, 
Brahman is inexplicable [anirvdchya) — Brahmanostaisabda- 
ybh parydyatva. You want to make Brahman and tatsabda 
synonymous with each other. This synonymity cannot 
be accepted because you have discarded viseshana and argue 
nirviseshatva. While you don’t accept viseskaiva, you still 
discuss Brahman, assuming iaisabda as synonymous with 
him, which is an attribute. This contradicts your own state- 
ment and thus cannot be accepted. You also say that a 
Brahmagnani should not use any other term as synonymous 
with Brahman, if he wishes to attain Brahmatva but still you 
employ the term tat, which is an attributive term and not 
Brahman. Thus your argument ends in contradiction. 
And therefore you have not proved your doctrine — mithyd 
vibeshya chdsiddhirukta. Therefore, the argument for 
Bheddbheda which relies on the mutual dependence or 
&n'p'pori{anyQnydsraya), on unsettledness {anavasta) and on 
a fraudulent device (tchakrakam vd) becomes contradictory 

A work on the Rigveda Brahmaif.a, \ to 5 khandas — more 
properly called Karma nirvaya mulab/tuia Rigveda bhavah. (See 
Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 247.) 

38 : A ; ^ . P • 
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and has to be rejected even on your own footing. Nor 
can Brahman be explained to be anything else which 
can appeal to knowledge. Therefore, the suggestion of 
bhedabhMa becomes contradictory. So, that form of bhedn- 
bhMa consisting of vilakshana (contradictory) characteristics 
becomes destroyed {i.e., refuted). 

In his Visknuiattva-Nirnaya^^'^ also, Anandatirtha dis- 
cusses the doctrine of Bhedabheda. He says : — Abhinnakha 
mabhedaicha yathd bhedavivarjitam vyava.kdryampruthaktvam 
sydt yevameva gunbhareh i Abheda bhinnayorbhedo yadivd 
bhedabhinnayoh i Anavasthiti rdvasya navUeshanatdntatih 
inula,sambandhama,gndtvd tasmddekitm anamtata vyavaJid- 
ryam viseshe-m dustarah balatbhareh i Vises/iopl svarupam 
sa svanirvdhakatasyacha i iti Brahmatarkd The Brahma 
Tarka. says : — The expression Abkeda denotes undivided - 
ness {abhinnatvam), as if it were impossible of being divided 
{i.e., incapable of being divided). And the expression vya- 
vahdra denotes absolute difference. So the characteristics 
of Hari Brahman) are absolutely different from those of 
others. If Abkeda should mean difference among the divided 
things [bkinnaybrb/iedak), or if Abkeda is understood to 
mean difference existing between two different things, then, 
in either case, there arises unsettlement. And there can be 
no correct understanding arrived at (in either case). Without 
understanding correctly the relationship of the original {i.e.., 
Brahman), if we begin to argue, then the argument ends in 
false reasoning in understanding about Hari {i.e.. Brahman). 
Because all attributes use the natural forms of Brahman. 
And all attributes are possessed of Hari {i.e.. Brahman). The 
Sruti texts Ekamevddvitiydm iannekandndsii kinckaua 
Mritybssamrityumdpjibti ya ika ndnevapodyati Vaikoda- 
kam durge vrisktam parvatesku vidkdvati \ evam dharmdn 


T, R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, page 274. 
^''^Chch.Upa.,\V.%.X. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 19. (In the text iha has been interpreted 
by Anandatirtha thus : iheli ParamePvara rupeshu avayaveshu dhartne- 
shucha kinchana nma nastityantafy ||) 
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prutkakpasyan tanlvanuvidhavati etc., declare that there is 
only one Being and no others and that great Being is capable 
of becoming the God of Death, just as a big fall of showers 
on the tops of the mountain makes the water roll in torrents 
and fully reach the sea, all characteristics denote that great 
Being to whom alone those attributes apply. Therefore 
that great Being is the possessor of all the infinite gunas 
(qualities) and to him alone they apply in the main. And 
those who thus understand Vishnu in the fulness of his 
character will free themselves from the bondage of samsara 
and enjoy everlasting ananda in his presence {tatsamlpe 
samodate). To muktas^ Vishnu is an object of shelter [asra- 
yabhutd) ; and under him all those muktas serve and Isvara 
is the Overlord of all. This is the declaration of Parama 
Sruti. The Sruti text^ Amrutasyaisha seiuk^ Sb'snutQ 
sarvdn kdmdn saha BraJimand vipasckita,^'^^ etc., clearly state 
that the Lord Vishnu is the great bridge for the muktas to 
pass over free from bondage to the everlasting enjoyment 
of ananda and he that thus passes over the bridge enjoys 
eternal happiness as the result of realizing of what all he 
desired to enjoy by the side of Brahman {Sarvdn kdmdn 
saha Brahmand). The Pddma Ptirdna states that all the 
Srutis exult in glorifying the innumerable and infinite 
qualities of the great Overlord (Vishnu) and therefore Nara- 
yana is the only faultless and all-bliss. This is the final 
conclusion. 

In his commentary on the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
also, A.nandatirtha refers to the Bheddbheda doctrine.*’^’^ 
In order to declare that there is no bheddbheda, the word 
iha is used in Sruti texts Ekamevddvitlyam tanneha ndndsti 
kinchana Mritybssamrityumdprihti ya iha ndneva 
paiyatP^^. In the forms as well as characteristics of Para- 
mesvara, there is no distinction or difference ; nor is there 
anything that can be considered higher or equal to him. 
This means that there is nothing equal to or higher than 

Katha Upa., IV. 14. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

T. R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, Brihad. Upa., pp. 492-493. 

Qhch.Upa., IV. 2. 1, BriHd. Ufa., IV. 4. 19, 
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Isvara, or one who can be said to excel him in any respect. 
And therefore Parabrahman is the highest of all (beings). 
And the bhedabheda view is thus refuted because the term 
bheddbheda itself is of contradictory import i^vimddiwhhaya 
samyoga iva sabdah). (It is just like a clubbing together of 
two contradictory thoughts in a single expression.) And 
the Sruti does not imply such a contradiction, because the 
illustration given in it explains that there is no b/mdCibkeda. 
The illustration in the Sruti text is : — Yathbdakam durge 
vrishtam parvateskii vidhdvati ' Evam dharman prutinxk 
padym tan evdnmidkdvati ii etc. As the rain which fails 
on the top of a mountain naturally flows down as a stream 
to find its own destination, similarly all different character- 
istics found in various things go to Him, the great Overlord. 
This clearly shows that He is quite different from other 
things. Hence there cannot be any bkeddbheda, for he is 
quite out and out different from all others. Bhedena daria- 
nddvdpi b/teddbhedena dariandt i Vishndr gimdxtdm riipdndm 
iadamgdrMm mukkddindm \ TatJm darsana kdlditu kshipm- 
■meva tamo vrajet, etc., as declared in the Brahmfuida 
Purdna. The Sruiis and the Sdstras generally denote 
distinctly bheda only and not bheddbheda. The character- 
istics of Vishnu as well as his various features, although 
equal in Himself, yet are absolutely different from those 
other beings in the world. The Sruti texts Jyus/ifam 
yadd padyatyanyamisam asya mahimdnamiti vitaNoka/i i 
Dvdsuparnau sayujau sakkdyau i Yo veda nihitam gu/idydm 
parame vyomaxt I So’ snute sarvdn kdmdn saka Brahniaud 
vipcdchita itp^’^ i Etamdxiandamayam dtmdnam upasankramya 
ya imdn lokdn kdmdxtnl kdmarupyanusancharaxP''^ and the 
text beginning with Athdidnanddsya mtmdmsd bhavati 
and ending with Manushyddi brahmdntdndm nmktdndin 
dnande iataguna visesha&chdchyate, sate l Muktdndmcha 
ayam viseshaly i Srotriyasyacka akdmaJiatasyeti vdeshandt t 
Nahi Bralunddlndm anadhigatah irutyarthah keshamchi- 
dasti I Na cha Brahmana eva keckana kdmahatdh kechana 
akdmahatdh ityatra pra mditamasti f Tasmdi Srotriya iti 

Tditt. Upa., II. 1. Ckch. Upa., VliiTi^ 
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prapta sruti phalatva,n muktyuckchyatQ l Akamahatatvancha, 
mukhyct,m muktasyaiva u clearly declare that a mukta, 
by virtue of his realization, has finally attained what he 
desired — mukti or Brahmapada. The Sruti texts no- 
where accord sanction that a realized person {mukta) 
will have anything more to aspire for. The expression 
Athatanandasya mimamsa bkavatB^^ declares that begin- 
ning from the state of “man” to the state of “Brahman” all 
enjoy dnanda from one to hundred parts according to their 
merits as muktas. This itself is the chief characteristic of 
muktas. The attributes srotriyasyacka and akdmzhata^yacha 
also do not in any way allow the muktas a position any whit 
higher than {adhigatah) the Brahman stage. Therefore the 
expression irotriya (one who obtained the result declared in 
the Srutis) clearly means that the mukta has realized what 
he ought to obtain as the^result,— z.,?., the highest state, the 
state of a mukta Brahman. He has no desire beyond mukti. 
Hence akdmahatah. Therefore srotriyas are declared to 
be those who have obtained fully their desires. These are 
therefore declared in the Bhdrata as dptakdmah, i.e., those 
who have realized their desires, i.e., those who have nothing 
else to desire, mukti being the final stage and there being 
nothing beyond it. When BhMa has once been proved all 
round, we cannot revert to a discussion of AbhMa or of 
Bheddbkeda, as both of these are proved to be non-existent. 
For it has been proved that there is no such thing as bh&dd- 
bheda in Vishnu considered as Parabrahman. 

If BhMdbheda cannot be maintained, then either Bhlda 
or AbMda will have to go. Sripati’s position is that either 
extreme is impossible in view of the two different types of 
texts we have to deal with in the Srutis. As against 
Advaita, he thinks that neither an attributeless Brahman nor 
an illusory world can be successfully maintained. As 
against Dvaita., Sripati’s contention is that stressing only 

Chch. Upa., III. 13. 7- ~ ~~ ' ' 

Cf. Anandatirtha in Brihad. Ufa.. III. 4, 14 : — Pra^a Sruti 
phalatvattu Srdtriya.1i prapta mokshityab II (See Krishnachar’s Edn., 
p.493). 
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one set of Sruii texts defining the Dvaita viewpoint as 
against the weight of the other set expounding the A dvaita 
position, would be tantamount to rejecting the authority of 
the latter. Sripati’s cardinal point is that Bkedavadins fail 
to recognize the Abheda Sutras. They differ, in his 
opinion, from Bauddhas only to a small extent : while 
Bauddhas reject all Srutis ; BhMavddms reject only a part 
of them. The difference is thus one of quantity and 
no more.®®^ But Bhedins may urge — as they have — that 
there may be what seem like contradictions between Sruti 
texts. It will not do to say that there are such contradic- 
tions. It is your duty not to treat them as contradictory, 
for have you exhausted all the Srutis to say conclusively 
that they ar^ contradictions ? It is difficult to prove such 
a contradiction. It only shows that you are not able to 
harmonise all the Sruti texts Tnto a consistent whole. 
A Sruti text says : — Gimd, srutdh saviruddkdscha devr. 
santayassrutd api naivdtra sankd i Chintyd chintydscha- 
tat/iaiva doshdh srutdscha nagnaivihi tathd prafitdh {San- 
parm Sruti). The qualities described in the Srutis 
are, though appearing apparently contradictory, really 
not so ; because God is faultless, and nothing could be 
doubted of Him which is of contradictory import. In view 
of the fact that His nature could not be fully understood, 
the alleged contradictions cannot either be proved or harmo- 
nised by us within our limited range (of knowledge). 
And thus they go for mere observations without any 
proof. God is faultless ; nor are the Srutis contradictory 
in this regard. So runs the Sauparm Sruti, quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his commentary on the Sutra, Sarva- 
dharmdpapattUcha (II. 1. 38).®“® 

A similar criticism is offered by Anandatirtha in regard to 
the Jack of difference between those who hold the Bauddha and 
the Sunyavada doctrines. (See Anandatirtha’s Anuvydkhydna, 
II. 1. 29-33.) 

Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhashya, II. 1. 38. The Jaina 
doctrine is rejected by the Sutrakara, according to Anandatirtha, 
because on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
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Another point urged by Sripati against Dvaita- 
vadins is their extreme insistence on the difference 
between ghata and pata {ghatapatayor atyanta bhlda- 
vddinah). As to this point it may be pointed out that 
some Bkedavddins have anticipated this point and answered 
it at some length. Among these, Jayatirtha stands easily 
first. Commenting on the Sutra, Asaditi chenna pratishedha 
mdtratvdt (II. 1. 8), Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sudhd sets 
out the truth underlying the criticism that Bhedavadins 
attach undue importance to the ghatapata vdda. In 
its ultimate analysis, this criticism reduces itself to a 
denial of kartrutva to Brahman. What is behind and 
beyond ghata and pata ? There is the kartru, whose 
existence cannot be denied. If his existence is denied, 
then not only the bhMa between ghata and pata is denied, 
but also the existence of ^the creator of this distinction, 
i.e., the kartru. If ghata and pata are not in existence, 
there is no kartrutva behind them. 

If there is no kartrutva, then there is no topic to 
start with. Then, there will be, in consequence, no 
discussion. If we have to accept the existence of ghata 
and pata, then we have to accept the existence of 
kartrutva. Without kartrutva, ghata and pata could not 
have come into existence. In the Sutra, the term 
pratishMha mdtra declares kartrutva to Isvara, because 
his kartrutva is beyond denial. The lordship of Isvara is of 
an all-pervasive nature and it is his special characteristic 
and there it is beyond the control of another. Much 
less is it capable of interruption (or prohibition). The 
indeclinable term mdtra (in this Sutra) indicates his perva- 
sive character in its entirety. The words pratishedha mdtra 
accordingly imply that injunctions cannot predominate over 
him {pratishS-dha mdtra iabdd vidheraprddhunyam laksha- 
yati). Therefore and would have become in- 

operative without a kartru, for example ghata and pata. 

being represented as being in one and the same thing. {S&e Ibicl., 
II. 2, 32-34.) The same reasoning would apply to the co-existence 
of Bhedabkeda. (See also Anandatirtha’s Atj.uvyakhydna,l\. 2. 29-34.) 
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GMta and pata depend purely for their coming into 
existence in their particular forms upon a kariru. Obviously 
ghdta could not have had any existence as such before 
it was made, though the material out of which it was 
made was in existence. If there is no kartru, in spite 
of the materials available in the forms of karya and 
karana, nothing could be brought into definite form. The 
kartru being undeniable [anishedkaiayd para praflksJicpr ija 
pratlyate) he avails himself of the kdrya and kdram and 
brings into manifestation {srishti) as the potter having 
under his control the material earth and the wheel brings 
into existence several forms of ghata. Thus it is proved that 
the kartru uncontradictingly possesses in himself by his in- 
herent powers both the powers of {Devasyesha svaPhdvdyaui) 
kdrya and kdrara. Just as if we deny the existence of the 
potter, we cannot predicate the making of the pot, in the 
same way, if we deny the kartru, we are reduced to denying 
the utility of the truth of the illustrative example, via., the 
existence of the ghata, for we should in such circumstances 
have not realized its existence, but only ended in arriving 
at its non-existence. If we attempt to predicate that 
there is such a thing as a non-existent ghata, the very 
idea itself cannot be supported in any form, because its 
very existence is a nullity [abhdvdt). If we want to 
prove nnWity {abhdva) through an illustration, the que.stion 
of bhdva and its character must first be illustrated and 
understood. What is bhdva and what is abhdva and what 
are their respective characteristics.? It is possible to 
describe bhdva svarupa from example, but it is not possible 
to do so in the case of abhdva svarupa. Where we deny 
bhdva svarupa, there we have to infer the existence 
of abhdva svarupa. That is why the word mdtra is 
used in this Sutra. It comes to this : By merely denying 
the bhdva rupa which can be attained, we will be 
imagining a non-existent state. This is not what is intend- 
ed by the Sutra. It does not attempt to describe 
anything beyond bhdva dkarma. It is because it seeks 
to establish the bhdva svarupa that the illustrative example 
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of ghata has been sought (by Dvctitavadins). Therefore 
it is that the bhdva and abhdva of ghata svarupa cannot be 
dispensed with by their mere denial so long as kartrutva 
remains in the kuldla, whose dharma is clearly to be 
understood. The non-mention of kuldla cannot remove 
him from existence. How then can his existence be 
established.? It is said that the term mdtra in this Sutra 
indicates the absolute independence of the potter in regard 
to his discretion as to the forms the pots should take 
{mdtru sabdohi sdkalye variate). Nobody can hinder his 
independence (in this regard). The thought of denial of 
kartrtitva was only adduced by the upholders of the opposite 
doctrine [parenaiydktatvdt). The phrase pratishedha mdtra 
interferes with the independence of the kartru against this 
injunction. Thus, if it i^ stated that he partook of only 
food, it is understood that he left other things alone and 
partook of food only. Therefore, the mind of the partaker 
of food is signified — his kartrutva is signified in regard to 
the kind of food he has chosen to take, i.e., that he has 
taken only food and not anything else. This peculiar turn 
of mind indicates only a mind which predicates one that is 
thinking of a bhdva svarupa and not abhdva svarupa. 
Therefore, the use of the phrase pratishedha mdtra indicates 
that the mind is fixed on bhdva svarupa and not on abhdva 
svarupa. The topic to be proved is of two kinds : 
svaiantram and paratantram (independent and dependent). 
Paratantra is further divided into bhdva and abhdva. 
Bhdva is in turn sub-divided into chetana and achetana. 
While abhdva does not come under the headings of chetana 
and achetana, what is the utility of considering abhdva as 
belonging to one of these two categories .? However, w^e 
cannot even assume, for example, that there is in existence 
some one, a very intelligent man, but who never had 
actually his existence. What then is the use of saying, in 
such a case, that such a person (an intelligent person) never 
actually existed and that such a person has never been found ? 
A discussion which leaves away the actual connected 
argument and premises a point of no consequence whatever. 
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is impertinence {atiprasangdt). Of course, the Sntfi text 
Tan mand kurute does not concede this impertinence. 
Otherwise, the correct conclusion cannot be arrived at. 
If the term pratishedha mdtra had a meaning contradictory 
to the Srutis, then, the Sruiis cannot be harmonised. 
The term asat in the Sutra only shows Brahman and 
denotes solely bheda, difference. And this meaning the 
opponent has to contradict because Brahman becomes a 
term of plurality. There cannot be many Brahman.s 

independent of each other. Therefore Brahman is deiincd 
here by the term asat. Truly, the phrase pnitishvdha nintra 
used in the Sutra is intended only to indicate the insistence 
to be laid on the right use of one’s intellect for intenn-etiag 
in a feasible manner the Srutis in an harmoniuu.s way, 
avoiding thereby all contradictions. Many commentators, 
while accepting the unusual matter contained in this 
Sutra., and conceding the dhanna of bhdva, have doubted 
the existence of abhdva but left it however in a state 
of doubt. We cannot fit in bhdva with abhdva dharma 
and abhdva with bhdva dharma. Because there is 
demonstrably no proof available to fit in the characteristics 
of bhdva and abhdva with the characteristics of their abhdva 
bhdva dharnias\ because they are decidedly of an oppo- 
site nature. Between two white cloths, a comparison may 
be easily effected, but not between two unconnected things 
like mlru and mandira {i.e., a mountain and a house). More- 
over, there is no connection whatever between bhdva and 
abhdva and it is never possible to effect a comparison 
between the two because of their contradictory character. 
A reasonable comparison between two things is possible 
only when both possess the identical qualities and not other- 
wise. Take, for instance, a buffalo and a horse. They 
cannot be compared, because of the inimical and opposite 
characters they are naturally endowed with. Such is the 
nature of bJtdva and abhdva. Their very natures make 
them the opposite of each other and exclude the one from 
the other. A ghata can never assume by itself that form 
{i.e,, the form of a ghata). The dharma of one particular 
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thing cannot be made by itself, so that dharma and 
dharrni cannot be one and the same, unless the dharmi 
is acted upon by the dhanna. It, therefore, comes to this : 
dJmrma is the property of a particular thing, which can be 
clearly seen in the dharmi as its property. That which is 
made known by its peculiar qualities, i.e.., its distinguishing 
property, that is called its dharmi (the possessor of a 
dharma is dharmi)- Dharmi is the possessor of the dharma^ 
i-e-, the characteristic property. It is not possible to 
describe these two — dharma and dharmi — in any other mode. 
Bhava and abhdva, therefore, cannot be established by any 
other means beyond their actual essential properties. 
Otherwise, the discussion regarding g'hata and pata will be 
evidently out of the way if the characteristics not existing 
in one are assumed to be as if they were existent. This 
leads to a result undesirabfe. How can it be said that 
bhava and abhava do not possess the dharmi bhava ? Why 
not abhava be considered to be absence of dharma of the 
bhava} Two dissimilar objects which are possessed of dif- 
ferent properties compared with two white cloths possessing 
the same comparable characters are instances for compari- 
son between bhava and abhava. As an illustration, two white 
cloths may be compared in regard to their respective 
characteristics for obtaining a knowledge of them. Simi- 
larly, as an illustration of abhava, may be mentioned mlru 
and mandira, the characteristics of which are dissimilar. 
The characteristics found in mern are not found in mandira. 
In this way, abhdvarupa is illustrated. In the same manner, 
the characteristics of giiata being absent in pata, any 
comparison between the two (objects) cannot hold good, for 
in the giiata is involved the earth for its original property, 
while that is not found in the pata. In this way, all objects 
of a contradictory character — which are different from each 
other — arc stated to be possessed of opposing properties. 
Hence the idea of being considered 2 ls abhdvd- 

bhdva and associated with such dharma, is repudiated. As 
to things which last eternally and those which are liable to 
eventual destruction, even though they do possess certain 
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contradictory properties, their qualities have still to be consi- 
dered in describing them. The same cannot be said of two 
similar things like pata— two white pieces of cloth. 

Because the two white cloths are similar to each cither in 
their qualities. The same should hold good in the case of 
all objects of comparison. The opponent has always agreed 
that two dissimilar things do not agree in their properties. 
And it is not possible to discover any points of similarity 
in two things of dissimilar nature. If, in this manner, we 
proceed to compare two dissimilar objects, which from their 
very nature are patently different from each other and !)Cgin 
to describe the qualities of each for purposes of comparison, 
we will only end our argument in incoherent talk. 

If we still insist on so comparing existing things with 
things non-existing {-i.e., bhaviibhavd) with their respective 
opposing properties {ab/idvdbkava), then it result.s in the in- 
consistency that the properties and the things possessed of the 
properties {dharmddharmi) cannot be differentiated. Then, 
there can be no restriction of thought in understanding 
things existing with their properties and things non-existing 
and their properties {hhdvatvena abhdvasya cha abhdtmsya 
bhdvatvena) so that things existing may be described as non- 
existing — as argued in the Nydya Mlmarnsa under the heads 
of Prdgabhdva, Pradhvamsdbhdva and Atyantdbimva . And 
then finally a comparison will prevail in knowing which 
things existed and which non-existed. Such must not be 
the way employed for knowing the correct properties of 
things to arrive at a correct conclusion. The whole world 
will not consider such conclusions as deserving of any value. 
Therefore, the terms bhdva and rupa are terms indicating 
properties of particular things. And hence we have to 
understand things existent and things non-existent as we 
come into contact with such of them according to the 
context in which they are referred to- This is the proper way 
of interpreting. Should a reader be taught to lay down a 
rule for himself as to how to understand the usage (of bbmva 
and abhdva) in the context in which they are referred to ? 
The latter part of the question suggests the answer for the 
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former. (He must discover the proof and draw the inferences.) 
However, certain things — either existent or non-existent — 
such as ghata, etc., really never existed before. In order 
to illustrate how a thing which never existed before could 
be brought into existence, i.e., to give an instance of 
prdgabhava — reference may be made to the utility of things 
such as the earth, which when made into a rounded ball-like 
thing, can be converted into a ghata of any form that one 
likes. This shows how a thing {paddrtha) could be used 
and what its properties are. Out of the material earth, a 
form has been brought into existence which did not exist 
before. The inference is that a form not existent before 
{prdgabhava) has come into existence. According to the 
abhMa theory, the dharma-dharmi bhdva is not considered 
as an attribute of quality {viddtJia saktyd samgachchata iti). 
This may be right for that .theory. But as regards the 
second {abhdva) it is, as in the case of the first, unyielding 
and the properties of abhdva are likewise neglected. Who- 
ever accepts the fact that ghata can be made from a rounded 
ball of earth, admits also the existence of bhdva ; whoever 
admits that a thing existent is liable to destruction, he 
should be held to admit both prdgabhava and pradhvajnsd- 
bhdva. Whence ghata is brought into its form, it cannot 
be compared with a non-existing thing like pata. Nor can 
it be interpreted in terms of the non-existing thing 
Accordingly the states of prdgabhava and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva may be described as subjects for comparison to con- 
vince one of how a non-existent thing came into existence 
and also how it can undergo destruction. This is the only 
way to arrive at the right conclusion by interpreting the 
terras used in a particular context- In order to indicate 
that many things could in this way be compared in order to 
arrive at the correct conclusion, the plural indeclinable hi 
is used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) in the text {Pratha- 
mehi, II. 20. 14, in his Anuvydkhydna). The topic and the 
matter relating to the topic are related in the same way 
as the supporter and the supported. In order to illustrate 
this view, the Acharya uses the locative case. In all such 
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illustrations, one has to bear in naind the chief topic and 
how the matters relating to it should be viewed and com- 
pared, so that the primary and secondary thoughts may not 
be mixed up {gamm niukkyatva VLvakshabhavasyii ximlatvat 
iti). Thus it has been clearly proved how bhiiva- and ahhnva 
are so intermixed in discussion by argumentators, thus {.n-ov- 
ing the contradictory conclusion they arrive at, winch bears 
testimony in itself to be against the teaching of Syuli texts. 
Now, the Sutrakara, having proved that there is no 
contradiction between Sruti texts, explains how the term 
Asat should be understood in the correct manner, so that 
such explanation might be in harmony with all Sruti texts 
and at the same time disallow all other methods of argunrenta- 
tion that might be in contradiction with it, and proceeds to lay 
down the next Sutra : A pi tagi tadvat prauxngadumnninja- 
sam (II. 1. 9). If we discussed the term asat in this manner, 
contradictory to the Sruti texts, then our discussion will 
end in disagreement with them {asamanjasam). And thus 
this expression asamanjasam would lead us to assume that 
the Visva (universe) has come into existence without a maker 
[kartru). How is this ? If we are to accept the thcf^ry that 
Jagatkartrutva should be assigned to abkdva, then we would 
have to say that there exists nothing else than abhdva. Then 
Isvara and all others would have had to come into existence 
out of abhdva. But it is not so. For if Isvara is ignored 
and denied to be the maker of the jagat, then we will have 
none else to hold responsible for creation, etc. And there- 
fore obviously this is not the meaning of the Sruti text and 
therefore it should not be said that in Pralaya nothing 
existed including Isvara and all other minute forms of 
embryonic matter capable of bringing about creation again. 
It is therefore to prove clearly, by way of illustration,\hat 
there were at Pralaya all forms of matter in their undestroy- 
able condition that ghata was chosen to exemplify how 
non-existent things can be brought into creation by the 
maker— the kartru~hy means of different kinds of matter 
existing in embryo. The Sutrakara thus formulated the 
last Sutra, only to declare that everything— all matter— 
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was existent in its embryonic form Pralaya {asai) and 
not that nothing was existent at Pralcuya. To accept the 
latter proposition would be wrong. Because, the illustra- 
tion of the ghata has been brought in only to drive home 
this point. The all-pervasive character of Paramatman is 
amply proved by evidences, which are not liable to destruc- 
tion. These evidences are clear proofs to illustrate the 
minute embryonic existence of everything during Pralaya 
under the all-pervasive control of Paramesvara. Where 
are these proofs available and what Srutis establish this 
position ? The Bhashyakara (in his Anuvyakhyana) estab- 
lishes it in connection with the expression Sarva naseshvapi 
id, etc., occurring in II. 1. There the word 

Sarva not only includes those existing at present but 
also all those that have beei^ existing for all time. In order 
to remove the apparent inconsistency involved in this 
statement, he points out that from the given premises the 
conclusion follows that the Paramatman’s all-pervasiveness 
is at the root (of the position) {Purushasya vydpti mulam 
anunidnamuchchyaie). The illustration itself amply proves 
the statement without contradiction. Therefore it follows 
clearly as an inference that in Pralaya, Paramesvara and 
everything else (favouring srishti) did actually exist {sat 
bhdva) in an embryonic form. If it is suggested by the 
opponent that the jagat originated from abhdva kartrutva, 
even that is destroyed by his own argument. Because if 
the Pralaya was such as to leave no vestige of a Purusha, if 
abhdva Visva kartrutva is to occur, even the very occasion 
for such a kalpana (assumption) disappears. Because such 
an assumption evidently has to fall back for its support on 
the kartrutva of the Purusha, which was ex hypothesi, de- 
stroyed at the Pralaya. Verily in this world, if the kuldla 
did not exist before the ghata came into existence, no one 
could have had the idea of its maker {Nahi Idke 

See Atiuvyakhyana, 11. l. Xh, -vihere ihe twW text of the pas- 
sage occurs : Sarvamteskvapi soda Hshtatvat yasya kasydnuh | 
Natoyam vimatopi syannatatvat kartru teshavdn ii Dharmd’dharmd- 
irayatvena svikaryopi niralaye \\ Anaditvdt itiy 
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pragtitpaiteh kulalabhavayoh satbr-abhavo ghafasya karfd 
drisktah). They would have necessarily asked who is this 
kiddla} Naturally one who had not seen the maker, would 
at once reply, “He is the maker of a pot ” and thus free 
himself of the confusion. Again, when in the struggle that 
ensued between Sunda and Upasunda,“-’‘ when c(,)untless 
numbers fell down, there still remained one who was the 
chief cause of their struggle. Thus, there has hecii never 
an instance where everything went to destruction along with 
the kartru as it is opposed to.ih.e.prj_nciple of kayfndca for 
a P’ar/m cannot destroy himself (Abf/'/TTPhW /vy/u// Punt- 
shasya avisishtatd). Nor while destroying what existed till 
then, can one prevent from coming into existence what is 
going to come into existence in the future. Since he cannot 
foiesee what is going to come into existence iii the future, 
much less is it within his power to prevent it from coming 
into existence. It really comes to this : leaving the kayly^ 

■ tva quite free for what is to come into existence in the 
future in due course, he must say that only what has been 
existent in the present — has been destroyed. If not, the 
premises assumed will be overruled and contradicted. It 
cannot be granted for a moment that destruction is possible 

for all three periods of time — past, present and future 

for no one has any control over what is going to befall at 
the next moment. Nor can it be proved. But if it i.s to 
be assumed that the destruction of what is going to 
happen is also possible, then it has to be de.scribed as an 
anomaly®'^® [tatm vyabhichdmsydt). 


See the MahabMrata for the story of Sunda and Upasunchi 
these were two brothers, the sons of Nikumbha. They secured a 
boon from the Creator that they would not die until they should kill 
t lemse ves. On the strength of this boon, they grew very oppressive 
and I dra bad a last to send down a lovely nymph named Tilottama, 

and while quarrelling for her, they killed each other— leaving Tilot- 

tama alone. ^ 

_ Vyabhicharah is going away from ; deviation ; or leaving the 
right course Hence an irregularity, anomaly or exception to a rule. 

In Logic, a fallacious the presence of the hctu without the 

smhya; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Pvalayc^^^ is the complete destruction of everything 
that has, during the course of ages, been brought into 
existence. Thus, Pralaya is the destruction of existing 
thing's. There is, however, no reason to co-relate Isvara 
abhavatva with Pralaya. Therefore, there is no reason 
to predicate that Pralaya indicates such a destruction 
as to include the destruction of Isvara, etc. It is thus clear 
that to assume that nothing existed at the time of Pralaya 
and that everything had been destroyed is a clear 
contradiction. Both the Sutrakara and the Bhashyakara 
accordingly left this point for inference on the part of 
their disciples without dwelling at length on it. However, 
this was hinted at by the Sutrakara in the first words 
of the Sutra beginning with Api tau, etc. The Bhashya- 
kara asks ; What is the profit to be derived from a proof 
which establishes such Pralaya (as evidences the de- 
struction of everything including the kartru) ? Therefore 
lay a evidently means the destruction of everything else 
existing except jlva and livara which are indestructible. 
And this is the ordinary inference to be drawn. Now, 
we have to prove whether in Pralaya, the jiva and Isvara 
did actually exist. To meet this point, the following 
inferential proofs are available : — At destruction, the 
dharma (matter) and dJtarmi (properties of matter) were 
never interfered with. In order to drive home this fact, 
the term api in the Sutra is used. The dual term 
tau indicates that jlvatma and Isvara did exist. During 
Pt'alaya, dharma and dharmi (matter and its properties) 
did continue. Dharma also includes the opposite adharma. 

Pralaya : Pra + laya : a condition in whicli the exhausted state 
is allowed to lie in an inactive condition, only to be rejuvenated and 
allowed to gain power and start and grow again afresh, as if quite 
new. In other words, Pralaya is a dormant condition of inactive 
existence. In the compound word Pralaya, laya moans lurking or 
hiding. How modern science is approaching this ancient doctrine of 
Pralaya is thus expressed by a scientific writer in closing a series of 
papers in “ The New World Picture”: — “The idea of the eternal 
dissolution of matter into waves and the materialization of waves 
back into matter, has now some experimental foundation.” 
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Dharma and adharma, which are always associated with 
the jlvatma, can never undergo destruction. There- 
fore, even in Pralaya, though the form of (human 

form) underwent change, dharma or adkanna still remained 
with the bhdva. But if it is objected that this is only an 
arbitrary proof intended to gain ground for alleging that 
Isvara and his kartrutva existed even during Pralaya, the 
reply is that the word dsraya used in the Sruii text 
[Pralaya kadmaril dharniah sdsrayah) clearly proves 
that Pralaya also sought the asylum of Isvara. It sought 
refuge in Isvara saying, “Now, I have done my portion 
of the dharma as per your will’’ [Dharmatvdt idcin'imtaua 
dharmavat). Even dharma is represented as having 
subjected itself to the kartrutva of Isvara in its work 
of destruction. Evidently the seeking of this kind of 
refuge which results in subjecFing Pralaya dharma itself 
to the kartrutva of Isvara makes it nothing more than 
perform the function of a jlva. The fact is that in Lsvara 
alone the kdrana chetanatva exists. It is not possible 
to eradicate this kartrutva from Isvara, who is the sole 
repository of all causes. It is not within the phy.sical 
power of any one force beyond Isvara to remove from Isvara 
his kartrutva and kdranatva and place it in another 
[N achdtmdriyaybh dharmddharmaybh adhishthdtritvain 

livarddanyasya upapadyate). Therefore it should be impera- 
tively agreed to that in Pralaya the controlling power 
over dharmd-dharmi and the jwdtma does exist along 
with Paramapurusha. 

Verily, if it is to be agreed that bhdva only existed 
in Pralaya, then it is not necessary for us to admit 
that dharmd-dharmi existed separately seeking asylum in 
Isvara. This point must be made clear — whether bhdva 
is separate from dharmd-dharmi or included in it. Do 
you mean to say that the characteristics of dharmd-dharmi 
exist in the cause or in the effect or in both during 
Pralaya } Or, if it is granted that Sat signifies a kdranatva, 

Nara mt&ws dosha sahtta jlvatma, i.e., ttje jiva taken with 
Jlis taint, 
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then the reply is that we have to accept for granted 
that nothing existed. The contradiction thus arises that 
those things that existed from eternity did exist in 
Pralaya. In certain places, it is also said that everything 
existed during creation. However, nothing came into 
existence during creation which never existed before or 
during Pralaya. If it were otherwise, karya which existed 
from beginningless eternity would have gone without a 
karana. Because from Asat, there can be no cause for 
action. (That is, from non-existence, there can be no 
existence.) All causes leading to creation will have to 
be considered as having ceased to exist. Let it be so. 
If it is agreed that from a certain cause not foreseen, 
srishti came into existence in the beginning, then Pralaya 
also should be agreed to have come into existence from 
some unforeseen cause. Ht, therefore, naturally follows 
that there was in existence something unforeseen from 
beginningless time. This, therefore, has to be assumed. 
Such a thing did exist in Pralaya. Even the present 
existing thing came out of that unforeseen cause which 
was existing from beginningless time, wherefrom our 
present premises came into discussion. As we agree 
to this, the other also will have to be agreed to in 
the same way. It cannot be asked whether there existed 
no cause in the beginning of time. In the same way, 
Pralaya shows plainly that there was enough cause for 
it, Pralaya being the proof for it. How ? In Pralaya 
itself, sufficient illustration of what previously existed from 
beginningless time, the cause of which could not be 
ascertained, is fully proved. Else, there would not have 
been sufficient cause for Pralaya. Pralaya did not destroy 
beginningless time. If not, how could effect come 
into play without any cause ? Therefore, we have rightly to 
infer that cause and effect did exist in the interval of time 
between the beginning of creation and its end {i.e., Pralaya ) ; 
just because there existed things unforeseen in Pralaya., 
therefore we have to infer that cause fgr it did exist 
Pralaya, 
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To understand even adikala, we have to infer tlie 
unforeseen causes which existed before in beginningless 
time and thereby seek to establish the causes which 
brought about mahadddi kdraim.^^''- This must be clearly 
said. In ddikdla, nothing could be foreseen. Later on, 
out of the unforeseen causes that existed previously, 
things came into existence, and helped to give rise to 
ddyam. That which previously did not exist later 
came into existence. This is the general saying. I his 
removes the doubt. If so, we ask that which did not 
exist previously, how did it come into existence 
later ? However that may be, it is not questioned how 
that which was not in existence even before the time of 
Pralaya came into existence later. We explain usually 
that which was not in existence previously came into 
existence later. This explanation is objectionable because 
how could it be possible that what never existed before 
should have subsequently come into existence 1 That 
could not possibly be. If there was nothing that could 
as efficient cause [nimitta kdmnd) give rise to the 
existence of everything, though not seen by us, creation 
would not have been possible in the beginning of time. We 
never said for a moment that what we never saw did never 
exist. Then, how is it possible to say that what- 
ever came into existence in the beginning of time 
{Adikala) such as mahadddi, came out of nothing 
as its cause? If creation came into existence in the begin- 
ning, we cannot say, however, it came out of nothing as 
such an assumption would be a clear contradiction, because 
all unforeseen things cannot come within our observation, 
even if we desired. Then, why should we not assume that 
mahadddi came into existence during creation out of some 
unforeseen causes which are not known to us ? As the 
unforeseen causes cannot be closely examined by us, even 

Mahat is the second of the twenty-five elements or tativas 
recognized by the Sankhyas. In Sankhya philosophy, Mahat 
stands for the great principle, the intellect (distinguished from 
MAnas), the gecond of the twentj^-five eleipents above referred to, 
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if we desired, as it is beyond our reach, we have simply to 
grant the existence of the unforeseen causes, in order to 
bring into existence the mahadadi srishti. Then, let it be 
granted that from unforeseen causes only things came into 
existence. We cannot, however, deny that there was 
nothing unseen before, for it is not possible to prove such 
a statement. In order to gain a correct understanding we 
have to lean upon a particular conclusion, which is indispu- 
table in order to establish what we seek to prove. If you 
cannot grant that there existed what was beyond your 
perception, then there would be no cause whatever for 
anything to come into existence. In that case, where is 
any Pralaya at all and where, the proof for it ? Pralaya 
also, in such a case, would be rendered apramdnika and 
would be impossible of belief. Because you did not see it 
with your own eyes. Evefi so, Isvara and others, whether 
they existed or not in Pralaya, cannot be perceived by you 
and even a statement about Pralaya would not stand as 
proved. And so the opponent will have his statement 
disproved. This is what we have to understand. Neces- 
sarily in Pralaya, we have to assume that certain things 
should have existed which were capable of bringing into 
existence creation in the beginning of time. It is thus : The 
creation of the Universe is a series of creations in one 
continuous flow (Visvasantandyam drisya santdna sunyaih 
santdndbhirdrabdhuh santdnatvdt dranlya santdnavat) which 
cannot be understood by those who are devoid of a continu- 
ous flow of perception, and it cannot be realized by them 
how this series of creations came into existence ever since 
the beginning of time ; just as the trees in the forest [dramya 
sanidnavatY*^ form a continuous flow (one succeeding the 
other), so is the universe which forms a continuous flow 
of creations, one following the other. Therefore, even 
the present creation of Brahmdnda came out from the 

It may also be explained in another manner, Aratii being 
interpreted as“ relating to Aratii ”. Araij.i is a piece of wood of the 
Sami tree used for kindling the sacred fire by attrition ; the fire- 
producing wooden stick {Araij,ili agniydnip). 
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embryonic state that existed in Pralaya, out of which it 
came into existence in its pi'esent form. Even though 
it existed for ever, it is said to have existed from the 
beginning. In other words, that which is like a .small 
light has become a big glowing torch. In the same way, all 
these series of generations cannot be rooted out, because they 
still remain in their embryonic state just as a small light 
keeps constantly burning. It is never possible to eradicate 
these little paramdam wholesale at any time, because they 
are capable of coming to life again. If it is assumed that 
they were so eradicated, then, we have to assume again that 
they resumed their existence by the air beginning to blow. 
Even the series of terrestrial globes {b/mgdla) cannot be 
thought of as having been rooted out at any time, because 
of their endless series in existence like particles of glowing 
fire. This phenomenon {kriya)^^s at all times under the 
control of the Supreme Kartru. If so, then, it must be 
agreed to that all dharma and adharma and all cause.s are 
brought to effect by the Supreme Kartru, just as the happi- 
ness or sorrow that attend on the body of Devadatta are 
born of Devadatta’s own peculiar characteristics and his own 
personal endeavours. What all peculiar things Devadatta 
does, owe their origin to his peculiar personal characteristics, 
born of the smell of his previous birth [Srayyadivadityddi 
anumdnena vichitra kdrydnyat/mmpapatyd). According to 
the Sruditxi Jybtishtdmma svargnkdmbyajcJaP"" Vd Brdk- 
mandyavd guret tarn satdmeva yataylt, it has to be un- 

derstood that Devadatta, by reason of his own peculiar qua- 
lities, offers the Jyotisktoma and other sacrifices and attains 
svarga, tic. This is the right way to understand. Now, if 
you think that it is not so — that it is not by his labour that 
Devadatta attains svarga and that he is ignorant of the 
future, then, you will have to answer whether it was possible 
for Devadatta to earn his happiness or sorrow by his own 
special qualities or as the fruit of the series of actions in- 
herited by him {Devadatta iarirdder Devadatta vdesha gmui 

Chch. Uta., VIII. 12. 

VII. 24. 1. 
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janyatvam kim sdkskdi sddhyamuta paramparaydva). It is 
not, however, the first ; because you have not agreed to 
accept that dimrma and adharma which existed previously 
were the ones which impelled Devadatta. And it is also not 
true that the bodily happiness or otherwise of Devadatta was 
not the result of Devadatta’s own labour, just as it was 
seen in Yagnadatta’s instance. It evidently proves itself 
that the results came only out of the labour in previous 
births as the result of the worship offered to deities then. 
It cannot be said that Isvara is responsible for any part of 
the fruits of the actions born of the peculiar characteristics 
of Devadatta. From what is now happening before us we 
are helped to think of what might have been their cause. 
Even the beginning of creation is evidently the result of 
causes unforeseen and antecedent to it and yet we are led 
to think that what did not exist has suddenly come into 
existence. If that is the idea we maintain, there will be 
neither an end to the means to be adopted for sacrificial func- 
tions such as J ybtisktdma^ etc., performed in order to win 
svarga nor an attainment of the objects to be achieved by their 
performance. Having adopted an uncertain procedure 
probably an unintended end will be reached ; for generally if 
the deity that is to be invoked in a particular sacrifice is 
unknown, the result is that svarga and the rest (of the 
salvation) sought for will remain unattained. Therefore to 
attain a correct result, he (the sacrificer) should find 
out all advantageous means by which the attainment 
of svarga, etc., might be enabled to be accomplished. 
If so, then, even to obtain a knowledge of Pralaya, we 
have to seek such correct sources of information as will 
help us to secure its correct meaning without any of 
the existing facts being contradicted. It is thus : we 
cannot say that time was not existing even before Pralaya 
and that the expression “in the beginning” does 
not suggest that time was not in existence previously. 
It is not right to premise that before Brahman came into 
existence there was absolutely nothing like Brahmanatva 
and even if we did so assume, we will have drawn an 
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inference which is liable to doubt. Therefore, it is not 
enough to take into account only the time at which 
Pralaya occurs, because we will not then have taken 
into consideration all the factors then prevailing 
at the time of Pralaya). If we do not so take into 
consideration all the then existing factors at Pnxlayux, 
then we cannot be expected to arrive at a conect 
conclusion. 

In this way, if you say that it would be an error 
if we assumed that there was before Pralaya a Hrahman 
who had neither a beginning nor an end, the reply is 
it is not so. Because, in all Vedantic argument, we 
have to draw an inference. Thus, (to understand the 
position), in the example Parvatb agninuln xtyadau, to 
determine the question whether there is fire {(xgxii) on 
the mountain or not, we lean 'on smoke {dkuina) and 
are thus led to draw the inference that there is fire on 
the mountain. This is the only correct manner of 
determining the truth ; else our inference would be 
thrown away. If it is said that there are other ways of 
determining the existence of fire on the mountain, then, if 
that be so, how can contradiction find place in the argu- 
ment ? If the correct method of reasoning correlating the 
different limbs of the argument is employed, having 
regard to the particularity of time, the very face of the 
contradiction will cease to exist. Putting aside the 
point whether an entity like Brahman {Brahmma vyakie) 
came into existence anew {adyatva), whether it did exist 
without beginning {anadyatva), to prove merely, for the 
time being, the existence of Hiranyagarbha and then 
to say that Hiranyagarbha disappeared in Pralaya can- 
not help the opponent to succeed. By first assuming 
the existence of Brahman, do you also assume that vdva 
existed with all Brahmanda or that it only came into 
existence as the result of a new creation ? Not the first ; 
because it does not answer your purpose. Evidently, it 
is the second ; because you have agreed that at Pralaya, 
everything including Brahm§,jTL(}a went into destruction. 
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If Brahmanda did not exist at first, there can be no Pmlaya 
which could come off at the end. If you say that things 
came into existence in the same way that flies come into 
existence in the fruit of audumbara and fire from the 
internal part of the audumbara^^^'"’ then there would be no 
cause that would give rise to further results and it would 
be just like the sprouting of a cotton plant from a pot 
in which no cotton seed had been planted. Then Time, 
Fire, Rudra, etc. — none of these — should have existed. 
As for the second alternative, there would be no cause 
for Pralaya at all. And the happening of Pralaya itself 
would be impossible of proof. Then, we will have nothing 
whatever to assume, and no kind of existence whatever, 
such as fire, wind, and the series of things, gradually ending 
with darkness and neither tree, mountain nor other object 
left to us, and no Pralc^a whatever — thus landing us in a 
vacuum of nothingness {avayavasunya samayasiddheh). If you 
assume any one of these — of this series of fire, wind and the 
series gradually ending with darkness — you will have 
assumed either all of them to be existing or none at all. 

Fifthly, if the terrestrial globe is assumed to be 
in existence always in a successive series {santana sab- 
dmnbchantl), will we be making an unwarranted stretch in 
our assumption In the first place, there is a way for 
establishing the truth. But then the minute embryonic 
particles forming the ingredients^ as it were, for the 
scattering of the seeds and bringing into existence the next 
creation, will have to be assumed to have existed without 
destruction. Secondly, if not, there is nothing else left to 
lean upon. Seeing these contradictory fallacies, we have 
to ignore all arguments. Therefore, in order to save 
this position, the granting of such an assumption would 
prove ineffectual, inasmuch as the cause which made 
such an assumption possible would be subject to destruction 
and nothing could possibly come into existence anew. 
Thirdly, it would end in a false conclusion {apasiddhdnta). 

.,d?m?z/, Ghurning wood used in the production of sacrificial 
fire. See footnote on page 61^ 
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Gradually, there would be an eradication of all argument. 
Fourthly, it is just like assuming the existence of the 
threads of a cloth when the whole cloth has been destroyed, 
which is an evident wrong deviation {from the tnitli). 
If the minute particles {paramann) from which the 
existence of the world was assumed to have come into 
existence and developed by multiplication, even such 
an assumption would be rendered false and go without 
proof. 

To assume only one of them would be a wrong 
deviation {vyabkicMraJz). A cause for a beginning means 
assuming the existence of a cause for a series ot all 
things existing — fire, wind and the rest of the series 
ending with Pralaya. If we assume that one particle 
came into existence and then multiplied itself into two, 
and then into three and thus in a series of multiples, 
creation came into existence, there will be an occasion 
for a serious objection. Therefore we have to discard 
even the second inference as well. Brahmlnda did exist 
originally and did not come into existence anew (at 
Pralaya). If we agreed to assume its existence, the source 
from which it was brought into existence would be 
subject to destruction in Pralaya. We should construct 
our arguments in such a way as to establish Pralaya 
from proofs obtained from the Agamas. In order to arrive 
at such a conclusion, the chief thing required is to put 
together proofs (from the Scisfras) which do not contradict 
each other. If we did so, one would not be enabled to 
say that some of the proofs adduced are unimportant or 
uncommon. If important links are thus sought to be 
omitted on the plea that they are unimportant or 
uncommon, then, there will occur a renunciation 
of the support sought from the Agamas- This being so, 
how can it be said that you seek your support from the 
Agamas only ? Thus, it is clear that every link of proof 
afforded by the Agamas should be accepted and closely 
followed. In this manner, it having been established with the 
aid of proofs drawn from the Agamas that jlva and Isvara 
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did exist in Pralaya, it follows as equally established that 
the properties of all things in their embryonic form did exist 
in Pralaya {dharmadi satvamapi sadhitam). Else, there will 
be a clear contradiction if we concluded that in Pralaya 
there was only abhava in the form of asat. Having thus 
far maintained one side of the argument, and a cause being 
established, the fact that Prakriti and the rest existed is also 
established {Evamadi karyain paksinkritya sbpadanatva 
sddkane prakrityddi siddhirapi drashtavyeti). In the very 
first Sutra, in order to remove this contradiction of abhdva 
kartrutva and to repudiate it, the an.umd7ia has been clearly 
placed (for correct inference being drawn according to the 
Agamas), The Sutra (propounded by Badarayana) Brisk- 
^ntdbhdvdP^^ clearly lays down the principle that the 
creation of the universe was not the result of abhdva 
kartrutva, for Isvara, the Kartd, did exist in Pralaya. 
Pralaya is the result of the will of the Kartd. Out of 
his free will, Pralaya took shape, just as we assume that 
a piece of • cloth or some such thing (patddau) had a 
maker. In all places wherever ellipses are to be filled in, the 
filling in should be done in such a way as to remove contra- 
diction. If we assume that abhdva existed in Pralaya and 
then proceed by admitting mahadddi came into existence, 
this very assumption would be a clear contradiction of the 
actual existence of matter in embryonic form, which will have 
to be doubted. In order to completely expel such a doubt, 
the expression sarvatra is used .... By the word kartd we 
have to understand that he is a Buddhimdn, i.e., the knower 
of all things. If you assume otherwise, one who begins to 
argue, leaning on abhdva kartrutva, will surely fall into 
contradiction and fail to arrive at a sound conclusion 
{Abhdvakartrutvavddindm pratisiddha sddhanatdprasangdt). 
There will be no use arguing with such a person. Where 
is the objection (to the above statement) ? There is no 

The reference is to I. 1. 1. The discussion referred to in it 
is one relating to Brahman and not abhdva. The Sutras propound 
a jigndsa about Brakmau and not about abhdva. Tht word Brahman 
mclvLd,^s Brah7nasvarupa{Kartd)yAgamaSy Vedas, etc. 
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ground whatever to infer kartruiva in abhava. The STUm 
Drisktdntdbkavaf^'^ clearly meets the opponent’s doubt. 
And this again is amply proved in the Subra, Sva/>a/cs/M 
ddskdchcha.^^'^ In fact, this Sutra becomes the commentary 
for the previous Sutra. This lays down the procedural 
order to be followed. We should never be at variance 
with the truth of the statement in the Bdstras which .says 
kdryatvdt ghatavat, i.e., chetana kartrutva exists always 
as is seen in ghata. The destruction of ebefana should 
be understood in the same way as a gkala shf)uld be 
when it is destroyed. We should not doubt the fact that 
without chetana kartrutva, it is possible to create as 
is seen in the bringing into existence of a paUi ipafdt- 
pattivat). If we agreed to the proposition that the ghaUi is 
destroyed, it should not be assumed that we have agreed 
to the (other) proposition that the maker of the ghata is 
(also) destroyed. There is no reason whatever to think of 
the destruction of chetana kartrutva in our argument. It is 
our duty now to discuss and prove whether the chetana kart- 
rutva existed quite intact or not in Pralaya. It is generally 
seen that even though all the plants die out in the dry season, 
soon after a time we notice sprouts coming up, thereby 
proving that there were the seeds that had nt^t been j)er- 
ceived. From this phenomenon, we cannot assume and 
premise that at the destruction of the threads of the cloth the 
cloth could come into existence again (of their own accord). 
When the world comes to perish at the occurrence of Pra- 
laya, it cannot be assumed that the Great Maker as well as his 
kartrutva have also perished. He had still his kartrutva 
existing in himself. We cannot say for a moment that the 
Maker and his kartrutva originated afresh. Such an 
assumption would be wrong. In order to refute such 

II. 1. 9. "ihe text of the Sutra is : — Natu drishtantdbfuivdt 
(Not so; as there are parallel instances). 

II. 1. 10. This Sutra may be thus rendered: “And on 
account of the objections to his view”. It immediately follows 
Natu drishfantabkavat, and is referred to below as explanatory of 
the latter. 
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an idea, and to establish that even in Pralaya the Maker and 
his kartrutva did exist and there was no annihilation of the 
Maker and his kartruiva, the expression asat (a+sai)^^^ in 
the Sutras, Asaditichhina praiishedha mdtratzidt {II. 1. 7) 
and nine other Sutras in the Asadadhikdranam has been 
used. It is very easily inferred that such a state of 
annihilation could not have been possible. It is for this 
reason that the next Sutra Drishtdntdbhdvdt was enunciated 
by the Sutrakara, to drive home the fact that kartrutva 
did exist in Pralaya. Nor could it be a fact. If annihi- 
lation had been agreed to by the Sutrakara, it would not 
have been possible for him to prove the kartrutva of 
Isvara {Isvarasya jagatkartrutvam) from the annihilated 
stage and it would also go against his own utterance 
{ukta viruddham). The Sutra Sdstrayonitvdt (I. 1. 3) 
also strongly refutes the«existence of such an annihilated 
state and argues strongly against such an idea. Inferen- 
tial premises must be supported by correct proofs so as to 
lead to the existence of the Maker and his kartrutva. The 
existence of the Maker at all times was never for a moment 
doubted by the Sutrakara nor has he doubted the existence 
of his kartrutva at all times. What is the purpose of our 
going in quest of the proofs provided by the Agamas by 
inferential premises ? It is only to establish the existence 
of Isvara — and his kartrutva at all times — that we seek for 
aid in the Agamas. If it were not so, there would be no 
necessity to begin such a discussion, if the proofs in the 
Veda would not establish the existence of Isvara and his 
kartrutva at all times. Such a jigndsa would be fruitless 
and it were well it had not been begun (at all). Then, what 
should we do ? The only answer is that Agamas alone should 
help to clear our doubt and on the clear proofs afforded 
by them we have to lean and agree to. If we, after discussion, 
understand correctly the meaning of the Sruti text Yatovd 
imdni bhutdni jdyante iti,^^^ etc., and agree to its con- 
clusion, then there would be no further cause for us to doubt 
The •word Asat denotes the great Avyakict a.^ 
pzf((. UM., Ill, T 
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the existence of Isvara and his kartnitva at all times and 
there would be no cause for any contradiction to arise. 
Thus, from correct inferential premises, we have proved 
beyond all doubt that the creation of vdva never came out 
of abhdva karirutva. Having assumed the doubtful argu- 
ment that the visva was created from abhdva Icarfru/va, 
we have arrived at the correct proof that the creation of 
vi&va is only possible with Isvara karbniiva and his existence 
at all times (Isvara kartrukatvam samarthitam). b'rt un 
the same conclusion is met the opponent’s argument and 
the objection against it in the next Su/m, Tarkdpra- 
tist/idnddapi anyatkdnumeyamiii chedevaiNapyan i niidksha 
prasangak (II. 1. 12). 

Because discussion of one kind has not jn-oved profit- 
able, if another indefinite kind of inference is had recourse 
to, away from the provision of the Agamas, the argument will 
be driven away from the one position tliat would lead to 
salvation [anirmdksha prasaa gah) ■ This is the explanation 
for the objection. The Sutra states that when a start (in 
discussion) is made on the basis of a certain inference, in 
keeping with the Agamas, if one happens to arrive at a 
difficulty (in the purvapakska), he should not at once 
jump into several other kinds of inferences, exceeding the 
provisions of the Agama^ for fear the purvapakska discus- 
sion will not lead us into a correct siddJmnta, and thus fail in 
helping to attain at our object. Generally, the purvapakska 
starts on account of certain doubts that could not be cleared 
from the proofs (pramdna) put forward by us ; wc have to 
arrive at the siddkmia by closely examining such proofs 
which could be harmonised and which could help us to arrive 
at a correct conclusion. Inferences themselves cannot l>e 
final proofs. Why? Because, if one inference fails, we should 
not think we can at once start off with another inference. 
What is an inference and what are its limits ? We should 
not premise things that are unnecessary, untrue or ungranted 
by the Agamas, for we cannot get acceptable proofs from the 
Agamas for them nor can we agree to them. Nowhere 
is it found justified th^t when an argument that has been 
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started, on certain premises, is found to be inconvenient, 
that we should issue forth with another mode of argument, 
contrary to the original one {na tarkbnummmi bhidyata., 
iti). You should not say that the new method of argu- 
ment is more profitable and that it is possible to gain 
proof for it. Why? Because logic did not establish 
the original argument {tarkdpmtiskpidnai). And so, we 
have had to seek some (other) kind of solution. No- 
body has prevented us from seeking out the solution at 
hand. It is said that through discussion and inferences, 
you have to prove and arrive at the conclusion, removing 
the doubt. Therefore this mode of endeavouring to subsist 
in different receptacles of argument {vyadhikarand) by 
changing from inference to inference, one contrary to the 
other, is not seen in the Agama. Just because the first 
method of argument pro-^ed a failure, that we should start 
off a contrary one is not permissible. It is to remind one 
of this provision that the Sutrakara sets down this Sutra. 
Discussion {iarka), according to the Agama, should never 
change from one mode of argument to another. Or, if one 
inference does not help to put forth a correct argument to 
establish the truth, the most suitable thing to do is to 
find out proofs which will best harmonise with the Agama. 
(That is, the inference should not question the Agama, 
which has for its sheet-anchor the pervasion of the Brah- 
man ; an argument that controverts Paramesvara vydpti 
ends as apratishthita farka.).^^'- How could an argument 
become untrustworthy {apramdna) ? By its inability to arrive 
at a correct conclusion and by its being obliged to draw 
inferences to the contrary. This is how it should be 
understood — the apratishtka character of the argument. It is 
to clear up this doubt that the Sutrakara has laid down 
this Sutra, so that no one may fall into this blunder and 
invariably to find out such proofs which would satisfy the 
Agamic standpoint. Therefore, the searching of proofs for 
an argument means the comprehension of the Agama 
(standpoint). Therefore, the latter part of the Sutra 

VnsUble logic or reasoning ; hence unprofitablej useless, 
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{anyathmmnlyamiticMt, etc.) lays down clearly that sucli a 
constant change of arguments from one to another leads to 
fruitless discussion and ends in the putting oif of the 
attainment of mokska. Agama is fixed as the only means 
of obtaining correct pramaria. In order to lay full .stress 
on accepting Agamic proofs as the sole truth, the com- 
mentator (Anandatirtha) uses the expression akshajagania 
muldsya in the later half of the verse (in his .-luai'ya- 
kkydna)p"^- thereby meaning that just as the axle of a 
wheel is to the wheel itself as a pivot, so the Agdina is 
the chief pivot on which all arguments by the aid ()f /arLi, 
should be made to turn by the drawing of inferences. 
If Agama is thus accepted, there will be encountered no 
contradiction and the truth will be established. I'he 
chief point in view is that all inferences to be drawn 
should be authoritative and agreeable to the AgamaP'*'^ 
What the Sutrakara means is this : — ^Whatever was drawn 
as inference with the given data, must be proved by the 
S-gamic proofs, so as to harmonise the argument witli p tk^/ta 
linga vydptimatva. In this lies the skill of the argumentator 
as to how he searches into the Bdstras to establish the irrefu- 
table truth of the inference. If not, his tarka, being away 
from the Agamic proofs, can never establish the truth (of the 
inference). Therefore, it is only through the Agamic 
pramdna that we can establish the truth of the inference. 

What is the purpose of our making an inference } It is 
only to seek the truth by the help of Agamic jiroofs. 
First, in order to find it out, we start by making an inference 
from the given data. With the help of it, how can we arrive 
at a correct result, if we do not closely follow the Agama 
and select proofs that will help to harmonise with the 
inference? No hwn {ParmaSdvd) ever tries to go against 
its will into the gaping mouths of a wolf, if it wants to get 

See ArimydMyam (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, page 177): 
Agamanugrahalhwve naiarkasyatpratishthitafy | Akshajagama mulakyha- 
syddevdsya praiishthitaJk W 

All discussion is subject to tlic 4octriiic Pakshd lmg 4 

vydpi. 
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away from it. The very fact that it cannot thus save itself 
is evidence enough for the opposite view. Secondly, even 
if we assume the contrary as a fact and proceed to argue, 
saying that the first inference was a wrong one, then 
what follows ? In such a case, both the inferences will be 
rendered wholly groundless. Thus arise a series of contra- 
dictions between one set of proofs and another and 
the doubts relating to the proofs themselves become 
obstructed, the one to the other, and go uncleared. 
It is not infrequently so. Therefore the first aim of the 
argumentator should be to determine the meaning of the 
Agama^ in order to obtain a path with its aid. The second 
point one has to keep in view is whether a statement is in 
accordance with Agamic proof or if not, how could such a 
proof be available in the Agama and how is it to be made 
available. This should Se the aim of the argumentator. 
At all times, he will necessarily find the proof fully support- 
ed by the Agama, because Agama stands for the Sdstra 
just as the axle-wheel stands to the wheel itself. The 
established truth will be such a one that it could withstand 
any kind of refutation and the opponent will be successfully 
beaten down. There cannot be two opposing proofs for 
arriving at one established truth, for that would result 
in inconsistency. If every kind of inference can help us to 
arrive at a final conclusion, whether with or without the aid 
of the Agama, then every one will think that all the inferences 
thus drawn are unfounded. In order to save us from this 
position, the Sutrakara has definitely laid down in the 
Sutra that this is the only way to draw an inference. 
Else the arguments by which such contradictory con- 
clusions are reached will result in the failure to realize 
moksha {Evam anirmoksha prasangak). And this is 
clearly pointed out in the Sutra. Therefore, we should 
understand that all inferences drawn should be autho- 
ritative and subject to proof from the Agama. The 
inference drawn should be such a one that no opponent could 
oppose it from the Agamic standpoint and it should be free 
from flaws, judged from the position taken by the Agama. 

40 ^ ? 
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If one step of the proof fails to harmonise with the 
then the whole of the proof will, from the point of view of 
A.gama, fail to be authoritative. Also, it will be subject to 
Agamic refutation. If one correct method is not properly 
followed throughout, then the inference drawn will ikA only 
have failed to establish the truth but also it will have repulsed 
itself. Some commentators have coupled this Sutra with 
Sutras like Navilakshanatvdt (II. 1. 4), etc., and 
have thus tried to establish that the world is a material 
cause for Brahman for purposes of creation. If this is 
conceded, Prakrityadkikarana becomes superrogatory. 
For which reason, they split the Sutra into two parts and 
treat the first part Tarkdpratishlhdtidt as describing the 
conclusion [siddhdntatayd varjmyanti). The commentator 
(Anandatirtha) opposes this view. Because the questions 
arise (1) whether the argument '’has failed and further 
argument is impossible of being adduced ; or (2) whether 
the argument cannot find sufficient Agamic proof to support 
it ; or (3) whether it indicates the inadequacy of search into 
the Agama for the requisite proof. The answer to the first 
question is hidden in the question itself. This is in fact so 
(i.e., implicit in it). Because one who attaches himself to 
Sankhya philosophy does not admit that he has failed in 
his argument, even though he fails to secure Igaraic support 
and does not mind it. In his own opinion, he does not 
desire to retrace his steps to obtain a connection for fear 
his opinion may prove redundant. In his opinion, he 
thinks that the Sutra Bdstraydnitvdt (I. 1. 3) is explained 
clearly by the subsequent Sutras, Ikshiternliabdam (I. 1. 5), 
etc. zxA Anumunikamapy&keshdmiti (I. 4. 1), etc. The second 
standpoint is also objected to on the ground that Agama 
being like an axle-pole {akshajd) for all its proofs, in 
order to get at it, we have to search how far the kartrutva 
of Parabrahman is proved and select such proofs in support 
of the inference drawn. There must not be the slightest 
room for the opponent to refute. This the Sutrakara 
points out and indicates how to draw the inference and how 
to select Agamic proofs free from flaws. When the SutrakSra 
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has himself thus shown the method of selecting the Agamic 
proofs according to the Brahma Mhnamsa Sdstra, how can 
one say that the Sutrakara has not himself established the 
truth by the method of discussion [iarka) employed by him 
and how can it be open to objection ? Of course one set of 
commentators do blame another set of commentators. 
Notwithstanding their objections, an argument correctly 
put forward, and directly in search of the truth accord- 
ing to the Agama, cannot be said to have gone 
off unestablished from the right path. Such an argument 
cannot be easily discarded. Accordingly, the Sutra 
briefly means : no tarka can be easily discarded which 
supports an inference established by Agamic proofs 
intended to postulate the all-pervasive kartrutva of Para- 
brahman ( Vydptyddimatvhia prd-mdnydprdnimiya karanct). 

Proceeding, he comnifents on the next S’w/ra, Etena iishtd 
parigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). In order to prove con- 
clusively that the truth underlying Sruti texts should be 
admitted in their entirety, Sruti texts do not as between 
themselves contradict each other. They cannot each of 
them be refuted with the aid of others. But all of them 
should be interpreted harmoniously as a whole for arriving 
at the truth. Tarka should be so used that a harmonious 
interpretation is arrived at and that in a manner not 
inimical to the Agama. This is the gist of the Sutra, 
Etma sisktdparigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). From 
the above {Sutra), the remaining {Sruti texts) which 
had proved unacceptable to certain wise commentators, 
have also been commented upon (here). In this Sutra 
(II. 1. 12), the Sutrakara says that he has taken 
into consideration what has been left out by wise com- 
mentators and has commented without reserve on the 
true import of all Sruti texts, including those which 
have proved unacceptable to them. Some commenta- 
tors comment like this : By the expression Etena in 
the Sutra they refer back to the Sutras, Navilakshanatvdt 
(II. 1. 4), etc,, which are not to the point. Thus, they 
accept to a certain extent the meaning of the Upanishadic 
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texts, so far as it helps to put forth their argument and 
leave away the rest, for fear of meeting with contradiction. 
They also have been considered as useful to the argument 
and commented upon in this Sutra, as it is adduced to 
be important by such writers as Manu, Vyasa and other 
commentators. These latter eminent men have taken the 
Sruti texts as a whole in supporting the anvddi Mramr rnda 
by the Vaiseshikas. That has here been contradicted. 
Let us first consider their doubts and their reasoning. 
The seeking of a solution for this is by means of 
application by analogy {atide^a)d^* There are, it is said, 
two sets of argumentators — the Sankhyas who hold to the 
doctrine Niriivaratva and the Vaiseshikas who hold to the 
SUvaraiva. It is fitting that both these contrarieties .should 
be considered. Some hold a view opposed to the granting 
of jagatkdrafiaiva to Brahman. But the Sankhyas refuse 
to concede the very existence of a Brahman. The one 
question that has led to differences of opinion among 
Vedantins as between themselves is the granting of 
jagatkdranatva to Brahman. Even the views of those 
opposing the granting of jagatkdrayiatva to Brahman have 
been taken into consideration. Vaiseshikas > though they 
grant the existence of Brahman and concede that the 
jagat is the nimitta kdraria, do not agree to the jagat 
being updddna kdrana. There is thus a little difference 
of opinion here. Hence the use of the word Ushta — 
a part of the Sruti remaining unaccepted by the 
Vaiseshikas. Satkaryavadins, who accept the Srutis 
in their totality, need not be considered here, as they 
do not fall under the category of Hshta parigrakas. If 
they are also to be included in this connection, the 
argument will become too elaborate and become rambling 
{viparivartasydt). In such a case, we would have to 
consider the performance of sacrifices and the pain 

Atide^a is of five kinds : Sastratideia, Kdryatidehi, NimittM- 
desa, Vyapadetdtideia TiSid Ritpdtideia. Atideia is usually expressed 
by words showing likeness or resemblances, .such as iva, vat, 
sadruta, etc. 
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inflicted on animals thereat. This is held over only to 
save a lengthy argument in which the Veda could be 
shown to support the position that no pain is inflicted 
on the animals offered as sacrifices. Multiplying arguments 
on this scale is not our purpose. Principles and rules 
are numerous. How can this Sutra be limited in its 
application ? The Sutra aims only at disowning the 
attitude of the two sets of argumentators to a certain 
extent, by agreeing to the principle half way, as convenient 
to them, and disagreeing from the remainder. With a 
view to reject the wrong comment and impress on the 
mind the correct interpretation, this Sutra has been 
enunciated. Chief among those who have departed from 
the correct interpretation, in our opinion, are those 
who have assigned kartrutva to abhava and to jagat 
the kartrutva of jlva and the rest. The latter point is 
also in the remaining part of their argument. By using 
the expression api vyakhyata, it is indicated that all such 
arguments as these, which have been left out of account 
by them, though they are part of the VMa, have been consi- 
dered by the Sutrakara. Though rejected by them, they are 
still part of the Veda and so have had to be considered, as 
they cannot disappear from the Veda because they have been 
rejected by one set of commentators. The VMa admits jlva, 
pradhmta, satkala and svabhava and the arguments which 
support them, and these we have acknowledged according 
to this Sutra. The expression Ushta in the Sutra also 
includes the argument about Brahma-karana-vada. 

This, some argumentators have not acknowledged. 
In leaving aside this part of the argument, they still hold 
on to the abkava kartruvada. This, again, is explained by 
means of application by analogy {atidesa) and proved. 
The word biskta has, therefore, been used in the Sutra. 
In order to set out clearly the doubts of those commen- 
tators which made them disagree to that portion of the 
tattva, the expression Ushta has been used in the Sutra, 
thus helping to prove by referring to the contrary views 
held by them. It is not to help their disagreement but to 
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clearly explain the real meaning of the Vedic expression 
zud to t?>t2ih\[sh. \h& bhava kariruvada. Some of the com- 
mentators referred to support the argument fvva pradhana 
vOida and try to establish ctscit kartriikatva. It is not right. It 
has been clearly proved in the foregoing Su,tra and rcjecled. 
It is unnecessary to refer to it here to avoid repetition. 
The Sruti toxts Tan ntano kurute, etc., are strong proofs 
that manas (mind) is only one of the seats in bring- 
ing about an action into existence and therefore manas 
cannot be called as asat or abhdva. We must understand 
it in the manner we have explained in the previous Snfra., 
Asaditichhtna pratishklha mdiratvdi. From the expression 
pratishedhamdtni used in the Siiim, it is to be clearly 
understood that asai cannot be the agent nor can Par/rn/m 
be ascribed to it.®®'"-'’® In order to instruct clearly that asa/ 
which ends in sunydt cannot possess any agency, the 
expressions pratishedkajndtra, etc., were used in the SxUra. 
Also, the Smii texts Akasmddidam dvinislt iti, etc.”'*^ 
[This (universe) came into being accidentally] declare that 
without mind {mandvind), asat would be merely mnya and 
nothing could have come into existence. So that it comes 
to mean this : in the foregoing argument, it was proved that 
abhdva could not have been the cause for the universe 
coming into existence ; now, it is proved that mnya is 
not capable of bringing anything into existence. Abkfiva is 
thus synonymous with mnya. What was said before is that 
nothing could come into existence without kartrutva — and 
now it is afifirraed that a kartru is of the utmost necessity. 
Asath-as no kartrutva assigned to it {Le., to create the 
world, etc.). The statement that asat has no kartrutva 
assigned to it is not one made by the commentator. This 
has been said above. Yet there is no punarukti dosha 
here. Because it is made by the commentator with the 
object of anticipating the objection of the opponent and 

oso.oc word should be understood as as in the 

words of the Sntti text: ASabda asparSa arupa avyaya agandha 
{Katha Upa.All.lh). 

^^Rig-VUa,l.\.l. 
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answering it in advance and for laying bare the proofs 
that could be adduced from the Agamas. It is only to 
prove these aspects of the matter, viz., asat {abkdva) kartru- 
vdda ; bhdvasya kartrutvam and kartrutvam vino, no, kdryar 
sya utpattih, that the discussion of the matter has been 
brought up and the doubts cleared. 

Therefore never think of abhdva as possessing kartrutva 
— abhdva kartrutva ; nor of creation of the universe by fiva. 
Of course, Sruti texts like, Jivdt bhavanti bkutdnip^^ Pra- 
dhdnddidam utpa^inamp^^ Akasmddidam dvirdsit iti, etc.,®*’® 
support only bhdva kartrutva and not abkdva kartrutva, just 
as for example, ghata dadhi, kantaka taikshnya, etc. These 
examples are illustrative of the truth of the Sruti texts. 
Jlvas and others cannot counteract the innate qualities of 
things — the piercing quality of the thorn, etc., or the 
agency required for placing the curds in a ghata. If 
we say that jlvas and others can counteract the innate 
qualities of things, our words will prove untrue. The above- 
quoted examples are intended to illustrate the character- 
istics of asatva and achUanatva. Do you then say that asat 
kdranatva cannot be attributed to asat or is it that you attri- 
bute to asat akartrutva also ? It is not the first ; because 
the examples above quoted contradict it (such a position). 
Nor is it the second ; because we do not attribute kartrutva 
to abhdva. The expression kartrutva should everywhere be 
understood as carrying with it the sense of {i.e., as implying) 
kdranatva also. From this it should not, however, be under- 
stood that Isvara, by reason of his possessing kdranatva, 
would create jlvas afresh at creation, because they 
have existed at all times. By a fresh creation of visva, there 
is no contradiction of the previous conclusion {i.e., that 
Pralaya does not mean complete annihilation of kdrya ^.xx6. 
kdrana, but it is only development into srishti oi what 
existed in the embryonic form at Pralaya). The jlvas 
themselves do not know what all have been existing which 


jRig-Veda, IX. 96. 5. 
Iiig-Veda,l.l.l. 


950 


BhagavatarYl. 11. 
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causes them to come into existence as helps at creation. 
This aspect of the matter has already beeen agreed to 
(by us). The jivas cannot avail themselves of opportu- 
nities of knowing all those materials that cause the bring- 
ing about of their creation, as they are unable to know them. 
The kartru himself knows the causes of snshti as 
evidenced by the Agamas. The Sruits refute uncontra- 
dictingly the pradhana-karana-vada and subscc(uenlly 
establish SUvara Sankhya, doctrine. And therefore there 
is no contradiction meant here. Whatever it may be, the 
right of prohibition is not in Pradkma and the rest of 
them, because they are acheiana. If we still hold and 
argue that they have such a power, then it results in 
uncertainty {amkmtika, vdda)P'^^ And further it ends in 
yuktivirddha, i.e.^ becomes opposed in reasoning to the purva- 
paksha ; and this has been pointed «ut briefly in the words 
pratishddhamdtdratvdt and drishtdnidP/idvdt. I'urther, fronr 
the Sutras, Svapaksha ddshdchcha and drishtdntdd/idvdi, the 
argument becomes unsupported by authority {apnluinni- 
katva), and therefore your doubts are cleared from your 
own words. It makes no difference to us — your raising 
this point. It is the same as before, i.e., as if you had not 
put it forward [AvisUhitassanidjiah). And this is how 
we have proved by analogy {atidUa). {Kdmnalva to Brah- 
man has not been assigned groundlessly.) Further, verily 
if you ask again how it could be contradictory if we argued 
that the possesses the and how it could be 

yukti viruddha, our reply is that the very fact that there 
was causation for every thing, leaves no room for any- 
thing to be made afresh by the jlva, for it is said akrufam iii, 
nothing is made newly that did not exist previously. And 

Uncertainty ; being not to the point. Anckantika is the name 
given to one of the five main divisions of Mivabhma (fallacies) 
otherwise called savyabluchara. It is of three kinds (i) Sadhaniiia^ 
where the is found both in the and vipaksha^ the 

argument, therefore, being too general ; (ii) Asddhdraua^ where the 
hetu\% in the paksha alone, the argument being not general enough ; 
(iii) which embraces every known thing in the paksha^ 

the argument being non-conclusive. 
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therefore the panchami [vibhakti) is used to denote that nothing 
was created afresh [ach&ianadakrutamcha drishtva). The eva 
sabda denotes that there could be no doubt whatever [asan- 
digdha) as to the existence of the j%va at the time of Pralaya. 
If any doubt had been entertained, the panchami would not 
have been used. The jwas also were never made {akrutatvd) 
but they existed. They existed with the mahat (the great 
principle), etc. Hence it is thzt panchami ha.s been used. The 
mahat includes all jlvas ; therefore it is that mahai s function 
is the causing of creation. Mahadddi also have to be actually 
taken to be like /was. But mahadddi axe not achetana. It 
would be wrong to suppose that pradhana is capable of 
action — because it is only an achltana vastu. In the same 
way it is wrong to suppose that asat is capable of action — 
though it is a vastu, it is only like a pot, an achUana vastu. 
However, it has already keen agreed to that srishti comes 
into being only for the sake of jlvas and pradhdna also is 
brought into creation as updddna kdrana in order to help 
the /was. In order to denote that these /was are devoid of 
independence, and are always subject to Parabrahman, this 
Sutra has been enunciated. Therefore, the argument is not 
unwarranted. Verily if it is said that /was also were made 
by Isvara just as any other vastu, we have to say “ It is not 
so,” for it is not right to apply such an argument in the 
case of Isvara. Because Sruti texts like Sa idam sarvam- 
asru/ata iti,^'^" etc., clearly declare that Isvara being above 
all did create mahat, etc., under his supreme control. But 
to interpret Sruti texts like these in any other manner 
without understanding them correctly, would land us in an 
unwarranted stretch of the argument, would affect the 
inferential premise as to kartrutva and kdranatva of Brah- 
man, and would render us unauthoritative. Thus, this 
matter has, in the light of your objections, been dis- 
cussed without varying the meaning of the Sruti 
texts and displaying any bias, and brought to a con- 
clusion. Sruti teyds like Jwdtbhavanti bhutdni iti,^^^ etc., 

CAch. Upa., VII. 1. 26. ~ ~ 

ms-V-eda, l'L.^<6.h. 
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clearly denote the superiority of Parabrahman in his M.-Trv/- 
pradhana in respect of all kartrutva, he being the Supreme. 
And the term '' jwa" wherever used in SruH te.xts like 
those referred to above, should be understcx.id Lo mean Para- 
brahman; any other interpretation will end in contradicting 
other Sruti texts like Ndmdni sarvdui yarndvikanti ///,'•*'’* etc. 
Verily if it is assumed that ordinary jlvas arc capable of 
creating, then, such a view would go against the exairijde 
quoted in Sricti texts that earth by itself cannot Irecome 
ghata (without a kaytru) and thus such a view l)ecome.s 
contradicted. Sruti texts like Nmyatd'sti fairSi if ip'-'' etc., 
clearly prove that the Supreme Brahman is the only Airfru 
and independent and above alt. This has been .sui'fuaently 
proved by the examples set out above and this is tlie only 
way to arrive at a reasonable and satisfactory conclusion. 
By this argument we have rejected every ki:id cjf trick 
[upddki) that has been directed against it. Generally 
are devoid of svatantra, just as the earth i.s incajxilDle of 
becoming a by itself ; and therefore the svafanfra of 
Parabrahman is rendered manifest and placed beyond all 
attack. Thus everything has been rendered clear. 

Commenting later, on the Sutra, A/;iwudmryap rd<~m- 
danyathdchdpi ddsakiiavMitvamiidhiyalyrd?. (If. 3. -K)), 
Jayatirtha directly meets by anticipation tlie criticism 
(adverted to by Sripati) that the Bhtidins zre afyitnfaydr 
ghatapatavddmak. In doing so, he begins by stating that 
some (commentators) amplify this Sutra by suggesting that 
jwa is an amm of Paramatman. This amki is indeed 
beginningless. Paramatman is also beginningless. These 
are (individually) not capable of being divided. The Sruti 
terms tfnexo. achcMdyatvdtd^'^ Both cannot be localized in a 
particular spot. Just like gJiata, the jlva is subject to 
anityatva, i.e., to changes in form. What then is the signi- 
ficance of the terms Abhimtatva and Bkhmatva ? In this 

““ 6'?'K?«Vas quoted by Anandatirtha. 

as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

So also iu the Cf. Bhagavad-Gtta, ll. 24, Achtki~ 

dyoyam adahyoyani akledyb aidshya cha^ ziCv 
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connection, it has to be remarked BkMa is only condi- 
tionaP®’’^ {aupadhika) while Abheda is natural {svdbkdvika). 
This iipddhi (this conditional existence), which, some say, is 
avidyd, is without beginning {anddya) and is indescribable 
{anirvdckya), while others opine that it is real and due to in- 
ternal attachment {Satyamevdntahkaranddikam iti). Why is 
this difference in opinion ? Because there are Sruti texts like 
Dvd S7iparnaii Nityb 7iityd-ndm etc., signifying 

BJieda] and there are other Sruti texts like Tattva- 
masi Aham Brahmdsmi etc., which signify 

Abheda. It cannot be said in regard to one single 
fwa by itself {Ekasya jlvasya Brah7nanah iti) that 
it bears, in regard to Brahman, the relationship of 
Bheda and Abheda. Such a statement should be appli- 
cable to all {jlvas). For which reason, certain commentators 
postulated that fivas that attain to Brakmatva, some 
can be Brahnaddsa and some others Bj'akmakitava. 
This does not seem to be right. If it were so, what 
is the kind of Abh&da that they postulate in regard 
to Brahmaddsas} Is it of a primary or of a secondary 
nature, implying, by way of illustration, only a similarity 
etc., between the two — jiva and Brakma^i {sddrusyddilakska- 
nah) ? If it is alleged to be the first ii.e., primary), it has 
to be discarded ; because the expression api in the Sutra 
postulates that much of relationship between the jlva and 
the Brahman and no more. That is, in its essence abheda 
is meant only to stress bheda {Tatpakshb mukhydbheda 
pakshah). Jlva, on account of upddhi, is, even in mbksha, 
different from Brahman {/Ivasya aupddhika eva para- 
mdtmano bhedali). Those who argue abheda as svdbhdvika 
in jnukti argue out in effect only bheda and not abheda 
{Abhedastu svdbhdvika iti vadatd muktau bheddbkdvb 

'"'^.That is, pertaining to attributes or properties ; ah effect 
produced. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Katka Upa., V. 13. 

^^i Chch. upa., VI. Z. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. A. 10. 
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vdichya}^- Xo suggest th3.t in. mukti the /ivn is possessed 
of ci/vidvOi but free from antakkci'ycijici, is conticiij' to the 
previously quoted Sniti texts, because these plainly enun- 
ciate that even in mukti, jlva and Brahman are different. 
Accordingly as it is against the pramdms, it is lit to 
abandon this standpoint (that the dAeda postulated is of the 
primary kind). If it is alleged to be the second (or 
secondary kind), it also deserves to be rejected, Irecause 
the /Im being achetana, AbAeda indicates only the wnA/ds 
distinctive feature of similarity with Brahman (stldmsyaw 
iti upalaksAanamf'^'^ as compared with those who have not 
attained that state. It is clear from this that the superiority 
of Brahman stands out of itself unaffected ( Tab firadAdiia- 
katvddyaplti drasAtavyam). If AbAeda is agreed to, how 
is it possible, then, to accept the opposite of it (:vb., 
BAMcPj ? Accordingly it is mee^ to repudiate it. If it 
is said that AbAeda prevails only in cases of certain 
people who attain to mukti from samsdra, even this is 
opposed utterly to reason. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
theory that BhJeda and AbAeda prevail as between jlva 
and Brahman, would also be opposed to Sruti texts. 
Because Bh&ddbheda means BAedmasaAito bAeda, />., 
AbAeda that exists along with BAeda {BAedeuasaAiio BAedd 
BAeddbhedak.) Nowhere could such a relationship {BMda- 
bhedd) be said to exist. Without such a joint existence 
(of BAeddbheda), it is improper to enumerate the second 
{AbAeda) with the first {i.e., BAeda) {m upasankAyaiavya). 
While there is no such real collective existence (of 
{BAeda and AbAeda), there can be no such thing in existence 
as BAeddbAeda {samuddyamrute nakecAii bAeddbAedo ms/i). 
Therefore, there being no existence without its natural 

Upalakshamm ■■ A mark, characteristic or cli.stinctive feature. 
Implying something that has not been actually expre.sscd ; impli- 
cation of something in addition or any similar object where only 
one is mentioned. The idea seems to be that Abheda indicates only 
a partial or one-sided similarity and in that respect is only a 
distinctive mark of a jim in mukti. Hence the word sddniiya is 
used to indicate “ likeness,” “ resemblance,” or “ similarity 
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characteristics, there can be no such thing as AbhMa 
{svagu7mdln vind abhedd -itdsti). Accordingly, the charac- 
teristics of flva and Brahman are natural to each of the 
two and cannot be harmonised {Etena j%va Brahmand 
bheddbkedau dvdvapi svdbhdvikau). Bkeda is not a thing 
that has been fettered by the upddhi termed avidyd and 
the like {natu bhedd' vidyddyupddhi 7iibandhanah). And 
therefore even in mdksha, BMda prevails, and we reject 
Ab/teda in mukti^ as propounded by the Yddava Prakdia, 
because it is clearly contrary to Bheda vachanas (found 
in the Snips) [Aid muktdvapi Bkedasadbkdvdi ndsmdkam 
Tmiktabheda vacha7ta virddha iti vadaTz yddava prakdsdpi 
Ttirastah). The expressions kvachit and kmachii^'^'^ 
occur here and there (in arguments of this nature) but 
they are opposed to a large number of Sruti texts (visesha 
Snip virddhat). While fhere is nothing like Bheddbheda 
existing between j%va and Brahman, how then could the 
Bheddbheda Snip texts been brought out by way of 
illustration to explain the Sutra ? The answer is that 
Badarayana has explained the Sruti texts (referred to) 
from his own point of view in this Sutra. Sruti texts 
declare only Bheda and describe the distinctive features 
of Bheda and Abheda that are generally found in jlva 
and Brahman {UpalakshaTiametat Bheda srutayabcfia 
ityapi drashtavyam). Because each of these belongs to 
his own (respective) am^a. This is how the Sutra has 


Yadava Prakada : — The work of Yadava Prakasa is referred 
to by Ramanuja in his Sri Bhdshya. He is taken as typical of those 
who propound the view that “ the general cause, i.e.. Brahman, is 
pure Being in which all distinctions and changes such as being an 
enjoying subject, and so on, have vanished, while however it is 
endowed with all possible potentialities.” See Sri Bhdshya, com- 
mentary on II. 1. 15 {.Tadamnyatvam drambhaffaiabdadibhyah). This 
theory is severely criticised by Ramanuja as opposed to all Scripture, 
Smriti, Itihdsa, Purdna z.nd'B.ez.somng (.Ibid.). Tradition says that 
Yadava Prakasa was the teacher of Ramanuja. 

Kvachit : — Met with occasionally ; rare ; unusual. 

Kenachit By some persons, in the indefinite sense indicating 
the unimportance of the person or persons referred to- 
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to be understood. The statement that the j%va is a 
part an amsd) of Paramatman, is a solemn declaration 
\pratig7tajata artkah). The words ndnavyapadHaf in the 
Sutra show that the fwas are relatively different from 
each other just like son, brother, etc. The words 
anyatJidchdpi denote that though they (son, brother, etc.) 
are different from each other, yet their relationship.s exist 
in this manner (as sons, brothers, etc). In the same way 
Sriiti texts also indicate Bheda and Abheda between 
jlva and Brahman. These Sriiti texts also broadly 
declare that the ylm is only an arma of Brahman and 
nothing more. If perchance jlva is utterly different 
{bhinna) from Brahman, just as what gkata is to pala, i.e., 
extremely different, then all the AbhMa Sruti texts 
would have been obstructed. Similarly, if perchance jlva 
is utterly abhinna from Brahman, then, all the B/uuia 
Sruti texts would be invalidated. We should not, becau.se 
there are Sruti texts supporting both Bheda and 
Abheda, endeavour to club them, the two sets of Bheda 
and Abheda {Sruti texts), into one harmonious whole 
{Yadi jlvb Brahmanb gkata iva patddatyaniabhiimassydttadd 
bheda ^rutayah uparuddhyeran i Vadivd Brahnmhkinnah 
sydttarhi bhJeda irutayb bddhayeran i Nacha- bhe.ddbhe.da~ 
irayanena sruiidvaya sdmanjasyam vdchyam). It is 
nowhere exemplified that if this is not done, the Sruti 
texts would be contradicted (JVa kemichidUyuddhruta 
sruti virddhdt). From the mere fact that there are 
Bheda and Abheda Sruti texts, we cannot combine what 
are opposite Sruti texts and say as a demonstrated 
conclusion that jlva is an am^a of Brahman [Afo 
bheddbheda srutyanyadhidnupapattyd, jlvo Brahmatibima 
anglkdrya Ityeva sutrdrtka iti). It is neither right that we 
should use the expression Bheddbheda as one expression 
by itself nor as conveying this meaning {i.e., as conveying 
a consistent meaning of the Sruti texts). For it is said, Yatd 
bhedenatasydyamabhedenacha glyaie i Ata&chdmiatva mud- 
dishtam bheddbhedau na mukhyata iti Those Sruti texts 


The authority is not quoted/ 
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which declare for Bheda cannot be held to declare for AbhMa. 
As those Srutis have declared amsatva to be their primary 
object, the idea of Bh&dablteda is not the important 
matter [i.e., amsatva, and not Bhedabheda is the important 
point). When we admit that we have correctly understood 
the Paramaima amsatva, then we should not agree also to 
the BheddbkMa theory. Because the characteristics of 
amsatva cannot be properly determined. To this, the reply 
is that we have already admitted that there is no difference 
as between the Matsya and other avatdras as all the amias 
are admitted to be one without difference {Matsyddishu 
parameivara amseshzi abkedasya angikriiaivdt). But as 
regards the jlvas, the expression Paramesvara amsa is 
used simply in order to show that there is suck a similarity 
as between them (as there is between the different avatdras 
of Vishnu). This similarity as between ths. jlvas shows 
their constant subordination to Parabrahman in their 
existence. By this, it is declared that the characteristics 
of virility {pmnstva) etc., possessed by Parabrahman in 
his amsatva, are denied to the j%va. 

Thus what seems to be suggested in regard to the 
jiva in the very name of the Adhikarana is rejected. It 
is not possible to interpret the amsatva (of the jlva) even 
by any hidden mode (praMrdfitarena). The expression 
cha in the Sutra [Amso iidndvyapadesat) warrants the 
restriction of the meaning of the term amsa in this way that 
the is subordinate to Brahman {Tadadklnasattddima- 
tvam chetyarthah). Really, the terra azztsa has been used 
in the Sutra to denote that there is absolutely no difference 
between the avatdras, Matsya and the rest. Nevertheless, 
the terra amba when used in connection with jlva is 
merely intended to denote a proportionate similarity in 
its characteristics when compared with the entire amsatva 
as seen in the different avatdras of Parabrahman. And 
therefore the term amia, when applied to the jlva, has only 
a secondary significance [Tathdpi mukhydmsa sd- 
dru^yam iatsattaiva sattdvatva lakshanam eva jlvasya 
amSatvam gaundyam am^aiabda iti). The term amsa 
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is possessed of several meanings, among which the most 
primary one is seen in the Matsya and other civatams (of 
Vishnu), in which each avatara consists of the svarupamm 
in its entirety. But when the term amm is used in 
respect of the jlva, it is not so. For, the atmatva of 
the jlva is possessed of varying characteristics. Hence 
it bears a secondary significance, as declared by the 
Agamas [agama vakyam pathati). The Agamas declare 
clearly that the jlva bears only a small amount of similarity 
[kinchit sddndya mdtratn) to Brahman. The expression 
“ amatviti” used by the Acharya (AnandatTrtha) should be 
construed as covering both these two aspects of its signifi- 
cance, viz., the first laksharia indicating the capacity to create, 
etc., the indicating ■purndnandikam. (entire bliss) and 

the sthiti indicating the measure of his all-pervading omni- 
presence (sarvagatatvddiparimmcr.n). These are the chief 
characteristics of the first aspect of andatviz. These are to 
be understood as indicating the never-changing svampmnia 
of Brahman. As regards the jlvdnda, it is otherwise. 
This also, the Sutra illustrates from the examples of ddsaki- 
tavdditvam. This explains further the import of the subsequent 
Sutra, PrakaAddivattu naivamparah. The jlvas in their 
am&atva can never bear the same likeness [samyd) to Para- 
mesvara in the same manner as the avaidras, etc., do in their 
diflferent manifestations. Because Matsya and other avaidras 
bear the likeness of Svarupdtnsa while the jlvas bear a 
divided likeness [vibhinndmsd eva). In order to break down 
the misconception of similarity as between the two, the 
subsequent Sutra, Prakdsddivattu fiaivamparak (IL 3. 47) 
was propounded by the Sutrakara to illustrate his position. 
These illustrations sufficiently show that it would not be 
meet to take the word in one and the same significance.®” 
In order to remove the doubt whether it should be under- 
stood as applicable both to Bh&da and Abkeda in their respec- 
tive applications {ubhayatra bhMdbhida s addkdvddityHianka 

The word has a double significance and must be under- 
stood in one way when applied to Brahman and in another when 
applied to jiva, 
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nirasayabhdshyam), this interpretation has been offered. 
In fact, the existence of self-conceit in fwas is pointed to in 
the term amsa in its significance. In order to bring out 
the force of pride (egotism) existing in p.vas, the term amsa 
is further explained in the subsequent Sutras by clear illus- 
trations and this makes the position very explicit. 
Commenting on the Sutra, Prakdmdivattu naivamparah 
(11. 3. 46), the Acharya (Anandatirtha) says that the 
sun is within his own disc, his own measurer and his 
own sharer. The rays of light that proudly proceed 
from the sun and the sun in the Suryama-tidala are both 
the same {amsa and amE are both the same). In this 
way {i.e., this idea of oneness) we have to carry everywhere. 
The word at/ia (used by Anandatirtha) is used in a collec- 
tive sense. Because the sun overspreading the seven oceans 
with his lordly rays (his ^m§a) and himself {amii) are one. 
The prithvi which extends to an area measuring 
is, as amsa, the same as the mountain Meru, its amU 
{Amsibhuid dkarddevi meruvaderabhimajiiin devatdpi amsa- 
rupa eka eva). Meru and the Himavat are termed males in 
the Purdjtas because they are famed for their hardness. 
Some Sruti texts declare that the earth is very hard ; this 
is only to represent that, in certain places, the earth is also 
hard. Here, the characteristic of the earth {svarupdmsa) is 
explained in its variety only. In the same way, Bhagavan 
Vishnu (Parabrahman), who is is one and the same in 
his many different avatdras and absolutely without difference 
in his amsa. This is how we have to understand. Para- 
brahman is immutable {avyayd), and always full of good 
qualities {saddpurnagmmh), both in amsa and in amsi. This 
is the idea that is propounded in the succeeding Sutras for 
demonstrating the abheda point of view as between the 
svarupdmsa of Parabrahman and avatdrdmsas. The dif- 
ferent amsas {vibhimidmsd) of the jlva are next expounded 
by way of illustration. Next to Parabrahman are the 
devatas who have fallen away {sadd apabhra^kta ndmaka deva- 
tdmba), who are also of the andarupa, such as Surya, 
Varuna, Prithvi, etc., who are quite different from each 


41 
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other and are in their inverted order from Parabrahman. 
In this Su^ra, Badarayana has established that the /7:w.v iii 
their amsas are thus severally different from each other in 
the inverted order when compared with Paramesvara’s 
svarupamsas which are absolutely one and the same. 

With great skill, in the next Sutra, Anuf^napari/mrau 
dehasambandhajjyotiradivat, this difference between I’ara- 
mesvara — as amia and amii — is demonstrated. In this Sutra 
and in those succeeding it, the commentator further illustrates 
how the jwa is of vibhinnamsa on account of the egotistic 
feeling {abhimana) in him. And on this abhhmna of the j~i va, 
the commentator proceeds to say that the jlva is alway.s 
embodied in a body, which even divine beings, though they 
may possess the capacity to be invisible (to us), cannot avoid. 
Hence the cha &abda — which occurs in the AsantatHAiuvya- 
tikarah (II. 3. 49) — is intended to denote the collective 
sense. Surya and the rest are subordinate in srishii and 
sthiti to Parabrahman (prasdddyatta), that is Iroth for 
coming into sris/tU {pratibandha) and for absolution 
[mvrittitvdt). By the word anugrdhya, we have to under- 
stand that they possess bodies which have been polluted by 
the taint of abhimmadbsha (attachment). Suffice it to say 
that jlvas as amsas are different from Paramesvara {Para- 
mesvarddbhedam) ; that the bbeda is of varying kinds and 
that it is never one like the svarupdmia of Parabrahman a.s 
manifested in his many avatdras. The very word tn/ugnlkya 
denotes “ subject to grace This in itself plainly denotes 
that jwmnia is different from svarupdmsa. Sridi texts like 
Neskyate, naivate, jdyante iti, etc., strongly support this 
view of subordination (of jlvdmia). The Sutra, Asautate- 
sckdvyatikarap {ll. 3. 49) strongly supports this view in 
that the flvamsas are held to be absolutely different from 
Paramesvardmia {tat fwdmidndm paramUvarddbkddaiinraa 
sddhayatpratlyate) and not identical with Malsya and other 
avatdramias {Na tu matsyddlnam ab/mdam). Malsya and 
other avatdramias are in the possession of the attributes 
ol'ptxitcX dnanda and other good qualities. The Sutra, 
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Anugnaparihamu, etc., (II. 3. 47) indicates, on the 
other hand, that the jlvamsa is subordinate to Para, 
brahmamsa. It must never be understood that jlvamsa 
is equivalent to the svarupdmsa of the Matsya and other 
avatdras. Thus, it has been established by proofs that 
jlvamsa is absolutely different from Isvardmsa. And thus 
it is established by many proofs that the jlva is different 
from Isvara {evam amsasyapi jlvasya Isvaradbkedah pramdn- 
aih samarthitah). Yet, if any one still tries to prove that 
jlvamsa sabda is intended to be identical with Parabrah- 
mdmsa and tries to find out proofs for it, he will fall into 
confusion of the kind noted above. And in his attempt 
to establish a contradiction, he will arrive at a result which 
is expounded in the next Suira, Abkdsa evacha (II. 3. 50). 
According to this Sutra, the jlvas bear a semblance 
to the Parabrahmamsorn This is the import of the Sruii 
text, Tatfiaitasmin Puruskottame eiat jlvajdtam dtatam 
etadevdsya tadamsatvam iti, etc. (That is, though born 
as an amia of Paramatma, Paramatma is complete, in his 
amiatva, whereas he — the jlva — is different from Para- 
matma and calls himself an amsa.) This text by itself 
does not establish the Parabrahma amsatva of the jlva. 
Because there is this text contrary to it (in the mantra of the 
Rig- Veda ) : Pddd’sya visvd bhutd^ii tripddasyd amritam divi 

(In a small fourth part of Parabrahman is the whole 
universe ; the remaining three parts are unseen in the world 
of immortality).®’® The dyu §abda {dkdsa) covers up the 
entire worlds Anaittdsana, Svetadmpa and Vaikuntha which 
are implied by the term pdda. This word pdda also means 
am§a. Merely because the jlva is referred to as am§a, it is 
not permissible to claim identity with amsatva or pddatva of 
Parabrahman. And therefore we cannot invent a place for 
the jlva which is identical with Parabrahman. Next, the 
term natviti is used by the Acharya. How can the jlva 
as am^a claim identity with Parabrahman, while Para- 
brahman’s every amsa is entire in itself as described in the 
Sruti text, Pumpddavat purushasya amritapddatrayam ? 

Rig. Tain. Araify aka. III. 12. Ibid. 
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If it is asked {kutah) how can every amm of Parabrahman 
be entire in itself, the answer is Nardyauar/i prddurohnva- 
yupam (jwdmssbhyak paratn vila-kshanani) — the avaldra 
rupas of Narayana, etc., are manifested forms among Para- 
brahman’s infinite and unimaginable forms, rhe am^a of 
jlm when compared with Parabrahman is quite separate 
and quite the reverse in its character. Hence dillerenl. 
The Sruti says Jagddd, etc. — that Parabrahman in his 
svarupahSiS ddhidaivddi svarupa [ddhidmva, ddhydtnia and 
didhiblmutika) which is determined in every part of it ipdda) 
and srishti begins in the amsa itself. In order to explain 
the ddhidaivddi svarupa etc., this section was begun .so a.s to 
enable one to understand this state of difference existing 
between the amsa of Parabrahman and the ains.i of the 
and to give a firm impression of it, the Acharya summarises 
and states it in the further sloka, Apshaya Hi — Parabrahman 
in his svarupa is akshaya, i.e., he has no sarlra which he is 
to assume and to lose, while the /iva in his awsa neces.sarily 
assumes one and casts it off. Therefore it is that in I^rafaya 
also He undergoes no change (because he has no harlra). 
This is at length described in the Siiiras, /Isavib/iavasin 
saidnupapatteh and Na’tmd sruter nityaivdchchatd'diyahP'''^ 
The Acharya says Lakskmydvdsa iti. Parabrahman always 
exists with Lakshmi and Lakshmi is ever at His will. Pven 
in Pralaya, Parabrahman, while in His entire svarupa, keeps 
Lakshmi also in Her entire svarupdmsa. This is at length 
explained in the Viyadadhikarana (II. 3. 1)— -that Lakshmi 
with the will of Parabrahman starts the creation by bring- 
ing into manifestation Brahma and others with their ahhi- 
mdfta^^^ ending ultimately in their respective bodily 
forms only during srishti {utpatti) and none during 
mukti. In thus treating of the order of creation and de- 
struction, srishti and pralaya, it is intended to show the 
relative importance of /was in their respective amms [idra'- 
iamya). This is treated of at length xiitht A dhikaraii a, 


II. 3. 9 and II. 3. 17. 

Fride (in a good sense) ; i.e., 


iarlra ia which it ultimately 


ends. 
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Viparyayma iu kramota sampadyate, The gist of Viya- 

dad/iikarana is further elaborated in the Sutras following it, 
wherein it is said that Prakriti appears as Lakshmi. Then 
Sankarshana assumes the form of Prana. Then, again, 
Prakriti assumes the form of Saraswati and Bharati. 
These two latter are also the original forms of Prakriti. 
Thus with the united kartrutva of Prakriti and Purusha, 
Brahma is made to manifest himself in mahatiattvarupa. 
Then he develops into ahamkaratattva ; then, again, appears 
as Indra, Skanda and other tattvabhimanis {i.e., primary- 
agencies of creation). In order to reject the misconception 
that they are superior to the amsa of Parabrahman, these 
symbolic names indicate their grades in subordination to 
Parabrahman. This is explained in the Sutras, Tathapranah 
etc.®®^ Thus srishti and pralaya are the order in which 
Parabrahman manifests iris kartrutva. And the Sutras, 
Tejbtastathahyaha and Tadabhidhyanadevatu tallingatsak 
(II. 3. 15 and 16), indicate that the spirit {tejas) of each 
belongs to himself. The Pamhami {vibhakti) used clearly 
shows the meaning of the Sutra, Parat tu tat sruteh. 
(Both in srishti and pralaya all jlvas are, in the order of 
gradation, subordinate to Parabrahman.)®®® The liberation 
from janma and laya is what is called mbksha. Liberated 
from both these — janma and laya — to be eternal [nitya), is 
mukti. In mukti also, though there is no janma again, the 
fact of affectionately praising the Parabrahman, is in itself 
being subordinate to Parabrahman. This is established at 
length in the Sutra, Tadadhki'iatvat arthavat.^^^ Thus, this 
subject of gradation of Brahman and other jlvas in their 
amias has been discussed and determined throughout this 
pada {i.e., II. 3.) It will thus be seen that the criticism 
of the Dvaita view that undue stress is laid on Bheda 
by the upholders of that theory has been met, in anti- 
cipation, as it were, by Jayatirtha. It will also be conceded 
that the position of Sripati in regard to A bheda in the 
mbksha stage is widely different from that of the A dvaita 

II. 3. 14. 11.3.38. 

II. 4. 1. T. 4. 3. 
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school of thought. That is the very reason why he 
designates his system as Viseshadvaita and not merely 
Admita. His conception of Advaita may ]5erlraj,)s l^e 
described as Advaita with a difference and embodying the 
Bkeda and Abheda views combined in a harmonious mannei'. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sud/ia^^'' (L 1. 1.) lays down the 
principles of Brahma Tarka which should guide discus- 
sions relating to the Brahman and the value to be attached 
to opposing Sruti texts. His argument is that Srnfi texts 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds : Sdvakma, those which 
leave room for discussion ; and Niravakdia, tho.se which 
leave no room for discussion. He thus enunciate.s the.se 
two principles : — 

(1) Atd7ianuadhikabalavirodh& na hmabala prainfuiam 
bhavati. Where there is a stronger opposing argument, 
there the weaker proof cannot prevail. 

(2) Sdvakdsa niravakdsaydk ^liravakdkirn baiavat. 
Between the sdvakdSa and the JtiravakdSa arguments, only 
the niravakMa argument will prevail. 

(3) Sdvakdsdcha advaita irutih. The Advaita Sruti 
texts quoted in support of Brahniaikya belong to the 
sdvakMa order as they leave much room for discussion and 
contradiction. 

(4) Bkeda srutistu niravakMah. The Bheda Sruti 
texts, i.e., those that declare the Bkeda doctrine, belong to 
the niravakdsa group. 

(5) Aid ftiravdkdsatayd balavatyd bheda^rutyd sdvakd- 
iatayd durbaldydh advaita^ruteh bddkd yukta iti. Therefore 
it is but right that those NiravakMa Sruti texts which 
hold, without giving room for discussion, * the Bkeda 
doctrine prevail over those Sdvakaia Advaita Sruti texts, 
which are weak in their argument and leave scope for 
discussion. They are weak and rightly sublated. 

These principles, as will be seen, differ from those 
formulated by the Advaita school of thought. RSmS- 
nuja in setting out the Makapurvapakska argument, which 
®®' T. R. Krishnachai’s Edition, p. 66. 
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is said to embody the Advaitic view,®®® thus summarizes 
them : There being a conflict between the two sets of 
passages (those which describe Brahman as possessed of 
qualities and those which describe Brahman as devoid of 
qualities), we {i.e., the upholders of the Advaitic view) 
— according to the Mimdmsd principle referred to above®®’’ 
— decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid 
of qualities are of greater force, because they are later 
in order than those which speak of Brahman as having 
qualities.”®®® 

Commenting in his Anuvydkhydnc^^^ on II. 3. 29 
Tadguna sdratvdt tadvyapadHak prdg72avaf, Anandatirtha 
definitely rejects Bkeddbkeda. He says : — 

Sddfusydchcha pradhdimtvdi svdiantryddapi chdbhiddm l 
Ahurisma jivasya i-ia svarupabhiddm kvachit n 
Sthd^iaikyamaikamcUyancha mtiktasya tu viUshyate > 
Sddrusyancha visesPena jaddndm dvayamem tu n 
Bhav&t sddruiyamatyalpam trifiyam paramdtmand i 
l^arupakriydndni cha gundndmapi sarvaia^ n 
Tathaivdvayavdfidm tat svarupaikyam tu mukhyatah II 
Yathddakam durge vrishtam parvateshu vidhdvati i 
Evam dharmdn pruthak pasyan tdnevdnuvidhdvati u 
Iti iruter ndbhayancha bh&ddbheddkhyamishyate H 
Ekamevddvifiyam tann^ha ndndsti kinchana i 
Mrityossa mrityumdpndti ya ilia ndnevapasyati " 

Iti brutdvivetyasrmt bkeddbkeda niydkritth i 
Ivdbhaye cha sddrubyam iti vdMabdanirnaye n 
In the text Brahmavidbrahmaiva bhavati, sddridya 
and svdtantrya are promised by Isvara to the j%va. Never 

It has been suggested that this Mahapiirvapaksha view 
enunciated by RarnSnuja represents the Advaitic view developed 
by Vimuktatman in his work Ishta-Siddhi, which has been set 
down to the middle of the 11th century A.D. — See M. Hiriyanna, 
Ishta-Siddhi, Introd. xi — xiii. 

Mtmdmsa Sutras of Jaimini, VI. 5. 54, where Kachchavimo- 
chana in the Jydtishthdma sacrifice is explained. 

Sri Bkashya, I. 1. 1. See Thibaut’s V^dauta- Sutras with 
Ramanuja’ s Commentary, pp. 25-27. 

T, R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 193. 
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was Isvara’s undifferenced svarupa granted to the //:w. 
Sthmmikya is all that has been provided for the mukta.^ 
This sadrusyci (between tsa and /%va) ditfeis as much as 
the sadndya of the muktas does from that of the jadax (such 
as pearls, rubies, etc.). The sddvidyci of the fiM ^ is ol^ the 
third order and utterly small. In quality it ditfeis tium 
Isvarainits lordship {Imtm), form {rupa) and in action 
ikriyd). In every other quality the '/im is in the third 
order.®®” Similarly in bodily form, it differs. In fact, 
nothing beyond svarupaikycd^^^ is promised to the ninkta. 
Just as the showers pouring on the summit of a mountain 
flow towards the sloping ground, thereby finally reaching 
the ocean, similarly all dharntas find their own av'cnucs and 
flow till they reach their final end. Thus the Sni/i does 
not accord sanction to the double system known as 
BhMdbheda position. And the S’ruti text hka/lO'va^ etc., 
declares that Parabrahman is only one and in Him there are 
no divisions and he who contemplates on Him in the idea 
that he differs from himself (in his forms) will meet with the 
death of deaths. Thus, by the help of the Sniii texts them- 
selves, the theory of BhMdbheda is rejected. The indeclin- 
able adverb iva in the Sruti text denotes mere sddridya 
(likeness) between the two as declared in the SaPdauiruaya. 

The same idea is suggested but not developed by 
Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya in the com- 
mentary on the same Sutra (II. 3. 29). Only because the 
jlva possesses for his essence qualities similar to those of 
Brahman, he is spoken of, says Anandatirtha, as in the case 
of the all-wise Brahman. As the essence of the jlva 
consists of only wisdom, bliss and other Brahman-like 
qualities, the statement is made that the jlva is one like 
Brahman ; as in the Sruti text Sarvam khalvidam Brahma 
tajjaldniti idnta updslta,^^^ etc.. Brahman is spoken of as 

Trividha jivasanghastu Deua Manuska DanavaJd 

Tatra deva inukti yogyd manusheshu uftamastalha 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edn., p. 237. 

9900 Si,a,y- f{ipa + aikya. Aikya means only similarity, ».<?., what 
the jiva deserves, hke mukhydnya kivalak. iNighaftfu). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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identical with all the world, on account of Brahman possess- 
ing all the qualities which are predicated of the whole 
world. But he quotes the following from the Bhaviskyat- 
purdna to indicate the limit of the likeness between the 
jwa and Brahman : “ The souls are separate ; the perfect 

Lord is separate ; still owing to the similarity of intelligent 
nature, they are spoken of as Brahman in different 
Scriptural disquisitions.””®^ 

In commenting on II. 2. 33 iNaikasminnasambhavdt), 
though he does not refer to the Bheddbheda. theory, Ananda- 
tirtha states that the Sutrakara rejects the Jaina theory 
because of the impossibility of the existence of contradictory 
attributes being in one and the same thing at the same time. 
He suggests that the Sapiabhangi nydya, according to 
which seven different moods are said to be in the same 
thing at the same time, 'is not maintainable as they are 
contradictory of each other, and so cannot be admitted 
to be in the same thing. These seven moods are : “ Some- 
how it is ; somehow it is not ; somehow it is and is not ; 
somehow it is indescribable ; somehow it is and is in- 
describable ; somehow it is not and is indescribable ; 
somehow it is and is not and is indescribable.” “It might 
be being ; it might be non-being ; it might be being as 
well as non-being ; it might be different from what is 
being as well as non-being, etc.” These contradictory 
attributes cannot be admitted to be existent in one 
and the same thing from their very nature, i.e., such 
an admission would be, he says, against all reason and 
proof, while the authorities to prove it are wholly absent. 
Ramanuja urges, while commenting on this very Sutra, 
as will be shown below, that what applies by way of 
objection to the Bheddbheda theory, applies to this Jaina 
doctrine of Saptabhangi nyd,ya also. Ramanuja and 
Anandatirtha treat both the theories as a species of 
paralogism which cannot be maintained as contradictory 
attributes cannot be held to co-exist in the same thing 
at the same time. 


Anandatirtha, Brahma-Suira Bhashya, II. 8, 29. 
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Anandatirtha, in interpreting Sairas I. 4. 24 to 
29 (from Prakritiuha pratigna drishtdiifn3i!ipar~>iif!nf to 
Eieim sarve vydkhydtdk vydkhydtdh), states that Hraiiman 
is also called Prakriti, agreeably to the argument and 
illustrative instances. He quotes the text “'Fhis verily 
is the Person whom all the names declare; just as 
all the rivers going to the sea, flow towards and enter 
it, so do all names enter and declare the Perfect Being.” 
Prakriti is Brahman only because of his divine will 
being called Prakriti. Anandatirtha quotes the Sntti text 
“Let him know the Lord’s Will to be Prakriti and the 
Supreme Lord to be the master of the Will.”'''*’ ' According 
to this text, Prakriti is only the Will of the Lord. 'I'he 
Srtiti is quoted: “ He is Will ; He is the guiding 
thought ; He is wisdom ; He is bliss.” This is .so, because 
he is both Prakriti and Puriiska. In support, is Cj noted 
the text of the Paingins’ Sruti which directly describe.s the 
Brahman as both Prakriti and Puriiska : “ He is 

woman ; He is man ; He is Prakriti ; He is the Puriiska ; 
He is Brahman ; He is the support ; He is the light ; Who 
is the Lord Hari, the cause of all ; Himself without 
a beginning or end, but the end of all ; the highest 
of the high; the original present in all.” Prakriti is 
Brahman only for the reason He moulds forms out of 
Prakriti {i.e., Prakriti the material cause), in which He 
also exhibits Himself in various ways and makes every- 
thing. That Brahman is Prakriti is seen from the 
etymology of the word Prakriti'. “he works eminently”. 
Brahman enters into Prakriti., the material cause, shapes 
it differently and in the different shapes He dwells as a 
ruling principle for which purpose He assumes numerous 
forms. The Bkdllaveya Sruti is quoted to this effect : 
“Now indeed the Lord enters with Prakriti, makes 
himself many ; hence He is Prakriti, hence He is Prakriti, 
they say.” Next kkA Ndradlya PurmaiB cii&i. '. “ The 
Supreme Lord Govinda, though He undergoes no change, 
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only having entered into Prakriti the changeable, is 
spoken of as Prakriti." The suggestive remark is added : 
“ No other interpretation is to be put upon it, for that 
would be against the authority of Scripture.” In con- 
formity with this view, that Brahman while He enters 
Prakriti and makes Himself, Himself undergoes no change, 
is further strengthened in the Amivydkkydna, in the 
comments on the corresponding Sutras (1. 4. 24 to 29). 
This exposition is taken up by Jayatirtha and expanded 
at length into an argument which shows how these 
Sutras are an exposition of Badarayana’s views against the 
Bheddbheda theory. 

Anandatirtha in his Anuvydkhydna,^^'^ commenting 
on I. 4. 24 {P rakritischa pratigim drishidntdnuparb- 
dhdt) says : — Na cha prakriti iabdena Brakmbpdddnamti- 
chchyate i Avikdrassadd suddhd nitya dtmd sadd Harik i Sa- 
daika rupa vigndna bala d7ianda rupakah i Nirvikdrd’ ksha- 
rah suddhd nirdta7ikd‘ jard' marak i Avisvd visvakartd' jd 
yah par ah sd' bhidhiy ate li NirvikdraManaupamyam sadai- 
karasa makshayam i Brahmeti Paramdtmeti yamvidur vai- 
dikd ja'ndh ii Iti Sruti purdndktyd na vikdri jandrdanak i 
ParddMna viseshdptiranivartydnyathd bhavah li Kshlrddivad 
vikdrassydt izaiva sa sydt hare% kvachit II Apdddnatva- 
mevdsya yadyupddd'iiateshyate II 

The use of the Prakriti does not mean that Brahman 
is liable to undergo vikdra. The Sruti declares Avikdrap, 
sadd ^uddhah, i.e., that Brahman is Avikdra and ever suddha, 
nitya (eternal) and is called Atma and ever removes 
one’s sin. Brahman always has eka rupa and is 
always all-knowing, all-potent and all bliss. Such a one, 
who never undergoes any change (nirvikdra), is called 
aksharah, iuddhah-, nirdtankah^ ajarab, amarah, avisvaJt, 
viivakartd and ajah. He alone is declared as parah 
i.e., Mahesvara. Such a one who undergoes no vikdra 
cannot bear comparison as there is none other to compare 
with him. Therefore he is termed Brahman and Para- 
matman by great sages who are well versed in the Veda. 


T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 172. 
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Similarly do the Snaisznd Purdnas declare Janardana to be 
nirvikdrin. But here and there, it is seen as if Brahman 
is subjected to others’ control iparddkma). This is either 
a seeming misconception or a misjudgment. Curd is a state 
of vikdra from milk, but the change of curd into milk is 
unheard of. Parabrahman never undergoes such a state 
of vikdra, which disables him from going to his original 
state. Mere mention that he is the kdrain {n/PUana) 
and also the kartru {updddna) does not make him lose 
the state of nirvikdratva. 

This has been accepted by all — that Parabrahman 
is like a father {pitru) and is also creator of the -'iiiva. 
But it is also agreed that he was not born out of the 
visva. Just as the spider throws out the thread of its 
web, without itself showing any vikdra in the act, 
Parabrahman, out of his QndiT&^kdranaiva and agency, 
creates visva as a result of action {kdryarSpahiyd). 
Furthermore, he is the great cause, being the visva kariru, 
he creates out of his mere will as declared by the Srati 
text Ichchdmdtrdt Prabhdh srisktih avikdrasya mrvadd t 
SvabhdvcP ymnanantasya rajdyhmbhavaj jagat. So declares 
the Bkdllaveya Sruti which says that out of His (Para- 
brahman’s) mere Will, v^va srishli came into existence. 
Commenting on this passage, Jayatirtha says : — 

NUi I Yasya kshlrasya vikdro yaddadhi tasmdt kshlrd. 
danyathd tasya dadhnah kendpi kvdpi tia drinyata ityarihap. \ 
Evamanyathd darianasya siddMvikdra vikdri bhdvddvyd- 
vrittik II Tafah kim ityata dha 11 

Sarvagndt Hi ii Hi sabdo yasniddityarthe tasmdmiatayo 
vikdri vikdra bkdva iti seshak l> Ayainatra praydgah t 
Jagat brahma vikdro na bkavati i Tato anyatve nopaia- 
bhyamdnatvdt \ Yd yatd anyatvmdpalabhyate, sa na tadvikdrd 
yaihdghapzh pafasya i Yaicha yadvikard lulsan tatd 
’nyatveizdpalabkyaie i Yaihd dadhikskdrdditi I Yadvd jagad 
brahmani ndnydnya vikdra vikdrv^i i Anydnyamanyatvend- 
palabhyamdnatvdt i Gkcdapaktvadiii praydgah i Nachdyama- 
siddhd hdtuh i Yassarvagna iti brahma'tiaJt sarvagnatva 
sravandt i Gndna kdryasya sarvathdpyauupalambhdna jagatd 
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gnandbkavdmimandt i Viruddha dharmddhikaranayouhdn* 
ydnya manyatvbpalambha niyamdt iti bhdvenbktam l 
Sarvagndditi i Nanu vikdra vikdrinbr bheddbheddbhyupaga- 
mdt kaihamayam heturitichhma \ Bhedenaiva upalambhasya 
hehitvdt \ Tarhi drishtdntassddhana vikalah i Sarvatra 
mayd Bkeddbheddbkydm sa7tkarasydbhytipagamdt i Tat 
kim tvadabhyupagama mdtrena ghala pataybrabheda utb- 
palambhdt i Nddyak i Madabkyupagamena suddka bkedasyaiva 
grdhyaivdi I Nadviilyah i Asiddkeh i Abheddnupalambhbvd 
hetutvena vivakshitah i Nanmyam asiddhb hetuh i Jagad- 
brahmand abkinnam satvddbrakmavadityanumdnend bhedb- 
palambhdditi chhina i Kharvam svarnendbkmnam saivdt 
svarTiavaditydbhdsa samdna ybga kshemaivdditydha i Ab/ieda 
iti I Vadi jagadbrahma^ibh sddhyUa tarhlti seshdh I Kharva- 
mayak kharparamvd i Naitvidam isktameva ! Kharvasvarna- 
ybrab/iedasya maydngikri^atvdt itichmna \ AbhMa mbdhta 
bkeddbkdvasya vivakshitatvdt i Atra pramdna virbdha iti 
chit \ Jagat brahmand atyantam bkidyate l tatsvariipdizugati- 
iunyatvdditi tvadanumdnasydpi pramd^za virbdha iti samam 
samddhdnam ' Atyazita bhedb mama zia kvdpltyaprasiddha 
viseshanateti chmzia i Mbkshdbhdva prasaztgdt i Tathdhi \ 
Gndziena ziivritta karmandcha znbkshbbhyupeyatb I Tachcha 
gndnam agndzzamapi bhavati l Nivrittazn karma pravritta- 
mapi bhavatlti kaiham mbkshasddhanam sydt i Gndnatvddind 
tadbhdve agfzdndderapi tadbhdvasydt \ Gzzdnddikazn gndnd- 
di svaruphza atyantd bhinnazn agzzdzzddi svarupena tu 
bhmzzdbhinnamatb na kdrya sankara iti chet i Tathdpi 
agndzzddyabhedma svakdryasya kartavyatvdt \ Evam 
mbkshbpi samsdrd bhmzza ityambkshasydt i Mbkshdtma [td)- 
7 id sadbhdvena mbkshatve samsdrbpi tathd sydt i Yadi 
chdyamabheddmc palabhyamdnb arthakriydsu nbpayujyaie i 
Tadd vyasanitayaivdbhyupagantavyah sydditi i Brahma 
svarupdnti gati iunyatvdt na tat parindmbyam prapancha 
ityuktam l Tatra kim sarvasvarupdnugati sunyatd abhipre- 
td 1 Utdkinchit anugama sunyatd \t Nddyah i Sarvdnugaznd 
bhdvepi ghatddindm mridddi vikdratva darsandt \ Na 
dvitlyah i Satvdnugamma vikdra vikdri bhavbpapattl- 
rityata dha ^ Abhlda iti \ A bhedb vikdri vikdra bhdvah i 
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Nanu na suvarnasatvam kkarvhiugafam i Taf kathawa- 
yam pmsangah i Tat kirn brahma satvameva viyaJtlihihm i 
Adkyetichenna \ Pramdfid bhdvdt \ Prdmral sa/yaw, 
teshdmesha satyam ityddi Sruteh pram satyataa^'a 
brahmddhlnatdrihatvdpapatteh i Brahma na dva sdmdnya 
sattd viyaddddvanugatdti chit tar hi katham na svarnamttd 
kharvl nugatd \ Atha manyasl kdranamlva kdrydtmand 
bhavatlti parindmavddmd,in matam \ Tatadcha knranam 
yatsvabhd,vd vyabhicMritadanugamah kdryl' vadydbhyu pa- 
gantavyah i AnyaPm kdranamlva kdrydtmand bhavatlti 
riktam vachassydt i Avyabhicharita svabhdvdnn garni 
kdranasyaivdnanugama prdptlh i Nacha sanmdtra sva- 
bkdvam suvarnam i Ena kharvam tadvikdrassydt ! Kintii 
tadavyabhichdri suvarnatvddyanugaml satlti i Evam iarhi 
jagadapi katham brahma parindmassydt i Nahi sanmdtra 
svabhdvam brahma I Kintii viffliPmarndnaniaai brahml^ 
tyddi srutyd vigndnddlndmapi tadavyabhichdri svaididvahad- 
vagamdt i Nacha vigndnddyccnugamah prapanchl' stiti 
samam i Na^iu kshlrdvyabhickidri svabhdva- rnddhurydnugati 
vidhuram dadhi, tadvikdro drishlamiti chlnna i Satkdrya- 
vdda bhanga prasangdt i Ksinrakdryam dad/fiti nisrhayl- 
na mddhuryam kshlrasvabhdva iti kalpyatl i Mddhuryasya 
ksklra svabhdvatd nikhayl vd i Kshiravinddl tafkdramsya 
dadhyupdddnatvam kalpayata iti 7ia ddshah i 

Apichdgamatra7mmdnaikha brahmand nirvikdrakl 
siddlh satyaprachyuta [svarupa) svabhdvasyaiva brahmand 
jagadupdddriatvam yomanyatl tarn pratyltau prasanga vipa~ 
ryaydvuktdviti ko virddhah i Ethia pradhdmsya jagadupddd’ 
7tatve pyayam samdno dosha iti nirastam i 

Atha matam i Dvirupam brahma pyn pa gan/yatl. i 
Ana^itdnaitda chiddtmaka^n saddtmakamchlti i Tatrddylna 
ruplna nimittam i Dvitlymdpdddnam i A to na kakhidakid 
ddshah I Tathahi ^ Yattdvadnktamnirvikdraivam tachchichakfi 
vishayatvd chchrutydderaduskanam i Nimittakdrnnhia chi- 
chchaktiklna prakriti pradhdnddyabhidhdtiam sachchaktikarn 
brahma parinamatltyangViarl na yukti virddhdpi i Sadd- 
tmakasyajagadupdddnatvdckchaitanyd dyana^iu gatndpi na do- 
shah I Sadanugamasya vidyamdnatvdt\ Anyatva darbanamcha 
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navirudhyate i Yatb yasmadanyatva mupalabhyate sarva- 
gnat 1 Tannimittameva ndpdddnam i Yachchbpdddnam 
sadrupa7n na ias77tdd bhede nbpalabhyata ityd&ankydhd i 
Bkdgeneti ' Yadi brahmanah sadbhdgena parindmah ckidbhd- 
gena nirvikdratva;ma7zg%kriyate \ Taddvaktavyam^ Taybrbhd- 
gaybrabhedb bheddbhedau vd i Na tdvadabhedah i Dvaybrapi 
parindmitvddi prdptydbhdgadvaya kalpand vaiyyarthydt \ 
Ndpi bheddbhedau abhedena sa^ikara prasangdt i Bhedd- 
bheda kdryam nirimaddhitichet i Kim tarhyapraydjakendbhe- 
dena * Tasmdd bhdgaydratyanta bhedevdngikaramyah I 
Tat ah khnityata aha i Yb bhdga iti > Parasparamatyanta bhi- 
nne dve vastuni l Tatraikam nirvikdra^fi jagannimittameva l 
A parantu parindmi jagadupdddna mevetyang%kdremiva- 
rasya kevala iiimittatva vddind masmdkam kaschidvivddah i 
N irvikdrasya jagannhnittasyds^ndbhirdvaratvena parind- 
minb jagadupdddnasya pr^dhdnaivena svlkritatvdt i Vivddd- 
bhdvdchcha prakritischetyddi sutrdndm andrambhd yeveti i 
Aira yb bhdga iti pardbhyupagamenbktam f Svamatena tu 
yadvastviti gndtavyam i Nahi bhdginam vind bhdgassambha- 
vati i Ndpi vikdryavikdrinbh ka^chit bhdgl vidyate i Nan- 
vasti vivdda vishayah i Nmzittbpdddna bkedavddmd nimitta- 
syaiva brahmatva^nabhyupagamyate i Maydtu saddnantdnanda 
chitdm sanmddyasyeti tadarthamadhikarandrambha iti chet i 
Kimidam brahmaivam i {Kim) Brahna ndmavatvam uta 
jagatkd^^anatvddi lakshandrthavatvam i Adyam dushayati \ 
Bhinndndm iti f Tadbhavedityabhyiipagamamdha t Tataschd- 
yamarthah i Yaddyarthena vivddb^ sti tadd 7zdra?nbhamyamevd- 
dhikaranam i Sabdamdtre parena vivddd kdrandt • Kdrnepya- 
4abda Sdstratmditi i Dvidiyepi vivektavyam ! Kim parasparam 
bhimzd ssatchiddnaitdddyah pratyekam brahmani i Uta te na 
brahmani i Kintu tatsamuddya eveti i Nddyah ekamevddvi- 
t%ymn ityddi brutivirbdkdt i Dvifiyepi tatsamuddybndma kim 
tadupdddnakam dravydntaram sankhyd vd samybgd vd \ 
Sarvatrdpi dbshamdha ^ Brahmeti i Tadeti manasi sthitdfidm 
pakshdndm vikalpitdndm vdnglkdre i Kvachit pakshe hi 
§abdmdnupapattek prasiddhatdmdka ^ A tr a hi brahmbpdddna- 
sya T)d tadguninb vd jagadupdddnatvam prdptamiti visvasya 
brahmbpdddnakatd nasydt\ Nakyupdddnagunigatdk saktayah 
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kdryadrcivye guneva, sainbhavanti i Tadtipo>dd,nafviidi‘r(Xsatn- 
bhavd/t I Athavok brahmanah kdrynivai giiiiatiutchcha nn 
visvbpdbdanatvani sambhavadih vyakhy&yani i Atra brahmo- 
paddmatetyupalakshcmain i BYahmct mmittakath cha- lux yukic- 
tyapi drashtavyam II 

Jayatirtha’s position may be briefly set down. I he 
milk is seen to undergo a change resulting in curd ; but the 
curd does not admit of undergoing the process of reversion 
to its former condition of milk. Such is not the change 
that Brahman is expected to undergo in the creation of the 
world {Srishti). Out of his mere will, SriMi becomes 
manifest, himself undergoing no change whatever. The 
changes seen in Sriskti are only changes in Pradhana by 
the power of his (Brahman’s) will. The term hi clearly 
indicates that Brahman undergoes no change whatever 
during this transformation of Pradjidua in Sritj/ii. Accord- 
ingly jagat cannot become a transformed condition of 
Brahman. Brahman is quite independent from what is 
manifested out of his will. For the very reason that 
ghata and pata being made out of earth and cotton materials 
are subject to the agency of the potter and the weaver, 
similarly jagat is the manifested result of the will of Para- 
brahman without absolutely any change in himself, [‘'or, 
no such change is ever observed in Parabrahman; what all 
is otherwise seen in the manifested jagat itself is as the curd 
transformed from milk. Nor can it be said that jagat is 
capable of showing any vikdra in Brahman during the 
series of changes it undergoes. In order to illustrate this 
truth the examples of ghata and pata have been brought 
in. These two illustrations were not brought in for any 
other ineffectual purpose. Brahman is declared Sarvagm 
and in all his manifestations the greatest output of know- 
ledge is exhibited by him and his master workmanship 
leaves nothing to be questioned. In every particle of work 
in Srishti, no contradiction could ever be pointed out either 
in character or in the result, for the very reason that he 
is Sarvagna. Nor can it be doubted that during the 
transformation of Pradhdm carried out at his will no 
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contradictory aspect of BhMa and Abheda can be pointed to 
throughout his manifestation. In every particle of trans- 
formation, he proves himself quite out of touch with the 
Pradhana and its varied changes. Else, the illustrations 
would prove against his Sarvagnatva. If it is asked that in 
certain places Bkeda is indicated and in certain others 
Abheda is perceived, and the question raised why should not 
Bheda and Abheda be conjointly considered, the answer is 
that the illustrations above quoted, ghata and pata, do not 
allow of such a fused consideration. These illustrations 
show fully that the agents — the potter and the weaver — 
are absolutely different from the things made by them. 
In no way can they be proved to be a part of the 
changes that ghata and pata have undergone. Similarly, 
/agab in its manifested form is absolutely free from 
Brahman at whose will it became manifest. And it cannot 
be said that Brahman himself underwent any change at 
all by reason of his manifestation. A gold bangle is in 
a form assumed by gold different from gold itself ; 
though gold is made to appear in the form of a bangle, 
yet, the gold is there, the change of form is also there 
and the agency through whom the change was made is 
also clearly seen. In this illustration, the gold and the 
bangle are one and the same, while the agent that brought 
the gold into this different form is absolutely different and 
underwent no change whatever. The illustration amply 
proves that in the very same way /agat and Brahman are 
absolutely different from each other as gold and the maker 
of change in its form. It also proves beyond all doubt 
that gold in its svarupa underwent no change whatever 
in transforming itself into a bangle. If it is asked “ where 
lies this abyanta bheda, and that it is not quite clear on 
account of its mere attributive character,” then the reply is 
there is no Moksha, because of the very same reason, Moksha 
being subject to His Grace. It is therefore said that Moksha 
is the result of nivritti karma (action done without desire). 
And this can be attained both from guana and ignorance, for 
sometimes nivritti karma assumes the form of pravritti 
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karma. In such a case, how can Moksha be expected ? If 
gndna and agndna cannot be distinguished, the result also 
cannot be distinguished. Thus what one thinks that he is 
doing out of his wisdom, he may be actually doing as the 
result of his ignorance. Unless one distinguishes ih.z.1 guana 
is absolutely different {atymita bhinna) from agndna, he will 
have no room to commingle guana and agnma in the form of 
Bhinnatva and Abhinnatva. Therefore every one, in order 
to obtain Moksha, should work out of mere wisdom. There- 
fore it is held that Moksha is absolutely different from and 
free from the bondage of Samsdra, Unless one holds 
such a decisive opinion, he cannot free himself from the 
bondage of Samsdra. Nor will his actions be productive of 
any good result to make him realize Moksha. Thus his 
actions will all be reduced to a sorrowful end. It must not 
be thought that Brahmasvarupa is realized from the 
mere assertion of the non-existence of jagat. Because if 
it is held that there existed nothing and everything but 
Brahman was mnya, then there is nothing to assume 
whereby ghata and pata could have been put forth as 
examples out of Pradhdna, which was subject to vikdra. It 
was proved that Brahman himself would not undergo vikdra, 
because he is always avikdra. Then, what is Abheda ? 
It is vikdrivikdra bhdva. Evidently it should signify some- 
thing which undergoes change because it is liable to change 
— a natural state subject to change. It cannot be said 
that gold is such a thing. Then, what is the proof? 
Can it be said that Brahman, in his sat, is identical 
with AkdSa md the rest of them? If it is so affirmed, 
it should be said that it is not so ; for there is no proof 
that it is so. For the Sruti texts, Brand vai satyam 
teshdmesha satyam iti, etc., prove that Brand is real ; 
and that this Prdnd is subordinate to Brahman and 
that Brahman alone is generally ruling over all and 
not merely as gold in relation to gold bangle. Those 
who maintain the Barindma vdda hold that cause ends 
in the result, Kdranameva kdrydtmand bhavati iti. There- 
after, the cause which is the root always exhibits itself 
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necessarily through the result. KaraTta is thus reduced 
to mere void [riktam vachassyat). 

In instances where the truth is unopposed, the causes 
leading to the truth alike are unopposed and open to no 
contradiction. For example, gold is not only naturally of a 
pure quality but also all articles made of it, of different 
sorts, are also of the same pure quality. And there is no 
reason to dispute its quality. When that is so, how can 
jagat be said to be a thing transformed out of Brahman 
(through vikdra) ? Similarly Brahman cannot be said to 
be of the same svabkdva as gold illustrated above. But as 
the Sruti declares Vigndtmm dnandam Brahma iti, etc., 
Brahman is all-knowledge and bliss in form and cannot 
to any extent separate himself on account of his sat 
nature from knowledge and bliss. Else the satsvabhdvd 
of Brahman would be put into opposition to the Sriitis. 
It is certain that curd is an altered state from that of 
milk; for this is the only state into which milk can 
naturally and ultimately turn into. Of course sweet- 
ness is naturally one of the qualities of milk and at one time 
this quality is liable to destruction, at which stage it results 
in exhibiting itself as curd. And we cannot say that this 
kind of conversion is a fault. Moreover, all dgamas and 
anummias assure and assert that Brahman is absolutely 
nirvikdra. If one says that creation {sriskti) by Brahman 
is but his natural tendency, there is nothing to contradict 
such a statement ; no one can dispute it. And in so far as 
Pradhdna is considered a mere subordinate cause, subject 
to Brahman’s will in the matter of sriskti, it is equally 
open to no contradiction. Accordingly the opponent’s 
objection is discarded. The fact is Brahman has two 
forms; one is anantdnanda chiddtmaka form and the 
other saddtmaka form. Out of the first, all causes are 
stored {apdddna) ; from the second (form), all causes play 
upon the 7ipdddna kdrana in bringing into manifestation 
Pradhdna. And there is absolutely no contradiction in this 
statement. What was said previously, Brahman under- 
goes no vikdra, is again reaffirmed that it is so, because of 
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his faultless chitiakti and this does not contradict the S rut is. 
The question arises whether from the satiakti form of 
Brahman comes the nimiitakarana {apddana kcirand)., 
thereby ending in the name of Prakriti-Pradhaiia {upaddna 
kdrana). If this view is accepted, would there be any 
contradiction with the Sriitis, in employing such an argu- 
ment? There would be no contradiction. For Brahman 
being saddtma, the manifestation of jagat is his mere 
nature and hence there is no contradiction. His saddtmaka 
form is above all charge of vikdra. His manifestation of 
Pradhdna does not in any way affect him during the trans- 
formation of Pradhdna into jagat. And therefore it has 
been declared that Parabrahman, who is Sarvagm, is 
beyond all vikdra. By his mere will, the cause comes into 
play. If it is doubted whether sadrupa consists of his 
upaddna and whether it is completely different from the 
jagai, the reply is Bhdgeneti, i.e., it is by mere difference. 
If Brahman through his sat ultimately puts the chit into 
manifestation through his nirvikdratva, then, he is called 
avyakta. If it is asked whether the two parts, the mani- 
fested and the unmanifested, are Bheda or Abhlda or 
Bhlddbheda, the reply is it is not A bheda, because both 
the parts have the will of Parabrahman in their parindma 
and therefore it cannot be said to consist of Bheddbheda 
for Abheda in this combination simply expresses no 
commingling. Thus Bheddbheda becomes confused and 
contradicted. Then, in such a state, Abheda becomes 
a mere rhetorical expression. Therefore the two parts 
being absolutely different from each other, we have to 
accept only Bheda as true. Then, what is the result? 
When the two parts are utterly different from each 
other, of which one, the Brahman, is nirvikdra, jagat 
becomes only a niniitta kdrana. And subject to his 
will, undergoes various wiarflj at the mere will of 
Parabrahman. And this proves that we have no dispute 
whatever. So, it is declared that Parabrahman being 
absolutely nirvikdra, jagat is subject only to his natural will 
in all his lordship (over it) and undergoes changes under 
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the name of PradJiana. In order to remove this dispute, 
the Suira, Prakritescha pmtignadrisktdnidnuparodkdi 
was laid down by the Sutrakara. Else there would 
have been no necessity for this Sutra. It has been stated 
above that the two parts (forms of Brahman) are absolutely 
different from each other. In your view, it is not granted 
that Brahman has two different forms. Without a thing to 
be divided, there can be no division. Unless there is a 
thing ready to be divided, there can be no division. 
Nor can there be vikdra unless there is a thing ready 
to undergo vikdra. Let this be the matter for discus- 
sion. The Bhedavadin says that the nimitta kdrana of 
Parabrahman is purely a source of cause and nothing more 
in Brahman. We therefore say that the saddnanda form 
of Brahman always rules over the chitsamuddya. In order 
to prove this, the adkikarana is begun. If so, then, what 
is this Brahmatva in Parabrahman? Is this Brahmatva in 
Brahman merely a name or is it something in him for 
manifesting the jagat in its varied form ? The first view 
is contradicted because of its divided character. This 
means that where we do not agree and where we always 
differ, there we should not begin the adhikarana. For the 
agreement merely ends in argument. Only w'hen one is 
ready to stand to the literal meaning of the expressions an 
argument should be advanced. If it is asked whether in 
Parabrahman sat., chit, dnanda, etc., are different from each 
other or one in combination, the reply is “It is not the 
first “. For, the Sruti text Ekamevddvitlyam is contradict- 
ed. As regards the other view, the combination consists 
of both the nirvikdra and vikdra forms under the name of 
updddna kdrana and other combinations. There is fault 
attaching to all these views. For Brahman, when it is once 
determined in mind and accepted, there can be no cause for 
disagreement. The expression hi proves without a doubt 
the declared meaning of the updddna kdrana of Parabrahman, 
which is his natural characteristic in bringing Pradhdna into 
Srishti in its varied aspects. Else Brahman’s lordship over 
updddna kdraita would not have existed. Brahman’s lordship 
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is amply shown in Srishti in various transformations by his 
mere will in which lies his Brahmatva. Else, \t{!h'ahiiiafva) 
would not have existed in him. It cannot be said that Para- 
brahman’s upadana karana and the various manifestations 
of Pradhiina in bringing the universe into existence, cannot 
be said to be interdependent on each other. Hence in Brah- 
man’s chief nimitta karmiatva lies his Brahmatva. Hence 
also he is the overlord of all manifested vikdra forms of jagat 
under his will and control. This is no mere subtle argument 
but proved from an examination of all Sruiis and dgamas. 

Ramanuja’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We have referred above to Jayatirtha’s criticism of 
Yadavaprakasa’s view. Not much different is the criticism 
of Ramanuia from the Visishtddvaita standpoint. Com- 
menting on Sutra II. 1. 15, Tadananyatva mdrambhafia 
babdddtbhyah., he offers a strikingly strong criticism 
of Yadavaprakasa’s conception of Sat. “Others again 
{Yddavaprakdia), ’’ he says, “hold that the general cause, 
i.e., Brahman, is pure Being in which all distinctions 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, and 
so on, have vanished, while however it is endowed with 
all possible potentialities. During a pralaya this causal 
substance abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of 
consciousness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable 
to the soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different 
however in nature from mere non-sentient matter. During 
the period of a creation, on the other hand, just as the 
substance called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, 
and so on, or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, 
waves, bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance 
abides in the form of a triad of constituent parts, vis., enjoy- 
ing subjects, object of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
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of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are 
one, on the other hand, in so far as ‘ that which is ’ 
constitutes their substance ; just as jars, platters and pitchers 
are one in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. 
It is thus one substance only, viz., ‘ that which is ’, that 
appears in different conditions, and it is in this sense that 
the world is non-different from Brahman.” Demurring 
to the reasoning adopted, Ramanuja says — “ But this 
theory is really in conflict with all Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihasa, Purmm and Reasoning. For Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihasa and Purana alike teach that there is one supreme 
cause, viz.. Brahman — a being that is the Lord of all Lords, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, instantaneously realizing all its 
purposes, free of all blemish, not limited either by place 
or time, enjoying supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can 
it be held that above the* Lord there is ‘ pure Being ’ of 
which the Lord is a part only. For ‘ This which is 
“ being ” only was in the beginning one only, without a 
second ; it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth 
‘Verily, in the beginning this was Brahman, one only. 
Being one it was not strong enough. It created the most 
excellent Kshattra, viz., those Kshattras among the Devas 
— Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, 
Isana ’ ‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only ; 

there was nothing whatsoever else blinking. He thought, 
shall I send forth worlds ’ ‘ There was in truth 

Narayana only, not Brahma, not Isana, nor heaven and 
earth, nor the nakshatras, nor the waters, nor Agni, nor 
Soma, nor Surya. Being alone he felt no delight. Of 
him merged in meditation ’ etc.®®® — these and other texts 
prove that the highest cause is the Lord of all Lords, 
Narayana. For as the terms ‘ Being,’ ‘ Brahman,’ ‘ Self,’ 
which are met with in sections treating of the same topic, 
are in one of those parallel sections particularised by the 
term ‘ Narayana’, it follows that they all mean Narayana. 
That the Lord only is the universal cause is shown by the 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 3. Ait. Ar., II. 4. 1. 1, 2. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 11. Mahopa., I. 1. 
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following text also, ‘ He the highest great lord of lords, 
the highest deity of deities — he is the cause, the lord of 
the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent 
nor lord Similarly the Manu Smriti, ‘ Then the divine 
Self-existent (Brahma) — desirous to produce from his 
own body beings of many kind — first with a thought created 
the waters and placed his seed in them and 
Purdnas also declare the Supreme Person only to be the 
universal cause, ‘ Narayana, of whom the world is the 
body, of infinite nature, eternal, when desirous to create 
and sent forth from a thousandth part of himself the souls 
in two divisions.’ 'From Vishnu the world oxiginated 
and in him it abides.’ 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ‘Being’ 
only, for such ‘ Being ’ is admitted to be an element 
of the Lord ; and moreover all X Being ’ has difference. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Lord’s connection with 
all his auspicious qualities — knowledge, bliss, and so on — is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain texts 
— viz., ‘His high power {Sakli) is revealed as manifold, as 
essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action ’ 

‘He who is all-knowing, all-cognising’^'^®^, and others — to the 
end of proving that what is essential is only the Lord’s 
connection with the pote^itialities {Qakti) of knowledge, 
bliss, and so on. For in the Sveidsvaiara text the word 
‘ essential ’ independently qualifies ‘ knowledge, strength 
and action ’ no less than ‘ Sa/eii ’ ; and your explanation 
would necessitate so-called implication {lakshmm). Nor 
again can it be said that in words such as sarvagna (all- 
knowing), the formative suffix expresses potentiality only, 
as it admittedly does in other words such as pdkaka 
(cook) ; for grammar does not teach that all ih&st (krii) 
affixes in general express potentiality or capability only. 
It rather teaches^®"® that a few inV-affixes only have this 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 7. 9. Mund. Upa„ L 1. 9. 

I. 6— 8. Cf. Panim, lll.%hi. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 
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limited meaning ; and in the case of pakaka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because there 
is no other explanation open to us. If, moreover, the Lord 
were held to be only a part of the Sat, as the whole, would 
be superior to the Lord just as the ocean is superior to a 
wave, and this would be in conflict with ever so many 
scriptural texts which make statements about the Lord, cp. 
e.g. ‘ Him the highest great lord of lords ’ ; ‘ There is 
none seen like to him or superior If, moreover, mere 
Being is held to be the Self of all and the general whole, 
and the Lord only a particular part of it, this would imply 
the stultification of all those texts which declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the whole of which all beings 
are parts of, and to have their being in, pitchers (which 
themselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will pl«ad that as Being in general is fully 
present in all its parts, and hence also in that part which 
is the Lord, all other things may be viewed as having their 
Self in, and being parts of, him. But from your principles 
we might with equal right draw the inference that as 
Being in general is fully present in the jar, the Lord is 
a part of the jar and has his Self in that ! From enuncia- 
tions such as ‘ the jar is,’ ‘ the cloth is,’ it appears that 
Being is an attribute of things, and cannot therefore be a 
substance and a cause. By the ‘ being ’ of a thing we 
understand the attribute of its being suitable for some 
definite practical effect ; while its ‘ non-being ’ means its 
suitability for an effect of an opposite nature. Should it 
on the other hand be held that substances only have being, 
the (unacceptable) consequence would be that actions, and 
so on, are non-existent. And if (to avoid this consequence) 
it were said that the being of actions, and so on, depends 
on their connection with substances, it would be difficult 
to show (what yet should be shown) that ‘ being ’ is every- 
where of one and the same nature. Moreover, if every- 
thing were non-different in so far as ‘ being ’, there would 
be a universal consciousness of the nature of everything, 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 7. 8, 
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and from this there would follow a general confusion of all 
good and evil every one would have conscious experience 
of everything). This point we have explained before, h'or 
all these reasons non-difference can only have the meaning 
set forth by us. 

Nor is Ramanuja satisfied with the view of 
Bhaskara. “ Those again who (like Bhaskara),” he 
remarks, “hold the effect also to be real — the 
difference of the soul and Brahman being due to 
limiting conditions, while their non-difference is essential ; 
and the difference as well as the non-difference of Brahman 
and matter being essential — enter into conflict with all 
those texts which declare that the soul and Brahman are 
distinct in so far as the soul is under the power of karman 
while Brahman is free from all evil, etc., and all those texts 
which teach that non-sentient maWer undergoes changes 
while Brahman does not. For as, according to them, 
nothing exists but Brahman and the limiting adjuncts, 
Brahman — as being indivisible — must be undivided while 
entering into connection with the upadkis, and hence 
itself undergoes a change into inferior forms. And if 
they say that it is only the power {sakti), not Brahman 
itself, which undergoes a change : this also is of no 
avail since Brahman and its power are non-different.”^*’'’'’ 

In another place, in establishing the Great Siddhfinta, 
Ramanuja more directly attacks the BhedabJmda view 
and shows how it is, in his opinion, untenable. Comment- 
ing on I. 1. 1, he enlarges at some length on the point that 
perception never has for its object that which is devoid of 
all difference. He says : — “ The same arguments tend to 
refute the view that there is dilference and absence of 
difference at the same time (the so-called Bkedabkeda view). 
Take the judgment ‘This is such and such’ ; how can we 
realize here the non-difference of ‘ being this’ and ‘being 
such and such ’.? ‘ The such and such’ denotes a peculiar 

“““ See Ramanuja’s Sri Bh&skya, II. 1. 15. George Thihaut’s 
translation in the S.B.E., Vol. XLVIII, The Vedanta Sutras toitk 

J^amafmfa’s Commentary^ Vddti 111, 
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make characterised, e.g., by a dewlap, the ‘this’ denotes 
the thing distinguished by that peculiar make ; the non- 
difference of these two is thus contradicted by immediate 
consciousness. At the outset the thing perceived is per- 
ceived as separate from all other things, and this separation 
is founded on the fact that the thing is distinguished by 
a special constitution, let us say the generic characteristics 
of a cow, expressed by the term ‘such and such’. In 
general, wherever we cognize the relation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly 
present themselves to our mind as absolutely different. 
Some things — e.g., staffs and bracelets — appear sometimes 
as having a separate, independent existence of their own ; 
at other times they present themselves as distinguishing 
attributes of other things or beings {i.e., of the persons 
carrying staffs or wearing bracelets), other entities — e.g., 
the generic character of cows — have a being only in so far 
as they constitute the form of substances, and thus always 
present themselves as distinguishing attributes of those 
substances. In both cases there is the same relation of 
distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished thereby, 
and these two are apprehended as absolutely different. 
The difference between the two classes of entities is only 
that staffs, bracelets and similar things are capable of being 
apprehended in separation from other things, while the 
generic characteristics of a species are absolutely incapable 
thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the difference of 
things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is based on 
the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, the 
one namely — admitted by every one — which is expressed 
in the judgment ‘ This thing is such and such.’ This same 
point is clearly expounded by the Sutrakara in IL 2. 33 
{Evanchatmakarisnyafn) ; also in IL 2. 34 [Na cha paryd- 
yddapyavirddhd vikdrd.dibkyah)."^'^^^ 

Then, again, in commenting on I. 1. 1, Ramanuja pro- 
pounds how Bheddbheda involves, like Bheda and Abkeda, 
the reflection of all those texts which teach that Brahman 


Ibid., 42-43. 
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is the universal Self. “It appears,” he says, “ that those as 
well who hold the theory of the absolute unity of one non- 
differenced substance, as those who teach the doctrine of 
BkeddbkMa (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those who teach the absolute difference of several substances, 
give up all those scriptural texts which teach that Brahman 
is the universal Self. With regard to the first mentioned 
doctrine, we ask, ‘if there is only one substance ; to what 
can the doctrine of universal identity refer ?’ The reply will 
perhaps be ‘to that very same substance But we reply, this 
point is settled already by the texts defining the nature of 
Brahman {The Triie^ Knowledge^ the Infinite is Brahman.,— - 
Taitt. Ufa. II. 1), and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman. But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference ! This, we reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordina- 
tion, moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of 
aspect, and thus contradict the theory of absolute oneness. 
The BhMabheda view implies that owing to Brahman’s 
connection with limiting adjuncts {npddhi) all the 
imperfections resulting therefrom — and which avowedly 
belong to the individual soul — would manifest themselves 
in Brahman itself ; and as this contradicts the doctrine that 
the Self of all is constituted by a Brahman free from all 
imperfection and composing within itself all auspicious 
qualities, the texts conveying that doctrine would have to 
be discarded. If, on the other hand, the theory be held in 
that form that bheddbheda belongs to Brahman by its own 
nature (not only owing to an upddhi), the view that Brahman 
by its essential nature appears as individual soul, implies 
that imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching that 
everything is identical with Brahman free from all imper- 
fections. For those finally who maintain absolute difference, 
the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all has no meaning 
whatsoever— for things absolutely different can in no way 
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be one — and this implies the abandonment of all Vedanta 
texts together.” Ramanuja then points out at length how 
his own view — ^that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent 
and non-intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as it 
constitutes Brahman’s body — is in accord with all Sruti 
texts. “ Those, on the other hand,” he says, “who take their 
stand on the doctrine proclaimed by all Upanishads, that 
the entire world forms the body of the Brahman, may accept 
in their fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the 
world with Brahman. For as genus {jati) and quality {guna), 
so substances {dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes {viseskana), in so far namely as they 

constitute the body of something else The body is, in 

reality, nothing but a mode of the Self ; but, for the purpose 
of showing the distinction of things, the word ‘body’ is used 
in a limited sense. Analogously words such as ‘whiteness’, 
‘generic character of a cow’, ‘species’, ‘quality’ are used in 
a distinctive sense (although ‘whiteness’ is not found apart 
from a white thing of which it is the prakasa and so on). 
Words such as ‘ god ’, ‘ man ’, etc., therefore, do extend in 
their connotation up to the Self. And as the individual souls, 
distinguished by their connection with aggregates of matter 
bearing the characteristic marks of humanity, divine nature, 
and so on, constitute the body of the highest Self, and hence 
are modes of it, the words denoting those individual souls, 
extend in their connotation up to the very highest Self. And 
as all intelligent and non-intelligent beings are thus mere 
modes of the highest Brahman, and have reality thereby 
only, the words denoting-them are used in co-ordination with 
the terms denoting Brahman.” Ramanuja adds that he 
has made this point clear in his earlier work, the Veddrtha 
Sangraha and quotes the Sutra, AtmUi tupagachchanti 
grdhayanticha (IV. 1. 3) in support of his position remark- 
ing that it declares that “the identity of the world and 
Brahman consists in the relation of body and Self.”^“®’' 

Commenting on I. 1.4 {Tattu samanvaydt), Ramanuja 
sets out at length the view that scriptural texts have. 


7 , 5 /^., 134 - 138 . 
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for their subject, Brahman which constitutes the highest 
aim of man. Such, he states, is the connected meaning 
of the whole aggregate of words which constitutes the 
Upanishads. As against this view, he puts forward several 
different views, each of which he rejects. Among these 
is the Bhedabheda view which he elaborates in considerable 
detail and then rejects. It is interesting to note that 
he eventually rejects it on the ground that the idea of 
Bhedab/iMa is contradictory and cannot be maintained. 
This position is reached after a long argumentation which 
is worth some consideration, having regard to the force 
with which it is put forth and the closeness of the 
reasoning adopted. 

“ Nor can we approve,” he says, ” of the doctrine held 
by some that there is no contradiction between difference 
and non-difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot 
co-exist in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or 
light and darkness. Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bkeddbkeda view has to say. The whole 
universe of things must be ordered in agreement with our 
cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things as different 
and non-different at the same time : they are non-different 
in their causal and generic aspects, and different in so far as 
viewed as effects and individuals. There indeed is a 
contradiction between light and darkness and so on ; for 
these cannot possibly exist together, and they are actually 
met with in different abodes. Such contradictoriness is not, 
on the other hand, observed in the case of cause and effect, 
and genus and individual; on the contrary we here distinctly 
apprehend one thing as having two aspects — ‘this jar is clay’, 

‘ this cow is short-horned’. The fact is that experience does 
not show us anything that has one aspect only. Nor can it 
be said that in these cases there is absence of contradiction, 
because as fire consumes grass, so non-difference absorbs 
difference ; for the same thing which exists as clay, or gold, 
or cow, or horse, etc., at the same time exists as jar or 
diadem, or short-horned cow or mare. There is no com- 
mand of the Lord to the effect that one aspect only should 
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belong to each thing, non-difference’ to what is non-different, 
and difference to what is different. But one aspect only 
belongs to each thing, because it is thus that things are 
perceived ! On the contrary, we reply, things have two-fold 
aspects, just because it is thus that they are perceived. No 
man, however wide he may open his eyes, is able to distin- 
guish in an object — e.g., a jar or a cow — placed before him 
which part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is 
the generic character of the cow and which the individual 
cow. On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression 
in the following judgments : ‘ This jar is clay ‘ this cow is 
short-horned ’. Nor can it be maintained that he makes a 
distinction between the cause and genus and as objects of 
the idea of persistence, and the effect and individual as 
objects of the idea of discontinuance (difference); for, as a 
matter of fact, there is no perfection of these two elements, 
in separation. A man may look ever so close at a thing 
placed before him, he will not be able to perceive a differ- 
ence of aspect and to point out ‘this is the persisting, general 
element in the thing, and the non-persistent, individual 
element.’ Just as an effect and an individual give rise to the 
idea of one thing, so the effect plus cause, and the indivi- 
dual plus generic character, also give rise to the idea of one 
thing only. This very circumstance makes it possible for us 
to recognise each individual thing, placed as it is among a 
multitude of things differing in place, time, and character. 
Each thing thus being cognized as endowed with a two-fold 
aspect, the theory of cause and effect and generic character 
and individual, being absolutely different, is clearly refuted 
by perception. 

“But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammati- 
cal co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the 
judgment ‘ this pot is clay ’ is taken to express the relation 
of difference plus non-difference, we shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments such as ‘ I am a man’, ‘ I am a 
divine being’ that the self and the body also stand in the 
bliMabhedii relation ; the theory of the co-existence of dif- 
ference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which a 
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man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house ! This, we reply, is the baseless idea of a 
person who has not duly considered the true nature of co- 
ordination as establishing the bhedadJieda relation. 1 he 
correct principle is that all reality is determined by state of 
consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. The 
imagination, however, of the identity of the self and the 
body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply to 
the Self. It is in fact no more valid than the imagination of 
the snake in the rope, and does not therefore prove the non- 
difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ‘ the cow is short- 
horned ’ is never observed to be refuted in any way, and 
hence establishes the bkedabkeda relation. 

“For the same reasons the individual soul {jlmt) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
bhMabheda relation in so far as it is a part [amm] of Brahman. 
Its non-difference from Brahman is essential {svfibhfwika)\ 
its difference is due to limiting adjuncts {aupddhika). This 
we know, in the first place, from those scriptural texts which 
declare non-difference — such as ‘Thou art that’ ‘There is 
no other seer but he’^®''^; ‘This Self is Brahman’“'“‘; and the 
passage from the Brahmasukta in the Samkitopamshad of the 
Atharvanas which, after having said that Brahman is Heaven 
and Earth, continues, ‘The fishermen are Brahman, the slaves 
are Brahman, Brahman are these gamblers; man and woman 
are born from Brahman ; worn en are Brahman and so are 
men.’ And, in the second place, from those te.xts which 
declare difference : ‘He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many non-eternal intelligent beings’ ‘There 
are two unborn, one knowing, the other not knowing ; one 
strong, the other weak’^®^"^; ‘Being the cause of their connex- 
ion with him, through the qualities of action and the qualities 
of the Self, he is seen as another’ ; ‘The Lord of nature 
and the souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the 
upa., VI. 

Brihad. upa.. III. 7. 23. Svela. Upa., I. 9. 

II. 5. 19. V. 12. 
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bondage, the existence and the release of the Samsdra'^^^^ ; 
‘He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs’ 

‘One of the two eats the sweet fruit, without eating the 
other looks on’’-®^®; ‘He who dwelling in the Self’^®^’’^ ; 
‘Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within’ ‘ Mounted by the 
intelligent Self he goes groaning’^”’*’; ‘Having known him 
he passes beyond death’ On the ground of these two 
sets of passages the individual and the highest Self must 
needs be assumed to stand in the thMabheda relation. 
' And texts such as ‘He knows Brahman’^®^^, which teach 

I that in the state of Release the individual soul enters 

into Brahman itself; and again texts such as ‘But when 
; the Self has become all for him, whereby should he 

see another’^®"-, which forbid us to view, in the state of 
^ Release, the Lord a^ something different (from the 

individual soul), show that non-difference is essential 
: (while difference is merely aupddhika). 

“But, an objection is raised, the text ‘He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman,’ in using the word 
‘together’ shows that even in the state of Release the 
soul is different from Brahman, and the same view is 
expressed in two of the Sutras, viz., IV. 4. 17 ; and IV'. 4. 
21 {Jag;advydpdra varjam prakaraitddasamiihiiatvdchcha 
and Bhugamdtrasdmya lingdchcha). This is not so, 

we reply ; for the text, ‘There is no other seer but 

hg’ioiiR many similar texts distinctly negative 

■ all plurality in the Self. The Taitliriya text quoted 

j by you means that the man reaches Brahman with 

all desires, i.e.. Brahman comprising within itself all 
objects of .desire; if it were understood differently, it 
would follow that Brahman holds a subordinate position 
only. And if the Sutra IV. 4. 17 meant that the released 

Ibid., IV. 3. 35. 

Sveta. Vpa., III. 8. 

M and. Ufa., III. 2. 9. 
Brihad. Ufa., II. 4. 13. 
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soul is separate from Brahman, it would follow that it is 
deficient in lordly power ; and if this were so 
the Sutra would be in conflict with other Sutras such 
as IV. 4. 1 {Sampadyavirbhdvassvena sabddt). For 

these reasons, non-difference is the essential condition ; 
while the distinction of the souls from Brahman 
and from each other is due to their limiting adjuncts, 
i.e., the internal organ, the sense organs, and the 
body. Brahman indeed is without parts and omnipresent ; 
but through its adjuncts it becomes capable of division 
just as ether is divided by jars and the like. Nor must it 
be said that this leads to a reprehensible mutual depen- 
dence— Brahman in so far as divided entering into conjunc- 
tion with its adjuncts, and again the division in Brahman 
being caused by its conjunction with its adjuncts ; for these 
adjuncts and Brahman’s connection with them are due to 
action {karma), and the stream of action is without a 
beginning. The limiting adjuncts to which a soul is joined 
spring from the soul as connected with previous works, 
and work again springs from the soul as joined to its 
adjuncts; and as this connection with works and adjuncts is 
without a beginning in time, no fault can be found with our 
theory. The non-difference of the souls from each other and 
Brahman is thus essential, while their difference is due to 
the upadhis. These upddkis, on the other hand, are at the 
same time essentially non-distinct and essentially distinct 
from each other and Brahman; for there are no other 
upadhis (to account for their distinction if non-essential ), 
and if we admitted such, we should again have to assume 
further upadhis, and so on in infinitum. We therefore 
hold that the upadhis are produced, in accordance with the 
actions of the individual souls, as essentially non-different 
and different from Brahman. 

“To this bheddbheda view the Purvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds The whole aggregate of Vedanta 
texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non-dual Brahman 
whose essence is reality, intelligence and bliss, and thus 
sets forth the view of non-difference ; while, on the other 
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hand, the ^arma-section of the Veda, and likewise perception 
and the other naeans of knowledge, intimate the view of 
the difference of things. Now, as difference and non- 
difference are contradictory, and as the view of difference 
may be accounted for as resting on beginningless Nescience, 
we conclude that universal non -difference is what is 
real. The tenet that difference and non-difference are 
not contradictory because both are provided by our con- 
sciousness, cannot be upheld. If one thing has different 
characteristics from another there is distinction {bheda ) ; of 
the two the contrary condition of things constitutes non- 
distinction {abhlda ) ; who in his senses then would maintain 
that these two — suchness and non-suchness — can be found 
together.? You have maintained that non-difference belongs 
to a thing viewed as cause and genus, and difference to the 
same viewed as effect acid individual ; and that, owing to 
this two-fold aspect of things, non-difference and difference 
are not irreconcilable. But that this view also is untenable, 
a presentation of the question in definite alternatives will 
show. Do you mean to say that the difference lies in one 
aspect of things and the non-difference in the other ? or that 
difference and non-difference belong to the thing possessing 
two aspects? On the former alternative the difference 
belongs to the individual and the non-difference to the 
genus ; and this implies that there is no one thing with a 
double aspect. And should you say that the genus and 
the individual together constitute one thing only, you aban- 
don the view that it is difference of aspect which takes 
away the contradictoriness of difference and non-difference. 
We have moreover remarked already that difference in 
characteristics and its opposite are absolutely contra- 
dictory. On the second alternative we have two aspects 
of different kinds and an unknown thing supposed to 
be the substrate of those aspects; but this assumption 
of a triad of entities proves only their mutual difference 
of character, not their non-difference. Should you say 
that the non-contradictoriness of two aspects constitutes 
simultaneous difference and non-difference in the thing 
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which is their substrate, we ask in return — How can two 
aspects which have a thing for their substrate, and thus are 
different from the thing, introduced into that thing a com- 
bination of two contradictory attributes {t/is., difference 
and non-difference) ? And much less even are they able 
to do so if they are viewed as non-different from the thing 
which is their substrate. If, moreover, the two aspects on 
the one hand, and the' thing they inhere on the other, be 
admitted to be distinct entities, there will be required a 
further factor to bring about their difference and non- 
difference, and we shall thus be led into a in reg'n-ssns in 
infinitmn. Nor is it a fact that the idea of a thing in- 
clusive of its generic character bears the character of unity, 
in the same way as the admittedly uniform idea of an 
individual ; for wherever a state of consciousness expres.ses 
itself in the form ‘this is such .and such’ it implie.s the 
distinction of an attribute or mode, and that to which the 
attribute or mode belongs. In the case under discu.s.sion, 
the genus constitutes the mode, and the individual that to 
which the mode belongs; the idea does not therefore po.ssess 
the character of unity. 

“For these very reasons the individual soul caimot 
stand to Brahman in the bhedabheda relation. And as the 
view of non-difference is founded on Scripture, wo assume 
that the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfections 
springing therefrom, such as birth, death, etc., would cling 
to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as ‘He who is all-knowing’ ‘That Self free 
from all evil Not so, we reply. For all those imper- 
fections we consider to be unreal. On your view, (m 
the other hand, which admits nothing but Brahman and 
its limiting adjuncts, all the imperfections which spring 
from contact with those adjuncts must really belong to 
Brahman. For as Brahman is without parts, indivisible, 
the upaJhis cannot divide or split it so as to connect them- 
selves with a part only; but necessarily connect themselves 
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with Brahman itself and produce their effects on it. 
Here the following explanation may possibly be attempted. 
Brahman determined by an upadki constitutes the individual 
soul. This soul is of atomic size since what determines 
it, viz.y the internal organ is itself of atomic size ; and 
the limitation itself is without beginning. All the imper- 
fections therefore connect themselves only with that special 
place that is determined by the upadhi^ and do not affect 
the highest Brahman which is not limited by the upadki. 
In reply to this we ask — Do you mean to say that what 
constitutes the atomic individual soul is a part of Brahman 
which is limited and cut off by the limiting adjunct; or 
some particular part of Brahman to which, without thereby 
being divided of, is connected with an atomic upadki \ or 
Brahman in its totality as connected with an t4padhi\ or 
some other intelligent being connected with an upMhi, or 
finally the itself ? The first alternative is not pos- 

sible, because Brahman cannot be divided ; it would moreover 
imply that the individual soul has a beginning, for division 
means the making of one thing into two. On the second 
alternative it would follow that as a part of Brahman would 
be connected with the -upadki, all the imperfections due to 
the upadkis would adhere to that part. And further, if 
the upadki would not possess the power of attracting to 
itself the particular part of Brahman with which it is con- 
nected, it would follow that when the upadki moves the 
part with which it is connected would constantly change ; 
in other words, bondage and release would take place at 
every moment. If, on the contrary, the upadki possessed 
the power of attraction, the whole Brahman — as not being 
capable of division — would be attracted and move with the 
upadki. And should it be said that what is all-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and moved, well then 
the upadki only moves, and we are again met by the diffi- 
culties stated above. Moreover, if all the upadkis were 
connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one and 
undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts of 
Brahman, would be considered as non-distinct. And should 
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it be said that they are not thus cognized as one because 
they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, it would 
follow that as soon as the upadki of one individual soul 
is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost (lor il 
would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman). On the third alternative (the whole of) 
Brahman itself being connected with the upadki enters into 
the condition of the individual soul, and there remains no 
non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the soul in all 
bodies will then be one only. On the fourth alternative the 
individual soul is something altogether different from Brah- 
man and the difference of the soul from Brahman thus 
ceases to depend on the upadhis of Brahman. And the fifth 
alternative means the embracing of the view of the Ckh-jilka 
(who makes no distinction between soul and matter).”''*-'' 
Ramanuja reverts to this topic of BhedabkPda once 
again when he comments on II. 2. 31 {Naikaxminnasdm- 
bhavat). As is well known, he considers under this 
Sutra the Jaina theory of the Saptabhangi nyaya, with 
whose help, he says, the Jainas prove that all things — 
which they declare to consist of substance {linxvya and 
parydya) (particular states of substances) — to be existing, 
one and permanent in so far as they are substances, 
and the opposite in so far as they are parydyas. As 
the particular states of substances are of the nature 
of Being as well as Non-Being, they manage to prove 
existence, non-existence and so on. “With regard to 
this,” he says, “the Sutra (II. 2. 31) remarks that no 
such proof is possible, ‘Not so, on account of the impos- 
sibility in one’ ; i.e., because contradictory attributes 
such as existence and non-existence cannot at the same 
time belong to one thing, not any more than light and 
darkness. As a substance and particular states qualifying 
it— and (by the Jainas) called parydya — are different 
things ipaddrtha), one substance cannot be connected 
with opposite attributes. It is thus not pos sible that 
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a substance qualified by one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, i.e., non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode 
of those particular states which are called origination 
and destruction ; how then should permanency, which is 
of an opposite nature, reside in the substance at the 
same time ? Difference [bhinnatva) again consists in 
things being the abodes of contradictory attributes ; 
non-difference, which is the opposite of this, cannot 
hence possibly reside in the same things which are the 
abode of difference ; not any more the generic character 
of a horse and that of a buffalo can belong to one animal.” 
This matter, Ramanuja adds, he has already explained 
at length under I. 1. 1 {Athatb Brahmajlgnasa) when 
refuting the Bkedabheda theory.^®^" 

Sankara’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We now turn to the criticism offered from the 
Advaita standpoint. We have, ere this, referred to the 
BhamatP s comment on Suiras I. 4. 20 {PratigndsiddMrlinga- 
masmaraihyah) and I. 4. 21 [Uikramishyata evambhdvd- 
dityaudulbmiJy) and pointed out how the theories of 
Bheddbhedavdda and Satyabhldavdda have been traced to 
them by its author. Sankara in commenting on these two 
Sutras and on 1.4. 22 [Avasthiteriti kdsakritsnah) which 
follows them, rejects definitely the first two views pro- 
pounded in them and attaches himself to the third. “Of 
these three opinions,” he says, “we conclude that the 
one held by Kasakritsna accords with Scripture, because 
he agrees with what all the Vedanta texts (so, for instance, 
the passage ‘ That art thou ’) aim at inculcating. Only 
on the opinion of Kasakritsna, immortality can be 
viewed as the result of the knowledge of the soul ; while 
it would be impossible to hold the same view if the 
soul were a modification (product) of the Self and as such 
liable to lose its existence by being merged in its causal 
substance. For the same reason, name and form cannot 
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abide in the soul (as was above attempted to prove by 
means of the simile of the rivers), but abide in the limiting' 
adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a liguraiivc 
sense only. For the same reason the origin of the suuLs 
from the highest Self of which Sciipture speaks in some 
places as analogous to the issuing of sparks from the lire, 
must be viewed as based on the limiting adjuncts of the 
soul. The reference here is to the Bkedab/ieda view, 
which is thus rejected by him. It is for this reason that 
Sankara interprets I. 4. 20 in the manner he doe.s. 
“ Asmarathya,” he says, “although meaning to say that 
the soul is not (absolutely) different from the highest Self, 
yet intimates by the expression, ‘On account (.4 the fuliii- 
ment of the promise’ — which declares a certain mutual 
dependence — that there does exist a certain relation i>f 
cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul {i.e., not on the relation of ab.solule 
identity).” His disposal of the SaiyaNiPdavUdt! of 
Audulomi is equally clear. “The opinion of Audulomi, ” 
he says, “ again clearly implies that the difference and 
non-difference of the two depend on difference of condition 
{i.e., upon the state of emancipation and its absence). ” 
Commenting on the words “ Because the soul when it will 
depart is such'' [Utkrmushyaia evainidtdvdt, cb:.), he adds 
that “ the statement as to the non-difference of the soul 
and the Self (implied in the declaration that the tlreat 
Being rises, etc.)^®-® is possible, because the soul when — 
after having purified itself by knowledge and so on — it 
will depart from the body, is capable of becoming one with 
the highest Self. ” He winds up by observing that “ the 
individual soul and the highest Self differ in name only, 
it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for its 
object the absolute oneness of the two ,• it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and to maintain 

102S .pjjg Brihaddrartyaka text which declare.s that the (iroat 
Being which is to be seen arises from out of these elements : “Rising 
from out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When he 
has departed there is no more knowledge.” 
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that the individual soul is different from the highest 
Self and the highest Self from the individual soul. For 
the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage ‘ He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in 
the cave’^®"® refer to some one cave (different from the 
abode of the individual soul). And that nobody else but 
Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a subsequent 
passage, viz., ‘ Having sent forth he entered into it,’ 
according to which the Creator only entered into the 
created beings. Those who insist on the distinction of 
the individual and the highest Self oppose themselves to the 
true sense of the Vedanta texts, stand thereby in the way 
of perfect knowledge, which is the door to perfect beatitude 
and groundlessly assume release to be something effected 
and therefore non-eternal (while release, as often remarked, 
is eternal, it being in fact not different from the eternally 
unchanging Brahman). And (if they attempt to show that 
mokska, although effected, is eternal) they involve them- 
selves in a conflict with sound logic.” 

In commenting on II. 1. 13 {Bhbktrapatteravibhdkgai- 
cJmt syalldkavat), Sankara answers the objection whether 
non-duality which has been made out by a connected inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts can be held to be proved false by 
praiyaksha, etc., i.e., by sensuous perception, empirical 
inference and the like which reveal a distinction between 
the perceiver and the things perceived. He poses the 
question in this telling fashion : 

“ Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised 
against the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the 
world. Although Scripture is authoritative with regard 
to its own special subject-matter (as, for instance, the 
causality of Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a 
secondary sense in those cases where the subject-matter 
is taken out of its own grasp by other means of right 
knowledge ; just as mantras and artkavadas have occasionally 
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to be explained in a secondary sense (when the primary, 
literal sense is rendered impossible by other means of 
right knowledge). Analogously reasoning is to I'le 
considered invalid outside its legitimate sphere ; so, 
for instance, in the case of religious duty and its 
opposites. Hence Scripture cannot be acknowledged to 
refute what is settled by other means of right knowledge. 
And if you ask, ‘ Where does Scripture oppose itself to 
what is thus established ? ’ we give you the following 
instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoy- 
ment is well known from ordinary experience, the enjoyers 
being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and ihe 
like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy- 
ment. The distinction of the two would be redured to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of one 
thing into another would actually result from the doctrine 
of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc- 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must thei'efore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established distinc- 
tion of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment.” 

To this objection he replies, ” It may exist as an 
ordinary experience.” He then says : — ‘‘ To the preceding 
objection we reply, “It may exist as an ordinary experience. 
Even on our philosophic view the distinction may exi.st, 
as ordinary experience furnishes us with analogous in- 
stances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, bubbles, 
and other modifications of the sea, although they really 
are not different from the sea water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state 
of conjunction, and etc. From the fact of their being non- 
different from the sea water, it does not allow that they 
pass over into each other : and, again, although they do 
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not pass over into each other, still they are not different 
from the sea. So it is the case under discussion also. 
The enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass 
over into each other, and yet they are not different from 
the highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not 
really an effect of Brahman, since the modified creator 
himself, in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the 
enjoyer (according to the passage, ‘ Having created he 
entered into it ’ still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence 
of the effect acting as a limiting adjunct ; just as the 
universal ether is divided by its contact with jars and 
other limiting adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the 
distinction of enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment is 
possible, although both are non-different from Brahman, 
their highest cause as analogous instances of the sea and 
its waves demonstrates.” 

Between the perceiver and the things perceived, there 
is thus really no distinction as in the case of the ocean 
in connection with which we perceive both duality and 
non-duality. In the form of waves, it is dual and as a body 
of water, it is non-dual. Only, he suggests, these opposites, 
duality and non-duality, cannot co-exist in that thing which 
does not altogether admit of even a distinction of aspects 
and is absolutely one. Therefore, he argues, when it is 
possible to distinguish two aspects — non-dual as Brahman, 
and dual as differentiated into the perceiver and the 
objects of perception — the Vedic doctrine cannot be dis- 
puted because it is opposed to our perception of duality. 
Here, it will be seen, while duality of aspects is conceded, 
the co-existence of opposites in a thing which does not 
admit of even a distinction of aspects and is absolutely one, 
is opposed. 

Again, in commenting on the next following Sutras 
II. 1. 14 to II. 1. 20, Tadananyatvamarambhana saPdd- 
dibhyah to YathdchaprmiMih, Sankara first considers the 
question : Is this non-duality in duality absolutely real or only 
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apparently so ? The prima facie view is that it is absolutely 
real ; for it never proves false in the case of Brahman any 
more than in the case of the ocean. The Siddhanta is 
established that there is neither duality nor the cnmmin”'- 
ling of duality with non-duality. The- refutation contained 
in II. 1. 13, Bhdkh'dpatteraviMdgascheisydllokavaP was, 
says Sankara, set forth on the condition of the ])ract:icai 
distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment lieing 
acknowledged. In reality, however, that distinction, he 
remarks, does not exist because there is understood lo liti 
non-difference (i.r., identity) of cause and effect, 'hhe 
effect is this manifold world consisting of ether and so on ; 
the cause is the highest Brahman. Of the effect it i.s 
understood that in reality it is non-different from the cause, 
i.e., has no existence apart fi'om the cause. I low .so.? 
“ On account of the scriptural word / origin ’ and othets.” 
The word ‘ origin ’ is used in connection with a simile 
in a passage undertaking to show how, through the know- 
ledge of one thing, everything is known, as in the 
Chchdnddgya text^®®^ : “ As, my dear, by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the modification (/.c., the 
effect, the thing made of clay) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely” etc. The meaning of this passage is that, if 
there is known a lump of clay which really and truly is 
nothing but clay, there are known thereby likewise all 
things made of clay such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, 
all of which agree in having clay for their true nature. 
For these modifications or effects are names only, exist 
through or originate from speech only, while in reality 
there exists no such thing as a modification. In so far 
as they are names — individual effects distinguished by 
names— they are untrue ; in so far as they are clay, they 
are true. This parallel instance is given with reference 
to Brahman; applying the phrase “having its origin in 
speech” to the case illustrated by the instance quoted, 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no 
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existence apart from Brahman. Later on, again, the text, 
after having declared that fire, water and earth are the 
effects of Brahman, maintains that the effects of these three 
elements have no existence apart from them, “ Thus has 
vanished the specific nature of burning fire, the modifi- 
cation being a mere name which has its origin in speech, 
while only the three colours are what is true.”^®'*''’ Other 
sacred texts also whose purport it is to intimate the unity 
of the Self are to be quoted here, says Sankara, in accord- 
ance with the words “ and others ” of the Such 

texts are “ In that all this has its Self ; it is the True, it is 
the Self ; Thou art that “ This everything, all that is 

Self “Brahman alone is all this “The Self is all 

this “ There is in it no diversity. On any other 
assumption it would not be possible to maintain that by the 
knowledge of one thin^ everything becomes known, as the 
text quoted above declares. We therefore must adopt, 
adds Sankara, the following view. In the same way as 
those parts of ethereal space which are limited by jars and 
water pots are not really different from the universal 
ethereal space, and as the water of a mirage is not really 
different from the surface of the salty steppe — for the 
nature of that water is that it is seen in one moment and 
has vanished in the next, and moreover, it is not to be 
perceived by its own nature, f.^., apart from the surface of 
the desert — so, this manifold world, with its objects of 
enjoyment, enjoyers and so on, has no existence apart from 
Brahman. 

But, says Sankara, it might be objected that Brahman 
has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree has 
many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers and 
energies dependent on those powers. Unity and manifold- 
ness are, therefore, both true. Thus, a tree considered 
by itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as 

VI. 4. 1. Mund. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2. 
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having waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, 
but manifold if viewed with regard to the jars and 
dishes made of it. On this assumption the process of 
final release resulting from right knowledge may be 
established in connection with the element of unity (in 
Brahman) while the two processes of common worldly 
activity and of activity according to the Veda, which depend 
on the Kannakanda, may be established in connection with 
the element of manifoldness. And with this view the 
parallel instances of clay, etc., agree very well. 1 his 
theory, Sankara remarks, is untenable because in the 
instance — quoted in the Upanishad — the phrase “ as clay 
they are true ” asserts the cause only to be true while the 
phrase “having its origin in speech’’ declares the unreality 
of all effects. But, it may be said, he adds, that Scripture 
itself, by quoting the parallel instancps of clay and so on, 
declares itself in favour of a Brahman capable of modifica- 
tion ; for we know from experience that clay and similar 
things do undergo modifications. This objection, Sankara 
remarks, is without force, because a number of scrijkural 
passages by denying all modifications of Brahman, teach it 
to be absolutely changeless {kutastka). Such passages are, 
“ This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman”^®”’’ ; “ That Self is to Ise de- 
scribed by No, no ’’ “It is neither coarse nor fine’’.^'*" 
For to the one Bz'ahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, “ Why should they not 1)C both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicatetl (of 
one body at different times) ? ” Sankara answers that the 
qualification “absolutely” predicates this. P'or 

the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of varying 
attributes. And that, on account of the negation of all 
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attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless has 
already been demonstrated 

It has been remarked that Sankara is much more 
emphatic in his rejection of the Bhldabhedct in his commen- 
tary on the Brihaddranyaka U panishad, which, indeed, has 
been claimed in certain quarters as one continuous protest 
against it. In commenting on Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, 
V. 1. 1. [Om purnamadah purnamidam^ etc.), Sankara 
criticises the BhMdbheda view. First, he remarks that 
Brahman is infinite, all-pervading, like the ether, without 
a break, and unconditioned. So alsoi he says, is this con- 
ditioned Brahman manifesting through name and form and 
coming within the scope of relativity (of the universe), infinite 
or all-pervading indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self, 
not in its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting 
adjuncts. This differentiated Brahman, the effect, proceeds 
from the infinite, or Brahman as cause. Although it 
emanates as an effect, it does not give up its nature, infini- 
tude, the state of the Supreme Self— it emanates as but the 
infinite. Taking the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman 
as effect, that is, attaining perfect unity with its own nature 
by removing through knowledge its apparent otherness 
that is created by ignorance, through contact with limiting 
adjuncts, the elements, it remains as the unconditioned 
infinite Brahman alone, without interior or exterior, the 
homogeneous Pure Intelligence. Next, Sankara reiterates 
that what has been said before, viz., “ This (Self) was indeed 
Brahman in the beginning. It knew only Itself. Therefore 
it became all” (I. 4. 10) is the explanation of this 
mantra. He suggests that ‘ Brahman ’ in that sentence is 
the same as ‘ That is infinite ’ ; and ‘ This is infinite’ means 
‘This (universe) was indeed Brahman in the beginning’ 
and he quotes another Sruti text in support, “ Whatever is 
here is there and whatever is there is here.”^®*^ He adds 
that Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanishads, is 

See George Thibaut, Vedanta- Sutras with the Commentary 
by Sankardchdrya^ Fart I, Sutras IL 14-24, pp. 320-347. 

Katha. Upa.. IV. 10. 
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described in this mantra to introduce what follows; for 
certain aids, to be mentioned immediately thereafter, viz., 
Om, self-restraint, charity and compassion, have to be 
enjoined as steps to the knowledge of Brahman — aids, that, 
occurring in this supplementary portion, form part of all 
meditations. It is at this point, he takes up the other poinL 
of view represented by the BheddhMda and criticises it. 
First, he enunciates the position thus : 

“ Some^®‘‘^ explain the mantra thus ; From the infinite 
cause the infinite effect is manifested. The manite.sted 
effect is also infinite or real at the present moment, even in 
its dvaita form. Again, at the moment of dissolution, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite effect into itself, the 
infinite, causal form alone remains. Thus in all the three 
stages of origin, continuance and dissolution, the cause and 
the effect are infinite. It is just one infinity spoken of as 
divided into cause and effect. Thus the same Hi-ahman 
is both dvaita and advaita ( Dvaitddvaildfnn'tkam'dcain 
Brahma]. For instance, an ocean consists of water, waves, 
foam, bubbles, etc. As the water is real, so also are its 
effects, the waves, foam, bubbles, etc. — which apjrear and 
disappear, but are a part and parcel of the ocean itself — 
real in the true sense of the word. Similarly the entire 
dvaita universe, corresponding to the waves, etc., on the 
water, is absolutely real, while the Parabrahman stands 
for the ocean water. If the universe is thus real, the 
karmakdnda portion of the Vddas is also valid. If, however, 
the dvaita world is but apparently so— if it be a creation {>f 
Avidya, false like a mirage and is in reality the one without 
a second, then karmakdnda portion, having nothing to work 
upon, becomes invalid. This would only mean a conllict, 
for one portion of the Vedas, vis., the U pani shads, would 
be valid, since they deal with the Reality, the one without 
a second, but the karmakm^da would be invalid, since it 
deals with dvaita, which is unreal. To avoid this conflict, 

io« Tiie reference here is said to be to the view taken I)y the 
Bhartriprapancha. 
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the Sruti speaks of the reality of both cause and effect, like 
that of the ocean, in the mantra, ‘ That is infinite,’ etc. 

“ All this is wrong, for neither an exception nor an 
option — which are applicable to specified objects — is pos- 
sible with Brahman. It is not a well-considered view. 
Why ? Because an exception can be made with regard to 
some part of an action, where the general rule would other- 
wise apply. For example, in the dictum, ‘ Killing no animal 
except in sacrifices the killing of animals prohibited 
by the general rule, is allowed in a special case, viz., 
a sacrifice such as the Jybtishtoma. But that will not 
apply to Brahman, the Reality. You cannot establish 
Brahman, the one without a second, by the general rule, 
and then make an exception in one part of it ; for 
it cannot have any part, simply because it is the one without 
a second. Similarly, an option also is inadmissible. For 
example, in the injunclBons, ‘ One should use the vessel 
Skodasi in the Aiiratra sacrifice ’, and ‘One should not use 
the vessel ShodaU in the Atiratra sacrifice,’ an option is 
possible, as using or not using the vessel depends on a 
person’s choice. But with regard to Brahman, the Reality, 
there cannot be any option about its being either dvaita or 
advaita, for the Self is not a matter depending on a person’s 
choice. Besides there is a contradiction involved in the 
same thing being both one and many. Therefore this is 
not, as we said, a well-considered view. 

“ Moreover, it contradicts the Sruti as well as reason. 
For instance, Sruti passages that describe Brahman as Pure 
Intelligence, homogeneous like a lump of salt, without a 
break, devoid of such differences as prior or posterior, 
interior or exterior, including the external and internal, 
birthless, ‘ Not this, not this,’ neither gross nor minute, 
not short, undecaying, fearless and immortal — passages 
that are definite in their import and leave no room 
for doubt or mistake — ^would all be thrown overboard as 
mere trash. Similarly, it would clash with reason, for a 
thing that has parts, is made up of many things and has 
““ af/5. Upa., VIII. 15. 1. ”” —————— 
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activity, cannot be eternal ; whereas the eternity of the Self 
is inferred from remembrance, etc. — which will be contra- 
dicted if the Self be transitory. Your own assumption 
too will be useless, for if the Self be transitory, the hifPid' 
kdnda portion of the Vedas will clearly be useless, since it 
will mean that a man will be getting the reward for some- 
thing he has not done, and be deprived of the reward for 
what he has actually done.” 

Meeting here the possible objection that there are the 
illustrations of the ocean, etc., to show the dvaitddvaita of 
Brahman, and that, therefore, one cannot say that the 
same thing cannot be both one and many, Sankara replies ; 
Not so, for they refer to something quite different. 
We have said that dvaita and advaiia are contradictory 
only when applied to the Self, which is eternal and 
without parts, but not to effects, which have parts. 
Therefore your view is untenable as it contradicts the 
Sruti, the Smriti and reason. Rather than accept this, 
it is better to abandon the Upaniskads. Besides, your view 
is not in accordance with the Scriptures, for such a Brah- 
man is not fit for meditation. A Brahman that is teeming 
with differences, comprising thousands of evils in the 
shape of births, deaths, etc., has parts like an ocean, 
a forest and so forth, and is heterogeneous, has never 
been presented by the Srutis either as an object of 
meditation or as a truth to be realized. Rather they 
teach its being Pure Intelligence ; also, ‘ It should be 
realized in one form only ’ (IV. 4. 20). There is also 
the censure on seeing it as multiple : ‘ lie goes from 

death to death who sees difference, as it were, in it ’ 
(IV. 4. 19; Ka. IV. 10). What is deprecated by the 
Srutis is not to be practised ; and that which is not 
practised (as being forbidden) cannot be the import of 
the Scriptures. Since the multiple aspect of Brahman, 
in which it is regarded as heterogeneous and manifold, 
is condemned, it is not to be sought after with a view 
to realization ; hence it cannot be the import of the 
Scriptures. But the homogeneity of Brahman is what is to 
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be sought after, and is therefore good, and for that reason 
it ought to be the import of the Scriptures. 

“You said that one part of the Vedas would be invalid 
in the sphere of Karmakanda because of the absence of 
the dvaiia world, while another part would be valid in 
the realm of advaita. This is wrong, for the Scriptures seek 
to instruct merely according to existing circumstances. 
They do not teach a man, as soon as he is born, either 
the dvaiia or the advaita of existence, and then instruct him 
about rites or the knowledge of Brahman. Nor is dvaiia 
required to be taught ; it is understood by everyone as 
soon as he is born ; and nobody thinks from the very 
outset that dvaiia is false, in which case the Scriptures 
would first have to teach the reality of the dvaiia world and 
then establish their own validity. (The unreality of the 
universe is no bar to the validity of the Scriptures), for 
even the disciples of tliose who deny the VMas (and do 
not believe in the objective universe)^®^*' would not hesitate 
to accept the authority of their Scriptures when they are 
directed (to do something helpful in accordance with them) 
by their teachers. Therefore the Scriptures, taking the 
dvaiia world as it is — created by Avidya and natural to 
everybody — first advise the performance of rites calculated 
to achieve the desired ends, to those who are possessed of 
that natural ignorance and defects such as attachment and 
aversion, afterwards, when they see the well-known evils of 
actions, their factors and their results, and wish to attain 
their real state of aloofness, which is the opposite of dvaiia, 
the Scriptures teach them, as a means to it, the knowledge 
of Brahman, consisting in the realization of the advaiia of the 
Self. So when they have attained that result— their real state 
of aloofness, their interest in the validity of the Scriptures 
ceases. And in the absence of that, the Scriptures too 
just cease to be Scriptures to them. Hence the Scriptures 
having similarly fulfilled their mission with regard to 
every person, there is not the least chance of a conflict 

1046 The reference here is said to be to certain Schools of 
Buddhism, 
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with them ; for such dvcdta differences as Scripture, 
disciple and discipline terminate with the knowledge of 
advaiia. If any of these survived the others, there 
might be a conflict with regard to it. But since Scripture, 
disciple and discipline are interdependent, not one of them 
survives the rest ; and when all dvaita is over, and onl}- 
advaita, the one without a second, the Good, alone stands, 
with whom is conflict apprehended ? Hence also there is 
no non-contradiction either. 

“ Even taking your position for granted, we have to 
say that it is useless, for even if Brahman be both one 
and many, there will be the same conflict with the 
Scriptures. That is to say, supposing we admit that the 
same Brahman has both forms of dvatfadvaita like the 
ocean, etc., and that there is no other thing, even then we 
cannot escape the charge of a conflict with the Scriptures 
that you have levelled against us. How ? For one and 
the Parabrahman has both forms of dvaita and advaita 
and plurality ; being beyond grief, delusion, etc., it would 
not seek instruction ; nor would the teacher be different 
from Brahman, for you have admitted the same Brahman 
to be both one and many. If you say, since the dvaita 
world is manifold, one can teach another, and it will not be 
instruction imparted to or by Brahman, we reply that you 
contradict your own statement that Brahman in its two-fold 
aspect of dvaita and advaita is one and the same, and that 
there is nothing else. Since that world of dvaita in which 
one teaches another is one thing, and advaita is of course 
another thing, your example of the ocean is inappropriate. 
Nor can we presume that Brahman, if it is one conscious- 
ness, as the ocean is one mass of water, will either receive 
instruction from, or instruct, anyone else. If Devadatta is 
both dvaita and advaita consisting of the hands, etc., it is 
absurd to think that between his tongue and ear~both parts 
of him-— -the tongue will instruct and the ear only receives 
the instruction, while Devadatta himself will neither 
instruct nor receive any instruction, for he has only one 
consciousness, as the ocean is made up of the same volume 
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of water. Therefore such an assumption will clash with 
the Sruh and reason, and frustrate your own object. Hence 
our interpretation of the mantra, ‘ That is infinite,’ etc., 
is the correct one.’”^*'*'^ 

Sripati’s View of Bhedabheda. 

We may now turn to Sripati to see how he interprets 
the self-same which Ramanuja and others have inter- 

preted as suggesting the rejection by the Sutrakara of 
both the Saptabhangi and BhMabheda doctrines. Sripati 
includes under Ekasminnasantbhavadhikaranam the follow- 
ing five Sutras : Naikasminnasarnbkavdt ; Evanchdtmd- 
kartsnyam ; Sarirdndm chdnavasthita parimdnatvdt ; 
Nachaparydyddapyavirodhb vikdrddibhyah ; AntyavastAites- 
ckdbhayanityatvddaviseshah. Sankara, Bhaskara, Rama- 
nuja, Srikantha, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Vignanabhikshu do not ^mention the Sutra, Sarirdndm chd- 
navasthita parimEhiiatvdt. For what purpose did Sripati 
include this particular Sutra in this Adhikarana ? In 
Naikasminnasambhavdt, Sripati rejects the simultaneous 
existence and non-existence as enunciated in the Sapta- 
bkanginydya. Since he says the changes are evidenced 
in a really existing thing (vastu) which is subject to vikdra 
or change of form at different times, the different forms 
are seen to be admitted but not their simultaneous exist- 
ence and non-existence. The Sutra disproves, according 

Stt Brihadaratiiyaka Upanishad,V , 1. Swami Madhavananda’s 
Edition, pp. 801-813. 

It may be useful to state that the introduction of a new 
Siitra like this by Sripati which does not appear in the texts of other 
Bhashyakaras is not peculiar to him. The Siitra entitled Pratignd 
■virddhat (l. 1. 9) is peculiar to Ramanuja and Sripati while Ata eva 
cha sa Brahma (I. 2. 16) appears only in Ramanuja and not in 
Sankara, Anandatirtha and Sripati. Again, the Siitra entitled 
JDriiyatecha ill. 1. 7) is peculiar to Anandatirtha, being omitted by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Sripati. The same remark applies to the 
Sutras entitled Prali gndnufarddhdchcka (II. 4. 3). Sirmlzx\y Yuktei- 
cha {11. 3, 19), Yathetamanevam cha (III. 1. 9) appear only in 
Anandatirtha. The .SS/ra entitled Pravruttescha (II. 2. 2) appears 
only in Anandatirtha and Sankara and not in Ramanuja and Sripati, 
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to Sripati, the Jaina doctrine only but not the real 
existence of matter and its different forms of existence at 
different times. Matter {dravya) has two inevitable states 
of existence: its original and its altered conditii.ms ; for 
it is always subject to change. We have, therefore, to 
accept the existence of two states of matter, genesis 
{titpaUi) ; destruction (vindsa) ; its altered condition 
{parntdmavisesha) and its eternality (iiityatva). In the 
altered condition, matter is seen with its opjjosing 
characteristics. This is called blmmatva. It.s original 
condition [viparltam cha) is what is called abkimmtva. 
If it is asked how are these opposite states to be intimately 
united {samavaiti), the reply is that if at different times 
we admit and agree to the existence of bPSth and ixbhi’da 
{kdlabhldhta bheddbkeddnglkdre), then only such iutiniale 
union may occur, but not just as a horse {mva) and buffalo 
{mahiska) being intimately united ^in one and the same 
animal at the same time, which is impossible. It is also 
observed in this world generally that things are classed 
differently. If it is asked, again, how Siviltmaka Para- 
brahman, who is one and all-pervading, is observed in the 
cMima and acMtana worlds, which are of different 
characters, and still he pervades through these two in his 
all-knowing {Sarvagmtvci) character, the reply is that 
with Parabrahman’s omnipotence, he is capable of exhibi- 
ting that he is all-one ; he is kshetra and ksMtmgna also. 
KsItUra and kskltyagna are naturally of the same undivided 
character {abhinnatvdpi). Naturally meditation on ^iva 
Parabrahman is the character (smbMm) of fwa in 
trying to liberate himself from bondage and realize the 
eternal blissful all-glorious Parabrahman. Ultimately the 
KUa assumes the form of Bhram&m through meditation 
{dhymd) and dhdram, such realization being the gist of 
all Vedanta. But the doctrine of the Jaina School which 
attains the simultaneous appearance of matter in the 
changed condition and the unchanged condition involves 
really a serious contradiction and cannot be accepted. 
One thing, however, is a fact and that is that matter 
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allows of its existence in different states at different times. 
But the Kshapanakas argue otherwise. Hence this Sutra 
rejects their argument- 

Propounding the next Sutra, Evanckdtmdkarisnyam, 
Sripati says: '"'"In this way follows the %on-mtiversality of 
the Atma.” Commenting on the Sutra, he says that 
the non-universality of the Atma is to be agreed. This 
amounts to saying that the Jlva is to exist in a particular 
locality {pradesa). Then, it has to exhibit itself in bodies 
oiSthuladoidSukshmaioxrcisyxsX like ants, etc. {pipilikddi). 
Jlva, then, has both tiny little forms of existence and 
heavy body forms like elephants, etc. P'or it is stated 
that when the jlva realizes Moksha, the sukshma form 
prevails and he attains to Paraldka. The next Sutra 
establishes these states of existence. Sarlrdndm chd-ttava- 
sthitaparimdnatvdt. It is stated in the Sastras that flies 
on account of their good deeds in one birth, are 
born as big elephants igaja) in their next birth- It 
cannot then be said that the tiny little form of a fly could 
not be born with the huge body of an elephant. And 
conversely, a huge-bodied elephant as the result of its sinful 
deeds is said to assume the form of a fly in its next birth. 
And this cannot either be denied. So that, if these two 
conditions are accepted, the jlva is subject to these altered 
states of existence in these two forms. If this is objected 
to, the next Sutra affirms their different states of existence : 
Na cha parydyddapyavirbdhd vikdrddibhyalt- This Sutra 
clearly proves these two states of existence, the contracted 
and expanded (sankbcha and vikdsa) forms and their exist- 
ence cannot be objected to as contradictory, for we 
generally see the separate existence of the jlva in the 
forms of elephant, horse, son, daughter and fly {gaja, 
turaga, putra, putrikd and maiaka). That the jlva enters 
into these forms can neither be denied nor contradicted. 
And it is also seen that jlvas exist with bodily forms 
{sdvayavd) not in the forms of ghata and pata, both of 
which are subject to destruction in their assumed forms. 
If this opinion is contradicted, the next Sutra Tpvovos 
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such a state as existent ultimately as a constant factor : 
Antyavasthitasckobhaya nityatvSdaviseshah. Of course, 
the jlva will, in its final existence, realize the Moksha state 
by parinama and then assume a separate form of existence. 
These two forms of existence are inevitable until both 
attain their finality. None who are wise will refuse 
acceptance to this view and if any one denies it, he rejects 
the truth of the Sruiis. 

Thus it will be seen that Sripati tries to e.xculj)ate his 
position of bMdabhedct from that of the Jaina system hi 
which Ramanuja so plainly wants to graft it. His 
direct answer is that time is a factor which is lost sight 
of by the Jaina theorists while he allows scope h)r it. 
That matter is liable to change and that matter ha.s two 
inevitable states of existences, he does not deny ; but that 
matter can exist and non-exist simultaneously in. the same 
form he stoutly denies. The he additionally cile.s — 

Sanrdndm chdnavasthitaparimdnatvai — gives him the 
foundation for his theory that the two states of existence 
of a vastu — that vasiu is subject to vikdra and that va-stn 
has its unaltered original form — cannot be denied, h'rom 
this position, he lays down the two forms of Brahman — 
murta and amurta. The Sastra lays down both {nbhayatvdt) 
bkeda and ailiQda and if you reject the one you reject 
the other and thus deny the VMa. As the Sutrakara 
lays down both bh&da and ab/ieda, b/mdti and abheda have 
to be accepted. The Sutrakara saysi ubhayanityatvaP 
both are eternal, chltmtacheimidtnmka muridmurla 

forms are both eternal. 

In arguing for BhiEddbkeda, Sripati seeks invariably 
the help of nydyas, like nadlsamudravat, chchdydtapavaU 
tamak prakdiavat, bkramarakitavai, etc. These com- 
parisons involve things which indicate neither inseparables 
nor separables. They are always fused and dual in their 
character. Of course, they are absolutely different in 
their individual existence. In order to prove that these 
two always co-exist, he relies on the Sutra IV. 4. 4, 
AvibMg;ena drishtatvdtd In comm&admg on this Sutra, 
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he quotes the first of these nyayas, viz.^ nadisamudravat 
and says that the mukta-jlva stands in relation to Parasiva- 
brahman as the nadl does to the samudra in the divided 
and undivided form {bhinridibhinnatvena naiva, tishthatt). 
Even if they were different like tila and taniula, they 
cannot always be different and be apart from each other, 
i.e.^ in the bhinna state — the river has to inevitably join the 
sea, i.e., stand in a commingled condition and apparently 
look as one. In order to support this fact — that they stand 
in this condition — he quotes the Sruti texts Yadapcdyah 
pasyate rugmavarnam kartavannsam purusham Brahma- 
ybnim\ Todd vidvdn punyapdpe vidkuya niranjanam paramam 
sdmyamupaiii ii and So' snuie sarvdn kdrmn saha Brahmand 
vipcdchitd \ iii. These texts declare, he says, that a mukta- 
jlva, though similar in form, stands in association with 
Brahman. And this state, Sripati considers, for the 
mukta-j%va as appearing undivided from Brahman 
bhinnatvena drishtatvdt). The jlva has undergone the 
change from the state of bondage and enjoys the mukta 
state. In this state, we cannot accept that the Brahman 
and jlva as different from each other {Baddhdvastkd- 
vanmuktdvasthJdydm jlvabrahmanbrbhMb tianglkaramyah). 
(Because the Sruti texts quoted above contradict such 
a statement.) This state of attaining the likeness of 
Siva {parasivasdmyatva) is the highest form that the 
jlva could realize through the dahara^ etc., updsanas 
which aim at the attaining of this exulting, effulgent 
and permanent joyful state, i.e., state in which enjoyment of 
the form of Parasiva Brahman [Lingdnubkavadasdvisesha- 
miti) is made possible. If it is asked how are the differing 
opinions of the purvdchdryas to be harmonised with this 
view, we have to state that they have taken an one-sided view 
of the Sruti text. Bhagavan Badarayaiia has answered these 
different opinions in his answers to Jaimini, Audulomi, etc., 
(IV. 4 . 5 and 6). In IV. 4. 12, Dvddaidhavat ubkayavidham^ 
Badarayana reiterates this view.* Similarly, in IV. 4. 13 
Sandhydvadupapatte^, Sripati urges that, according to the 
nyaya Ubhayavidhabaldt ubkayasiddhik, the two forms of 
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Parabrahman {mwta and amurta) sum up the gist of the 
whole of the Vedanta. And therefore it is only by postu- 
lating bhUabhUa that you can harmonise all Smti texts 
{Sarvasrutisamanvayayci). And in this opinioii he says 
Badarayana agrees. 

Differences between Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha, 
Anandatirtha and Sripati. 

Enough has been said to show that though Sripati 
calls his system BhedabhMa, his conception of alMda is 
exceedingly thin. He almost entirely dissents from 
Sankara’s views and rejects the fundamental factors of the 
Advaita system. Like Ramanuja, he upholds Dvaita. 
His abheda or advaita would seem to mean merely niiya- 
sampya, sdrupya and bhoga/ndtra, which makes ecjuality 
(samatva) infinitely small as between Isvara and /I?w. 
Both are nitya ; but there the sense of equality ceases. 
While Isa is Purm, the /wa is Apurna ; while is 
Prabku or Sakta (He is called Mukhya by Sripati) the 
jlva is A^akta ; and finally while Isa is Sarvasmtanfra, 
the jlva is SarvddJvinatantra. The characteristics men- 
tioned indicate clearly sdrupyabkukii, to which is limited 
Sivasdmarasya. Equality (or identity) is only in form and 
does not, according to him, transcend that limit. Else- 
where also, Sripati speaks of the sdrupya form of 
Brahman and not of the sdyujya {svasvarupatayd param 
brahma) and describes niukti in these words : niratimya- 
svarupdnanda sdkski svaprakdia iivarupa pardJtmnbhdvd- 
pattih muktih. Though he upholds Dvaita, Sripati does 
so only upto a point. Madhva’s system has been described 
as the Pancha bkeda mata, which includes five kinds of 
difference: (1) Every differs from every other ; 
(2) Every jlva differs from Brahman ; (3) Every jada 
differs from every oth&c ja4a \ {A) Every jada differs 
from Brahman ; (5) Every jada differs from every jlva 
[cf. JlvUaydrbhidd chaiva jlvabhMah parasparam i Jade- 
sayorjaddndm cha jadajlvabhidd tathd II Panchabhedd 
ime nitydh sarvdvasthdsu chochyate), Sripati holds that the 
jwa differs from Brahman in the stage of existence 
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{jivabrahmandh samsaradcdayam svabhavika bkinnatvam ; 
mokshadasdydm tadvadabkinnatvam ; Brahmanb muvtdmw- 
tatvam, etc., IV. 4. 22). The difference between Sripati, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha and Anandatirtha will have 
been clear from what has been thus far said. Sripati 
rejects Sankara’s jagamnithydtva and the Maya theory. 
He does not agree with Ramanuja’s theory that the jagat, 
which consists of chetmia and ach^tana beings, is the body 
of Isvara. He does not agree with Anandatirtha in regard 
to absolute bhinnatva, both before and after inoksha, though 
he accepts other parts of Anandatirtha’s system, such as that 
Isvara, Jlva and Pmkriti are anddi (without beginning). 
With Srikantha, he upholds the position that Siva is the 
supreme deity but he does not follow Srikantha in the 
viHshtddvaita turn he gives to his system. On the other hand, 
he assigns the kartrutva of the chetana and acketana, beings 
to Brahman. In otheir words, he holds the chetana and 
axhJ&tana pmpancha as different from and dependent upon 
Brahman. (II. 3. 1. Na viyad cdrutek, where he says Sva- 
paksha vikskepddiddshagandhdbhdva kshdpandya Brahma 
kdryatvendbhimata chbtandchJ&taiia prapancha kdrya pra~ 
kdrb vishodyate). He does not agree with Sankara and 
Ramanuja when they suggest that certain Sastras should be 
treated as Purvapaksha and certain others as Siddhdnta 
{e.g., see II. 3. 1 which both Sankara and Ramanuja treat 
as a Purvapaksha Sutra while Sripati treats it definitely as 
a Siddhdnta Sutra), very much like Anandatirtha, as a 
comparison of the comments of both Anandatirtha and 
Sripati on this Sutra will show. Similarly, as regards the 
Sutrall. Z. 20 {Ndnuratachchruteriti chhvmtarddhikdrdt) 
which Sankara holds as a Purvapaksha Sutra, Ramanuja 
treats as a Siddhdnta Sutra, Sripati, however, makes it part 
of his argument for establishing the truth of the Adhikarana, 
Utkrdntigatyadhikaranam, which according to him is intend- 
ed to reject the Advaita doctrine that the jlva Brahman 
are one. But Sripati would seem to treat each Adhikarana 
by itself and that in such a manner that it is made to 
strengthen the position he desires to set forth in it. The 
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middle position he occupies will thus be seen to be one for 
which he has had to work with great circumspection and 
care. 

The stress he lays upon the supremacy of >^iva and 
his identification of Siva with Parabrahraan is in keeping 
with his position as an exponent of the Virasaiva position. 
Partly religious learnings and partly the position of impor- 
tance occupied by Virasaivas during his period account for 
this standpoint. As before remarked, following Basava, 
in the 12th century A.D., VIrasaivism attained its summit 
of regal support and popular favour about the beginning 
of the 15th century A.D. The reign of Dfiva Raja 11 
(1423 — 1446) of the Vijayanagar dynasty was marked 
by the production of some of the most well-known works 
on VIrasaivism. Among the writers of the period were 
Mahalinga Deva, the author of Ekbttara S/uitsf/mhi and the 
Shatstkala Viveka ; Lakkanna Dan(Je& who wrote the Bha- 
tattva-chhitamani ; Kumara Bankanatha, the author of 
ShaUtJmlbpadesa ; Chamarasa, who wrote the Pyabhn lin^a- 
llle] and Kallumatha Prabhudeva, the author of Lin^a- 
Ilia Vilasa. An age that was responsible for works of 
this kind could not have gone dry in the philosophical 
field. Srlpati, who wrote about this period, reinterpreted 
the theory of Bhedabheda, in a manner that while it retained 
as much of the Bkeda doctrine as might be deemed 
essential for the elucidation of VIrasaivism on the philo- 
sophical side, endeavoured to keep to the A bkeda doctrine 
in so far as it was required to make it square with the 
Sagum Brahman which is postulated by the theory. 
Bhedabheda, as presented by Srlpati, endeavours to 
combine realism with idealism and presents a position 
which is, in the main, in keeping with the fundamental 
articles of faith of VIrasaivism. Hence it is that 
Srlpati calls this theory Bhedabhedalmaka Vi&esMidvaita, 
that is, it is a theory which embodies the Bheda and 
Abheda doctrines with belief in a qualified Brahman and 
Advaiia in the Moksha daia. How is this mbksha to be 
attained? This has been elaborated above, but it might 
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be useful to sum up Sripati’s positioa in a few words. 
By adherence to the theory of Bhedabheda and the practice 
of Shatsthala, Sivatva is attained on the analogy of the 
Bhramarakltanydya. By updsana, dhydna, dhdrana and 
gndna, the earthly sheath is cast off and Bivatva is attained. 
Shatsthala is the connecting link between the jiva and the 
Brahman. The jlva attains Brahmatva by gndna. Gndna is 
obtained by drashtavya (closely examining the truth) ; 
Srotavya (learning the Smritis by the guru's upadesa ) ; 
mantavya (meditation); and nidhidhydsitavya (concentration). 
If concentration is thus acquired, the result is the jlva 
attains to Sivatva. Without knowledge of Shatsthala^ such 
attainment is impossible. For gndna, initiation into it is 
essential. Shatsthala accordingly marks the six stages 
which signify the acquisition of the gndna which leads on to 
sdmarasya, or equality with Brahman. These six stages 
are termed bhakti, inhhe^a, prasdda, prdnalinga, sarana 
and aikya. What aikya means and what sdmarasya 
means, Sripati has set down in no unintelligible terms, as 
will be seen from what has been said above. Lingdnga- 
sdmarasya would, according to him, mean that the 
individual jlva (anga) has attained the form of the subtle 
frame or body, the indestructible original of the gross or 
visible body (the lingo). That is the form described by 
Sripati in the words Svasvarupatayd param brahma. 
And we should note that, in keeping with the spirit of 
Vira^aivism, it is laid down by Sripati that even after 
moksha, i.e., even after sdmarasya h, attained, the updsana 
would still continue for the jlva, i.e., even in the mukti 
stage. Mukhyatva, according to him, would remain in 
Parabrahma Siva and thus he would remain supreme even 
in Mukti and the Mukta, though in Siva’s form, would be 
offering worship to him. 

The organic view of Bheddbheda which Sripati 
represents and which for him has come to mean the basis 
of knowledge, ethics and even, in a sense. Reality, is due 
mainly to his close reading of the Upanishadic texts and 
of the necessity he seems to have felt of harmonising them 
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in a manner at once simple and intelligible. To him it 
is a philosophy for it has helped a rational interpretation 
of Reality as a whole. To him the world is actually before 
and within us — just as it seems to be. To him, it is the 
negation of philosophy to try to regard it as if somehow it 
was put there by our minds or were built up through an 
instrument uncritically called knowledge. That there is 
an objective world in which we ourselves have our places 
as objects is a basic fact of experience. Such experience 
is ours at a certain standpoint and level which might have 
been different. But for us it is our necessary point of 
departure: it is our “that”. To seek for the genesis 
of knowledge in which it appears is to misconceive the 
problem. For such a genesis must be itself a fact within 
a knowledge which is its own entire knowledge. We come 
thus to a view of the objective world and ourselves in it as 
a reality of which we are distirfctly conscious in an 
experience which includes and is inseparable from feelings 
and sensations as falling within it. The world is some- 
thing more than the particular minds which compose it. 
The minds are objects of experience in and along with it. 
They are thus finite ( VUeshdimaka) but because they are 
fashions in which knowledge presents itself through them, 
they are always more than they take themselves to be. Their 
foundation is broader than they are, and that is why the 
penetrative power of thought knows no limit that it does 
not itself create, and is incapable of superseding. But it is 
conditioned by its state in nature, its point of departure. 
Sripati suggests that knowledge should be interpreted as a 
whole. Difficulties will then disappear, if not they will 

appear insuperable. What objective idealism should 
effectively aim at is : No barrier must be set to knowledge 
or its interpretation. Daily experience may present it at 
levels which we can recognize and with a demarcation of 
subject from object. But these are on the face of the 
partial aspects and distinctions within a fuller and more 
complete entirety which is our objective in a sustained 
effort to know. It is in the ideal of that entirety of 
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knowledge that we find what enables us to look beyond 
partial aspects that are merely fragmentary, and having 
reached the conception of the entirety inductively as implied 
from the beginning, later on to interpret by means of it 
deductively from above. Thus, according to him, philo- 
sophy is an attempt at a rational interpretation of Reality as 
a whole. 

It may be urged that Sripati is unable to distinguish 
between philosophy and religion. But the answer should 
be that if the perfectly real can alone be perfectly known, and 
if to know Brahman, the perfectly real Being, is eternal life, 
the goal of philosophy is the same as the goal of religion — ■ 
perfect knowledge of the Perfect. Nor can a man’s philosophy 
be completely separated from his religion. Sripati shows 
us the way to bridge the dilemma of idealism and realism, 
a dilemma which still confronted the philosophical con- 
troversies of his timei In declaring all realism to be 
ideality, idealism does not, according to him, imply that 
objectivity is a subjective illusion, or that the framework 
and contact of the universe is such stuff as dreams are 
made of ; on the contrary, it affirms, in his view, that the 
real is the ideal because only the ideal is concrete, and every 
attempt to set up the object as reality in complete indepen- 
dence of the subject of experience and of the conditions of 
experience in vain. Success could only be, as has been 
well put, the hypostatization of an abstraction. Abstrac- 
tions are not unreal in the absolute sense, but it is in their 
claim to independent reality that the antinomies of ordinary 
thought arise. Sripati thus makes the great historical 
development of philosophical speculation known as the 
Bheddbheda, which, as we have seen, has its roots deep- 
drawn in the Sutras themselves. In him we recognize the 
wonderful philosophical abilities of the medieval Indian 
theologian combined to the abilities of a philosopher who 
tries to harmonise Realism with Idealism. He endeavours 
to exhibit truth and reality, as he sees them, in the light of 
the criterion which is the positive non-contradictory whole. 
His philosophy must have taken its form and colour from 
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what he must have most deeply made his own in life ; or 
rather what he most deeply made his own in life was 
selectively determined by the same leanings and impulses 
which his philosophy has expressed in no uncertain fashion. 
The position which Bheda in his conception holds is of 
interest in determining the range that Abheda holds in it. 
Abkeda, as we have seen, is criticized at great length by 
him, its various constituent parts being attacked by him in 
no uncertain voice. But the basic principle of Abheda — the 
oneness, the unity of the whole universe, the maker and the 
made — is never lost sight of by him. Like Plato, he not 
only confirms the dualism of “this” world and “the other", 
but also passionately strives to demonstrate the unity of 
things, the unity of the universe. He demonstrates that 
“the other world” is not in its nature remote but is here 
and now for you, if you could but see it and live it. With 
higher experiences, he suggests nn end of dualism in 
principle though fragments of dualistic formulae might 
float in the ocean of his thought undissolved for the moment. 
The law of value — that which is filled with the more real 
and is more really filled — and the vital stability of experience 
led to this result. His philosophy was thus, like Plato’s 
again, philosophy as it takes up in its embrace both the 
ideal and the real, at once the sensible and the super- 
sensible world. 

Western Thought and Bhedabheda. 

This brings us to Western philosophers, whose views 
may be considered briefly in order to see if they have 
propounded or held doctrines analogous to Bhedabheda. 
Mediaeval philosophy was based on that of Aristotle, who 
propagated the doctrines of Plato. Indeed, Aristotle has 
been reckoned the oracle of the scholastic philosophers 
and theologians in the Middle Ages. The very incarnation 
of the philosophic spirit, Aristotle, by the vast field of 
speculation he covered by his many writings, has influenced 
besides the progress of modern thought and clear science 
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which establish the value of his works. Scholastic philo- 
sophy made, with the aid of Aristotle, an attempt at 
reconciliation between dogma and thought, between faith 
and reason, an attempt to form really a scientific system 
on that basis founded on the pre-supposition that the 
creed of the Christian Church was absolutely true and 
capable of rationalization. This held the ground in Europe 
daring the period beginning with the fall of the Roman 
Empire in 476 A.D. and closing with the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America and the revival of learn- 
ing in Europe in the fifteenth century. It is in the period 
succeeding the Middle Ages that we get the first attempts 
at bold speculations relating to Man, Nature and God. 
The direct cause of this was the Revival of Learning that 
marked the Renaissance {L5th and 16th centuries A.D.). 
The capture of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks 
drove learned Greeks into Italy. Their arrival quickened 
the growth of study of Classical, especially Greek, literature. 
This, in its turn, aided, by the invention of printing, the 
gradual extinction of the dry, barren scholasticism so far 
in vogue in Europe. The new learning, based on the 
study of ancient models in the literature and art 
of Greece and Rome, awakened in the cultured classes 
the free and broad humanity which inspired them. The 
Renaissance thus marks an epoch — the transition from 
the rigid formality of mediaeval to the enlightened freedom 
of modern times. First among the products of the 
Renaissance was the Italian Giordano Bruno, the bold 
and fervid original thinker, who was burned as a heretic 
in 1600 A.D., after seven years spent in prison, at the 
hands of the Inquisition. Bruno, though currently 
described by European writers as a pantheist, was really a 
qualified monist. He regarded God as the living 
omnipresent soul of the universe, and Nature as the living 
garment of God — as the Earth-Spirit does in Goethe’s 
Faitsf — a definition of Nature which finds favour in the 
pages of Sartor Resartus and sounds as a mere echo of 
Ramanuja’s conception of ViUshtMvaita, In illustration 

45 F 
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of Ramanuja’s view, one single passage taken from his 
commentary on Badarayana’s Sutm IL 1. IS, Tad- 
OAzanyatmm arambhmiasabdddid/iyafi will prove instructive. 
After quoting numerous Sruti texts and remarking that 
these intimate that non-difiference only is real, he 
says : — “ It is in this way that we prove, by means of 
the texts beginning with dmmbkana, that the world is 
non-different from the universal cause, Le., the highest 
Brahman. Brahman only having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient beings for its body and hence 
for its modes {prakaras) is denoted by all words what- 
soever. The body of this Brahman is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in their 
subtle state, when — just owing to that subtle state — they 
are incapable of being (conceived and) designated as apart 
from Brahman whose body they form. Brahman is then 
in its so-called causal condition. Air other times the body 
of Brahman is constituted by all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state, owing to which they 
admit of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and forms : Brahman then is in its “ effected ” 
state. The effect, i.e., the world, is thus seen to be 
non-different from the cause, i.e., the highest Brahman. 
And that in the effected as well as the causal state of 
Brahman’s body as constituted by sentient and non-sentient 
beings and of Brahman embodied therein, perfections and 
imperfections are distributed according to the difference 
of essential nature between Brahman and its body as proved 
by hundreds of scriptural texts we have shown above. 

Bruno, who was open to Neo-Platonic influences, admits 
only one first principle, cause, or substance in the universe. 
Much like Ramanuja— and other Visishtadvaitic philo- 
sophers of India — he is never tired of dwelling on the unity 
of all things, which he regards as a multiform unity 
embracing the whole and present in every part. He 

1019 'X'hibaut, Vedania-Sulras with the Commentary of Ramanuja, 
458-459. See also Ramanuja’s commentary on I. 4. 27, Parinamat, 
Thibaut, 402-407. 
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rejects the notion of formless matter, and maintains that 
matter and form are inseparable. Finite things differ from 
one another, not in other being, but only in their mode of 
being so that in them the one substance is not diverse 
but only diversely fashioned and figured ; all things are in 
the universe, and the universe in all things. The study 
of Nature seems to disclose two substances of mind and 
body, but further contemplation reduces them to one; 
and the ultimate object of all philosophy and science 
is declared (with an ironical reservation as to super- 
natural knowledge) to be the perception of unity. In 
one dialogue the speaker who represents Bruno’s own 
opinions asserts that the “ first principle ” is infinite in 
all its attributes, and that one of those attributes is 
extension {imo awpilssima dimensionale infinite). Again, 
it is animated, in as much as it includes all life as part 
of one and the same being ; all particular lives are effects 
of the divine life present in all things, Nahira est deus 
den.<; in rebus. The terms attribute and mode appear in 
Bruno in a manner which suggest Spinoza’s adoption 
of them, though the precision with which he uses them 
is his own. Similarly, in parts of Bruno’s writings, much 
prominence is given to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or 
the one perfect object ; and the power and surpassing ex- 
cellence of this ideal and intellectual love are dealt with, as 
Pollock remarks, with exuberant poetic fancy. Notwith- 
standing the wide difference between Bruno’s manner and 
Spinoza’s, the thought and even the expressions are often 
strikingly like those of the Essay on God and 

Contemporaneous with Bruno was Jacob Boehme 
(1575-162-1), the celebrated German mystic, who also 
suffered for his views at the hands of the men of the letter. 
His philosophy anticipated in no small measure the secret 
of Hegel, who, indeed, acknowledges him as one of the 


See Pollock, Spinoza : His Life and P/iilosopAy, Chzp. Ill, 


98 - 99 . 
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fathers of German philosophy. His writings bear witness 
to a scheme of mystical philosophy which sets forth the 
trinity in unity of the Hegelian system, that is, viewing the 
divine as it is itself, as it comes out in Nature, and as it 
returns to itself in the human soul. These are the first 
instances — Bruno and Boehme— we have in modern western 
philosophy of anything like a systematised conception (jf 
Reality consisting in one-ness — the One Substance of 
Spinoza. Spinoza (1632 — 1677), indeed, is said to have 
come largely under the influence of Bruno. This is evident 
as much from the system of thought we associate with the 
name of Spinoza as from his writings. Almost every 
one — for instance. Pollock, Avenarius and Sigwart — stre'sses 
the influence of Bruno, while Hale White gives a selection 
of parallel passages from Bruno in his translation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics which is decisive in the matter. Spinoza 
w'as also largely influenced by Descefrtes (1596-1650) and 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1619), who were both his contem- 
poraries, and by the writings of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
who had just died when he was born. To the last of these, 
the father of the inductive method of scientific inquii-y, he did 
not owe more than his method and the scientific attitude. 
Spinoza had evidently studied the Novum Organum as 
some Baconian phrases occur in his writings, but as 
Pollock says, the influence Bacon exercised on him “ at all 
events, was a transitory one”. To Descartes he owed 
more, though his allegiance was brief, for he invites atten- 
tion to his differences with him, not only on minor issues 
but also on fundamental points. All the same, Spinoza 
owed to Descartes his knowledge of contemporary metaphy- 
sical thought, and what is more, his knowledge of physical 
science. As Pollock observes, Spinoza derived his notions 
of physical science and his doctrine of conservation of 
matter to Descartes. His Principles of Cartesianism 
Geometrically Demonstrated shows that he well knew the 
system he discarded. Descartes’ philosophy starts with 
Doubt, and by one single step it arrives at Certainty. 
“ If I doubt, it is plain, I exist ” and from this certainty, 
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that is, the existence of the thinking subject, he deduces 
his whole system. If all comes from the formula 
cogiio, ergo sum, “I think, therefore I exist,” i.e., the 
thinking ego exists ; in which thinking, philosophy ere 
long sums the universe up, regarding it as a void, w’ithout 
thought. 1 he extent of the influence exerted by Cartesian- 
ism on Spinoza has been increasingly doubted in recent 
years. It is now suggested that he owed more to his Jewish 
parentage than to Cartesianism. At any rate his starting 
point and inspiration is now sought for in the religious specu- 
lations of his Jewish pi-edecessors. Histories of philosophy 
describe his theory as the logical development of Descartes, 
doctrin* of the One Infinite and the two finite substances. 
Mr. Pripgle-Pattison, however, remarks, Spinoza himself was 
never aj Cartesian. He brought his pantheism and determin- 
ism with him to the study of Descartes from the mystical 
theologians of his race'.^®'’’’- Earlier than Pattison, Pollock 
has Remarked that the pantheist, or as he calls it the 
my^ical element in Spinoza, is to be traced to the medieeval 
Je^h philosophers, with whose works Spinoza is known 
to fcve been familiar. 

y Spinoza postulated a system — popularly called to-day 
Spinozism — which regards God as the one self-subsistent 
substance and both matter and thought attributes of Him. 
The foundation of Spinoza’s philosophy is the doctrine of one 
infinite substance, of which all finite existences are modes 
or limitations (modes of thought or modes of extension). 
God is thus the immanent cause of the universe ; but of , 
creation or will there can be no question in Spinoza’s 
system. God is throughout as equivalent to Nature. The 
philosophical standpoint comprehends the necessity of all 
that is — a necessity that is none other than the necessity 
of the divine nature itself. To view things thus is to view 
them, according to Spinoza’s favourite phrase, sub-specie 
isiemitaiis. His doctrine has been summed up thus : 


See Pringle-Pattison’s article on. Spinoza in the Encyclopedia 
Brilannica, 'SXV (Eleventh edition). 
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Whatever is, is; and that is extension and thf)ught. 
These two are all that is ; and besides these there is 
nought. But these two are one ; they are attributes of 
the single substance (that which, for its existence, stands 
in need of nothing else), very God, in whom, then, all 
individual things and all individual ideas (modes of exten- 
sion those, of thought these) are comprehended and take 
place. Spinoza, it will be seen, includes under the term 
extension all individual objects, and under thought all 
individual ideas, and these two he includes in God, as 
he in whom they live and move and have their being — 
a great and fruitful conception, being the speculative ground 
of the being of all that lives and is. This oneness of 
Spinoza ran the risk of being called “ atheistic ” in his 
own life-time — that was the reason why he refrained from 
publishing his Ethics during his life-time, it being publish- 
ed a year after his death — and in lS.ter times came to be 
generally spoken of as “ pantheism ” or “ mysticism ”. I'he 
greatness of Spinoza, in Western eyes, consists in not merely 
placing the pantheistic or mystic element besides the scienti- 
fic element, but fusing it into one with it. The scientific 
element is that of the unity and uniformity of the world. 
Nature, as conceived by him, includes thought no less than 
things, and the order of nature knows no interruption. 
Again, there is not a world of thought opposed to or inter- 
fering with a world of things ; we have everywhere the 
same reality under different aspects. Nature is one as well 
as uniform. The combination of these two elements — the 
physical and speculative— is what makes, in the opinion of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza’s philosophy great.^®'’- The 
pantheist or mystical element is traced by Sir Frederick to 
the mediaeval Jewish philosophers, with whose works, it is 
known, Spinoza was familiar. “ This, ” adds Sir Frederick, 
“ is to some extent amatter of direct evidence.’' A claim has 
also been put in, and with likelihood practically amounting 


Sir Frederick Spiiioza t IIis L,tfc ctud Philosophy^ 

80 - 81 . ; 
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to certainty, for Giordano Bruno. Now Bruno himself 
was subject in certain ways to Oriental influences, while the 
Jewish and Arabic Schools of the Middle Ages were again 
strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism, and Neo-Platonism in 
turn has a semi-Oriental character. It seems impossible 
even if it were worth while, to disentangle all the details. But 
it remains sufficiently clear, whatever theory we may adopt, 
that the East has a considerable share in this portion of 
Spinoza’s materials. Next, as to the scientific element, Sir 
I'rederick says that it “ may be assigned without hesitation 
to Descartes, though Spinoza carried out the scientific view 
of the world farther and more vigorously than Descartes 
himself.” As regards its union with the mystical element, 
it is material to remark, adds Sir Frederick, that ” a nascent 
scientific impulse runs through the naturalism of the Renais- 
sance philosophy as represented by Bruno and others ; and 
thus, the line of conta«:t was in a manner already traced.” 
The monistic element is given, in Sir Frederick’s opinion, 
‘‘by reaction from the dualism of Cartesian philosophy ” and 
determined chiefly, in his opinion, by considerations of a 
scientific order. The pantheist idea may also have its part 
— that, one would think, is permitted by way of concession. 
‘‘But we can strike,” remarks Sir Frederick, ‘‘no exact 
account between the two, for Spinoza had completed the 
fusion of the mystical and scientific principles before he 
settled his monism in its final form.” Though Spinoza 
might have had ideas and suggestions of a general kind 
from Descartes, and a good deal of more definite material 
from Hobbes, Sir Frederick holds that the conception of 
natural law is ‘‘ the most independent work of Spinoza’s 
genius ”. 

It will be readily seen that Sir Frederick Pollock in 
analysing the birth and growth of Spinoza’s philosophical 
ideas sets down what he calls the ‘‘ pantheist or mystic 
element ” to Jewish philosophers. Writing further on this 
topic, he traces the Jewish influence to Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A. D.) ; Chasdai Creskas ( 14th century) ; Gersoni- 
des (1288-1340) ; and the Kabbalah. Of these, Maimonides 
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was the great Jewish Rabbi, who, born at Cordova, caine to 
be regarded by the Jews as their Plato and called “ 1 he 
Lamp of Israel ” and “The Eagle of the Doctors He 
was a man of immense learning and taught his co-religion- 
ists to interpret their religion in the light d reason. 1 Ic 
wrote a Commentary on tlu Mishna and the Srcfurit /.trn' l>ut 
his chief work is the Moreh Nehochim, or (rmdt' to the 
Perplexed. Gersonides, who was born at Pagnal in 
Provence, was thoroughly Aristotelian in his outlook, 
though he professed to be a mere interpreter of the 
Scriptures. The influence of these writers on Spinoza is 
admitted to be “comparatively slight” in the purely 
philosophical part of his work. As a matter of fact, .Spinoza’s 
object was indeed opposite to that of Maimonidcs. lie 
was not impressed with Maimonides’ artificial .sj stem of 
interpretation and suggests that it is idle to seek philosophy 
in the Scriptures. In the Ethics., in particular, 
Sir Frederick admits, there are only traces of inlluence of 
these Jewish writers “ apart from the doctrine of the mind’s 
eternity ” (in the Fifth Part), which Sir Frederick believes 
“comes from the Averroists through Gersonides.” The 
Averroists were, it might be added, the followers of 
Averroes (1126-1198), the celebrated Arabian physician 
and philosopher, a Moor by birth and a native of Cordova, 
who devoted himself to the study and exposition of Aristotle, 
earning for himself the title of the “ Commentator ”, though 
he appears to have coupled with the philosophy of Aristotle 
the oriental doctrine of emanations. It must also be remark- 
ed that certain of the views of Maimonides were not peculiar 
to him. They were the common possession of the scholastic 
writers and perhaps might be further traced much farther 
back to Neo-Platonism. Next as to Chasdai Creskas, his 
chief work Adonai, or the Light of the Lord, contains 
many thoughts and views which come “near to characteristic 
points of Spinoza’s philosophy”. He evidently exercised a 
great deal of influence on Spinoza, in regard to the making 
up of “extension”, his idea of the perfection of God consisting 
not in knowledge as the Aristotelians hold, but in love, and 
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his conception of determinism. But Spinoza took his 
suggestions in detail and worked them into a systematic 
connection of his own which, as Pollock puts it, “ would 
probably have found little favour in Chasdai’s eyes The 
influence on Spinoza of the mystical literature represented 
by the Kabbalah has also been widely discussed. The 
metaphysical foundations of the later Kabbalah appear to 
have been derived by some road not fully known from Neo- 
Platonism and they bear evident traces of imitation from 
Greek. I'he doctrine of emanations and intermediate 
powers between God and the world was adopted as a coun- 
terblast to Maimonides and the rationalists. In Spinoza’s 
time, this system had attained its highest development. 
Spinoza himself refers to its “ follies The doctrines of 
emanation and the transmigration of souls are both funda- 
mental to it and these are incompatible with Spinoza’s 
system. But he shcr.vs marked respect to the earlier 
Kabbalistic system. “ Only an accomplished Orientalist 
can be entitled ” says Pollock, “to a positive opinion on the 
sources and antiquity of these speculations.” But at the 
same time, he admits that “ all mysticism is Eastern in its 
ultimate origin, and the choice would seem to be substan- 
tially between holding that the Jewish mysticism was in- 
directly delivered from the East through Neo-Platonism and 
the Alexandrian Schools, or that it came, as we know that 
modern Jewish theology came, earlier and more directly 
from the old Persian religion, in which case Jewish and 
Alexandrian mysticism would be related to one another, 
not in a direct line of descent, but as parallel and partly 
intermixed streams from the same fountain-head.” Perso- 
nally, Pollock would adhere to the latter view. He also 
notes the fact that Giordano Bruno, whose relationship to 
Spinoza is known, was not free from Neo-Platonic influence. 
Bruno is known to have used the writings of the Jewish 
Neo-Platonist Avicebron (Ibn-Gebirol) who lived about 
1200 A.D. This was another road by which, says Pollock, 

“ Neo- Platonic ideas may have found their way to Spinoza.” 
In his speculative writings, Avicebron is known to have 
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followed Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist (207-270), who, as we 
know, taught a system of philosophy which based itself on 
the intuitions of the soul elevated into a stale of mystical 
union with God, who in his single unity sums up all and 
whence all emanates, all being regarded as an emanation 
from Him. Pollock draws attention to the cdosc resem- 
blance there is between Bruno and Spinoza in regard to the 
prominence given by both to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of G-od, or the 
one perfect knowledge and the exuberant manner in which 
they dwell on the power and surpassing excellence of this 
ideal and intellectual love. Despite the fact that even their 
expressions are similar. Pollock thinks, that as this topic is 
“ so much the common property of all mystic and my.stically 
inclined writers ” it is hardly possible to hold that these 
resemblances “add very much to the evidence of a specific 
connection between the two thinkerG.” It would, he says, 
be no great matter for surprise if an equally good parallel 
could be produced from the Persian Sufis, whom Spinoza had 
certainly not studied. The strong resemblances that exist 
between Spinoza’s doctrines and the mystical schools of 
mediaeval Christianity are also referred to by him. But he 
dismisses all these as sources of Spinoza’s philosophy for 
“ there is neither evidence nor probability to warrant any 
belief in a historical connection”. But cultural and religious 
contacts have a tendency to influence metaphysical and 
religious thought and that is what seems ignored by Pollock. 
As to Sufism, for instance, there is reasonable ground for 
belief that, at least in its later stages, it borrowed from I lindu 
philosophy. Its chief doctrines are, according to Klein, 
that the souls of men differ in degree, but not in kind from 
the Divine Spirit, of which they are emanations and to 
which they ultimately return ; that the spirit of God is in 
all He has made and it in Plim ; that He alone is perfect 
love and beauty and that hence love to Him is the only 
real thing and all besides is mere illusion; that the present 
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life is one of separation from the Beloved ; that the beauties 
of nature, music and art revive in man the divine idea and 
recall his affections from wandering from God to other 
objects. 'Fhe highest state of bliss is oneness with God, 
absorj.ilion in the Eternal — oneness in the sense as being 
inse{,)arablc from God and absorption in the sense as being 
always together, in all conditions, as associates which is 
“ Dualism appearing as Monism The Sufis are also 
required — as among Hindus — to implicitly obey their 
teachers. The doctrine that the soul is a direct emanation 
from the Deity seems incompatible with the fundamental 
article of the Muslim faith which exalts God as a being 
passing all comprehension, but such is the influence of 
cultural contact that it overcomes even such obstacles and 
produces changes too remarkable for words. 

Thus the common saying that the system of Spinoza 
owes as much to the* Jewish Rabbis as to Descartes is 
only partially true. It is nearer the truth to say that while 
it owes something to the Rabbis, it owes much to Giordano 
Bruno who himself owed a great deal to Oriental influences, 
while the Jewish Rabbis and Arabic Schools of the mediaeval 
times were again strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism in its turn had been largely coloured by 
Hindu thought and doctrine. The Christian mystics, too, 
to whom Pollock refers, were, it is admitted, profoundly 
influenced by Neo-Platonism and Dionysian thought. It is 
to-day conceded that Dionysius, the Areopagite,^®"’'‘ was a 

Dionysius, St., the Areopagite (Judge of the Areopagus) 
according to XVII; 34, was a convert of St. Paul’s, became 
bishop of Athens and died a martyr in 95 A.D. He has been long 
regarded as the father of mysticism. He is said to have been the author 
of writings imbued with a pantheistic idea of God and the universe. 
While some have expressed doubts as to the authenticity of this 
tradition, modern opinion seems to favour it. Dean Inge holds that 
the mediaeval mystics were “ steeped ” in Dionysius. His works 
(6th century A.D.) were translated into Latin by John Scotus Erigena 
{9th century) who worked up his theories “ into a consistent philoso- 
phical system”. See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism (7th Edn.), 
101-122. Harnack places him in the second half of the 4th century 
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Neo-Platonist. “ No one doubts at jirescnt,” writes 
Max Muller in his Theosophy or Psycholopjeal Religion, 
“ that the writer was a Neo-Platonist Christian, and that he 
lived towards the end of the fifth century, probably at 
Edessa in Syria.” The fact that he was a Neo-l’lalonisl 
and that he had been at one time in .Alexandria, winch was 
the centre for Indian thought in his days, sht)ws that his 
source of inspiration should have been India. Admittedly 
Neo-Platonism has Indian elements in it — elements t(.)o 
which, it is significant, have no basis in Greek, Jewish ur 
Christian thought. It is not Christianity that has influenced 
Neo-Platonism but it is Neo-Platonism that has shaped 
Christian thought. “The influence of Christianity” says 
Harnack, “ whether Gnostic or Catholic, on Neo- Platonism 

was at no time considerable If we search Plotinus for 

evidence of any actual influence of Jewish and Christian 
phraseology, we search in vain ; and the existence of any such 
influence is all the more unlikely because it is only the later 
Neo- Platonism that offers striking and deep-rooted parallels 
to Philo and the Gnostics.”^®"’'' On the other hand, there is to 
be seen a close similarity — some have termed it “ identity ” — 
between Indian beliefs and doctrines and Neo-Platonism. 
Ammonius Sakkas of Alexandria (175-200 A. 1).), the founder 
of Neo-Platonism, gave a religious and mystical turn to Greek 
philosophy. It was he that combined to the ideas and doctrines 
of Plato and Pythagoras, the Plindu ideas and doctrines. His 
teaching was such that it could not be traced to any known 
philosophy current in the Alexandria of his day. Tradition 
says he lived in contact with travellers who reached Alexan- 
dria from almost all countries in the East or the West, 

A.D. Dean Inge remarks that Dionysius is quoted not much beyond 
500 A.D. 

Adolph Harnack (born 1861)) the German theologian and 
Professor, has written on the history of dogma in the Christian 
Church, on Gnosticism, early Christian literature and the Apostle’s 
Creed. On the last of these, he has written in a manner which has 
not commended itself to the orthodox. As to Indian ideas being 
current in Alexandria, see H. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between 
India and the Western World, 
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including Palestine, Syria, Chaldfea, Persia and India, besides 
Greece and Rome. His teaching was held to be so novel 
that he came to be called “God-taught”. Among his 
students were Longinus, Origen, Plerennius and Plotinus. 
Of these, Plotinus was the most distinguished. Plotinus 
had his practical spiritual training under Ammonius and for 
long, kept his teachings a secret. He, indeed, did not make 
them known until some of his co-students had published them. 
It has been suggested that the novel character of Ammonius’ 
teaching is also confirmed by this fact. In view of the 
general similarity that exists between the Hindu and the 
Neo-Platonic views, it seems fair to infer that the teaching 
of Ammonius was derived from Hindu sources. A 
consideration of the views of Plotinus, his greatest 
pupil, seems to confirm us in this view. It was Plotinus 
who actually developed and systematised Ammonius’ doc- 
trines and theories. Bo?n at Lycopolis in Egypt, he studied 
under some teachers in Alexandria and finally became a 
pupil of Ammonius. Eleven years he studied under this 
great master and then desired to know first hand the philo- 
sophy of the Persians and the Hindus. He accordingly 
joined the army of Marcus Antoni us Gordianus, grandson 
of the Emperor of the same name, who was surnamed 
Africanus and was Emperor from 238-244 A.D., in the hope 
of reaching Persia and India. But as misfortune would have 
it, though Gordianus drove back the Persians beyond the 
Euphrates and relieved Antioch, he was assassinated by his 
own soldiers while preparing to cross the Euphrates. 
Though he was thus effectually prevented from accomplish- 
ing his ambition, Plotinus must, from his very objective, 
be held to have been a spirit which claimed kindred with 
that of Persia and India. This view is confirmed by the 
nature and character of philosophy he developed and syste- 
matised. By him all existence is referred not to two 
principles, but only one. “God or the primal Essence 
is the simple unity that lies above all multiplicity. As such, 
God is without thought, because thinking requires plurality ; 
and without will, because willing pre-supposes duality. God 
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is the absolutely transcendent One, exalted above every 
thing, above consciousness and imconsciousnes.s, above 
rest and motion, above life and being. Hence Ood is 
entirely unattainable in our knowledge. Thinking must 
here abandon itself and become Not-thinking, if it is to 
apprehend God in blessed vision and unite itself with 
Him. But at the same time God is the original source 
and ground of all things ; finite things arise out of Him 
by emanation of what is absolutely simple unfolding itself 
into an ever-advancing series of finite things, that arc 
always the more imperfect the farther they are removed 
from God. In all things, therefore, there is only one divine 
power and essence, but in different degrees of perfection, 
so that every higher existence embraces the lower with 
itself. Finite things long for a return to their origin, 
and this is especially true of the human soul, which, banish- 
ed into this earthly life as a pv-nishmcnt for former sin, 
strives to soar aloft to its higher home- • - • The higher goal is 
immediate intuition of the primal divine Being. 'I'his is 
the true philosophy, the perfection of the spirit and like- 
wise the highest happiness. By such intuition the soul 
becomes completely one with the primal Being and sinks in 
ecstasy into deity.”^®®* 

Dean Inge, who has written at length on Idotinus, 
remarks that he laid “ the coping stone on the edifice of 
Greek philosophy by a scheme of idealism which must 
always remain one of the greate.st achievements of the 
human mind ”. He welds into one compact whole several of 
the most characteristic doctrines of mysticism which in 
Plato are only thrown out tentatively. Among the doctrines 
developed by him are his theory of the Absolute, whom he 
calls the One, or the Good, and his theory of the Ideas which 
differs from Plato’s- Plato represents the mind of the 
World-Artist as immanent in the idea of the Good, while Plo- 
tinus makes the Ideas immanent in the universal mind. In 


See B. Punjer, History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 

(1887). 
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other words, the real world (which he calls the “intelligible 
world,” the sphere of the Ideas) is in the mind of God. 
Further, in his doctrine of vision, he attaches an importance 
to revelation which was new to Greek philosophy. Above 
all, to his psychology, which is really the centre of his 
system, the Christian church and Christian mysticism 
became most indebted. With the soul is the meeting-point 
of the intelligible and the phenomenal. It is diffused every- 
where. Animals and vegetables participate in it and the 
earth has a soul which sees and hears. The soul is im- 
material and immortal, for it belongs to the world of real 
existence, and nothing that is can cease to be. The body is 
in the soul, rather than the soul in the body. The soul 
creates the body by imposing form on matter, which in it- 
self is no-thing, pure indetermination, and next door to 
absolute non-existence. (If matter were nothmg, it could 
not desire to be somethmg ; it is only no-thing.) Space and 
time are only forms of our thought. The concepts formed 
by the soul by classifying the things of sense are said to be 
“ Ideas unrolled and separate,” that is, they are conceived 
as separate in space and time, instead of existing all together 
in eternity. The nature of the soul is triple ; it is presented 
under three forms, which are at the time the three stages of 
perfection which it can reach. There is first and lowest the 
animal and sensual soul, which is closely bound up with the 
body ; then there is the logical, reasoning soul, the distinc- 
tively human part ; and lastly, there is the superhuman stage 
or part in which man “thinks himself according to the 
higher intelligence, with which he has become identified, 
knowing himself no longer as a man, but as one who has 
become altogether changed, and has transferred himself into 
the higher region”. The soul is thus “made one with 
Intelligence without losing herself ; so that they two are 
both one and two ”, The soul is not altogether incarnate in 
the body ; part of it remains above, in the intelligible world, 
whither it desires to return in its entirety. The world is 
an image of the Divine Mind, which is itself a reflection of 
the One. It is therefore not bad or evil. “What more 
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beautiful image of the Divine could there be ”, he asks, 
“ than this world, except the world yonder?” And so it 
is a great mistake to shut our eyes to the world around, 
“ and all beautiful things”. The love of beauty will lead 
us up a long way — up to the point when the love of the Cloud 
is ready to receive us. Only we must not let ourselves be 
entangled by sensuous beauty. Those who do not quickly 
rise beyond this first stage, to contemplate “ideal form, 
the universal mould,” share the fate of Ilylas; they are 
engulfed in a swamp, from which they can never emerge. 
The universal resembles a vast chain, of which every being 
is a link. It may also be compared to rays of liglit shed 
abroad from one centre. Everything followed from this 
centre, and everything desires to flow back towards it. 
God draws all men and all things towards Himself as a 
magnet draws iron, with a constant unvarying attraction. 
The whole universe is one vast ^lorganism, and if one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it. 'I'his is why 
a “faint movement of sympathy” stirs within us at the 
sight of any living creature. All existence is drawm up- 
wards towards God by a kind of centripetal attraction, 
which is unconscious in the lower, half conscious in the 
higher organisms. Plotinus’ Trinity are the One or the 
Good, who is above existence, God as the Absolute ; the 
Intelligence, who occupies the sphere of real existence, 
organic unity comprehending multiplicity — the One — Many, 
as he calls it, or, as we might call it, God as thought, God 
existing in and for Plimself ; and the Soul, the One and 
Many, occupying the sphere of appearance or imiicrfect 
reality — God as action. Soulless matter, which only exists 
as a logical abstraction, is arrived at by looking at things 
“in disconnexion, dull and spiritless ”. It is the sphere 
of the “ merely many ”, and is zero, as “ the One who is 
not ” is Infinity. The Intelligible World is timeless and 
spaceless, and contains the archetypes of the Sensible World. 
The Sensible World is our view of the Intelligible World. 
When we say that it does not exist, we mean that we shall 
not always see it in this form. The “ Ideas ” are the 
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ultimate form in which things are regarded by Intelligence, 
or by God. Evil is disintegration. In its essence it is not 
merely unreal but unreality as such. It can only appear m 
conjunction with some low degree of goodness — as Plotinus 
finely puts it, “ Vice at its worst is still human, being mixed 
with something opposite to itself”. The “ lower virtues ”, 
as he calls the duties of the average citizen, are not only 
purgative, but teach us the principles of measure and rule, 
which are Divine characteristics. As the Sensible World 
is a shadow of the Intelligible, so is action a shadow of con- 
templation, suited to weak-minded persons. From this 
proceeds the doctrine — styled “heartless” by Dean Inge — that 
public calamities are to the wise man only stage tragedies — 
or even stage comedies. Finally as to the conditions under 
which the vision is granted. “ The soul, ” says Plotinus, 
describing the ecstatic vision, “ when possessed by intense 
love of Plim divests her«elf of all form which she has, even 
of that which is derived from Intelligence; for it is impossi- 
ble, when in conscious possession of any other attribute, 
either to behold or to be harmonised with Him. Thus the 
soul must be neither good nor bad nor aught else, that she 
may receive Him only. Him alone, she alone. While she 
is in this state, the One suddenly appears, ‘ with nothing 
between and they are no more two but one ; and the 
soul is no more conscious of the body or of the mind, 
but knows that she has what she desired, that she 
is where no deception can come, and that she would not 
exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens. Dean 

Inge thinks that the vision of the One is no part of Plotinus’ 
philosophy, but “ a mischievous accretion “What,” he 
asks, “ is the source of this strange aspiration to rise above 
Reason and Intelligence, which is for Plotinus the highest 
category of Being and to come out on the other side of 
Being?” Plotinus says himself elsewhere that “he who 
would rise above Reason, falls outside it” ; and yet he 
regards as the highest reward of the philosopher-saint to 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, Seventh Edition (1933), 
91-96. Also, his study of The Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols. (1929). 
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converse with the hypostatised Abstraction who transcends 
all distinctions. Accordingly Dean Inge holds that the 
vision cannot be a part of Plotinus’ philostjphy. P'or he 
adds, though the “super-essential Absolute’’ may be a 
logical necessity, we cannot make it, even in the most 
transcendental manner, an object of sense, without depriving 
it of its Absoluteness. What is really apprehended is nut 
the Absolute, but a kind of “form of formlessness,’’ an idea 
not of the Infinite but of the Indefinite. It is then imp<.)ssi- 
ble to distinguish ‘the One’, who is said to be above all 
distinctions, from undifferentiated matter, the formless 
No-thing, which Plotinus puts at the lowest end of the 
scale.^®®® How then did the theory of the “ vision ’’ of the 
One become part of the Neo- Platonic system ? Dean Inge 
thinks that its accretion was due to two different causes. P'irst, 
he says, “ there was the direct influence of Oriental philoso- 
phy of the Indian type, which tries t(? reach the universal by 
wiping out all the boundary-lines of the particular, and to 
gain infinity by reducing self and the world to zero ’’ ; and 
secondly, there was the influence as well of the blank trance 
which was a real psychical experience, quite different from 
the “visions ’’, of which we have abundant evidence. But 
to dismiss the “ vision ’’ thus from the philosophy of Ploti- 
nus cannot be justified, because in keeping with the Hindu 
system with which Plotinus allied himself, both immanence 
and transcendence have to be conceded to the God predi- 
cated by Plotinus. Not only that ; there are other parts of 
Plotinus’ theory which show the influence that the Hindu 
system exerted on his own. Plotinus’ conception of the One 
is the same as Brahman ; the Absolute is as inexpressible to 
him as to the authors of the Upanishads] his Divine Mind 
seems to be analogous to the Isvara in the Vediinta system ; 
his World-Soul represents the Hirmiyagarbha of the 
Vedanta ; and his Nature takes the place of Prakriti. Then, 
again, his view of man as spirit, soul and body corresponds 
to karana, sukshma and sthula upadhi ; his three spheres 
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of existence or states of being, or hypostases of being 
correspond to the avaslka-iraya, the three states of jagrata^ 
svapna and sushupti ; and his ecstasy is indistinguishable from 
samadhi. Finally, he is a believer in the theories of reincar- 
nation and karma, his law of Necessity being akin to the 
latter. Of course, parallels of this kind can be set up easily 
between two different systems of thought, but still when 
the general probability of Plotinus’ relation to Hindu 
thought, as systematised in the U panishads, is once conceded, 
all points of coincidence have a certain cumulative effect, 
though each may in itself be capable of a different explana- 
tion. It will be seen that Dean Inge, in common with 
other writers, fully acknowledges that Neo- Platonism owes 
its doctrine of ecstasy directly to the influence of Oriental phi- 
losophy of the Indian type, though he doubts if it was really 
part of Plotinus’ teachings. According to tradition Plotinus 
practised ecstacy — samadhi — and if his disciple Porphyry is 
to be believed, ended his life in the manner of the Indian 
yogis, i.e., by deliberately entering into samadhi and giving 
up the body. His last words were : “ Now I seek to lead 
back the Self within me to the All-Self.”^®'’’® Evidently as 
Max-Miiller says, “ Plotinus and his school seem to have 
paid great attention to foreign, particularly to Eastern, 
religions and superstitions and endeavoured to discover in 
all of them remnants of divine wisdom.” Porphyry of 
Tyre (233-305 A.D.), the disciple and biographer of 
Plotinus, developed Neo-Platonism on its religious side. 
The replies which have come down to us against his 

Encyclopedia Brilannica, vol. XIX, page 373, article on Neo- 
Platonism. Porphyry records the fact that on four occasions during 
the six years of their intercourse, Plotinus attained to this ecstatic 
union with God. See also Dean Inge’s Plotinus, Vol. I, pages 
114-121. Dean Inge records that when Puteoli, his friend and 
physician, came to see him for the last time, he uttered these last 
words: “I was waiting for you, before that which is divine in 
me departs to unite itself with the Divine in the Universe.” 
See also Swami Ashokananda, The Influence of Indian Thought on 
the Thought of the West, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almorg 
(1931), 
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animadversions against his Christian contemporaries suggest 
the wide influence exercised by the doctrines of Plotinus on 
the Christian church of the day. His disciple and successor, 
lamblichus of Coele-Syria (333 A.D.), developed the mys- 
tical side and taught a system of theurgy {divya-iiris/ifi), which 
would seem to indicate the part the “ vision ” had been ; slaying- 
in the Neo-Platonic system. Next, Proclus (412-485 A.n.), 
born in Constantinople, built up a whole system of dogmas 
and philosophy, which depict Neo-Platonism as a fully 
blown system of thought. Neo-Platonists like Synesius of 
Cyrene {circa 430 A.D-), who was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonist Plypatia of Alexandria, and Bcethius (470-524 
A.D.), one of the last of the Neo-Platonists, when they 
became Christians carried their Neo-Platonism into their 
new religion. 

The question whether the influence of Persian and 
Indian thought can be traced in Neo- Platonism, or whether 
that system was purely Greek — including in that word the 
Hellenized Jew — is discussed by Dean Inge and it is worth 
while to note his view as well here. Though he remarks 
that it is a quite hopeless task to try to disentangle the various 
strands of thought which make up the web of Alexandrianism, 
“there is,” he says, “no doubt that the philosophers of Asia 
were held in reverence at this period.” Origen, in justifying 
an esoteric mystery-religion for the educated, and a mythi- 
cal religion for the vulgar, appeals to the example of the 
“ Persians and Indians ”. And Philostratus, in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, says, or makes his hero say, that 
while all wish to live in the presence of God, “ the Indians 
alone succeed in doing so. And certainly there are parts 
of Plotinus, and still more of his successors, which strong- 
ly suggest x4siatic influences. (Proclus used to say that a 
philosopher ought to show no exclusiveness in his worship, 
but to be the hierophant of the whole world. This eclecti- 
cism was not confined to cultus.) When we turn from 
Alexandria to Syria, we find Orientalism more rampant. 
Speculation among the Syrian monks of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries was perhaps more unfettered and more 
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audacious than in any other branch of Christendom at any 
period. lo illustrate this remark, Dean Inge refers to 
the book of Hierotheus, which the canonised Dionysius 
praises in glowing terms as an inspired oracle. Dionysius, 
indeed, professes that his own object in writing was merely 
to popularize the teaching of his master. Hierotheus was 
the holy man converted by St. Paul and the teacher of the 
original Dionysius the Areopagite. The book attributed to 
him is believed to have been written really by one Stephen 
bar Sudaili, a Syrian mystic, who is assigned to the 5th century 
A.D. According to Hierotheus, everything is an emana- 
tion from the Chaos of bare indetermination which he calls 
God, and everything will return thither.^®'^'* There are three 
periods of existence. First, the present world, which is 
evil, and is characterised by motion; secondly, the pro- 
gressive union with Christ, who is all in all — this is the 
period of rest ; and thirdly, the period of fusion o£ all 
things in the Absolute. He says that the three Persons of 
the Trinity will then be swallowed up, even the evil spirits 
being thus ending their existence. Further, these three 
world-periods are also phases in the development of indivi- 
dual souls. In the first, the mind aspires towards its first 
principles ; in the second, it becomes Christ, the Universal 
Mind ; and in the third, its personality is wholly merged. 
Much space is given to the adventures of the Mind including 
the ladder of perfection. The writer of the book — whether 
it was Hierotheus or the Syrian Stephen bar Sudaili — 
professes to have attained to ecstatic union more than once 
and describes the process of preparation for it in words 
characteristically yogic. “To me,” he says, “it seems 
right to speak without words, and understand without 
knowledge, that which is above words and knowledge; 
this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious silence 
and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and dis- 
solves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically, 


1080 has been said in the preceding pages in the 

Commentary oii the Sutra^ Asaditichhma pratishedhamatraivat^ II. 1. 7. 
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the perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.” 

It is interesting to note the various transmutations the Mind 
undergoes in its “ascent”. Atone stage, it is crucified 
“with the soul on the right and the body on the Icit ” ; it 
is turned for three days ; it descends into Hades ; then it 
ascends again, till it reaches Paradise, and is united to the 
tree of life: then it descends below all essences, and sees 
a formless luminous essence, and marvels that it is the same 
essence, that it has seen on high. Now it com|.)rehends the 
truth, that God is consubstantial with the Universe, and 
that there are no real distinctions anywhere. So it ceases 
to wander. “All these doctrines,” concludes the seer, 
“ which are unknown even to angels, have I disclosed to 
thee, my son”( — Dionysius, probably). “ Know, then, 
that all nature will be confused with the Father-— that 
nothing will perish or be destroyed, but all will return, be 
sanctified, united and confused. Thus,'^ God will be all in all.” 
Dean Inge’s remark on this description of the process of 
apotheosis is significant. “There can be no difficulty,” he 
writes, “in classifying this Syrian philosophy of religion. 
It is the ancient religion of the Brahmins, masquerading in 
clothes borrowed from Jewish allegorists, half-Christian 
Gnostics, Manicheans, Platonising Christians and pagan 
Neo-Platonists.’”°“^ Dionysius, who uses his master’s theory, 
is even more distinctively Hindu in his thought, so much 
so that he may be said to carry the Hindu ideas into 
Christianity as it prevailed in the 5th century A.D. He 
was a theologian, and not a mere mystic. As Dean Inge 
puts it, his main object was “ to present Christianity in the 
guise of a Platonic mysteriosophy ” and he uses the techni- 
cal terms of the mysteries wherever he can. His philosophy 
is that of his day— “ the later Neo- Platonism, with its 

Cf. with the Commentary on the Sutras, Om avrittir 
asakridufadeiat ; Lingachcha ; and Atmeti tupagachchanti grahayanti 
cha, IV. 1. 1-3. 

W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 104. The summary of 
Hierotheus' doctrine is taken by him from Frothingham’s account of 
Hierotheus, 102, /■. «. 1. 
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strong Oriental affinities His theories are those of 
Proclus rather than Plotinus. He is so Oriental in his view 
that Dean Inge is tempted to class him as a Syrian monk 
who “ probably perpetrated a fraud — a pious fraud in his 
opinion — by suppressing his own individuality and fathering 
his books on St. Paul’s Athenian Convert ”. Though 
pretended to have been written in the first century A.D., 
it is full of the later Neo-Platonic theories of probably the 
second half of the fourth century A.D. As Dean Inge 
remarks, readers of the sixth century A.D. did not see any- 
thing strange in the success that the “imposture ” attained 
and the medimval church was even ready “ to believe that this 
strange semi-pantheistic Mysticism dropped from the lips of 
St. Paul.” The fact of the matter is that Christianity early 
absorbed Hindu ideas and its so-called mysticism is 
entirely Hindu in its origins. Proclus propounds a tri- 
nitarian vuw of the universe and regards the All, abstract- 
ly viewed as contained in the Divine, ever emerging from 
it and returning into it. This doctrine, as we know, is 
implied in the Gospel of St. Joh-nP^^^ (I. 1), and appears in a 

1063 Gospel of St. John is presumed to have been written by 
St. John at Ephesus about 78 A.D. Recent criticism assigns it to 
somewhere between 160 and 170 A.D. Though its authenticity has 
also been greatly debated, there is no question that its portrayal of 
Jesus as the light of life shows its author as a person who should 
have imbibed a great deal of the Neo- Platonic philosophy current in 
the second century A.D. The Gospel of St. John, says Arnot Naumann 
in his Jesus, “cannot be placed earlier than the second century, 
and arising as it did as a protest against Judaising parties and 
as a defence of ideas of religion conceived in an unhistorical way, 
all the details in the story, as regards localities, time and personal 
characteristics, have been adapted to the requirements of that 
Christian philosophy in which the Gospel is steeped, or have been 
misplaced through its influence. To the author of this Gospel, 
Jesus is the ‘ Word of God,’ that is to say, the second person of the 
Godhead, who existed before Abraham, and in fact took part in 
the creation of the world (I. 1. 3 ; VIII. 5. 8 ; XVII. 5). Holding 
this view, he is naturally obliged to represent the appearance of 
Jesus as the thinly-veiled manifestation of a Divine Being. 
...... . .The author’s conception of the religion of Jesus, pervaded 
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highly developed form in Hegel. But it is a later idea and 
is traceable to outside influences exerted on Christianity 
when it was still under development. Dionysius beginning 
with the Trinity, identifies God the I'ather with tfm 
Neo-Platonic Monad and describes Him as “ Super-essential 
Indetermination,” “ Super-rational Unity ”, “ the Unity which 
unifies every unity ”, “ Super-essential Essence ”, “Irrational 
Mind”, “Unspoken Word”, “ the absolute No-thing which 
is above all existence ”. But he is a good Platonist. “ The 
Goodand the Beautiful,” he adds, “are the cause of all things 
that are ; and all things love and aspire to the G-ood and 
the Beautiful, which are, indeed, the sole objects of their 
desire.” Then he tries to reconcile the two ideas — the 
Platonic with the Hindu. “Since then,” he says, “the 
Absolute Good and Beautiful is honoured by eliminating 
all qualities from it, the non-existent also must particij^ate 
in the Good and Beautiful.” Dean Inge characterises this 
attempt at reconciliation as the “pathetic absurdity” to which 
we are driven “ if we try to graft Indian nihilism upon the 
Platonic ideas.” Dionysius found the co-existence of the 
two sets of ideas and what he attempted was a reconciliation 
and no more. And the fact that Dionysius attempted such 
a reconciliation should be set down to his credit rather than 
be made a matter for adverse criticism ; as “ God is the 
Being of all that is,” Being being identical with God or 
Goodness, evil as such does not exist. It only exists by 
its participation in good. Evil must arise from “ disorderly 
and inharmonious motion ”. “ All evil is done with the 

object of gaining some good ; no one does evil as evil. ” 
Evil in itself is that which is “ no-how, no-where and 
no-thing. God sees evil as good.” All this is in 
accordance with Hindu theory. According to this theory, 
there is nothing intrinsically evil in nature. Evil has 
neither objective existence nor ultimate reality, apart from 

throughout by the spirit we have indicated, is certainly sublime 
enough, but it is far removed from the simple, sober, naive facts of 
history as we find in the Gospels according to Mark, Matthew and 
Luke.” 
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Brahman whose real nature consists of good only. The 
true principle is that sin is its own punishment and virtue 
its own reward. That is the essence of the law of Karma. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Dean Inge should see 
from this point of view, certain of the chapters in Bradley’s 
Appearmice and Reality show “ a certain sympathy with 
Oriental speculative Mysticism,” “ Oriental” here standing 
for “ Hindu”. Nor is it surprising that he should see in 
other parts of the theory of Dionysius the influence of 
” the old religion of India”. Dionysius propounds the 
theory that all things flow from God, and all will ultimately 
return to Him. The first emanation is the Thing in itself, 
corresponding to the Johannine Logos. He gives it the 
names of “ Life in Itself ” and “ Wisdom in Itself”. “ The 
Divine Wisdom,” he says, “ in knowing itself will know 
all things ”. ” It will know the material immaterially and 

the divided inseparably,' and the many as one, knowing all 
things by the standard of absolute unity.” In creation, 
the “ One is said to become multiform ”. The world is a 
necessary process of God’s being. He created it ‘‘ as the 
sun shines”, “ without premeditation or purpose”. But he 
does not assert that all separate existence will ultimately be 
merged in the One. The highest Unity gives to all the 
power of striving, on the one hand, to share in the One ; on 
the other, to persist in their own individuality. And more 
than once he speaks of God as- a Unity comprehending, 
not abolishing, differences. “ God is before all things 
“ Being is in Him, and He is not in Being.” The trans- 
cendence of God is thus safeguarded, while immanence is 
not denied. The outflowing process is appropriated by the 
mind by the positive method — the downward path through 
finite existences: its conclusion is, ‘‘God is All ”. The 
return journey is by the negative road, that of ascent to 
God by abstraction and analysis : its conclusion is, ‘‘ All is 
not God ”. The mystic, according to Dionysius, “ must 
leave behind all things both in the sensible and in the 
intelligible worlds, till he enters into the darkness of 
nescience that is truly mystical.” This ‘‘ Divine darkness,” 
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he says in another place, “is the light unapin-oachable ” 
mentioned by St. Paul. It is dark through ex'cc.ss of light. 
“This doctrine,” remarks Dean Inge, “really renders 
nugatory what he (Dionysius) has said about the {)er.sisleiicc 
of distinctions after the restitution of all things” ; for as 
“all things agree in the dark,” so, “for us, in proportion 
as we attain to true knowledge, all distinctions are lost in 
the absolute ”. 

According to Dionysius, the soul is bipartite. The 
higher portion sees the “ Divine images” directly, the lower 
by means of symbols. Symbols, he suggests, should not be 
despised for they are, in his view, “ true impressions of 
the Divine characters,” and necessary steps, which enable 
devotees to “ mount to the one undivided truth by analogy”. 
Dionysius holds that this is the way we should use the 
Scriptures whose symbolic truth and beauty can be perceiv- 
ed only by those who free themselves from the “ peurile 
myths ” in which they are sometimes embedded. Dean 
Inge is somewhat startled by the language used in this 
connection by Dionysius, a saint of the Church. But there 
is no need for any surprise for Dionysius was something 
more than a mere saint ; for he was also one who had attained 
to enlightenment. Dean Inge notes that the theory pro- 
pounded by Dionysius that we can approach God only by 
analysis or abstraction was not an “ invention ” on his part, 
but found also in Plotinus (third century A.D.) and Proclus 
(fifth century A.D.). Proclus, indeed, we find using 
phrases like “sinking into the Divine Ground”, “for- 
saking the manifold for the One ”, etc. This would make the 
doctrine as old as the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Since Basilides also is seen to hold it, it may be even refer- 
red back to the early part of the second century A.D., as 
Basilides is known to have died about 139 A.D. Basilides, 
indeed, presents it in an extreme form. “ We must not,” he 
says, “even call God iiieffable, since this is to make an asser- 
tion about Him. He is above every name that is named.”^®'’* 

Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, HI, quoting Harnack, III’ 
242,243. 
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Christian tradition absorbed the doctrine. Dean Inge 
points out how Cyril’s catechism repeats the common-place 
of Christian instruction that “ in Divine matters there is 
great wisdom in confessing our ignorance At the bottom, 
Dean Inge remarks, “ the doctrine that God can be de- 
scribed only by negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, 
but belongs to the old religion of India.”^®“® Though he 
misapprehends the implications of the doctrine, there is no 
doubt that he is right in seeking for the root of the doctrine 
in “ the old religion of India What texts he has in view 
he does not specifically mention. Since he quotes not long 
after the Vedantasara^'^^'^ it is, perhaps, permissible to go 
back to well-known Upanishadic texts on which generali- 
zations of this kind should be held to be based, for example, 
the famous one in the Kathakbpanishad^ VI. 12, Naiva vacka 
na manasd, etc. Taittinyopanishad^ II. 4 and 9, Yatb 
vdckb nivartantby etc. *The Veddntasdra itself opens with 
a description of the Brahman which is largely negative in 
character. Brahman, for instancei is termed Akhanday 
partless, a negative description. Again, he is called Sackchi- 
ddnanduy which has to be interpreted negatively, being 
placed between two negative epithets. Sat does not predi- 
cate being of at man but only denies “ becoming ” of it. In 
the same way, chit and dnanda do not predicate intelligence 
and bliss but only deny objectivity and strife that arises 
from the consciousness of mere diversity.^”®® Dean Inge 
elaborates at some length the negative argument and its 

Ibid.y in. 

quotes Hunt’s summary of the philosophy of the VidMita- 
Sara as given in the latter’s Paniheism and Christianity , 19. The 
Vedantaidra referred to here is the work of the same name by 
Sadananda, the disciple of Narasimhasarasvati, who lived about the 
beginning of the 16th century. His chief sources are the Mmidu- 
kybpanishad and the PanchadaH attributed to Vidyaranya. 

Katha. Upa., VI. 12, which may be thus rendered : Neither 
by words nor by mind can one perceive the divine source! no, not 
by the eye — for none apart from the believers true, can grasp the 
Real. 

loes Qf^ Sankaracharya’s commentary on II. 1. 
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consequences. “ Since God is the Infinite, and the In- 
finite is the antithesis of the Finite,*’ he remarks, “every 
attribute which can be affirmed of a finite being may be 
safely denied of God.” Hence, God can only ht (/rs.-nVh-d 
by negatives ; He can only be discovenui by stripping off all 
the qualities and attributes which veil Him ; lie can only 
be reached by diverting ourselves of all the distinctions of 
personality, and sinking and rising into an “ uncreated 
nothingness ” ; and He can only be imifaied by aiming 
at an abstract spirituality, the passionless “ apathy ” of an 
universal which is nothing in particular. 'Fhus we sec that 
the whole of those developments of Mysticism which despise 
symbols, and hope to see God by shutting the eye of sense, 
hang together. They all follow from the false notion of 
God as the abstract unity transcending, or rather excluding, 
all distinctions. Of course, it is not intended to exclude 
distinctions, but to rise above them ; but the process of 
abstraction, or subtraction, as it really is, can never lead 
us to ” the One ”. The only possible unification, he says, 
with such an Infinite is that of the Nirvana. Dean Inge, it 
would seem, misses the whole point of view involved in the 
conception of the Nirguna Brahman. Even though describ- 
ed as Nirguna, it is not pure nothing, for it is fundamentally 
one, with our own self, which it is impossible to negate. 
God is not abstract Unity transcending distinctions but the 
ultimate Reality. According to the doctrine of Advaita, 
of which Dean Inge is really thinking in this connection, 
the only Reality is the Supreme Brahman. It postulates an 
organic Unity of the whole which is ever maintained by the 
power of the Brahman. Both the inanimate objects of 
nature and the individual dtman are comprehended in the 
Brahman. They have their essential being in the Brahman 
by an organic Unity which does not permit the world of 
any separate existence apart from the Brahman. Neither 
the inanimate objects nor the individual atman can exist or 
fulfil their functions of their own accord apart from the 
Brahman, who controls the world from within by inexora- 
ble laws, maintaining a synthetic unity of the world as 
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a whole in its different states of creation, preservation and 
destruction. This primal doctrine of Unity is what 
is known as Advaita. It postulates the unity of the entire 
world in the Ilrahman. The Upanishadic texts, Sarvam 
kkalvidam Brahma, etc. and Sadeva saumyMamagra dsit, 
etc.^*'*’*® fully establish, in the opinion of Advaitins, this 
doctrine of organic unity of the world. It is needless to 
add that this doctrine of organic unity of the world should 
not be confounded with the doctrine of pantheism as it is 
commonly understood in the West. Pantheism in the latter 
sense takes cognizance of only the empiric world of reality. 
Thus, Weissenborn defines Pantheism as the system 
which identifies God and the all of things, or the unity of 
things}'^"'^ Pantheism, thus conceived, does not comprehend 
the whole metaphysical truth. It simply attempts to identify 
the Supreme Being and the Universe, including those in 
it. It does away with the distinctions between matter and 
spirit, cause and effecf; and subject and object of the 
empiric world. The doctrine of Advaita correctly con- 
ceived, does not seek to identify spirit with matter in its 
manifest condition in the world. Spirit is immaterial and 
cannot be identified with matter which is not real. This 
being so, what the Advaita aims at is to attempt to identi- 
fy the individual dbnan with the Supreme Brahman and to 
set up a relation of non-separateness between the self and 
nature, the individual dtman and matter having their being 
in pure spirit, thus preserving the unity of the world. 
This relationship is postulated in the great Upanishadic 
texts : Aham Brahmdsmi Tattvamasif^"''^ Pragndnam 
Brahma Ayamdtmd Brahma etc. The second of 


Chch. Upa., III. 13. 1 and VI. 2. 1. 

K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines 

111,323. 

Brihad. Upa.,l. 4. 10. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Upa., V. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., 11. •, cf. Sadeva Saumya, Chch. Upa., 

VI. 2. 1 and Sarvam hhalvidam Brahma, Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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these texts may be taken to sum up Vedilntic thought at its 
highest. It is the text on which Uddulaka bases liis teach- 
ing to Svetaketu in the Ckchanddgya Upanixliad. Dean 
Inge suggests that the negative view popularised in the 
West by the “old religion of India’’ held the ground 
throughout the mediaeval period. “ It held sway, ’’ he 
says, “ for a long time — so long that we cannot complain 
if many have said, ‘ This is the essence of hlysticism 
It is interesting to note what he thinks was the cause which 
made popular in Europe the via negaiiva, which, in meta- 
physics, religion and ethics he regards as “ the great 
accident of Christian Mysticism”. How it became the 
ruling passion as it were of Christian thinkers is described 
by him in terms which it is well to note. “ The break-up 
of the ancient civilization, with the losses and miseries 
which it brought upon humanity and the chao.s of brutal 
barbarism in which Europe weltered for some centuries,” 
he says, “ caused a widespread pessimism and world 
weariness which is foreign to the temper of Europe, and 
which gave way to energetic and full-blooded activity in 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Asiatic Mysticism is 
the natural refuge of men who have lost faith in civilization, 
but will not give up faith in God. ‘ Let us fly hence to 
our dear country ! ’ We hear the words already in Plotinus 
— nay — even in Plato. The sun still shone in heaven, 
but on earth he was eclipsed. Mysticism cuts too deep to 
allow us to live comfortably on the surface of life ; and so 
all ‘ the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligi- 
ble world ’ pressed upon men and women till they were 
fain to throw it off, and seek peace in an invisible world of 
which they could not see even a shadow round about them.” 
This explanation for the spread of what is termed “ Asiatic 
Mysticism ” may be true to the extent it goes, but it does 
not explain the whole position. “ Asiatic Mysticism ” is 
not the refuge of people who have “lost faith in civilization” 
but of people who have believed in it, but set due bounds to 
it in their scheme of life. Its spread into the West was 
primarily due to the fact that it was the natural line of 
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development that religion and with it philosophy sought in 
the centuries following the rise of Christianity, It was an 
Eastern religion and it followed its modes of thought — the 
thought in which it was born and had had its living. The 
Renaissance and Reformation did not altogether kill it. 
The broad humanism of the former prepared the way for 
the latter which may be fully described — at least in the 
domains of religion and philosophy— as a spent force. 
Though described as a revolt of light against darkness, it 
had, even during the time it had its highest effect, no uniform 
effects on the states of Europe. Its appeal varied from nation 
to nation and country to country. Austria, according to 
Carlyle, preferred “ steady darkness to uncertain new 
light in Spain people stumbled “ in steep places in the 
darkness of midnight ” ; Italy shrugged its shoulders and 
elected “ going into Dilettantism and the Fine Arts ” ; and 
France “ with accounts run up on compound interest ”, had 
to answer the “unit of summons” with an all too indiscrimi- 
nate “ Protestantism ” of its own. Whether this enshrines 
a true picture of its effects or not, there is nothing to show 
that it barred the march of mysticism in Western Europe. 
Martin Luther himself (1483-1546) published a remarkable 
book by an unknown writer, German Theology, which is held 
to have prepared the way for the Reformation. This work 
is mystical in tone and contends that “ the more the Self, 
the I, the Me, the Mine, that is, self-seeking and selfish- 
ness, abate in a man, the more doth God Himself, increase 
in him. ” Pollock finds much in common between this 
writer and Spinoza. Valentine Weigel (1533-1588) is 
another mystic of the Reformation period. He holds that 
God is conscious in man of His own being and that in 
pitying man He has pity on Himself. Followers of 
Weigel continued down to the 18th century. St. Juan of 
the Cross (1542-1591) is perhaps the greatest Catholic mystic 
of modern times. He tried to restore Mediaeval Christianity 
as a protest against the fanatics of the Renaissance. ‘‘ Obey 
God ; cast thyself on Him ; He resembles no created thing ; 
put your faith in Him ; contemplate on Him ; and your 
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soul, by participation, becomes God.” In this mystic 
state, ‘‘the soul gives God to God; for she gives to God 
all that she receives of God; and He gives Himself to 
her.” Jacob Boehrne (1575-1624), the great Nature mystic, 
has already been referred to. William Law, the LngHsh 
mystic (1686-1761), translated Boehme’s work ajul thus 
became the exponent of his views in England. Hichael 
Molinos, the founder of Quietism (1640-1696), expounded 
Spanish mysticism. On most of these Dean Inge him.self 
has written at some length.^®’'’ What has been said thus 
far is sufficient to show that the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not do away with mysticism which is deep-rooted 
in the Christian religion because of its root origins in con- 
templative Hindu thought. Nor does Dean Inge himself 
hold that the ‘‘ negative road is a pure error As he him- 
self frankly admits, “ there is a negative side in religion, both 
in thought and practice. We are first impelled to seek the 
Infinite by the limitations of the finite, which aj)j)ear to the 
soul as bonds and prison walls. It is natural first to think 
of the Infinite as that in which these barriers are done 
away. And in practice we must die daily, if our inward 

man is to be daily renewed ” The individual has 

generally to pass through the quagmire of the “ everlasting 
No ”, before he can set his feet on firm ground ; and the 
Christian races, it seems, were obliged to go through the 
same experience. Moreover, there is a sense in which all 
moral effort aims at destroying the conditions of its own 
existence, and so ends logically in self-negation. Our 
highest aim, as regards ourselves, is to eradicate not 
only vice but temptation. We do not feel that we have 
the victory until we no longer wish to offend.” But a 
thought crosses the mind of Dean Inge and he says that a 
being who is entirely free from temptation would be either 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism ; for German Theology 
at pages 363-365 ; for Lather, at page 196 ; for Weigel, at pages 
274-76 ; for Boehme, at pages 277-86 ; for Molinos, at pages 231-34 
and for Law, at pages 278-86. 

115-U6. 
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more or less than a man — either a beast or a God, as 
Aristotle has it. There is, accordingly, “ a half truth ”, in 
his opinion, “in the theory that the goal of earthly striving 
is negation and absorption It at once becomes false, he 
adds, “ if we forget that it is a goal which cannot be reach- 
ed in time, and which is achieved, not by good and evil 
neutralising each other, but by death being swallowed up 
in victory. If morality ceases to be moral when it has 
achieved its goal, it must pass into something which includ- 
es — as well as transcends — a condition which is certainly 
not fulfilled by contemplative passivity.” This criticism 
would be true if the premises on which it is based were 
granted to be true. But as Dean Inge himself admits, it 
would be a misuse of the term viansvativa, to interpret it in 
this extreme manner. The negative road marks but the line 
of argument which establishes the transcendence of God, 
as the “ affirmative road ” establishes His immanence. A 
theory or practice is not tested by its extremes! abuse of it. 
The negative mode stresses the affirmative and the so-called 
“ contemplative passivity”, at least so far as the Upanishads 
go, is intended to affirm the affirmative. The text goes 
“ Let him meditate [upaslta) on mind as Brahman” and con- 
cludes “ He who knows th.is{zieda) shines, warms, etc.”^®^’’ 
Further on we have the text, by means of ttpds, “ teach me 
the deity on which you meditate.”^®’^® Similarly we have texts, 
which have the same meaning as the text “ He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ” — vis., “ the Self should be 
seen, be heard, be reflected on, be meditated upon {nidi- 
dhydsitavya)" ■, “ Then he sees him meditating {dkydyamdna) 
on him as without parts” ;^®'^® and others use the verb dhyai 
to express the meaning of vid. Dhyai means to think of 
something not in the way of mere representation but in the 
way of continued representation. And upas has the same 
meaning ; for we see it used in the sense of uninterrupted 
concentration of the mind on one object. It has, therefore, to 


Chch. Upa., III. 18. 
Did., IV. 1.2. 

Mimda. C/pa., III. 1. 8. 
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be concluded that the verb vid is used interchangeably with 
dhyai and upas, the mental activity referred to in texts such 
as “ He knows Brahman” and the like is an ofieir-repoated 
continuous representation/®®" The ” contemplative passi- 
vity ” suggested by Dean Inge is a non-existent, icdelinite 
idea and his suggestion that the negative way is liable, to abuse 
— as it did in the case of the early Christian ni_\-stics — is only 
partially — if at all — true. As he frankly admits, even these 
Christian mystics should not be judged with “ itnpatie:;ce 
or contempt ” The limitations incidental to their place 
in history, ” as he justly remarks, “ do not prevent them 
from being glorious pioneers among the high passes of the 
spiritual life, who have scaled heights which those who talk 
glibly about the mistake of asceticism have seldom ever seen 
afar off.”^"®^ This, indeed, is a just appreciation of the 
teaching of the early Christian mystics. 'I'hey are easily 
charged as being pantheists in the looser sense of the term. 
But as Mr. H. B. Workman says, however much they 
might play with phrases tending to convey loose ideas of 
pantheistic belief, there are few of them who do not seek to 
conserve personality. ” For the mystics were conscious, ” 
as Mr. Workman remarks, “ that the originality of Chris- 
tianity^"®® consists in its revelation through the person of 
Christ of the depth and inexhaustibleness of human 
personality.” Accordingly in the Christian mystics, dangerous 
as their language with reference to absorption may be at 
times, there is always an emphasis of purpose ; in the later 
mystics, for instance, much is made of the will — and this 
in itself is fatal to pantheism of the looser variety. This is 
so, because the foundations of belief of the early Christian 

““See the illuminating comment of Ramanuja on IV. 1. 1, 

Avriftirasirkridi^ 

Dediii Ingt, C/iris/mi Mysti 117 . 

As compared with Judaism, and not with Hinduism in 
which the looser pantheistic ideas do not find any prominent place. 
Indeed, they are put into the shade in almost every known text of 
the Upanishads which speak of the alHpclusiv? character of the 
grahroap, 
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mystics, who led the way in this matter, were based on 
Upanishadic teachings via the Neo-Platonists, as above 
indicated. Not much is required by way of proof to show 
that “ absorption ”, according to Upanishadic ideas, does not 
mean loss of personality. Indeed, the stress laid on this 
particular idea by the different schools of philosophy in 
India, more particularly by the Dvaitins, Vishistadvaitins, 
the Bhedabhedins and others, is proof positive of the affir- 
mation of personality even after the attainment of salvation. 
There is thus need to distinguish between types of panthe- 
ism and this, indeed, is what Dean Inge is compelled to do. 

“True Pantheism”, according to Dean Inge, “must 
mean the identification of God with the totality of existence, 
the doctrine that the Universe is the complete and only ex- 
pression of the nature and life of God, who in this theory is 
only immanent and not transcendent. On this view, every- 
thing in the world belongs to the Being of God, who is 
manifested equally in everything ; whatever is real is 
perfect ; reality and perfection are the same thing.” For 
a perfect example of this type of pessimism, we have to go, 
he says, to India, and quotes the text “ The learned behold 
God alike in the revered Brahman, in the ox and in the 
elephant, in the dog and in him who eateth the flesh of the 
dogs.” He styles this type of “ pantheism ” an “ error ” 
and describes it as leading to “ all manner of absurdities 
and even immoralities ”, as inconsistent with any belief in 
purpose, either in the whole or in the parts ; that, according 
to it, evil cannot exist for the sake of a higher good but 
must be itself good. “ It is easy to see,” he adds, “how 
this view of the world may pass into pessimism or nihilism ; 
for if everything is equally real and equally Divine, it makes 
no difference, except to our tempers, whether we call it 
everything or nothing, good or bad.” This is an extreme 
way of putting the case against pantheism and though Dean 
Inge rescues most of the mystics with whom he deals from 
this error, he thinks Eckhart comes perilously near it and 
Emerson seriously compromised in its direction. So far as 
Upanishadic teaching is concerned, it is enough to state 
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that it represents the stages marked by realism, theism, 
pantheism and idealism. It, indeedi presents, as Deussen 
has well remarked, “ a very varied colouring of idealistic, 
pantheistic or theistic shades without becoming contradictory 
in the proper sense of the term. For the finalamcnlul 
thought, that is held fast at least as a principle at all stage.s, 
even at the lowest which maintains the independent exist- 
ence of matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the 
atman ; only that side by side with and in spite of this 
conviction more or less far-reaching concessions were made 
to the empirical consciousness of the reality of the Universe, 
that could never be entirely cast off ; and thus the Universe 
disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of the sole 
reality of the atman was yet again partially rehabilitated. 
This was effected either by regarding it panthcistically 
as an apparition of the only real atman or theistically as 
created by and out of the atman, , but yet contrasted 
with it as separate, or realistically as prakriti occupying 
from the very beginning an independent position by the 
side of the puruska, although in a certain sense dependent 
on the latter. Texts of the kind quoted by Dean Inge 

should not accordingly be taken as typical of the teachings 
of the Upanishads, Their position in the context 
where they appear is explainable as those which, for 
instance, declare that with the knowledge of the atman all is 
known’ and which accordingly deny a universe of plura- 
lityposs While this height of thought was reached, a 
prolonged stay ' on it was naturally impracticable. The 
universe was still something existing ; it lay there before 
the eyes of the Upanishadic teachers. It was necessary to 
find a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by conced- 
ing reality of the manifold universe, but at the same time 

Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads (1903), 161. 

Brihad. Upa., 11.4.5 ; Chch. Upa., VT. 1. 2 ; and Mund. 
Upa., I. 1. 3. 

Na iha ndnd asti kinchana, Brihad. &■/>«., IV, 4, 19 : Katha, 
Upa., IV. 10-lJ, 
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maintaining that this manifold universe is in reality Brahman, 
Sarvam khalvidam Idealism, therefore, enter- 

ed into alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and 
became pantheism — not of the type described by Dean Inge 
but of the higher kind which the Upanishadic sages absorbed 
to make their teachings rise to the highest heights imagin- 
able. “ This,” as Deussen aptly reminds us, “was the case 
already in the definition of satyasya satyam, ‘ the reality of 
reality The universe is reality [satyani), but the real 

in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
Chchanddgya Upa7iishad, VI. 6, the rise of the manifold 
universe is traced in a realistic manner, accompanied by 
the repeated assurance that all these changes are “ depen- 
dent on words, a mere name With this are connected 
the numerous passages which celebrate Brahman as the 
active principle through the entire universe : — “ He is all- 
effecting, all-wishing, |ll-smelling, all-tasting, embracing all, 
silent, untroubled “ the dtman is beneath and above, in 
the west and in the east, in the south and in the north ; 
the dtman is this entire universe “ the Sun rises from 
him, and sets again in him ” “ all the regions of the 

sky are his organs the four quarters of the universe 
(east, west, south and north), the four divisions of the 
universe (earth, air, sky and ocean), and the four vital breaths 
(breath, eye, ear and matias), are his sixteen parts;'®®” fire is 
his head ; his eyes Sun and Moon ; his ears, the regions of 


Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20. This doctrine may be traced back 
to the great Naradiya Sukta of the Rig- Vida (Griffith, Rig-Veda, X. 
129). 'i'he Purnslm Sukta is also interpreted as conveying the idea 
that the Supreme Sou! having animated the universe, became also 
present in man, either in a minute form or of indefinite dimensions. 
(See Wilson, Rig-Veda, X. 7. 6). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 2. 

““ Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2 ; cf. Mund. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

1090 £j,iiiad. Upa., I. 5. 23 ; Katha. Upa., IV. 9 ; Atharva-Vida, 
X. 8. 16. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 2. 4. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 4-9. 
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the sky ; the revealed Feda is his voice ; the wind his I)reruh ; 
the universe his heart; from his feet is tlic earth ; 1 le is the 
inmost self in all things.”^o'’=’ In what manner, however, is 
the relation of Brahman to this his evolution as the nianifoMl 
universe to be conceived ? Deussen would uiiswer “ as 
identity”, following in this the later Vedanta, which aopeals 
to the word used to express attachment. But this word 
is, as he justly remarks,^"”^ a mere make-.shift ; there is 
still always a broad distinction, between the one Brahman 
and the multiplicity of his appearances. A concc-ssion i.s 
made to the empirical consciousness, tied dowii as it is to 
space, time and causality. Brahman is regaixled as the 
cause antecedent in time, and the universe as the elTcct 
proceeding from it. The hmer dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him is represented 
as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman. We 
find ourselves at a point where we apprehend the creation 
theoiies of the Upanishads — unintelligible though tliey tnay 
seem from the standpoint of its idealism— fonn an unron- 
scious accommodation to the forms of our intellectual 
capacity. A few of the more important texts which 
set out the essential identity of the created universe 
with the Creator may be noted here. In the Ih'ihtni 
iramaka we read : " Just as the spider by means at 

Its thread goes forth from itself, as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fly out, so from this all the spirits of 

Me spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living 

■ “ The Truth M truth"” 

^ The Reality of reality.” “The vital force is truth and 
It is the truth of that.”*”' These illustrations of the spider 
and the fire are repeated in another f/Ou:., .»/„„/ nui 

V/a., II. 1. 4. ~ 

““ VI. 1. 8 ; see also Sankara’.s commontnrv on 

Brahma-Suiras, II 1 14 T’y.r'.ya.,., a - '-"'“"''-'n.iry on 

This is II. 1. 15 accord ^ ^aluladil>!,yah. 

is to^be noted in this ' 

IZ of the Upamshads, 163-166. 

Brthad, Upa., 11 , 1 , 20 ^ 

Mund, C/pa., I. 1. 7 * jj, 2 , j. 
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the material substance of things also is derived solely from 
Brahman is taught in connection with the illustration of the 
spider, in the text of the Svefdsva/ara Upaniskad,^'^^^ where 
Brahman is described as the god “who spider-like by 
threads which proceed from him as material {pradhdnam), 
concealed his real nature The last words, according 
to Deussen, mean that Brahman, by not bringing objects 
forth from himself, but changing himself into the objects, 
“ has concealed his real nature ” (svabhdvato- • • -svdm dvri- 
ndt). In this sense it is said as early as the Rig-Veda that 
Visvakarman by his entrance into the lower world was 
“concealing his original state’’ {prathamdchchdd)}'^^^ Simi- 
larly another Upanishadic text declares’ that the Abman 
has “ entered ” into this universe “ upto the finger-tips, as 
a knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire in 
the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; for 
he is divided ; as breathing he is named breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, and as thinking 
mind.” According to another text, the Atman is amritam 
satyma chc/iannam, “ the immortal, concealed by (empirical) 
reality and in a third, we read that “it is with him as 
with a lump of salt, which, thrown into the water, is lost 
in the water, so that it is not possible to take it out again ; 
whence, however, we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” 
This thought is developed in another text.”®' To meet 
a possible objection the same idea occurs in another text”®® 
in an altered form : “ It is with him as with a lump of salt, 
which has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, but through- 
out consists entirely of taste,” etc. Likewise, in this 
manner, efforts are made in other texts to show that 
Brahman by his transformation into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the perfection of his own nature. This 

Upa., VI. 10. 

Rig-Veda, X. 81. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 7. 

Ibid., I. 6. 3. 

Chch, Upa., VI. 13. 

Brihad. Upa., Y^.h.lZ. 
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idea was not a new one to the Upanish.iclic seers. It is 
seen in the in the famous Pnnisha S'lkta, 

where it is said that all beings are only a fourth of the 
Purusha while the three other fourths remain immcirtal in 
heaven. This teaching appears in the O’/vr/.'/V/an/.v again 
and again, in one of which it is elaborated in a manner 
which is strikingly impressive. This text referring tit the 
Brahman as Gayatri, describes one-fourth of his as consisting 
of the three worlds (Earth, Sky and Heaven), the second 
of the triple knowledge of the VMa^ the third of the three 
vital breaths, while the fourth, exalted .abot'C the dust of 
earth, shines as the Sun.^^®® The same idea is expressed 
still more clearly in another well-known text whi(.;h sa)-.s 
that Brahman, after having created the three worlds with 
that which lies above and beyond them, himself entered 
“ that half beyond Still another Vedic text desm-ihes 

the infinite nature of Brahman, ^^®® in keeping with which is 
the famous Upanishadic text Om Purminadah 
midam, etc.“®® which stresses the theme that though a 
man may journey from the perfect to the perfect, yet 
that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. It 
holds forth that Brahman is infinite, that this universe is 
infinite, and that the infinite proceeds from the infinite. Then, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite (universe), it remain.s as 
the infinite (Brahman) alone. This same idea is amplilied 

Rig-Veda, X. 10. 3. The full text is : “ Such is hi.s frifatiu-ss ; 
and Purusha is greater than this: all beings are one-fmirih of 
him; his other three-fourths, (being) immortal, (abide) in heaven.” 
And X. 10. 4 is as follows : — “ Three-fourths of I’urusha a.scentlcd ; 
the other fourth that remained in tlu.s world proceeds repe.itcdly and 
diversified in various forms, went to all animate and inanimate 
creation.” Deussen’s citations have been checked .and corrected. 

C7rr/i. Upa., III. 12. 6, which repeats the /iV.c-UAAr text ; 
Maitr. Upa., VII. 11. 

BriPad. Upa., V. 14. 1. 

"" Satap. Br., XI. 2. 3. 

X. 8. 29. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 1. 1,; this reiterates what is enunciated 

in I. 4. 10 ; r/. also AaifAa. IV. 10. 
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in greater detail in the beautiful verses of another Upa- 
nishadic text, which have been thus rendered in inimitable 
manner by Deussen : — “ The light, as one, penetrates into 
space, and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost 
self of all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet 
remains outside. The air, as one, penetrates into space, 
and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost self of 
all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet remains 
outside. The Sun, the eye of the whole universe, remains 
pure from the defects of eyes external to it ; so the inmost 
self of all beings remains pure from the sufferings of the 
external worlds.”^”® Thus, it will be seen that though 
there are passages in the Upanishads which identify the 
iilmau as the infinitely small within us with the infinitely 
great outside of us, and in this way the identity of the two, 
the atinan and the universe, is incessantly emphasized, as 
though it were a matter which stood greatly in need of 
emphasis, still, as Deussen has pointed out, the equation 
that “ = universe ” has remained “very obscure”. 

The one dtman and the manifold universe, often as they 
were brought together, always fell asunder again. A 
natural step was therefore taken, when more and more as 
time went on, instead of this unintelligible identity the 
familiar empirical category of causality made its appearance, 
by virtue of which the dtman was represented as the 
cause chronologically antecedent and the universe 
as its effect, its creation. Thus a connection with 
the ancient Vedic cosmogony became possible. Several 
Upaniskads'-'^'^'^ can be quoted to support this position. 
It is characteristic at this point that the oLtman, after 
having evolved the universe from himself, enters him- 
self into it as soul. Thus, we read, in the Chchdnddgya 
Upanishad : “ That deity resolved : ‘Verily into these three 
deities (heat, water, food), I will enter with this living 


V. 6. H. 

““ Upa., III.19; VI. 2. Taitt. Upa., ll. %■, Ait. Upa., 

1,1, etCr : 
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self’.”’”" Again in the Taittiriya Upanishad, \vc Inive 
the following; “After he had created the universe, he 
entered into it ” and in the N//Ar/v'tw I'panidutJs wc 
read : “ He reflected : ‘ How could this subsist without me ?’ 
. ■ - .accordingly he cleft here the crown of the head, ami 
entered in through this gate Even at tliis stage, the 

individual soul maintains its identity with the iiluian. It 
is not like everything else, a created work of thed/w.o/; 
but it is the atman himself as he enters into flic world 
he has created. But the stage is soon reached when the 
contrast between the Supreme and individual souls njjuears. 
This was early anticipated but later on the individual 
soul became more and more definitely opi'josed ti> the 
Supreme Soul as “ another With the rise of theism, 

a theory of pre-destination was also evolved.'"' The 
SvUdivafara Upanishad, on which Sripati relie.i so much, 
is the best evidence of this theism. But it must be re- 
membered, however, that here all the earlier stages of 
development, the idealistic, pantheistic and cosmogonistic, 
continue to exist side by side, as already remarked, as 
indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is accustomed 
to assert its time-honoured right by the side of the new, 
the fruits of which are readily seen in the far-reaching 
inner contradictions, with which we are often confronted. 
Thus, not only the origin of Indian pantheism — strictly so 
called, according to which the universe is real, and yet the 
atman remains the sole reality, for the atman is the universe 
—is very different from the pantheism of Europe but also its 
identification with the philosophy of the Upanis/iads is apt to 
be wholly misleading. Even in the West, pantheism has 
been defined in a variety of views and it will not do to con- 
fuse these different views with one another. Weissenborn 


Ckch. Ufa.., VI. 3. 2. 

Tain. Ufa., II. 6. 

““ I. 3. 11. 

See Brihad. Ufa., IV. 4. 22 ; Kaush. Ufa., III. 8. 

““ See jra/Aa. Ufa., 1.3 ; Sveta. Ufa., 11 . 5, 8, etc. 

See Katha. Ufa., II. 2. 3 ; Mund. Ufa., III. 2. 3. 
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defines it^ as the system which identifies God and the 
all of filings, or ihc unity of things . At least six 
forms Paihhcism are known in the West. Mechanical 
or materialistic pantheism represents God as being the 
mechanical unity of existence; ontological pantheism, 
which postulates abstract unity, represents God as being 
the one substance in all— this school being associated promi- 
neiitly with the great name of Spinoza ; dynamic pantheism, 
which represents God as being the only force in all ; 
I)S}-chiral pantheism, which represents God as being the 
Soul ut the uoilu ; ethical pantheism, which represents God 
as being the universal moral order, a school at whose head 
stands I'ichte; and logical pantheism, which is enunciated 
by Hegel. Ihese ditferent view's of Western pantheism 
sh(wv how dangerous it wmuld be to seek to define Upa- 
nishaJic pantheism, as we find it developed in the texts 
above quoted, in terjns not strictly covered by them. If 
Ghi istian mystics are . loosely charged with being 
pantheists, the Upanishadic seers are worse so, for 
the charge is not only loose but also entirely unsubstanti- 
ated. The fact that pantheism in the Upaniskads is 
connected with idealistic and realistic thought should never 
be forgotten in any discussion pertaining to its exact 
connotation. Dean Inge finds consolation in the 
dictum of Amiel that “ Christianity, if it is to triumph 
over Pantheism, must absorb it”. Upanishadic teaching 
has, indeed, triumphed over it by actually absorbing it. 
This is best illustrated in the Bkedabheda of Sripati w'hich 
is a serious attempt at reconciling theism with pantheism. 
From what has been thus far said, it will be clear that both 
Neo- Platonism and eaz-Iy Christian mysticism were largely 
influenced by Hindu religion and philosophical thought, 
and they in their turn influenced Western philosophical 
thought, especially, through Bruno, the great philosophy 
propounded by Spinoza. This philosophy outlined a 


See K. R. 'Rz.gtnh&ch, Hi siory of Christian Doctrines, 

III, 323. 
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world-idea, which in its essence is the idea underlying the 
system of BhUabhUa postulated by Sripati. In this view 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, it is necessary to set out brietiy 
its main features. 

Spinoza’s System of Philosophy. 

To metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
Deity derived from his studies of Hebrew writers and 
others who had come under the influence of I lindu thought, 
Spinoza combined the scientific aspect of the world, 
revealed by Descartes. Though he perceived at lirst 
some conflict between the two views, as he pondered, he 
found their outlines fused ; and he saw that really there was 
only one view to propound. The universe unfolded it.self 
to him as the necessary result of the Perfect and hUernal 
God. Though he owed something to Bacon and Hobbes, 
yet he was indebted mainly to the Jewish Rabbis, the 
Neo-Platonists and Descartes. Briefly put, .Spinoza con- 
ceived as a vast unity all existence, actual and possible. 
Indeed, between the actual and the possible he recognizes 
no distinction. For, if a thing does not exist, there must be 
some cause which prevents its existing, or, in other words, 
renders it impossible. This unity he terms, rather in- 
differently, Substance or God. Being the sum of existence, 
it is necessarily infinite, for there is nothing external to 
itself to make it finite ; and it can be the Cause also of 
an infinite number of results. It must necessarily operate 
in absolute freedom, for there is nothing by which it can be 
controlled ; yet, it must necessarily operate in accordance 
with eternal and immutable laws, fulfilling the perfection 
of its own nature. Substance displays itself through an 
infinite number of Attributes, but of these only two, hlxten- 
sion and Thought, are knowable by us. This being so, the 
rest may be left out of account in our inquiries. These 
Attributes are not different things, but different aspects 
of the same thing.^^^^ Extens ion and Thought are thus 

As Mr. R. H. M. Elwes remarks, Spinoza does not make it 
clear whether the difference is intrinsic or due to the percipient. 

Chief Works of Spinozayl.lxiXm^, 
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not parallel and interacting, but identical, and both acting 
in one order and connection. Accordingly all questions 
of the dependence of mind on body or body on mind, are 
summarily done away with. Every manifestation of either 
is but a manifestation of the other, seen under a different 
aspect. Attributes display themselves through an infinite 
number of Modes ; some eternal and universal in respect of 
each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of all physical 
facts ; others having no eternal and necessary existence, but 
acting and reacting on one another in ceaseless flux, 
according to fixed and definite laws. These latter have 
been compared in relation to their Attributes to waves in 
relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues which play over 
the iridescent surface of a bubble. Each is the necessary 
result of that which went before, and is the necessary 
precursor of that which will come after. All are modifications 
of the underlying film. The phenomenal world is made 

up of an infinite number of these Modes. It is manifest 

that the Modes of one Attribute cannot be acted upon by 
Modes of another Attribute, for each may be expressed 
in terms of the other ; within the limits of each Attribute 
the variation in the Modes follows an absolutely necessary 
order. When the first is given, the rest follow as inevita- 
bly as from the nature of a triangle it follows that its 

three angles are equal to two right angles. Nature is 

uniform and no infringement of her laws is conceivable 
without a reduction to chaos. Hence it follows that a 
thing can only be called contingent in relation to our 
knowledge. To an infinite intelligence, such a term 
would be unmeaning. Hence also it follows that the 
world cannot have been created for any purpose other 
than that which it fulfils by being what it is. To say that 
it has been created for the good of man, or for any similar 
end, is to indulge in grotesque anthropomorphism. Among 
the Modes of Thought may be reckoned the human mind ; 
among the Modes of Extension may be reckoned the human 
body ; taken together they constitute the Mode man. 

Man’s mind, according to Spinoza, is the idea of 
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man’s body, the consciousness of bodily states. Bodily 
states are the result, not only of the body itself but also 
of all things affecting the body. Hence, the hunia-i mind 
takes cognizance, not only of the human body but also of the 
external world, in so far as it affects the hunrm iiody. Its 
capacity for varied perceptions is in proportion to the b.rly's 
capacity for receiving impressions. The sucression of 
ideas of bodily states cannot be arbitrarily controlled by 
the mind taken as a power apart, though the miiid, as tlie 
aggregate of past states, may be a more or less iinporlant 
factor in the direction of its course. Wc can, in popular 
phrase, direct our thoughts at will, but the will, which we 
speak of as spontaneous, is really determined by laws as 
fixed and necessary, as those which regulate the [u'operties 
of a triangle or a circle. The illusion of freedom, in the 
sense of uncaused volition, results from the fact, t.hat men. 
are conscious of their actions, but unconscious of the 
causes whereby those actions have been determined. The 
chain of causes becomes, so to speak, incantlcscent at a 
particular point, and men assume that only at that pjoint 
does it start its existence. They ignore the links which 
still remain in obscurity. 

If mind be simply the mirror of bodily states, how 
can we account for memory } When the mind has been 
affected by two things in close conjunction, the recurrence 
of one reawakens into life the idea of the other. Mind is — 
to put it illustratively — like a traveller re-visiting his former 
home, for whom each feature of the landscape recalls 
associations of the past. From the interplay of associations 
are woven memory and imagination. Ideas may, however, 
be adequate or inadequate, in other words, either distinct 
or confused. Both kinds are subject to the law of 
causation. Falsity is merely a negative conception. All 
adequate ideas are necessarily true and bear in themselves 
the evidence of their own veracity. The mind accurately 
reflects existence, and if an idea be due to the mental 
association of two different factors, the joining, so to speak, 
may, with due care, be discerned, (general notions and 
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abstract terms arise from the incapacity of the mind to 
retain in completeness more than a certain number of 
mental images ; it, therefore, groups together points of 
resemblance, and considers the abstractions thus formed 
as units. 

Knowledge is of three kinds : opinion, rational know- 
ledge, and intuitive knowledge. The first alone is the 
cause of error ; the second consists in adequate ideas of 
particular properties of things, and in general notions ; and 
the third proceeds from an adequate idea of some Attribute 
of God to the adequate knowledge of particular things. 
Reason does not regard things as contingent, but as neces- 
sary, considering them under the form of eternity as part 
of the nature of God. The Will has no existence apart 
from particular acts of volition and, since acts of 
volition are ideas, the Will is identical with the under- 
standing. Next as to the emotions. In so far as it has 
adequate ideas, i.e,, is purely rational, the mind may be 
said to be active ; in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it is 
passive and therefore subject to emotions. Nothing can 
be destroyed from within, for all change must come from 
without. In other words, everything endeavours to persist 
in its own being. This endeavour is simply the result of 
a thing being what it is. When it is spoken of in reference 
to the human mind only, it is equivalent to the Will ; in 
reference to the whole man it may be called appetite. 
Appetite is thus identified with life ; desire is appetite, 
with consciousness thereof. All objects of our desire 
owe their choice simply to the fact that we desire them : 
we do not desire a thing, because it is intrinsically good, 
but we deem a thing good, because we desire it. Every- 
thing which adds to the bodily or mental powers of activity 
is pleasure, everything which detracts from them is pain. 
From these three fundamentals — desire, pleasure and pain— • 
the entire list of human emotions is deduced. Love is 
pleasure, accompanied by the idea of an external cause ; 
hatred is pain, accompanied by the idea of an external 
q§use, Pleasure or pain ma^ be excited by anything, 
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incidentally, if not directly. Almost all the emotions 
arise from the passive condition of the mind, but there is 
also a pleasure arising from the mind’s contemplation of 
its own power. This is the source of virtue, and is purely 
active. And in what does this virtue consist ? The answer 
to this question leads on to the consideration of man, 
in so far as he is subject to the emotions. Spinoza here 
defines the terms “perfect” and “imperfect”, “good” 
and “ evil ”. A thing can only be called “perfect” in 
reference to the known intention of its author. That is 
“ good ” which we know with certainty to be useful to us ; 
we style “ evil ” that which we know will hinder us in the 
attainment of good. By “useful” we mean that which 
will aid us to approach gradually the ideal we have set 
before ourselves. Man, being only a part of nature, must 
be subject to emotions, because he must encounter cir- 
cumstances of which he is not the sole and sufficient 
cause. Emotion can only be conquered by another emotion 
stronger than itself ; hence knowledge will only lift us 
above the sway of passions, in so far as it is itself “ touched 
with emotion ”. Every man necessarily, and therefore 
rightly, seeks his own interest, which is thus identical 
with virtue ; but his own interest does not lie in selfishness, 
for man is always in need of external help, and nothing 
is more useful to him than his fellow-men. Hence indi- 
vidual well-being is best promoted by harmonious social 
effort. The reasonable man will desire nothing for 
himself, which he does not desire for other men ; therefore 
he will be just, faithful and honourable. Thus, rational 
emotion rather than pure reason is necessary for subduing 
the evil passions. What are the means whereby man may 
gain mastery over his passions ? These depend on the 
definition of passion as a confused idea. As soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of a passion, it 
changes its character and ceases to be a passion. With 
due care, it is possible to form a distinct idea of every 
bodily state. Accordingly, a true knowledge of the passions 
is the best remedy against them. While we contemplate 
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the world as a necessary result of the perfect nature of 
God, a feeling of joy will arise in our hearts, accompanied 
by the idea of God as its cause. This is the intellectual 
love of God, which is the highest happiness man can 
know. It seeks for no special love from God in return, 
for such would imply a change in the nature of the Deity. 
It rises above all fear of change through envy or jealousy, 
and increases in proportion as it is seen to be partici- 
pated in by our fellow-men. “ The human mind/’ says 
Spinoza, “cannot be wholly destroyed with the body, but 
somewhat of it remains, which is eternal.’’ The eternity 
thus predicated cannot mean indefinite persistence in time, 
for eternity is not commensurate with time. It must mean 
some special kind of existence ; it is, in fact, defined as 
a mode of thinking- As we have seen, the mind con- 
sists of adequate and inadequate ideas ; in so far as it 
is composed of the former, it is part of the infinite mind 
of God, which broods, as it were, over the extended 
universe as its expression in terms of thought. As such, 
it is necessarily eternal, and, since knowledge implies 
self-consciousness, it knows that it is so. Inadequate ideas 
will pass away with the body, because they are the result 
of conditions, which are merely temporary, and insepa- 
rably connected with the body, but adequate ideas will 
not pass away, inasmuch as they are part of the mind 
of the Eternal. Knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind, above mentioned, is the source of our highest 
perfection and blessedness ; even as it forms part of 
infinite mind of God, so also does the joy with which it 
is accompanied — the intellectual love of God — form part 
of the infinite intellectual love, wherewith God regards 
Himself. 

According to Spinoza, morality rests on a basis quite 
independent of the acceptance of the mind’s Eternity. 
Virtue is its own reward, and needs no other. He holds 
passionately to this doctrine. For him who is truly wise, 
Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. 
“ And though the way thereto be steep, yet it may be 
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found — all things excellent are as difficult, as they are 
rare.”“^'' 

Such in brief is the system of Spinoza, if it can be 
called one.“^^ It has been compared to Sankara’s system 
of Advaita by more than one writer. Pollock himself was 
evidently inclined to this view, as we see him prefix to a 
chapter, as a motto, a couplet descriptive of Sankara’s 
main teaching, for explaining Spinoza’s fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of the world. The first line offers the admo- 
nition: “Know in thyself and the world one self-same 
soul ’’; and the second one demands : “ Banish the dream 
that sunders part from the whole.’’ Another writer suggests 
that the substance of Spinoza corresponds to the Upanishadic 
sa^ and dtman ; he compares the Kdrya Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura naiurans', and the Kdrafia Brahmaji to Spinoza’s 
natura naturata. The last of these has, it is added, all the 
properties of Spinoza’s Substance. He is infinite in all things 
finite and is eternal in all things fugitive. He is the ultimate 
and the highest reality. In this view, Sankara anticipated 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge by a thousand years. But 
the criticism is offered that neither one — neither Sankara 
nor Spinoza — explains the world ; they, it is said, only 
xplain it away, because they are acosmists, affirming the 
Atman (or Brahman) or Deus (/>., God) and denying the 

R. H. M. Elwes, Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza, I, 
Introd. ; also Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Philosophv, 
especially Chap. IX. 

Pollock’s version of the passage quoted is as follows : — 

“ And if the way I have shown to lead hither seems exceed- 
ingly hard, yet it may be discovered. That truly must be hard 
which is so seldom found. For if salvation were so easy .and 
could be found with little trouble, how should it come to pass 
that nearly all mankind neglect it? But every excellent work is 
as difficult as it is rare.” (The.se are the la.st words of Spinoza’s 
Ethics!) 

Sir Frederick Pollock has remarked that Spinozism as a 
living and constructive force is not a system but a habit of mind 
{foe, at., 381). He adds : The genuine and durable triumphs of 
philosophy are not in systems but in ideas.” (A!i/Vf.) 
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world. To Sankara, it is said, Being or 6k:/ is identical 
with perfection. By a similar thought, Spinoza, we are 
told, identifies Substance with God. Spinoza begins his 
system with the Substance, without any preceding inquiry 
as to its reality. From there he proceeds to the attributes, 
and thence to the modi in order to explain the world away. 
Sankara proceeds in the same way. Brahman, or being, 
requires no further proof for its existence, because from 
it springs forth all possibility of thinking and recognition. 
To Sankara, intuitive and immediate recognition is the 
highest form of knowledge. He too visualises the world, 
Sub specie csternitatis. The totality of things he sees as 
an indivisible oneness from which everything flows with 
mathematical necessity. All miracles and extraordinary 
events are as taboo to Sankara as they are to Spinoza, for 
to both everything happens only by absolute necessity. 
Both were engineers of fate who tried to encase it in 
immutable and unchangeable laws. It will thus be seen, 
we are told in conclusion, that the monism of both 
Sankara and Spinoza is correlated to pantheism in equal 
measure, because both represent the same type of conscious- 
ness. While a good part of the argumentation as to 
similarity in reasoning observable in Sankara and Spinoza 
may, perhaps, prove acceptable to some, the conclusion 
drawn from it would not. Does Spinoza postulate really 
monism ? This view of Spinoza has not been approved even 
by certain Western scholars, notably by John Caird, who 
lays bare the contradiction that would result in ' accepting 
such an interpretation. Spinoza’s conception of Substance 
as unity in the abstract would, in a word, be in conflict 
with his concrete idea of Attributes and Modes, as applied 
to finite beings. If Substance is absolute and indetermi- 
nate, it cannot display itself, as postulated, through an 
infinite number of Attributes nor could there be Extension 
and Thought, the only two Attributes knowable by us. 
Concisely conceived, Spinoza’s theory must be understood 


Spinoza and Buddha^ 241, 251, 254. 
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to correlate the Substance with the idea of its displaying 
itself through an infinite number of Attributes and allow 
these Attributes again into displaying themselves through 
an infinite number of Modes ; some eternal and universal, in 
respect of each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of 
all physical facts ; others having no eternal and no necessary 
existence but acting and reacting on one another in cease- 
less flux, according to fixed and definite laws. These 
latter have been compared in relation to their Attributes 
to waves in relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues 
which play over the iridescent surface of a bubble. The 
conception underlying a theory like this shows that Spinoza 
by postulating it was trying to connect the infinite with the 
finite, thus providing for the manifestation of the finite from 
the infinite. The Self-Evolution of the Infinite would thus 
seem to be the bed-rock on which Spinoza’s theory is based. 
This idea is inherent in the theory of Bhedabheda and it 
would seem that, in its essence, Spinoza’s system, in so far 
as it is a system, is of the Bheddbheda variety. “ Exten- 
sion ” and “ Thought ” help towards the maintenance of the 
doctrine of ceternitas and thus is got over the need for the 
absorption of the finite in the infinite- This, it will be 
seen, is the very position advanced by Sripati in the enun- 
ciation of his own theory. There is unity, and yet there is 
diversity ; unity in the Substance and Variety, through 
Extension and Thought and the infinite number of Modes 
that Attributes can themselves display. 

About the time that Spinoza propounded his philoso- 
phy, there were others who put forward views that were 
far diflierent from his own. Among these were Descartes 
and Hobbes, to each of whom, as we have seen, Spinoza 
owed something ; Leibniz ; and Locke. Of these, Descartes, 
who introduced the mathematical method into philosophy, 
accepts the reality of the world of experience in so far 
as this is distinct. Next, he concedes supernaturalism 
and as such accepts that the world is the creation of 
God and is wholly dependent on Him for its continued 
existence. Finally, he holds that the created world consists 
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of two classes of things, bodies (or “extended things”) 
and minds (or “thinking things’’), between whom there 
can be no interaction, they being quite distinct- The 
soul can, and through the aid of God, direct but not produce 
the movements of the body. Hobbes (1588-1679), while 
opposed to supernaturalism, extended the scope of mecha- 
nistic explanation to the whole world of reality. His 
naturalism landed him in materialism. To him, matter 
and motion become the sole realities and account for every- 
thing. The pressure of matter on the sense organs produces 
sensations, and sensations produce knowledge. Sensations 
and thoughts are only kinds of motion, while mind— or soul 
— is also matter. The same tendency — the tendency to 
persist in their present condition, whether of motion or of 
rest— characterises all things. God may be the first Cause, 
but man cannot have any idea of Him. Spinoza, as we have 
seen, was influenced by Descartes, from whom he took 
over the mathematical method. But it was from Hobbes that 
he derived his naturalism, which he applied more syste- 
matically than even Hobbes. To him reason became 
supreme and with the aid of reason, he tried to discover 
the inter-connection that exists between things. With him, 
accordingly, naturalism and rationalism go together, though 
naturalism, in his hands, becomes something quite different 
from the naturalism of Hobbes. He finds place in Nature 
for both the material and the spiritual, for the divine and 
the human. To him, accordingly. Nature is God and God 
is Nature. To Spinoza, God is All and All is God. 
Every finite object or event is dependent on innumerable 
others, which ramify in all directions. Each of these is, 
in its turn, dependent on innumerable others. A world 
consisting of such contingent objects and events would be 
unintelligible. There should therefore be predicated some 
self-dependent reality — which Spinoza calls “ Substance ” — 
which sustains all dependent things and events. This self- 
dependent, self-existing “Substance”, however, need not 
be sought in any external creator. The cosmic system' — 
or Nature— may in its entirety take the place of God. 
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This conception of God avoids the problem of creation 
from nothing. God is thus deemed to be co-extensivc with 
Nature. Nature or God is accordingly all-comprehensive, 
infinite and perfect. Natui'e is, besides, dynamic, exercis- 
ing every existing form of energy. Each ultimate kind of 
energy is an Attribute of God. Of these ultimate Attri- 
butes, man only knows two. And these, according to 
Spinoza, are Extension and Thought, i.e., physical energy 
and mind energy. As before stated, Spinoza holds that 
there may be infinity of other Attributes. All material 
bodies and physical events are “ modes ”, modifications 
or states, of the attribute Extension, and all minds and 
mental experiences are modes of the attribute 'Fhought. 
The apparent interaction between body and mind arises 
from their being concomitant modes of the constitutive 
Attributes of the one ultimate reality. The various finite 
modes are not illusions,, but real while they last ; and even 
when they pass away, they do not utterly disappear. For, 
the One remains in which the many change and change 
again. To Spinoza, God is not a Person. He is more 
than a Person; he is super-Personal, for he is more 
than what we can understand by designating him a “person”. 
And he is, for this reason, not the less worthy of love. 
Indeed, Spinoza’s philosophy ends in “ the intellectual love 
of God ”, which, as Professor Wolf well expresses it, 
“ is the fruit of that highest intuition to which man attains 
when, after an adequate discipline of intelligence and char- 
acter, he arrives at a synoptic vision of One and All.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), who was born in the same 
year as of Spinoza and lived for twenty-seven years after 
Spinoza’s death, propounded a philosophy which was 
limited to the study of human nature and human knowledge. 
His Essay on the Human Understanding was intended to 
show that all our ideas are derived from experience, Le.^ 
through the senses and reflection on what they reveal. The 
mind has the power of reflecting upon the course of its ideas, 
and in reflection, higher ideas (such as power, cause, 
unity, relation) are formed. He thus explains universal 
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ideas on an empirical basis. According to him, there 
are thus no innate ideas. The understanding being depen- 
dent on sensations, it can reflect on these and combine them 
into more complex wholes, but it cannot add to them. 
Sensations, however, are only appearances of the primary 
qualities of things — extension, shape, solidity, number, 
motion, sensations of secondary qualities — colour, smell, 
sound, taste — are merely subjective effects produced in us 
by primary qualities, and are not copies of anything 
objective. Then as to substances (bodies and souls) our 
ideas are vague, and cannot be justified by sense-experi- 
ence. It is accordingly impossible to say whether the soul 
is a spiritual substance or a material substance endowed with 
the capacity to think. Man, being strictly limited to his 
experience, does not know the real essence of anything. 
Every person can be sure only of his own existence, by 
intuition, and of--th^ existence of God as the cause of his 
existence.^*® Locke reaches his conclusions by the use of 
the inductive method. He thus makes observation his 
starting point and rejects all metaphysical ideas as to the 
origin of knowledge — innate ideas, pre-established harmony, 
divine inspiration. 

Leibniz (1646-1716), who was a contemporary of 
Spinoza and corresponded with him, propounded a theory 
of reality which is wholly psychological in character. Its 
pivotal points are his doctrine of monads, the principle of 
pre-established harmony, and the law of continuity. He 
tries to reconcile mind and matter in what Dr. Aveling has 
described as “ a panpsychism ”, a universe in which all 
that exists is held to be spiritual. To Leibniz, mental 
substances are independent activities, essentially individual, 
yet together constituting a world. These active forces he 


Prof. Saintsbury makes the characteristic remark that 
“ Locke is eminently — i.e., before all his contemporaries — of such 
stuff as dreams are not made of.” He is wholly a prosaic, practical 
man and Englishman. 
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calls “ monads Like material atoms, they are simple, 

indivisible and indestructible ; they are also, according 
to Leibniz, endowed, in varying degrees, with the power of 
mental representation. The human soul is such a monad, 
conscious of what it represents. Others represent the 
universe confusedly or even unconsciously, and so reilect 
every other monad in existence. The world consists of tlicse 
immaterial monads in an ascending scale of perfection, their 
place being determined by the degree of clearness with which 
each actively represents the rest. They are thus of all 
degrees of development, some having but a very low kind of 
consciousness or sub-consciousness, others are in a higher 
dream-state, yet others are wide awake, and ha\-e clear 
thoughts, while God enjoys the most intense and most active 
consciousness. The monads are infinite in number and 
infinite in gradation, no two monads being exactly alike. 
Each monad is self-contained and is not affected by the others, 
except only by God who has createef them by a kind of 
emanation, or “fulguration”. The appearance of inter- 
action between different monads is due to a “ pre-established 
harmony ”. God has so made them that they all act in 
harmony. The corespondence of the succession of ideas in 
the mind with the movements of the monads of the body is 
explained in the light of the same theory. Soul and body 
agree like two clocks, originally set going by God and 
absolutely synchronised. As observed by Professor Wolf, 
the whole theory bears the “ impress of supernaturalism 
The motive which prompted this theory on Leibniz’s part, 
according to him, was “ the anxiety to justify the belief in 
the ultimate reality and permanence of individual souls”. 

It will be seen that Leibniz makes a difference between 
minds and ordinary souls. In ordinary souls, for instance 
the souls of brutes, there is some connection between 
conscious perceptions in accordance with the laws of memory 

Monad, from Greek monos, alone; an ultimate atom; a 
micro-organism of extremely simple character. Ixihxs, Monadology, 
Para 1, Leibniz defines it as “ a simple substance which enters into 
compounds; simple, that is, without parts ”. 
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and imagination ; but minds, which have clear and distinct 
apperceptions, are further gifted with reason. Ordinary 
souls are the living mirrors of the universe of created things, 
whereas minds are also images of the Divinity himself, the 
Author of nature, and are capable of knowing the system of 
the universe. This makes minds capable of entering into 
a kind of society with God, so that they are members of the 
City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most perfect 
of monarchs. Just as within the world of nature there is 
harmony between the two kingdoms of efficient and of 
final causes, so there is a harmony between the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of grace. In 
other words, there is accord between God as Architect 
of the machine of the universe and God as Monarch of the 
divine City of Minds. By reason of this harmony, there 
is no good action without reward, and no evil action without 
punishment. All things work together for the good of the 
righteous in a univel'se which is the image of the infinite 
perfections of God.’-^^® According to Leibniz, then, sub- 
stances are really unities and cannot be affected by anything 
outside themselves ; that if the constituent elements of 
things are real unities, they must be the only real unities, 
and that if they are to keep together as real unities, 
they can only be compounded by aggregation ; that we 
have in experience an instance of such a real unity in our 
self, which, though indivisible into parts, but yet is capable 
of great variety ; that the mind is unaffected in its experi- 
ence by anything outside of itself, which shows that real 
unities are pregnant with their own nature ; that the essence 
of material substance is not extension, nor even motion, 
but force, a character in things which is pre-supposed by 
solidity and motion ; that real entities must, therefore, 
be conceived to be endowed with force in the same manner 


A generalization based on Leibniz’s own words occurring 
in his Monadology, Paras 85 to 89. 

Sae Momdolcgy, Para 90. Vide The Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz, ed. Mary Morris and C. R. Morris. 
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as the soul is endowed with activity ; that since there can- 
not be any interaction between real unities, there must be 
pre-established harmony in order to give unity to the uni- 
verse, as without such harmony, there would be a chaotic 
plurality and everything would be purposeless, which seems 
absurd ; that reality is governed not by mechanical laws, 
but by the law of sufficient reason ; that the real world is not 
the only possible world, but the best of possible worlds ; 
that everything is ordered not by a mechanistic necessity 
but by the moral necessity to work for the highest good of 
minds ; and that this is achieved by making the kingdom 
of nature subservient to the kingdom of minds, God being 
at once the Architect of the one and the Monarch of the 
other. Leibniz thus postulates that minds are the 
mirrors of the Divinity himself; they are capable of know- 
ing the system of the universe ; they are capable of 
entering into a kind of society with Go^ ; they are members 
of the City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most 
perfect of monarchs.^'-* There is thus evidence enough to 
indicate that Leibniz postulates not only individuality of the 
soul, but also its permanence ; not only its permanence but 
also its association with God ; not only its association with 
but also its origin in God. In these views, Leibniz 
approaches certain aspects of the B/isda6Ae:ia view. He 
holds that “ there is never, strictly speaking, absolute 
generation nor perfect death, consisting in the separation 
of the soul. And what we call gsmration is a development 
and a growth, while what we call death is an envelopment 
and a diminution.” In the next paragraph, Leibniz adds 
that “ philosophers have been much embarrassed over the 
origin of forms, entelechies or souls. But to-day when 
exact researches on plants, insects and animals have revealed 
the fact that the organic bodies of nature are never 
produced from a chaos or from putrefaction, but always 


See C. R. Morris, Introduction to the Philosophical Writings 

of Leibniz^ 
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from seeds, wherein there was certainly some performation, 
we conclude not only that the organic body was already 
present before conception, but also that there was a soul in 
this body ; that, in a word, the animal itself was present, 
and that by means of conception it was merely prepared for 
a great transformation, so as to become an animal of another 
kind. We even see something of this kind apart from 
birth, as when worms become flies, and caterpillars become 
butterflies.”^^'® 

Leibniz did not agree with Spinoza in fundamental 
points and expresses his dissent from him in some of his 
works.’- Pollock strongly criticizes Leibniz’s attitude 
towards Spinoza, and his “ tone of systematic depreciation”, 
as he calls it, in his works. He even says that Leibniz’s 
attitude “encouraged injustice towards Spinoza” and 
contributed its share “ in keeping Spinoza out of his 
rightful place”.”®’ Whether this is so or not, there is no 
question that Leibnizi holding the views he did, could not 
but disagree from the views of Spinoza. 

Influence of Spinoza : Bhedabheda in the West. 

The views of later writers on philosophy are mainly based 
on the systems of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke 
or Leibniz. These provided, as Professor Wolf says, 
“ the broad foundations for all, nearly all the philosophies ” 
which have been propounded since then during the past 
two centuries. There is hardly any doubt that Leibniz 
helped Kant to effect the Copernican revolution he did 
in logic. Through Wolff, the chief follower of Leibniz, 
Kant sought to revivify philosophy. But the influence 
of Spinoza on German thought generally was far greater 
than that of Leibniz. F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819) spoke of 
Spinoza’s philosophy as logically unanswerable though 


Monadology, Para 74. 

See Theodicy. Morris, Philosophical Writings of Leibniz, 
page 196; page 242, Para 173. 

Pollock, loc. cit., 356. 
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morally unacceptable. Lessing (1729-17&1) said that 
there was no other philosophy but Spinoza s. Kant was 
not wholly unaffected by its rising influence but Goethe 
(1749-1832) assimilated and used it. J. G. bichte (1/62- 
1814), though he started .as a disciple o£ Kant, broke 
away from him subsequently and developed a philo.sorfliy 
in which we see how he had studied Spinoza and how 
he had felt the power and the influence of Spinoza’s 
world-idea. He took Spinoza’s metaphysical intcij)ie- 
tations of theology with but little alteration, though 
he diverged from Spinoza’s theory of substance. He 
argued that even the Absolute is the product of the mind. 
The whole of experience— -not its form only — is generated 
by the “ absolute self” in which individual minds partici- 
pate. The “absolute self ” divides itself into a knowing 
self and a known object, because the moral growth of the 
self needs objects as obstacles to be surmounted by moral 
endeavour.. For similar reasons, he holds that the absolute 
self must divide into many selves, otherwise there would 
be no opportunity for the exercise of moral duties. But 
the many selves are all expressions of one moral order, 
which is the absolute self or God. He thus tries to 
harmonize realism with idealism and in doing so reaches 
the Bheddbheda position. No wonder that his philosophy 
impressed Carlyle. “ So robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm,” said Carlyle of Fichte, “ so lofty, massive, and 
immoveable, has not mingled in philosophic discussion 
since the time of Luther • • • • the cold, colossal, adamantine 
spirit standing erect and clear, like Cato Major among 
degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa 
and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves 
of Academe. ” 


Jacobi contended for the dogma of immediate cognition 
as the special organ of the supersensuous. As Schwegler suggests, 
he failed to note that cognition has, as already described, a series of 
subjective intermediating movements and can pretend to immediacy 
only in entire oblivion of its own nature and origin. 
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Hegel (1770-1831), though he criticized Spinoza, was 
greatly influenced by him. He repeatedly said that to be a 
philosopher, you must first be a Spinozist and that if you 
have not Spinozism, you have no philosophy. It is to be 
feared that Hegel criticized Spinoza not for what he 
actually said or thought but for what was understood as 
Spinoza’s view in his time.*^®® However this may be, 
the fact remains that his theory endeavours to harmonize 
the absolute with the many. The philosophy of Hegel 
resolves being into thought, and thought into the unity 
of the logical moments of simple apprehension, judgment 
and reason, all purely spiritual acts, whereby being in 
itself, or sey7t, becomes other than itself, or fur sick seyn, 
the universal being first by separating from itself particu- 
larised, and then by return into itself individualised, the 
whole being what Hegel characterizes as Des Process 
des Geisies or “ the Process of the Spirit”. This is what 
has been called “ the* secret of Plegel”. It is an open 
secret, as has been well said, and one too that pervades the 
whole of his system. “ Open where you will,” writes Dr. 
Sterling, the first of his chief exponents in England, you 
find him always engaged in saying pretty well the same 
thing” — always identity by otherness passing into selfness 
or making that for itself which is at first in itself. The 
unity that Hegel aims at is, again, BhedabkMa, wherein 
difference is particularised while unity is stressed. The 
two seem to be opposed to each other but are really allied 
to each other. Plegel’s identity of the opposites is what 
we see in BkedabhMa. The similarity does not end there, 
for we see Bheddbheda more than lurking in Hegel’s 
description of the nature of the absolute and its separation 
from itself. 

F- W. S. Schelling (1775-1854), though originally a 
student of Hegel, later attached himself to Fichte, and then 
departed from him in restoring the Absolute to the position 
of an unknown thing-in-itselL He re-established once 
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again the reality of the physical world. To him the 
beauty of the material world is sufficient ground for its 
reality. It is an expression of the Absolute as the nund 
is. The Absolute thus is neither mind nor matter, though 
it expresses itself in both. Thus Schelling’s theory of 
unity is essentially based on the idea of the Absolute being 
allowed its place of pre-eminence. Though he has Ijcen 
criticized as having gone back to Spinozism, it is clear 
that he urges as much the reality of the Absolute ns the 
reality of the material world. That is just where he 
agrees with the BhMabheda theory, which refuses to yield 
either the Absolute or the materia! world. 

J. T. Fechner (1801-1887), the great psychophysicist, 
who laid the foundations of the science of psychophysics 
Elements of Psychophysics., has elaborated a theory 
which has to be described as a phase of B/EJ'VduUa. 
He regards the universe as a society of souls, and Clod 
as the supreme all-embracing Soul. •To him, inwardly all 
souls are mental, though they appear outwardly to each 
other as material bodies. Just as smaller bodies are 
included in larger bodies, and all bodies are included in 
physical nature, so some souls are included in others, and 
the soul of God embraces all other souls. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze (1817-1881), the German 
philosopher, author of Microcosmus, developed a system of 
teleological idealism — sometimes also called as idealistic 
pantheism — which is largely based on ethical considerations. 
According to it, ultimate reality is mental substance. 
Material phenomena are, in his view, appearances produced 
by souls or spiritual monads, but he held that these monads 
are not independent substances, but modes or states of God, 
who is the sole and infinite Substance. He repudiated both 
agnosticism and a mere mechanical view of the universe. 
In his view, mechanistic phenomena are appearances 
resulting from the uniform laws with which God comes out 
of these immanent activities which, he suggests, are, at the 
same time, directed to divine ends. He thus endeavoured 
to reconcile idealism with what might be called qualified 
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monadism of a kind which, while it is a departure from that 
of Leibniz, contains the elements of the BMdabheda 
doctrine. 

T. H. Green (18384882) and F. H. Bradley (1846- 
,1924) continued in the spiritual tradition set up by Hegel. 
Green led the protest against empiricism and evolutionism, 
which denied to man a sense of moral obligation. Man 
is not a being who is simply “ the result of natural forces ”. 
To understand his real nature, it is necessary to understand, 
first, the nature of our consciousness, the reality of which 
is all that we are sure of in the first instance. Human 
consciousness is essentially self-consciousness. In man, 
even the simplest process of sense-perception is not a mere 
change, but the consciousness of a change. Human experi- 
ence, thus, consists not only of mere events, physical or 
mental, but of recognitions of such events. What is appre- 
hended, accordingly, is never a bare fact, but a recognized 
fact, a synthesis of .relations in a consciousness which 
involves a self as well as the elements of the objects 
apprehended, which it holds together in the unity of 
the act of perception. Knowledge therefore always implies 
the work of the mind or self. The work of the mind, 
however, is not capricious or arbitrary. This is attested 
by the common distinction between truth and error, 
between reality and illusion and by the very existence 
of the sciences. But all this, in the view of Green, 
implies that the reality which we know is an intelligible 
reality, an ideal system, in short, a spiritual world. 
And such a world, in his opinion, can only be explained 
by reference to a spiritual “ principle which renders 
all relations possible and is itself determined by none 
of them ”, an absolute and eternal self-consciousness which 
apprehends as a whole what man knows only in part. 
This ” principle ”, this absolute, and eternal self-conscious- 
ness, is, to him, God. In some measure, man partakes of the 
self-consciousness of God. This participation is the source 
of morality and religion. For a self-conscious personality, 
according to him, cannot be supposed to pass away but 
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must partake of the nature of the eternal. A l)ric1ge 
between the Absolute and the finite is thus cteated b\ the 
** principle which renders all relations possible and is itseif 
determined by none of them”. The Absolute is the uleal aiai 
the finite partakes of its nature— the self-consciousness <jf the 
one being the self-consciousness of the other. I bus, the 
finite partakes of the “ nature of the eternal”. Green thu.s 
affirms both unity and difference between the Absolute aiul 
the finite and harmonizes both by postulating a spiritual world, 
an “ ideal system ”, drawn from his Hegelian repertoire. 
F. H. Bradley, if anything, is even more specific. He feds 
that the Hegelian view that the ” real ” is the natural, adopt- 
ed by Green, is far from satisfying. He finds this kind (.if 
idealism not only. “ as cold and ghost-like as the dreariest 
materialism ” but also the apparent glory of the perceived 
world as much ” a deception and a cheat ”, if it covers 
‘‘ some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categoides,” which Hegel’s 
idealism regards as ultimate reality. He makes “ immediate 
experience ” rather than ” cognitive consciousness ” his 
starting-point. He finds in immediate experience ” an 
immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one ”. It is 
doubtless at first an undifferentiated unity, and non- 
I'elational but it contains implicitly numerous distinctions 
which discursive thought or judgment makes explicit. For 
immediate experience is felt to be inadequate, and thought is 
our endeavour to supplement it by introducing distinctions, 
abstractions, qualifications, relations, etc. But the categories 
and concepts with which thought operates, though useful 
as working ideas for the special tasks of science, are 
unsatisfactory for a philosophic understanding of ultimate 
reality. ” The nature studied by the observer and by the 
poet and painter, is in all its sensible and emotional fulness 
a very real Nature. It is in most respects more real 
than the strict object of physical science.” For the 
concepts of science are abstract and not ultimately 
true. Space and time, relation and quality, primary and 
secondary qualities, motion and change, causation and 
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activity, self and things-in-themselves — all these notions, 
when closely examined, end in self-contradiction, and are 
therefore applicable only to mere “appearances”, not to 
ultimate reality. For ultimate reality must be self- 
consistent and harmonious. Yet even “appearances” 
cannot be mere illusions, though Bradley sometimes de- 
scribes them as such. They must have a place in ultimate 
reality. How is ultimate Reality, the Absolute, to be 
conceived ? The clue to such a conception, though a 
very inadequate conception, is sought by Bradley in 
immediate experience, at least in immediate experience 
at — as it has been put — a higher remove. The Absolute 
is a Spirit embracing and completing all finite experiences 
and “ appearances And the experience of the Absolute or 
the Absolute experience, repeats at a higher remove, with 
infinitely greater wealth and perfection, the “immediate 
feeling”, the “ knowing and being in one ”, which charac- 
terizes the “ immediate experience ” of human beings. 
“ Reality is one experience ’’ and “ experience ” exhausts all 
reality. “ There is no being or fact outside of that which 
is commonly called psychical existence. Feeling, thought 
and volition — any groups under which we class psychical 
phenomena — are all the material of existence. And there 
is no other material actual or even possible. ” Spirit is 
to Bradley “ the unity of the manifold in which externa- 
lity of the manifold has utterly ceased. “ Outside of spirit,” 
according to him, “ there is not, and there cannot be, 
any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual, so 
much the more is it veritably real.” To Bradley, the 
Absolute was supra-personal, and it “ has no history of its, 
own, though it contains histories without number.” The 
Absolute is a Spirit which embraces and completes all 
finite experiences and “ appearances ”. And that Spirit 
is the unity of the manifold in which the externality of 
the manifold has ceased. Finite experiences are there, 
but they are embraced in the Spirit— the Absolute ; 
the unity of the manifold makes the Spirit, the exter- 
nality of the manifold having ceased. This conception of 
49 T 
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the Absolute is much like Bkedabheda, which postulates 
the unity of the manifold, the manifold having lost its 
externality. 

B. Bosanquet (1848-1923), who makes thought the 
pathway to absolute reality, reaches the BhPthVdirda 
position in a different manner. He refutes the idea that 
thought could lead, by its abstraction, to any inconsistencies. 
It is wrong, in his view, to identify thought with the. 
formation of abstract universals, which naturally lead to an 
inadequate interpretation of reality. Thought is not 
merely abstract ; it is, at its best, systematic. It helps 
to construe the systemic character of reality. Its 
characteristic “ universal ” for the understanding of reality 
is the “ concrete universal ”, i.e., the conception of a 
“ whole ” or “ system ”, not the merely “ abstract ” 
universal which is only concerned with what is comnron 
or general in things instead of with their .systematic 
inter-relations in a whole or system. Thus conceived, 
thought leads, not to contradiction or illusory appearance, 
but to the very heart of reality. It is, in fact, to Bosan- 
quet, “ the self-revelation of reality Thought and 
reality are, to him, correlative. “Thought,” he says, “is 
always an affirmation about reality. ” And reality “ is 
the whole that thought is always endeavouring to affirm.” 
In all experience, the influence of “ the whole ” or the 
concrete universal, is implicit. In logical thought, which 
follows the natural impulse to seek the truth and reality, 
we have “ the whole ” operating explicitly as the criterion. 
In it “the idea of system, the spirit of the concrete universal, 
in other words, of individuality, is the central essence. ” 
All higher experiences are characterised by the fact that in 
them comes to light the coherence of things, the “ whole- 
ness ”, or system, i.e.., integrity, of the universe, that is, 
the Absolute. In such experiences, accordingly, we feel 
“the heartbeat of the Absolute”. And the Absolute 
is the final synthesis of mind and nature. Nature and 
mind are correlative. Nature is what is revealed to 
mind, and mind is what apprehends or interprets nature. 
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In the Absolute all finite experiences are- transmuted and 
perfected into a complete -whole. As such a whole in 
which everything is adjusted in relation to the rest, the 
Absolute may be described as self-directing. The Absolute 
is thus the one, according to Bosanquet, in which all finite 
experiences are changed and perfected into a whole. It is 
thus self-conditioned and self-regulating. The finite has no 
significance without it ; in it, it finds its coherence or 
systemic integrity. But its individuality is not denied ; but 
is affirmed and, indeed, without such individuality, the very 
conception of the idea of system, would be in danger. Only 
it would be without purpose, if it were not correlated to 
the whole, the Absolute. In his view, the finite can have 
no separate existence but must find its place in the Absolute, 
if human experience is any guide. 

Professor Benedetto Croce (born 1866), the leading 
Italian Idealist philosopher, has propounded a philosophy of 
the spirit which is likewise a form of BhedabhMa'Cntox-y. 
He starts with the view that conscious experience is 
the only sort of reality that need be assumed. But he 
concedes that spiritual reality contains more than the ex- 
perience of merely finite minds. He also posits a universal 
consciousness or spirit which is immanent in all finite minds 
and is more than the mere totality of finite minds. While 
Hegel and his school of thought conceived of the dialect of 
thought as essentially logical rather than temporal in charac- 
ter — though Hegel had to agree that it was also a process 
in time — Croce definitely regards the cosmic spirit as a 
process in time and identifies reality with history. In other 
words, he represents reality as incessantly changing, always 
active, ever creative. Much like Bergson and James, he 
rejects the idea of a static, immutable Absolute, or “block 
universe,” complete once for all. Cosmic activity proceeds 
in cycles, but is without a beginning and without an end. 
Within this total spiritual activity, certain phases, aspects 
or factors may, he holds, be distinguished, though not 
separated. He distinguishes theoretical from practical 
activity. Within each of these, he makes further distinctions. 
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Under theoretical, he differentiates intuitions from concepts, 
which are thoughts or ideas. Intuition, he holds, is the act 
of creating the materials of cognition and exemplifies it by 
the creation of the artist. In this case, the mind has no 
material from outside supplied to it; it simply creates or 
produces its intuitions. On the other hand, conceplna! 
thinking operates on intuitions and traces relalions l.)e- 
tween them, or traces what is universal in them. Contx'pt.s. 
indeed, are immanent in the intuitions, it being impossi- 
ble to separate them. Concepts, however, have a certain 
special significance. They are common to all minds 
and are the means of communion between them. 'I’hey 
are universal, and are expressive of the Universal Spirit 
that is immanent in all finite minds. As to the objects 
to which theoretical activity must always be directed, 
they also are the creations of that activity. In fact 
the process of thinking, the object of thought, and the 
discrimination between the activity and" the object arc all of 
them aspects of the same total experience. They seem 
separate, but are not. It is only by a process of abstraction 
that a world of seemingly independent objects is set up over 
against the world of thought. Next, as to practical activity, 
Croce holds that this is always volition, since there are 
no physical actions in a spiritual world. As volition 
depends on cognition, practical activity is dependent on 
theoretical activity. To Croce, this world is in the region 
of pure intuition, of experience accepted for its own sake. 
The question of the reality of experience does not arise in 
this region. We are satisfied with experience itself, simply 
as such. But anything can be intuited and taken as pure 
experience. The world then can be imagined as simply 
existing and as satisfying our desires simply by being 
so imagined. This does not preclude the conception of a 
world that exists and of the idea that its existence is an 
affair of perfect interconnection and coherence. Croce is 
largely governed by the Hegelian idea of the supremacy of 
the Spirit, though he diflfers from his master in suggesting 
that religion is only imperfect philosophy and not the 
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supreme form of the Spirit. However'’this may be, Croce 
agrees with BJiedabhMa when he refuses to accept the 
“block universe’’ idea; when he speaks of a universal 
consciousness or spirit as immanent in all finite minds 
and is something more than a mere totality of finite minds ; 
when he suggests the Cosmic Spirit as a process in 
time ; and when he speaks of concepts as being universal 
and as expressive of the universal Spirit that is immanent 
in all finite minds. 

J. Royce (1855-1916), the well-known American 
philosopher, approaches to some extent the views of 
Bradley. To him finite ideas are not mere images, but 
imply some mode of action, and therefore some purpose. 
Such purpose constitutes its internal meaning. They also 
possess an internal meaning ; the external meaning having 
reference to objects beyond themselves. But objects 
cannot be really independent of the knowledge relating to 
them. To be related, the object and the idea should have 
something in common. The reality of these objects of 
reference thus consists in their fulfilment of the inner 
meanings of the corresponding ideas. The reality of an 
object is accordingly conceived as the realization in experience 
of the purpose involved in the internal meaning of an idea. 
Whether this purpose is or is not fulfilled can only be 
judged by the idea itself. Thus the idea itself is construct- 
ed as having a purpose and will of its own. Thought 
thus came to be conceived by Royce as a conscious life in 
which ideas embody their purposes in objects. From this 
point of view, “to be” means to express “the complete in- 
ternal meaning of an absolute system of ideas ”. This is so, 
because reality in its fulness must fulfil all ideas. It follows 
from this that finite ideas must be assumed to be absorbed 
in one complete system of ideas and one all-comprehensive 
purpose which finds its satisfaction in the total realm of 
existence. Absolute experience, however, embraces much 
that is beyond finite experience. According to Royce’s con- 
ception, human individuals are not merely engulfed in the 
Absolute, but are, in some way, conserved. Each individual 
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expresses in his own way something of the Absolute will, anti 
so constitutes a unique part of the unique whole. Mven 
time, in his view, is not entirely superseded, in the Abso- 
lute, by an eternity that is utterly different from it. lie 
rather would suggest that “Eternity is the .‘Vbsolute’.s simul- 
taneous apprehension of all time, somewhat in the same 
way as a melody is the simultaneous apprehension of a 
certain sequence of notes.” The significance (jf Royafs 
theory in the light of Bheddbheda will be evident when it is 
said that he tries to reconcile by it the theories of monism 
and pluralism in a manner which is strikingly illustrative 
of the hold of this doctrine in modern Western j)hilosophy. 

This is even more evident when we review the views 
of a few other Western philosophers of modern times, 
who have propounded what may be styled composite types of 
Realism in their endeavour to effect compromises Iretween 
different kinds of philosophical opposites — monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, eirTpiricism and ration- 
alism. Renouvier, who essayed a fusion of positivism 
and idealism on a basis of phenomenalism, is a good 
example of this tendency. In his later writings, he admitted 
the existence of more organic individualities than orderly 
of phenomena, namely, monads, spiritual indi- 
vidualities and personalities. “ When freedom makes its 
appearance,” he says, “in a given being, that being, bound 
by a thousand relations to other beings, acquires an in- 
comparably more individual existence; what was only 
distinguished is now separated ; what was a self becomes 
self-subsistent, an essence, or a substance ; an indi- 

vidual, and the most individual that is known— -the human 
individual, the human person.” Further, to form a com- 
prehensive view of reality as a whole, more is needed 
than a knowledge of the categories and particular laws. 
We have to assume the law of contradiction, and have 
recourse to the principle of free Belief under the inspiration 
of our whole personality. Renouvier believed in a kind of 
harmony between man and the universe, in virtue of which 
the universe responds to the moral demands of man. In 
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view of his rather wide departure from absolute idealism, 
Professor W olf is inclined to class him with critical idealism 
or even monadism, but he is not only idealistic but his very 
monadism and indeed his pluralism enables us to put him 
down under the Bhedabhedavadins. -Next, G. Gentile 
(born 1875) for whom self-consciousness is ultimate reality, 
suggests that just as the self-consciousness of a finite 
mind or spirit is immanent in each ^ its experiences, 
so the universal consciousness or spirit is immanent in 
each finite self-consciousness. Finite minds are therefore 
only moments or aspects of the universal mind which at 
once is and creates the universe. Although the subjective 
and objective phases or moments of self-experience (finite 
or cosmic) are not really separate, yet they are distin- 
guishable. 

W. E. Hocking (born 1873) who elaborates a philoso- 
phy which admittedly contains elements drawn from idealism, 
naturalism and pragtflatism, suggests that sense experience 
is a common link between many selves and that thereby 
we get to know directly not only other human selves but 
even God himself. Hocking regards the whole world as a 
self. “ This word Self,” he writes, ” indicates chiefly that 
the mental life within the world has its unity, and that all 
the meanings of things cohere in a single will.” The 
ultimate evidence for the self-hood of the whole world is to 
be found in immediate experience. “We, as a group of 
human selves,” he adds, “ know that we are not alone in 
the universe : . that is our first and persistent intuition,” 
But the self of the universe is infinite in its depth and 
mystery. And human life is a reaching out to the reality 
of things as a region in which the discovery of value need 
never end. The human self spans past and future, lives 
on values, and is free, determining out of a matrix of many 
possibilities which shall become fact. But the human 
self is not all these things from the beginning— its freedom 
and its immortality must be won. In these respects man 
is the creator of his own destiny. That is not a mere echo 
of BMciaMeaa, hwi Bhedaihlda itself in its fullest sense as 
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propounded in the last Sutras of the Vedauta-Sutms by 
Sripati and his school of thought. 

James Ward (1843-1925) propounded a theory which 
partakes of the character of Bheddbheda. I'hough agreeing 
with contemporary* idealists to some extent, he fell l,)ack on 
theism to avoid, it would seem, speculation. He maintain- 
ed that actual experience does not involve a duali.sm of 
matter and mind, but a duality of subject and object and 
that this duality -in-unity {BBddbheda) is consistent witii a 
spiritual monism in which the unity of nature is conceived 
to be the counterpart of the unity of experience. Beginning 
with the plurality of reals, he proceeded to find out where 
such an empirical method would lead him, assuming the 
existence of an indefinite variety of psychical ].icings of all 
grades, some higher than human minds, others much lower, 
but all tending to self-conservation and self-realization. 
This conception of all entities as psychical individuals, 
based on the principle of continuity, led him to endow them 
with spontaneity. Spontaneous activity leads into regular 
habits while their co-operation and organization leads to 
progress by a kind of creative synthesis, just as a melody 
comes into being when single notes follow in a certain 
sequence, or a certain level of culture is attained when 
society is organized on certain harmonious lines. As the 
final of progress, he suggests the “ eventual consummation 
of a perfect commonwealth, wherein all co-operate and none 
conflicts, wherein the many have become one, one realm of 
ends.” Ward thus construes the world as a plurality of 
psychical beings, primarily independent as regards their 
existence, and yet always mutually acting and reacting up- 
on each other, “ an ontological plurality that is yet somehow 
a cosmological unity ”. Fearing that all this might mean 
“ some ground beyond itself ”, he called in the aid of theism 
to supplement his spiritual pluralism. Without subscribing 
to the common ideas of creation, he held that God in some 
sense sustains the world by a continuous act of self-limita- 
tion. The pluralistic aspect of BMddbheda implicitly postu- 
lates such a view and though Ward feared that he had been 
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more speculative in this part of his philosophy, and treated 
it as a matter of faith and his belief in God and in immor- 
tality on moralgrounds, there is reason to believe that the 
conclusion he arrived at was the more sound because any 
other would not be in keeping with the premises with 
which he started his simple, yet daring, theory. 

The ethical philosopher W. R. Sorley (born 1855) tries 
to harmonise natural laws which constitute the causal order 
of the existing world with values which constitute its moral 
order. Values apply to personal life, and their validity 
consists in expressing an ideal which people feel they ought 
to realize. Natural laws apply to phenomena in space and 
time, and their validity consists in their reality. A satis- 
factory theory of reality must harmonise these two orders. 
Sorley’ s solution postulates a universe consisting of a 
Supreme Mind, or God, to whom finite minds and their 
environment owe their reality. God is the creator, the 
essence and source of all values, but is willing that these 
values should be shared by the free minds who owe their 
being to Him. If Sorley had persuaded himself to follow 
out his theory, he would have naturally ended in Bheda- 
b/ieda, for that seems implicit in it. He thus lacks not so 
much definiteness as a purposeful pursuing of his theory. 

The moral philosopher A. E. Taylor (born 1869), who 
seeks to harmonise the exigencies of scientific thought with 
the moral and religious demands of life, suggests that the 
reality of religious experience is evidence of the reality of its 
object. Postulating a theistic position, he holds that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality which is 
the source of everything other than itself, and has the charac- 
teristic of being intrinsically complete or perfect, and an 
adequate object of adoration or worship. This supreme 
reality is best conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit at its very best. The reality of moral progress, in 
his view, presupposes the reality of timei of causal agency, 
of free-will, and of permanent personality. The moral 
life is a life of tension between the temporal and the eternal 
and is only possible to a being which is neither abiding nor 
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simply mutable,- but both at once. It is a life nf real 
adventure which begins with “ nature ” and ends in “ sujKM-- 
nature”. The attainment of a fully unified jX'rsnnaliiy 
depends on our finding our principal good in (iod, the 
concrete unity of all good in its source. Ihe imp;uriliun 
of morality is thus a double one. It points to the existence 
of God as the absolute and final plenitude of good, and to 
an eternal destiny for the moral person whose aim i.s the 
fruition of the good. Taylor’s conception of supreme 
reality after the human spirit at its best has its counterpart 
in BhedabhMa which asks the devotee to concentrate on 
the Self as the Brahman IV. 1. 1-3). Mis 

description of moral life as a life of tension between the 
temporal and the eternal ; his idea of (xod as the unity 
of all good in its source ; and his suggestion that the 
attainment of a fully unified personality depends on our 
finding our principal good in God — find a place in the theistic 
turn that Bhedabkeda receives at the hands of Sripati. 
Taylor’s forecast of the nature of man’s life “ in Mcaven”, 
after his present life of “ probation ” is also worthy of 
remark. While the process of character-forming will be 
over, the activity issuing from character will, Taylor says, 
remain. In Bhedabkeda of the type enunciated by Sripati, 
this “ activity ” is countenanced. 

The Russian philosopher Lossky (born 1870) adum- 
brates a philosophical standpoint which, as Professor Wolf 
puts it, oscillates “between spiritual pluralism and absolute 
idealism”, a something which seems allied to B/ivdab/mda. 
Lossky conceives the principle of life not as a force but as a 
substance exercising the creative activity that is the source 
of its laws and not their slave. He conceives the universe 
on this analogy. The world, to him, is an organic -w'hole 
—an organic whole which is prior to its parts, so that the 
parts can only come into being and continue to exist 
within the whole. “ The unity of the intelligible world 
is, further to him, “not a functional unity of abstract 
ideas but a community of beings that live an infinite life.” 
Such an organic life cannot, however, be self-existent. It 
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has to be grounded, in his view, on some higher principle. 
He traces the unity of the cosmos, accordingly, to 
“ a super-cosmic principle, the Absolute, as the source of 
a plurality of substances which form a unity more intimate 
than the abstract unity of the world, and nevertheless remain 
free in their activity.” It is thus that Lossky finds a 
philosophical basis for theism in his “ Organic Concrete 
Ideal-Realism ” which, rather not very picturesque name, 
seems to signify nothing more than a phase of BkMdbkeda, 
much akin to what Sripati has propounded. 

The German E. Husserl (born 1859), one of the greater 
leaders of the Neo-Kantianism and the founder of the 
phenomenological movement, propounds a theory which 
starts with realism and ends with idealism, which is 
the characteristic of Bheddbkeda considered as a philo- 
sophy. It is his idealism that animates his phenomeno- 
logical method from the start. He suggests that the minds, 
objects and the activities by which it apprehends them are 
not ultimately different in kind, only in degree. The acts 
of the mind may themselves become its objects, and the 
mind is just as active when it is itself and its activities 
for its objects. (See Brakma-Sutras, IV. 1-3.) What the 
mind gets to know of its objects is only their “ whatness ”, 
not their “ thatness ”, that is, their universal characters, 
their “essences”, not their peculiarities as their par- 
ticular existents. The phenomenological method is, there- 
fore, aptly described by Professor Wolf, as a method of 
“intuiting essences”. In the last resort, the “ essences” 
which the mind comes to know are really the forms of 
its own a priori activity. Husserl assumes that all “ being ” 
is “ being in consciousnes ”. The objectivity of objects is 
held to be due to the fact that over and above the empiri- 
cal ego there is the transcendental ego, in relation to 
which the empirical ego is only one object among many. 
And it is the transcendental ego that constructs all objects 
and their essences according to its own a priori forms. 
Finally, all the transcendental egos jointly constitute one 
supreme transcendental Being or Spirit, much like the 
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Absolute of Hegel. Husserl, it will be seen, starting 
with Kant ends in Hegel, which is enough to indicate his 
kinship with Bhedab/ieda- 

The philosophy of H. Bergson (born 1859) bears more 
than a mere trace -of the theory of Bhcddbkida. Protesting 
against scientific mechanism, he tries to vindicate the 
spiritual character of the universe as a whole. He does 
not, however, deny altogether the reality of matter and of 
natural law. What Professor Wolf calls the “ key corrcepts ” 
of his system are those of change, activity, freedom, creative 
evolution, duration and intuition. His philosophy is 
commonly described, for this reason, as the “ philosophy of 
change” or of “creative evolution”. To him, ultimate 
reality is neither material nor mental, but something less 
determinative from which both mind and matter derive. 
It is “change”, a flow of events, a surging life, moving in- 
cessantly to new forms. It is not static. The functions 
which Bergson attributes to matter arh not wholly evil. It 
is the principle of individuation, it divides the sea of life 
into separate individualities who can each develop distinc- 
tive personalities. Moreover, the very obstacles that 
matter presents serve as an incentive to the intensification 
of activity, which is “life”. In the last resort, “all the 
living hold together”. In not denying reality to matter and 
to natural law, in investing the universe with a spiritual 
character, in postulating the principle of individuation and 
in making all life to )hold together and God, the central 
radiation of life, Bergson shows an affinity to Bhedab/ieda 
which seems unmistakable. There can at least be no 
doubt that the BMddbMda elements in the philosophy of 
Bergson ought to be noted, especially as he is held to be the 
most significant thinkers of to-day. 

From Bergson to Professor W. James (1842-1910), 
the chief exponent of Pragmatism, seems natural. Like 

I find too. . . .in the teaching of Bergson so many things 
that make up almost the very body of truth and fact upon which 
Pragmatism, and Humanism and Idealism, all repose (or ought to 
repose.)”— William Caldwell m Pragmatism and Idealism, 234. 
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Bergson, James develops a psychology which- lays stress on 
the activity of consciousness or experience, which, under 
the influence of emotional and practical interests, selects for 
attention only certain things from a “ theatre of simultaneous 
possibilities”. His philosophy is a protest.against excessive 
intellectualism and the monism or singularism or of absolute 
idealism and its conception of an eternally finished static 
world or “ block universe He has a keen feeling for what 
lives and moves, and to this feeling is traced by Professor 
Wolf the most distinctive factors in his philosophy — its plu- 
ralism, individuality, freedom and novelty.”^® James bases 
his world-view on his psychology. His conception of reality 
is thus built on “ experience ”. He accordingly came to 
accept the reality of a superhuman consciousness composed 
of all finite minds. He found justification for this view 
from evidence derived from psychical research, the 
phenomena of multiple personality, and - more than all from 
the “ varieties of religious experience ” known. Though 
he approved of theism, he regarded God as finite, or of 
limited power and responsibility. This last conception was 
little understood in contemporary Europe and it led to 
many facetious remarks.^^®'* But James does not seem to 

James seems to have resembled Bergson in his anti-intellectu- 
alism. Caldwell, writing of Bergson, says, “ Bergson’s anti-intellec- 
tualism rests ultimately upon his contention that the human intellect 
is related in the main to the needs of action, that the brain is an 
organ of action rather than an organ of thought, that our intelligence 
is at home only in the realm of the physical and the mathematical 
sciences, that contrivance and invention and the practical comprehen- 
sion of the “ material ” are its proper activities and that for these 
latter purposes it splits up the world of the senses and the under- 
standing into a discontinuous aggregate of physical units, which it 
then proceeds to reconstruct in a spatial and temporal order.” 
According to Caldwell, the pragmatist elements in Bergson’s 
philosophy are (1) his Anti-intellectualism, and (2) his Activism or 
Action, which latter culminates in his freedom-philosophy and his 
spiritualism.” W. Caldwell, 234-235. 

One of these came from the French philosopher Bourdeau, 
who has suggested that the Pragmatist God is not really God, but 
merely an old domestic servant destined to do us persona! services— 
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have meant more by this suggestion than that the world is 
undetermined so that it is quite possible, as Professor 
Wolf puts it, to realize in it whatever we reasonaldy think 
ought to be realized. James’ world-view thus rejects a 
static conception -of the world; accepts pluralism; grants 
individuality and freedom ; and concedes a superhuman 
consciousness composed of all finite ends. All these are 
elements in BhMabhMa, while his activism seems closely 
allied to a type of Sakiism. 

Among modern realists, Professor S. Alexander 
(born 1859), whose system of philosophy is held to be in 
consonance with the spirit of modern science, suggests a 
point or two of alliance with Bkeddbheda. Acc(.)rding to him, 
though consciousness is the highest quality inhuman beings, 
there are still higher qualities in the universe. 'Phe highest 
quality is designated by him the “deity” or “divinity”, 
which is the highest quality of God. The whole is, in his 
view, the body of God, mind toeing a lower cpiality. 
The nature of “ deity ” is always changing, as the 
universe is never complete and higher qualities may continue 
to emerge. Thus “ deity ” is always becoming, always 
yet to be. But God as the whole universe tending towards 
“deity” exists always. This accounts for the human 
longing for God, and for communion with Him. The 
finite many are related to infinite One in this manner : 
“ the One is the system of the many in which they are 
conserved, not the vortex in which they are engulfed.” 
Professor Alexander’s suggestion that the quality of “deity” 
is what we aim at or rather should aim at; that the whole 
universe is the body of God ; and that the infinite One 
“ conserves ” in itself the finite many postulates a world- 
idea which is strangely like certain elements of BhMilbImla. 

help us to carry our trunk and our cross in the midst of sweat and 
dirt. He is not gentleman even. “ No wonder,” he adds, “ it was 
condemned at Rome.” See his Pragmatisme et Modernisme, 82. 
See Caldwell, loc. cit., 193, where he remarks that Pragmatists were 
forgetful of many of the deeper facts of life and of the economy of 
human civili^iatiori, 
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L. T. Hobhouse (1864-1929) propounded a system 
of philosophy, described as a form of evolutionary realism, 
which is worthy of note because of its attempt to reconcile 
a number of mutually opposing theories — monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, ai^d empiricism and 
rationalism. Following Bosanquet, he pleads for the 
organic function of reason. He suggests that the whole 
and the parts should be considered together. “ The whole 
rests upon the parts and in turn maintains them, and it is 
this principle of mutual support through inter-connection 
which is the Reason.” On the speculative side, reason is 
the continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony 
in the judgments which interpret experience. On the practi- 
cal side, reason is the same impulse applied to all our 
experience that we value. He holds that it is a mistake 
to assume that the whole somehow explains the parts, 
without seeking also the explanation of the whole in the 
nature of the parts ,which it holds together. It is this 
mistake, he says, which is mainly responsible for the idealist 
identification of knowledge with reality, for it violates the 
claim of knowledge to refer to objects beyond itself. He 
offers the antithetical remark: “ Nothing exists because 
it is known, but is known because it exists.” He explains 
that “ there is in the nature of knowledge itself no ground 
for restricting the nature of the known or knowable. What 
they are must be learnt from the reports of our immediate 
judgments in so far as their deliverances are reduced to 
consistency.” Knowledge, in his opinion, is the correlation 
both of immediate judgments and of objects, for he urges the 
interconnected system of judgments asserts a Reality of 
interconnected objects. This is so, not because objects 
adapt themselves to thought but because thought adapts 
itself to its objects. But he does not exaggerate the inter- 
connection of objects. Accordingly he distinguishes between 
orga7iic and harmonic unity. Wherever there is some degree 
of both mutual dependence and independence among the 
parts, there is, in his opinion, organic unity. The greater 
the mutual dependence, the greater is the tendency towards 
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harmony. Reality has, he says, an organic unity, though 
it is only slowly moving towards harmony. Mind, which 
is teleological in its activity, helps toward.s intcr-relati<tn 
and harmony. Harmony helps to keep all things alive. 
Reality, in this view, stands for development. I lobfiouse’s 
conception of Reality is thus closely connected with deveh^ji- 
ment, and a development too which, as remarked by 
Professor Wolf, is “ not the peace of death, but the harmony 
which keeps all things alive The theory of Ih'iv,hli>hv<ia 
is touched by him in its very kernel here, for it stands 
for development, in which the mind plays the large.st part 
in bringing about the harmony he speaks of. B/iedtlbkvda is 
sometimes, on this account, known as Parimljiiamda, the 
theory which makes change or transformation it.s corner- 
stone. 

A. N. Whitehead (born 1861) has propounded a 
“ philosophy of organism ” by which he tries to reconcile the 
claims of science with those of humanity. Ilis thc{)ry 
is a protest against the mechanistic tendency of science, 
which concentrates on abstractions and mere logical 
entities. Actual experience is always an experience of 
concrete events. These events may be analysed into simjjler 
elements. These events of experience are thus 
concrete systems or “ organisms ”, in which the character 
of the whole influences the very characters of various 
subordinate parts, elements or events which constitute it. 
‘‘ Organism ” in this sense is a characteristic of all reality 
and is not restricted to living organisms. It is a funda- 
mental feature throughout the whole of nature. The 
universe consists of events and their inter-relations. 
Larger events are systems of lesser events, and eventually 
of “ atomic ” events. Reality is thus conceived as a flux, 
though an attempt is made to save something of permanence 
by positing forms, “eternal objects”, or universals. “ In the 
inescapable flux,” it is said, “ there is something that 
abides; in the overwhelming permanence there is an 
element that escapes into flux.” Atomic events are 
“ actual occasions ”, so that an event is a nexus of actual 
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occasions, inter-related in some determinate fashion in one 
extensive quantum. A thing or a person is a society of 
events, or a systematic stream of such events, having a 
certain causal continuity. As each actual occasion is con- 
nected with every other such occasion, ^the universe is one 
compact, organic system of actual occasions, an “ interlocked 
community ” of events. The interlockings of actual oc- 
casions are called “ pretensions ”, and conceived causally. 
Each actual occasion is generated from its pretensions of 
preceding occasions, and is pretended by succeeding 
occasions. In this way, each actual occasion attains 
“ objective immortality ” in spite of the flux. The “together- 
ness ” of the universe, and the principle of “ concretion ” 
is identified with God. Whitehead, however, adds that 
“ God is not concrete, but he is the ground of concrete 
actuality.” Not only that ; “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity.” And finally, God is 
“the unity of visioia seeking physical multiplicity ”. God 
is also “ the lure for feeling, the second stage of desire”, 
and each creature has its “pretension into God ” • “The 
theme of cosmology, which is the basis of all religions,” 
says Whitehead, “ is the story of the dynamic effort of the 
World passing into everlasting unity, and of the static 
majority of God’s vision, accompanying its purpose of 
completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of 
effort.” But he adds, “neither God nor the World reaches 
static completion. Both are in the grip of the ultimate meta- 
physical ground, the creative advance into novelty.” Thus 
Whitehead’s world-idea not only postulates an organic 
world, but also a realistic world ; but the realistic world 
is in a state of flux — nothing is but everything becomes, 
that the truth of being is becoming. It is not surprising 
that Professor Wolf should recall the fact that there is in 
Whitehead’s theory not only the Heraclitian idea of every- 
thing throughout the universe being in constant flux but 
also something of Plato’s ideas of “ eternal objects ” in it. 
His doctrine of “pretensions” conceived causally, which 
Professor Wolf compares to Bergson’s conception of the 
so F 
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telescoping of the past in the present, resembles the cosmic, 
process which is postulated by the Bhedabfiedins in so far as 
they admit a realistic view of this world. But the elements 
in Whitehead’s theory which are pre-eminently of the B/iedfi- 
bJiMa order are where he speaks of the “ togetherness ” 
of the universe and of “ the principle of concretion ” ; 
where he suggests that God is the “ground of concrete 
reality where he says that “ the world is the multi[)Iicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity ’’ and where he suggests 
that God is “the unity of vision seeking physical multipli- 
city The other idea that neither God nor the World 
reaches static completion also finds its counter jiart in 
Bhedabheda which differs in this respect fundamentally 
from AbMda. 

Spinoza, Father of Modern Western Philosophy. 

The manner in which BMddbkeda is reflected in 
Western philosophy since the time of Spinoza has been 
touched upon so far. Spinoza’s influence was vast, not only 
on Germany but throughout the Western world. He has 
moulded modern culture, philosophy and religion as perhaps 
no single thinker in Europe has done. Pollock has set out 
in his work the extent and range of Spinoza’s influence in 
Europe. He has been acclaimed the founder of modern 
philosophy, a verdict which has been confirmed by the general 
voice of German criticism.^ Pollock singles out, in 
England, Wordsworth and Shelley, the latter of whom tried 
even a translation of the Tractahes ; then come, in his view, 
F. D. Maurice and G. H. Lewes ; Matthew Arnold and 
Froude; and in France, Victor Cousin, Taine, Flaubert, 
Paul Janet and Renan.’-^®® Mr. Melamed, in his recent 
study of Spinoza, has enlarged this list and points out how 
greatly Spinoza has influenced modern culture. Lenin, 
the maker of Soviet Russia, is said to treat him as the 
official philosopher of Red Russia. Bismarck, who built 
the old German Empire, was attached to his philosophy, if 


Pollock, loc. cit., 373-374. 
Ibid., 374 ; 375 ; 378- 
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Ill's biographer Busch is to be believed; Then conies 
Frederick Nietzsche, the philosopher of Superman. Besides 
Goethe, Kant, B'itche, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
who have been already mentioned. Herder and Schiller 
were overwhelmed by Spinoza’s philosophy. Though a 
critic of Spinoza, Eduard von Hartmann, defends his 
monism and doctrine of the Substance. To the very end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Spinozism remained an important factor in Western philo- 
sophy. Herbert Spencer in England, Wundt and Lotze in 
Germany, Bergson and Renouvier in France were greatly 
influenced by many elements in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Spinoza and Modern Science, 

In the religious sphere, the influence of Spinoza was as 
great as on the philosophical. The entire Protestant Church 
was against him. The German philosopher Wolff, though 
he disagreed from Sjinoza, still defended him. Enlighten- 
ment, howci’cr, soon spread. Lessing’s religious theory — 
differentiating the religion of Christ from the Christian 
religion — was suggested to him 'oy Spinoza. Kant’s hostile 
attitude towards the Old Testament, he owed to Spinoza. 
Judaism to him is an example of organized religion without 
any moral basis to support it. To him true religion starts 
with Christianity and Jesus the first great religious teacher. 
Schleiermacher discovered salvation and beatitude in 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God. Religion to him was 
not identical with knowledge. To him, its primary purpose 
was to visualize the universe in its every aspect and in all 
its manifoldness. This renders man humble and meek. 
Religion thus becomes the immediate consciousness of being, 
the recognition that all finality is part of the infinite and 
that all timeliness is part of eternity. To seek, to find, and 
to recognize eternity in everything that moves and lives, 
in all action and suffering, is religion. Flence it is only a 
state of mind bordering on passivity and mystical vision. 
Schleiermacher thus makes religion a pious vision from 
which meekness, love, gratitude, pity and repentance must 
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be deduced. These phenomena are not ethical but religious 
in character. Religion is not thus the support of morality 
or ethics, but only the companion of man. It caitnot be 
expressed in terms of law, for it is not reason but emotion. 
Religion thus is identical with emotion. Thus though 
he began with Spinoza, Schleiermacher ends with him- 
self. He attempted to formulate an emotional rather 
than an intellectual love of God. But emotion divorced 
from reason may degenerate into wild passion which 
inspired the Spanish Inquisition and the witchcraft super- 
stition in Europe. In England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
following Spinoza, endeavoured to rationalize religion. He 
rejected the dogmatic theories of revelation in the Christian 
Scriptures, though he was fully convinced of their ethical 
value. He was for the religion of Christ and not for the 
Christian Church. To Carlyle, too, religion is a matter 
of the heart and of the emotions, originating not in man’s 
intellect, but in his intuition ; with Spinoza and Goethe, 
he rejects the idea of a God who pushes and moves the 
world from without. He holds that God can only be found 
in the human heart. Though God is the central problem 
of religion, man’s activities must also find a place in it. 
Both Francis Newman and Matthew Arnold came under 
Spinoza’s influence. The personality of Spinoza so deeply 
impressed Arnold that he came to identify ethics with 
religion. He could not believe in the existence of a super- 
mundane God or accept Biblical miracles. Newman 
adopted in part Spinoza’s attitude towards the Bible. In 
France, Spinoza’s influence was less because of the great 
personality of Descartes. Still, Victor Cousin, Ernest 
Renan, Taine and many others of the nineteenth century 
fell under his spell. More important than this, Spinoza 
broke through Roman Catholicism and made it yield in the 
matter of higher criticism. Even the greatest poets of 
England, France and Germany, including Goethe, Shelley 
and Hugo, came under Spinoza’s sway. Mr. Mela- 
med devotes many pages in his volume to describe the new 
cynicism that his influence gave birth to. Not only poets but 
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also men of science became the votaries of Spinoza. 
Among these may be mentioned Albert Einstein, Reichen- 
back, Planck. These, however, were the successors of an 
earlier set which includes Friedrich Wilhelm Stock, the 
physiologist ; Holbach and Delamettrie,, the vitalist Miller 
and the mechanist Hajckel. Among psychologists may be 
mentioned Fechner, Wundt and Freud. Though in physics, 
his influence has been on the wane — both his theory of 
causation and his theory of substance have been subjected to 
adverse criticism — there is no gainsaying that he still 
wields considerable sway over science to-day. “ As long 
as Spinoza’s world-picture will continue to dazzle humanity,” 
as Mr. Melamed puts it, ‘‘so long will it continue to 
influence science.””'*® 

Upanishadic Origin of Spinoza’s Root-Ideas. 

Where did Spinoza get his main ideas from } We 
have seen the influence on him of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Bacon ; of the Rabbinical writers ; of Bruno ; and of the 
Neo-Platonists. The Jewish school of thought and Bruno 
were influenced by Neo-Platonism and Neo-Platonism in its 
turn was semi-oriental in character. As Pollock has remarked, 
whatever theory we may adopt ‘‘ the East has a considerable 
share in this portion of Spinoza’s materials.” But Pollock, 
however, avers that “ it seems impossible, even if it were 
worthwhile, to disentangle all the details.” This is rather 
inexplicable, especially if we are able to “ disentangle all the 
details”. Apart from earlier writers, to whom he owes 
much, this is what Mr. Melamed — in his Spinom and 
Buddha — has attempted to essay and it seems necessary to 
refer to his arguments to indicate briefly the Upanishadic 
and Buddhistic elements in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
It is interesting to note Mr. Melamed describing Spinoza as 
” the greatest occidental representative of Eastern mysti- 
cism Though somewhat rhetorical in character, Mr. 

Melamed, he. cit., 115. See also Notes and Bibliography, 
included in his work for indicating Spinoza’s influence in Germany 
and England, 368-375. 
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Melamed’s work, shows considerable study and thought, 
both of Eastern and Western philosophy and religion. 
Though a lack of first-hand knowledge of Eastern writers 
in philosophy — mainly Indian — has proved an evident dis- 
advantage to him, still, it must be acknowledged he has 
tried to probe matters deeply and endeavoured to get to the 
roots of the main issues involved. A question that he raises 
is this : — Is there any possible connection between Buddhism 
and the ideas underlying Spinoza’s system ? This question 
is discussed at length by Mr. Melamed in a long and 
interesting chapter in which he describes how Buddhism 
spread westward and swamped the Western world with its 
passive world-idea : 

“ It is one of the most astounding paradoxes in the 
history of man’s spiritual development that not the active 
world-idea of the Greek or Hebrew, but the passive world- 
idea of the Hindu, became predominant in the Western 
world. But the paradox is easily explained when one 
considers that the representatives of the active world-idea 
had exhausted themselves through centuries of combat 
and strife with each other. When the sources of subjec- 
tivism and individualism in Judea and Greece had spent 
themselves, the spirit of passivity and pessimism of the 
Middle East settled upon the Grecian Polis and upon the 
Judean hamlets. The figure of the ancient Greek Eros 
transformed itself into the patent God-seeker, and the virile 
and courageous Prophet of Jerusalem was replaced by the 
meek and the will-less scribe. 

“ Hinduism in its Buddhistic form finally overwhelmed 
the Western world, not because its world-idea was in- 
herently superior to that of the Greek or the Hebrew, but 
because, being passive and still from the very beginning, 
it had not spent itself as did the other two world-concepts. 
With death as its goal it could not die, for nothing is more 
immortal than the cemetery. 

“ After the death of Gautama, Buddhism stole into 
the Western world and rooted itself into the soil. It 
spread its wings over the dying cities of Aramaic lands and 
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even enveloped the great seeds of Hellenistic civilization. 
And just as the Eastern Aryan, because of his weakened 
physique, surrendered to nature, so now did the Western 
Aryan, in his hour of exhaustion, surrendered to the spirit 
of the East. 

“ Although from times immemorial there were certain 
contacts between the Eastern and the Western Aryans, the 
logic of history demanded that Palestine should become 
the meeting-ground of the East and the West. This was not 
due to any blind caprice of fate. Palestine is geographically 
situated midway between the settlements of the Eastern 
and the Western Aryans, and was thus the logical battle- 
ground for the two contradicting world-ideas to encounter 
and to decide man’s spiritual destiny for a thousand years. 
Buddhism closed in on Palestine from Persia and Babylonia 
on the East and from Greece and Egypt on the West. 
The struggle between the Buddhist and the Hellenist in 
Palestine destroyed not merely the Greek but also the Jew. 

“ The triumph of Buddhism in Palestine led to the 
greatest religious upheaval in the world’s history, resulting, 
first, in the destruction of Judea ; second, in the rise of 
Christianity ; and, third, in the destruction of ancient 
Rome. All historians and scholars, except St. Augustine, 
agree that the rise of Christianity spelled ruin to ancient 
Rome. Not the aggressive barbarians, but the ascetic 
saints who planted Eastern holiness in the Western world, 
were the true destroyers of Rome. It is equally true that 
not the Roman Cassar but the Buddha Gautama destroyed 
Judea. Not the desolation of the land by the Roman 
legions, but the dilution of Judaic culture by Buddhism, 
destroyed the entire fabric of Jewish life in Palestine. The 
moment when the spirit of Buddhism infiltrated into 
Palestine and led to the formation of sects, which were 
opposed to the fabric ideas of the supremacy of man and 
the value of earthly life, the die was cast. The Essenes, 
the Mandeans, and the various Nazareans, who were 
permeated with the spirit of more or less diluted Buddhism, 
brought there by Buddhistic monks and Missionaries, 
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spread the gospel of salvation, redemption, beatitude 
through self-denial, resignation and deadening of the senses. 
There the ideal of the holy as against the idea! of the g<iod 
or the beautiful destroyed the devitalised and deoadent 
Hebraic culture and set the stage for the elimination ttf 
ancient Hebraism as a force in the world’s history. 

“ In describing the processes of the origin of Western 
redemptive religiosity, it will become evident that the 
powerful tendencies emanating from the hast, wliit'h had 
reached their culmination point in Buddhism, continued 
themselves in St. John, St. Paul, and .St. Augustine. 
Their spirit uprooted and destroyed the civilization of 
classical antiquity and forced upon occidental humanity 
a new mentality. Paulinic Christianity is a new mentality 
rather than a new religion.” 

Tracing the history of the spread of Hindu j)hi!osn{)hi- 
cal ideas into the West, Mr. Melamed suggests that the 
speculative and scientific ideas associalc;cl with the name of 
Pythagoras were already current in India as early as 
600 B.C. He draws attention to the analogies that exist 
between the Sankhya and Pythagorean systems, p’urther, 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis is allied to the 
Hindu tenet of the transmigration of the soul, Mven the 
so-called Pythagorean theorem of the irrational number 
had been developed long before him in the Su/va Sutras in 
India. ” The very character of the Pythagorean organiza- 
tion, the religious fraternity,” he says, ” was Hindu and 
not Greek in origin. Whether he acquired his Hindu wisdom 
in India or in Persia, there can be no doubt that he repre- 
sents an Eastern tendency in Western thought. Not 

only Pythagoras but also Empedocles, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides represent, according to him, Hindu wisdom 
in the West. He alludes to the striking similarity in 
the views of the Xenophanes and the Upanishads. 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School of Grecian 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Sir William Jones and 
Leopold von Schroeder. See the latter’s Essay : Pythagoras und die 
India (1894), 
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philosophy, was born in Asia Minor and was evidently 
influenced by Indian thought. He was the first to enunciate 
in the West the doctrine “all is one” but without speci- 
fying whether this unity was intellectual or moral, though 
Aristotle says he called God the one. Parmenides 
and Zeno were leading adherents and advocates of this 
school of thought, all three belonging to Elia from which 
fact the School takes its name. Parmenides flourished 
about the 5th century B.C. He seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of an Absolute which is unthinkable because it is 
without limits, and which he identifies with thought, as the 
one in the many. Zeno, a contemporary of Parmenides, 
completed this school of philosophy. The Eleatic School 
had thus for its ground-principle the affirmation of the unity, 
negativing the diversity, of being — in other words, the 
affirmation of pure being as alone real to the exclusion of 
everything finite and merely phenomenal. These doctrines 
of the Eleatics sound* like echoes of the Upanishacis and 
the systems of Vediintic thought built upon them.“‘‘^ 
Empedocles (440 B.C.), who conceived the universe as 
made up of “ four eternal, self-subsistent, mutually underi- 
vative, but divisible, primal material bodies, mingled and 
moulded by two moving forces, the uniting one of friend- 
ship and the disuniting one of strife,” has also been held 
by Garbe to have derived his doctrine from Hindu sources. 
Likewise, Heraclitus’ (480 B.C.) theory of the eternal 
change has been held to correspond to the doctrine of the 
Silnkhya philosophy. His theory that everything through- 
out the universe is in constant flux and nothing permanent, 
but in transition from being to nothing and from nothing to 
being, from life to death and death to life, that nothing is, 
that everything becomes, that the truth of being is becom- 
ing, that no one, nothing is exempt from this law, the law 
symbolised by the fable of the Phoenix in the fire corresponds, 
according to many scholars, to a similar theory of the 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Garbe’s Philosophy of 
India (1897). See also Albert Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, 
translated by H. Stirling. 
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Sankhya philosophy. Heraclitus’ theory of the many 
annihilations and reformations of the universe, in Cole- 
brook’s opinion, is analogous to a similar one found in the 
Sankhya system. There are many elements in Plato’s 
philosophy which -are, says Melamed, of Hindu origin, 
he basing them through Pythagoras. Summing up, Mr. 
Melamed writes that “a thorough e.v:amination of the century- 
old controversy about Hindu-Greek relationships justifies 
the assumption that both branches of the Aryan race were in 
touch with each other. The analogies and parallels in the 
philosophical thought of both cultures are so striking that they 
cannot be explained by logical continuity alone.” ” .\ncicnt 
India,” he adds, “ was never hermetically sealed to the outer 
world. From times immemorial, it was reached by traders 
from Western and Central Asia. A country with a rich 
culture like India, which was constantly visited b}- traders 
from many countries, was bound to colour the historical 
process of other countries which were in contact with the 
West. The cultural stream moved westward from India, 
and not eastward from Greece, for the eastern Aryan 
matured intellectually before his Western cousin. Alexan- 
der’s attraction to the East was stimulated, not by a sudden 
vision of the Orient, but by older Greek tradition.” 

In the Post-Buddhistic era, the relationship even 
grew stronger, Indian kings sending ambassadors to the 
courts of foreign kings. This is well exemplified in the 
case of King Asoka, whose Edicts testify to the fact that 
he not only kept up friendly relations with neighbouring 
kings in India but also sent missions to Antioches of Syria 
(B.C. 261-246), Ptolemy II of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), Magas 
of Cyrene in North Africa (died 258 B.C.), Antigonas of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) and the King of Epiros. The 
desire for closer contact brought from Seleucus the well- 
known Megasthenes as ambassador to Asoka’s court and 
Ptolemy sent Dionysius to India. A continuous stream of 
intercourse was thus set up between India and the W'est 
by way of the Caspian ’ Sea, the Caucasus and Armenia. 
There was also the sea-route through Ceylon. Buddhism 
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thus profoundly affected the religious thought of countries 
like Syria, Egypt and even further westwards. This move- 
ment — of traders, emissaries, ambassadors and missionaries 
— carried not isolated Hindu ideas but, says Mr. Melamed, 
“ the framework of a definite system of culture, namely. 
Buddhism”. Asoka’s inscriptions show ” a highly organized, 
legalized and missionarized ” Buddhism spreading about 
the third century B.C. in and beyond the land of its birth. 
From one of these, we learn that the Buddhistic trinity — 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, identified with God-father, 
God -son or Logos, and the Holy Spirit — had already been 
carried by Buddhist priests to all parts of the Western 
World, In the second century B.C., many cultural centres 
in Asia Minor were permeated by Buddhism. Mr. Melamed 
suggests that evidence of this is afforded by a passage of 
Alexander Polyhistor, preserved by Cyril of Alexandria, 
in which Buddhists are referred to as Sama7ios, which is a 
corrupt form of ^rainana., a name which was given to 
Buddha, and then to all Buddhist priests.”^- Rome and 
Alexandria became the goal of Hindu missionaries and 
propagandists. The statement of Asoka in his Edicts that 
the kings of Syria and Macedonia were followers of the 
Buddhist law confirms such a suggestion. Literary works 
composed in the West on India have been lost, as for 
instance, that of Seneca. The fragments which have come 
down testify to the influence of Hindu thought in Europe. 
Clemens of Alexandria, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church (second and third centuries A.D.), who had Origen for 

Sanskrit meaning an ascetic, a devotee, a religious 

mendicant in general ; more especially a Buddhist ascetic. A female 
devotee is termed iramatj.i. Evidently so called from their dress, 
which consisted of robes coloured in a pigment derived from the 
Bengal madder plant known as iramatja. It is the climbing peren- 
nial plant, liubia Umtorum, the root of which furnishes valuable 
dyes and pigments. Shamanism, the religion professed by the Tura- 
nian races of Siberia, derives its name from Shaman, the name given 
to the Siberian priest-magician. It has been suggested that all 
Siberia had early come under the influence of Buddhism, its priests, 
called giving their name to the Shamans of later days. 
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his pupil, mentions Buddha by name. Brought up in (jreek 
philosophy, he was converted to Christianity from finding 
in his appreciation of knowledge over faith confirmation 
of it in his philosophy, to which he still adhered. I le was 
evidently a product of his age, which was thoroughly under 
the influence of Gnosticism. “ Buddhism,” says Mr. 
Melamed, “ stormed into the Wc.stern world at a time when 
the creative genius of the ancient Greeks had already spent 
itself. Its commingling with a decadent Greek culture 
resulted in a new spiritual orientation, which found its 
expression in Neo-Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and 
Gnosticism- A similar metamorphosis took place in Pales- 
tine, when it, in its turn, was overwhelmed by Buddhistic 
influences. Essenism, Mandaism, Ebionitism, Nazareanism 
were the Palestinian products of the encounter between 
Hebraism and Buddhism, These sects are the connecting 
link between Buddhism and Christianity.” 

The Essenes above referred to, though they grew upon 
the soil of Judea and had establishments in it, were not 
of it. Similarly though they accepted the Old Testa- 
ment, they repudiated it in effect. The descriptions 
we have of them from Philo and Josephus stamp them 
“definitely as a Buddhistic sect”. “ To consider them to be 
a Jewish sect,” says Mr. Melamed, “is to misunderstand 
completely the entire historical process.” Their original 
name was Aski, which in Chaldean means Bathers or 
Baptists. Their very name shows that religiously they 
had deviated from the traditions of their race, which, by the 
way, did not recognize baptism as a religious act. They 
differed from the Pharisees in that they led an ascetic 
life, practised the most ceremonial cleanness and developed 
a monastic spirit unknown to the Jewish faith. All the 
characteristics of Buddhistic life, says Mr. Melamed, such 
as celibacy, communism, puritanism, passivity, contempt 
for sensuous pleasures, the refusal to take an oath, and the 
like testify to their non-Jewish character. Like all Bud- 
dhistic religious groups, he adds, they were organized as an 
order, and as a closed fraternity. Like all Buddhistic 
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groups, again, they too turned away from life. Their 
conception of immortality of the soul, too, establishes their 
philosophical dependence on Buddhism. “The soul is 
neither mortal nor immortal.” This view, says Mr. 
Melamed, represents a mystical type of consciousness that 
was utterly strange to the logical Greek or to the rational- 
istic Hebrew. Only the mystic can affirm and deny in the 
same breath. Only the mystic can accept monotheism 
and trinity at the same time. Arguing from the opposite 
direction, even Schiirer, the great Biblical scholar and 
author of the Hisloiy of ihc Jezvish People, is forced to 
admit that “ Essenism is first and mainly of Jewish forma- 
tion, and in its non- Jewish features it had most affinity with 
the Pythagorean tendency of the Greeks ”. And the whole 
tendency of the Pythagoreans, in a practical aspect, was 
ascetic and aimed only at rigid castigation of the moral 
principle in order thereby to ensure the emancipation 
of the soul from its ijiortal prison-house and its transmi- 
gration into a nobler form. It is with the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls that the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy is specially associated, and this doctrine finds a 
place of fundamental importance in the Upanishads and 
Buddhism. 

Like the Essenes, there were other sects who practised 
asceticism in the spirit of Buddhism. Among these were 
the Mandeans, a group of whom who work to-day as skilled 
artisans has survived in the Persian province of Khuzistan 
and in Basra on the Euphrates. In their principal' sacred 
work they have developed a metaphysical principle, which 

is, says Mr. Melamed, “ reminiscent of the Atman- 
Brahman theory of ancient India ”. Their cosmic principle, 
the All, is bounded only by itself and all things emanate from 

it. It is, adds Mr. Melamed, the golden egg of the Brahminic 
cosmogony, and corresponds to the Hindu Atman. In the 
Mandean metaphysics, there is already fully developed the 
principle of the trinity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Reitzenstien, a great authority on Comparative Religion, 
should remark that “ the doctrines of the Mandeans bear no 
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resemblance to - those of Judaism Ado, the founder 

of the sect, is described as a wandering mendicant and in' all 
probability a Buddhistic monk. This sect accei)tcd St. John 
the Baptist and by doing so made it possible for Christianity 
to arise. But the stress laid by them on knowledge, from 
which they derive their name {Manda meaning 
knowledge), allies them at the other end with the Gnesstios, 
their religion being, apart from Babylonian, Jewish and 
Persian elements, a mixture of Buddhistic and Gnostic 
practices and beliefs. There is much to be said for the 
view of Reinach that “ it is not impossible that John the 
Baptist may have belonged to a primitive sect of Mandeans ; 
if at this early period they already called themselves Naza- 
renes, we should have an explanation of the tradition 
which made Nazareth the birthplace of the Messiah, who 
was himself called a Nazarene.'^^'*' Mandeism was 
Buddhism in one sense and Gnosticism in another ; Gnosti- 
cism and Neo-Platonism were, like Pythagoreanism, largely 
made up of Buddhistic elements and they, in their turn, 
influenced very considerably the spiritual life of Alexandria. 
Lassen maintains that Gnostic Cosmogony is purely Buddhis- 
tic in character. And as pointed out by Mr. Melamed, 
“ there are many analogies and parallels between Gnosticism 
and Buddhism, chief among which are the identification of 
soul and light and the contrast of soul and matter.” Simi- 
larly he suggests that the Logos idea, which has shaped 
Christianity so much, is largely Buddhistic in origin. 
Philo of Alexandria who developed this theory was, in Mr. 
Melamed’s view, directly susceptible to Buddhistic influences. 
Alexandria, in those days, “ seethed," he says, with Bud- 
dhistic missionaries, who not only spread the gospel of 
Buddha, but also propagated the philosophical teachings of 
their race. Philo’s doctrine of the Logos was coloured by 
these currents, which originated in the Rig-Vtdad 
conception of vach (vdk/t) or voice or the word. His idea 


Das Iravische eylosung mysterium (1921). 
S. Reinach, Orpheus 
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of God has nothing in common with the Old Testament, 
since it is nothing else than the Upanishadic Brahman or 
Atman idea in Hellenistic garb. His is, like the Brahman 

of the Upani shads, a static god. But to him, a Jew and 
one imbued with Greek culture, the idea of such a god con- 
trolling the living world was difficult of reconciliation. He, 
therefore, evolved the theory of the Logos, which served 
the purposes of “ an intermediary between a static god and a 
dynamic world ”. It is the world’s representative to God and 
God’s representative to the world — in the former capacity 
to lay the world’s prayers before God and in the latter to 
administer the world for God. Logos is, as Mr. Melamed 
puts it, the son of God and the first-born. Man himself is a 
divine being only to the extent that he participates in Logos. 
As God’s son, Logos is the second God. He is uncreated 
in the earthly sense, but is an emanation of God. This 
doctrine of the Logos evolved by Philo Judieus is to-day 
held to be unconnected with the Logos idea of Heraclitus 
but directly traceable to the Upa7tisfmdsP'^'^'' Many other 
Buddhistic ideas are to be found in Philo which shows how 
fully in the first century A.D., Alexandria was subject to 
Buddhistic influence. The idea of a static god, the con- 
ception of a mediator between God and the world, the vision 
of a God remote from reality and such other ideas were 
strange to the Hebrew mind. It is, therefore, as Mr. 
Melamed suggests, a misreading of history which has caused 
countless theologians and historians to regard Philo “ as 
the connecting link between Hebraism and Christianity 
As a matter of fact, “ he is the most direct link between 
Hinduism and Christianity. His Logos-idea and his 


Mr. Melamed points out that Oswald Spenglerand numerous 
other scholars have urged that the Alexandrian doctrine cannot be 
traced to the Heraciitan theory. He also suggests that Philo was 
not inspired by the Stoics in this connection. ‘‘While the Stoics’ 
Logos meant,” he remarks, “destiny or pneuma, an all-penetrating 
moral and rational force, but not a metaphysical principle, Philo’s 
Logos is a cosmic, metaphysical entity resembling the attribute of 
thinking of Spinoza’s Substance. ” 
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conception of salvation and its attainment by self-denial point 
to ancient India.” 

Thus Buddhism had permeated into Palestine and had 
affected Hebraic thought. The political ferment created 
by Roman rule, the economic pressure induced by foreign 
occupation, the Hellenising process from within, the religious 
tension induced by these causes, the influence of the ideas 
put forth by the different new sects which came into being 
as the result of the impact produced by Buddhistic doctrines, 
and the growing contempt for life imbibed by the people as a 
consequence of the alien domination of the country combined 
to create a situation in Palestine, about the time that 
Jesus was born, which could not but affect and colour his 
views and doctrines. The people too expected at the time 
a political Messiah — one consecrated by God who would 
emancipate his chosen people from bondage and exalt them 
in the eyes of all the other nations of the earth as liis hilect 
Nation, and for the glory of His qame. In this state of 
expectancy, when all eyes were turned heavenward, there 
appeared John the Baptist. He spoke of the world to come. 
He personified the tendencies of the time. He broke through 
the Jewish tradition. In religion he was a Mandaic. It was 
his call which aroused Jesus. Like John the Baptist, 
he too was enveloped in the apocalyptic spirit. He too 
pictured only the world to come, not the world that is. As 
Mr. Melamed well puts it, “ he hoped that the Redeemer 
would soon come and cause the world to expiate for 
its sins. When he was completely absorbed by the 
certainty of the coming of the Redeemer, it flashed 
upon him that He, Himself, was the Redeemer. At first, 
he barely dared to admit it to himself; later he slowly 
revealed it to his friends, who spread his message over the 
entire countryside ; ‘ The Redeemer is coming.’ While 
those who were close to him believed in his mission, He 
Himself was still tortured by doubts, and the possibility that 
He was in error robbed Him of his peace of mind.” That 
was but natural for, living in an apocalyptic world, he could 
not rid himself of visions of terror and despair, of hope and 
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I salvation, which at times overtook him. He truly described 

himself when he said, “ I am not of this world Nothing 
on this earth and nothing that grew out of it attracted Him. 
His one message to humanity was the Kingdom of God, 

I which had but little in common with the hereafter of the 

I Rabbis. According to Jesus, Mr. Melamed writes, “ not 

this world, not this life with its many turns of the wheel 
of fate, with its tragedies and comedies, but the Kingdom 
of God is the goal of man. Not ceremonials, rituals, or 
prayers, but faith in God, is man’s purpose, care and aim. 
Since this world is not man’s final goal, everything in it is 
valueless and meaningless. This new doctrine by its affir- 
mation of God denies life, man, and the world. Since 
man cannot serve two masters, God and mammon, it is 
necessary that he dispose of his earthly goods to the poor in 
order that he may gather celestial rewards. To serve God it 
is necessary to free one’s self from all ties of earthly life, to 
forego human relati-ons, loves and friendships, rights and 
privileges, to suppress all natural urges, to endure injustice 
and disgrace, to offer no resistance to the enemy but to lovei 
and to bless him for the sake of Christ.” It was with this 
doctrine of self-denial and negation of life and the world 
that Jesus broke with the traditions of His people. Like the 
Essenes He was entirely unconcerned with earthly life and 
its future. His aspirations were purely religious and it is 
questionable whether He even hoped to become a religious 
reformer. He and His Kingdom were not of this World. 
Not man’s welfare but the saving of man’s soul was His 
main concern. This attitude of Jesus was fundamentally op- 
posed to ancient Hebraism, which affirmed life, the world and 
I men. By discarding the world, Jesus renounced Judaism. In 

suggesting that He was the mediator between man and God, 
He put His people against Himself, for it is a primary article 
of faith with Judaism that God faces all humanity and does not 
require an intermediary. As Mr. Melamed puts it, “although 
Jesus was of Jewish blood, His mind was not hewn from pure 
Jewish rock, for His main doctrines originated not in the 
valley of the Jordan but along the banks of the Ganges.” 

I B1 F 
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Mr. Melamed argues that Jesus though a jew by race 
was not a Jew in spirit ; that he is not to be linked to the 
prophets of Israel but to be described as the Buddha of the 
West ; and that there are similarities, analogies and parallels 
between the Buddhist and Christian gospels which indicate 
Buddhism as the source of the religion of Jesus. 
Answering the objection that these similarities and analogies 
are but mere “ chance coincidences ”, Mr. Melamed says 
that “yet the fact remains that Buddhist canons were 
already known to the Western world before the coming 
of Jesus ”, in fact, long before the death of Clemens of Alex- 
andria, who mentions Buddha by name in 220 B.C. “ To- 
day hardly any Indologist of note denies,” he adds, “an 
organic connection between the two redemptive religions 
(the religions of Buddha and Jesus). So close is the con- 
nection between them that even the details of the miracles 
recorded by Buddhism and Christianity are the same. 
Of Buddha, too, it was told that ‘he fed five hundred 
men with one loaf of bread, that he cured lepers, and 
caused the blind to see.” In the light of these facts, 
it would be preposterous to assume, he remarks, that the 
poets of the New Testament originated their own folklore. 
Long anterior to the birth of Jesus, Buddhistic doctrines 
had made heavy inroads in the Western world. Innumera- 
ble sects preaching some form of Buddhism, made their 
appearance in the century preceding the coming of Jesus. 
Mr. Melamed, accordingly, supports the view of Seydel that 
“ it is not permissible to admit an independent origin of the 

He quotes Rudolph Seydel’s Das Evangdium von Jesus— in 
seinen verhaltuissen zu Buddha — sage und Buddhalehre, in which 
that great German historian of religion has demonstrated clearly 
that all the tales, miracles, similes and proverbs of the Christian 
gospels have their counterparts in the Buddhistic gospels. He 
also cites Edmund’s Buddhistic and Christian Gospels compared 
in which it is shown how the tales about Jesus in the Hew Testament 
have their exact parallels in Buddha’s life and career and how in 
many respects the two gospels are so similar even in their expression 
as to become almost indistinguishable. See Melamed, 321, 
325. 
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parables, legends, similes, and proverbs ' of Christianity 
and Buddhism. Inasmuch as Buddhism precedes 
Christianity by some five hundred years, one cannot escape 
the assumption that the newer religion was inspired by the 
older. The principal canon of Buddhism, called the Pali 
Canon, was fixed eighty years before Christ. No Christian 
scholar of note has asserted that the Synoptic Gospels 
influenced Buddhism, but numerous scholars long ago 
discovered Buddhistic elements in the Gospel of John and 
also recognized the Buddhistic background of Essenism, by 
which Jesus was greatly influenced. The conclusion is 
inescapable that Palestine, together with many other parts 
of Asia Minor, was inundated by Buddhistic propaganda 
for two centuries before Christ. The world in which 
Jesus lived was Buddhistic territory in the spiritual mean- 
ing of the term, and not Hebraic or Judaic. Hence 
Christianity, including the personality of its founder, is not 
an offshoot of religio.^ity but of Buddhistic theology. Only 
this phenomenon explains the gigantic struggles within the 
young Christian Church, and the various schismatic 
tendencies, sects, and controversies in the first five hundred 
years of its existence.” Jesus thus was, like Buddha, 
not of this world and his religion was, like Buddhism, not 
concerned with the world. . No wonder it was not legalistic 
like Judaism but redemptive like Buddhism. When Jesus 
died, he scarcely had a following in the land of his birth ; 
yet within half a century, his religion spread westward 
and shook the very foundations of the Roman Empire ! 
How did this happen? This was the work of Paul, the 
great Apostle, who, as Mr. Melamed says, “ used the 
figure of Jesus to impose upon Western humanity an 
Eastern world-picture ”. 

Saul belonged to Tarsus, an international city, the 
capital of south-western Asia Minor. It was the meeting- 
place of the East and the West and the scene, in those days, of 
Buddhistic propaganda. The Jewish community in it was 
a small one and was not famous for its learning. If 
Paul, accordingly, lacked education, he made up by his 
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metropolitan outlook. Belonging to a Provincial City and 
proud of his Roman Citizenship, he was attracted to 
Rome and to the West, Renouncing a worldly life and 
adopting the missionary role, for which Nature had fitted 
him admirably, he devoted himself to the task of transform- 
ing the apocalyptic religion that Jesus had taught on 
the Galilean coast into the world religion called Christianity. 
For, be it remembered, Paul’s one goal and object was not 
even the Kingdom of God that Jesus had preached, but 
Jesus Christ as he conceived him. He made himself the 
Prophet of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. It was thus he 
presented himself to Western humanity. It was entirely 
due to his activities that “ Christianity, an Eastern religion, 
made such rapid headway in the Occident rather than in the 
Orient ”. This success of Paul was partly due “ to the 
fact that he carried westward not the Eastern Jesus, but 
the Western Christ, the Logos which was known in some 
form to the entire Western workE of that time. He 
christianized the Western world by westernizing Chris- 
tianity. His main doctrine is the doctrine of salvation, which 
has as its goal redemption from this world. Man in this life is 
under the rule of the flesh, of sin, of the law, and of death. 
These are powers which represent frightfully mysterious 
forces, and which reign whimsically and despotically. 
Christ redeemed man from all these dark forces.” But 
“ Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, the humble carpenter’s 
son, but is a heavenly being who pre-existed in God. He 
became man only to redeem the world and His work of 
salvation began upon becoming man. The redemption of 
the world was accomplished through His death and rise from 
His grave, for He thus freed Himself from the serfdom of 
this world. By the fall of Adam this world became filled 
with unredeemable sin, and the human race would have been 
doomed if not for the death and rise of Christ.” Such 
was the doctrine relating to the person of Christ pro- 
pounded by Paul. “A highly subjective conception of the 
deed of Jesus was interpreted by St. Paul as an objective 
occurrence, which has nothing to do with personal 
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experiences and inner processes. He who accepts these 
doctrines obediently is ipso facia redeemed.’ The 
mass inculcation of this belief became the main vocation 
of Paul’s life. It moved him, as Mr. Melamed remarks, 
to accomplish immortal feats, and it gavp him the strength 
and power of a conqueror.” But it also brought to an 
end his connection with the Jewish faith. He saw that if 
the acceptance of the Jewish law was to be a condition 
precedent to joining the Church, the doctrine of Christ 
would be professed but by a few. He accordingly permit- 
ted the Gentiles to join the Church untrammelled by any 

Perhaps Christianity, according to the Pauline conception, 
has never been defined with greater brevity and precision than it 
is by Ruskin in his Pratirifa, “The total meaning of it,’^ he says, 
“ was and is, that the God who made earth and its creatures, 
took at a certain time upon the earth, the llesh and form of man ; 
in that flesh sustained the pain and died the death of the creature 
he had made ; rose again after death into glorious human life, and 
when the date of the human race is ended, will return in visible 
human form, and render to every man according to his work. 
Christianity is the belief in^ and love of ^ God thus manifested. Any- 
thing less than this, the mere acceptance of the sayings of Christ, 
or assertion of any less than divine power in His Being, may be, for 
aught I know, enough for virtue, peace and safety ; but they do not 
make people Christians, or enable them to understand the heart of 
the simplest believer in the old doctrine^ The belief is funda- 
mental that there is in Christ, as in no other, from first to last, 
a living incarnation, a flesh and blood embodiment, for salvation, 
of the ever-living spirit of the ever-living God and Father of man, 
and except by eating His flesh and drinking His blood, that is, 
except by participating in his divine-human life, or except in His 
Spirit, there is no assurance of life everlasting to any man. The 
religion of Jesus was simple. In order to adapt it to the Western 
world of his time — dominated by the Grjeco-Roman civilization 
prevalent then— Paul elaborated and to some extent transformed 
it. A community of disciples became a Church. The divine 
aspect of Christ was emphasized. Jesus became a Redeemer sent 
from heaven to deliver mankind from sin and death, and His death 
a vicarious sacrifice of atonement. The sacred acts of Christianity 
—such as Baptism and the Lord's Supper— began to receive a sacra- 
mental importance. Paul and John saw^ mysticism in the Gospel 
and developed along these lines. 
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conditions. He urged that the law and the ceremf>nial was 
an obstacle to the acquisition of holiness and virtue. The 
law did not lead, he put forth, to virtue and salvation, hut 
bred sin. Man tends towards sin for the ilesh is weak and 
the law cannot hinder him. Accordingly “ to annihilate 
sin and death, God handed over the Messiah, His sun, to 
the forces of death, only to bring Him to life again. He 
became the second Adam who wiped out original sin, 
overcame death, and restored eternal life. 'Fhus, Jesus 
Christ means the end of the law, and he who believes in 
Him is already righteous and has a share iir 1 lis life which 
is free from sin and temptation. 'I’hc Jewish Messiah 
was supposed to redeem the nations from the yoke of 
oppression, but Jesus Christ i-edeemed them from .sin.” 
St. Paul thus put Christianity as the antithesis of Judaism. 
The latter rests on law; the former, on freedom and grace. 
The law, according to him, is void, while Christ is 
supreme. Thus was Judaism rendered ineffectual as a 
religion by St. Paul in the West. St. Paul was, remarks 
Mr. Melamed, “justified” in rejecting Judaism entirely. 
He urges that St. Paul’s doctrine “ consists of a diluted 
Buddhism That is, that it represents a form — an attenu- 
ated form — of Buddhism current in the land where Paul 
was born and brought up. “ Both Buddha and St. Paul,” 
he says, “ were confronted with the same problems — the 
worthlessness of life, its sinfulness, its futility, and its evil ; 
both had a negative attitude to it ; both had the same 
starting-point' — original sin. Both sought to attain holi- 
ness and eternal happiness — by overcoming life, by rejecting 
it, by estranging one’s self from it, and not by participating 
in its joys and pleasures. Both had the same eschatology. 
Buddha’s central goal was Nirvana and St. Paul’s was 
Christ, which is more tangible because St. Paul was not an 
Easterner, but a Westerner, both by education and experi- 
ence. The God of St. Paul is as unsubstantial and 
lifeless as was Buddha’s Brahma. Like Buddha, St. Paul 
too, tries to escape both from life and from death. He 
was not satisfied with the thought that Jesus purified life, 
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but was very happy that he freed man from death. This 
paralysing fear of death is one of the outstanding features 
of redemptive religiosity. Death is terrifying and must be 
overcome. ” Then, again, “ Buddha and St. Paul both 
used many terms to describe man’s sinful disposition. Both 
identified flesh with sin and taught that the age of fulfilment 
is the age when the flesh will be overcome. St. Paul’s 
term of spirit is as ambiguous as Buddha’s term of soul. 
Their doctrines are not of and for this world.” Both 
denied man. P'inally, “ Buddha described Nirvana as the 
union of the soul with Brahma, and St. Paul described 
Christ as a being in whom God and man are joined. 
Buddha speaks of man’s innumerable existences ; St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as having pre-existed in God. To 
Buddha the first-born was ‘ Logos ’ ( Vakh ) ; to St. Paul 
it was Christ. ” The spiritual relationship — rather descent 
— of St. Paul thus becomes easily descernible. 

St. Paul’s Christology, says Mr. Melamed, is Philo’s 
Logos. Though many modern theologians do not favour 
this view, there is much force in the contention of Mr. Mela- 
med that St. Paul’s theology is not traceable to any other 
Jewish source. If Philo Platonized, St. Paul Philonized. 
‘‘St. Paul’s theology,” adds Mr. Melamed, ‘‘is anti-Hebraic 
and anti-Rabbinic in character. Not only his Christology 
but also his entire world-picture is strange to the Jewish 
mind. His Christ is not the Hebrew Messiah, his re-- 
demption is not the Hebraic Geulah, and his doctrine 
of the two Adams has no foundation in Judaism. These 
concepts are to be traced to the Book of Wisdom or to 
Philo.” If Philo’s Logos is only a Greek edition of the 
Hindu Vakh, St. Paul’s Kingdom of God is only a Western 
copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. ‘‘ It has no analogy,” 
writes Mr. Melamed, “in the Rabbinic doctrine of Oolom 
Habo, for it is not spatial in character. It is only a 
state of mind — the union of man with Christ. All the 
main features of the Hinduistic world-picture such as 
universalism, determinism, pessimism, salvationism, and 
nihilism, as well as a deep-rooted contempt for everything 
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earthly, reverberates in the theology of St. Paul 1 fc was 
the first typical Eastern mystic in the Western workl." 

St. Paul detached early Christianity from its Jewish 
origin and linked it to ancient Greek culture. 1'he CPu.stics, 
who immediately followed him, not only Hellcnizeti Christi- 
anity but were also hostile to Old 'restainent beliefs. As 
Haniack has put it, they tried to capture Christianity for 
Hellenic culture and Hellenic culture for Christianity, 
giving up the Old Testament in order, with the aid of 
Hellenism, to assert the absoluteness of Christianity. The 
Hellenism they stood for was not the Hellenism ol the 
Grsecized Middle East but the culture of Ancient Greece, 
which was predominantly Hellenic, “ tinged with I lindu- 
istic motives ”. Both St. Paul and the Gnostics were true 
Hellenists. Both were concerned more with Eastern 
mysteries than with theological dogmas ; both mo\'ed west- 
ward, though driven by Eastern forces; and their Ilellcn- 
ization of Christianity was more formal than substantial. 
As Mr. Melamed remarks, “ it is difficult to understand 
how a theological master like Harnack, in enumerating the 
various Gnostic schools of thought and their motives, 
could overlook their Hinduistic background.” Thus, 
the ascetic element in Gnosticism has to be set down as a 
Hindu contribution. The stress laid on impersonal Christ, 
in preference to the historical Jesus, has to be attributed to 
the influence of the idea of a historyless Brahman so well 
known to Plinduism. But after St. Paul, Christianity 
branched off in two opposite directions, the one beginning 
with Marcion and leading to Manich®ism and the other 
beginning with Arius and leading to the Reformation. 
Marcion, who adopted St. Paul’s interpretation and stuck 
fast to his Christ idea, made ascetic life the essence of Chris- 
tianity.“^® Not only that ; he and his followers, called 

1148 .pQ Marcion, the Old Testament was the Bible of the Jewish 
God, the creator of evil, while the New Testament became the Bible 
of the God of the Redeemer, “ Marcion was the real creator of the 
Christian scripture, which was entirely detached from the Hebrew 
spirit and background. It is a purely Oriental creation, teeming 
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Marcionites, who viewed life through the prism of Hindu- 
ism, not only rejected the Old Testament but also taught 
that its God was only a demiurge — a mere creator of the 
world of sense like Brahma of the Hindu Trinity — and that 
Christianity represents the separation of the Supreme 
God — Christ analogous to Brahman of the Vedanta — from the 
God of the Old Testament, a highly individualistic being, 
who has nothing in common with the God of Christianity.'^^” 
Marcion may be taken as representative of Roman Gnosti- 
cism, as Saturnius of Antioch could be of the Syrian. But 
many sects grew up on the Syrian soil. From there, it 
spread to Alexandria, where it became associated with 
Basilides, Valentinus and Carpocrates, who all belonged to 
the second century A.D. An examination of the chief 
tenets of these representative leaders shows the exact 
relationship of Gnosticism to Hindu thought. Basilides 
recognized one Supreme Being or First Cause. From it 
sprang, he taught, Understanding {Nous), from Understand- 
ing — the Word (or Logos), from the Word — Providence, 

with Oriental (/.if., Buddhistic) myths, which it stresses in preference 
to dogma. Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hindu- 
istic and Parseeistic {i.e., Zoroastrian) leaning.” — S. M. Melamed 
in Spinoza and Buddha, 337. Mr. Melamed treats as a settled 
question that Buddhism influenced Christianity and devotes an 
.■Appendix to quotations taken from J. Edmund’s Buddhistic and 
Christian Gospels, being Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts (Philadel- 
phia, 1908). See Melamed, loc. cit., 376-381. 

Of the Jews, it has been observed that “their religion was 
determined by a moral standard; through them more than through 
any either race has the moral principle, or the law of conscience, 
been evolved in humanity as the sovereign law of life and this at 
length resolved itself into a faith in one God, the sole ruler in 
heaven and on earth, the law of whose government is truth and 
righteousness ; only they stopped short with the assertion of this 
divine unity, and in their hard monotheism .stubbornly refused, as 
they do still, to accept the doctrine of the trinity in unity which, 
spiritually understood is, as it has been well defined, the central 
principle of the Christian faith, the principle that to have a living 
morality, one must have a faith in a Divine i'ather, a Divine Son and 
a Divine Spirit, all three equally Divine.” 
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from Providence-— Power, from Power — Wisdom, from 
Wisdom — Righteousness, from Righteousness — Peace. 
From these, again, sprang the higher angels, jirincipa! i lies and 
powers; and from these the lower angels, 'hhe Clod (d the 
Jews was only one of those angels of the lowest kind who 
created the world. Christ, the Son (Wz/.v) ol the Supreme 
Being was sent down to bring to man, who had Izecome cor- 
rupt, heavenly knowledge. He joined himself to the man 
Jesus, and it was this man, not the Christ, who was crucitied. 
As Basilides regarded matter as evil, he did not Ijclicve in 
the resurrection of the body. But he taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Saints and martyrs, he said, 
suffered because they had sinned in a ])revious state 
of existence. Every one, he held, had to atone for his 
sins in this way, by living again in a different body. 
The philosophy or rather theology of Valentinus is 
full of symbolism. He regarded pre-Christian religions 
as preparatory to Christianity and Christ as the full 
and final development in human form of a series of fifteen 
stages of emanation from the infinite divine — the original, 
invisible, ineffable and self-existent Existence — to the finite 
divine in Him “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,’’ 
each stage in the process being achieved by the union of a 
male element with a female, that is, a conceptive and a 
susceptive. Like Basilides, he stresses more the Christ 
rather than the Jesus aspect and makes creation the work 
of Demiurgos, made out of psychic animate substance. 
Deraiurgos creates mankind, material and psychic. Some 
of these catch a spark of the spiritual substance, and become 
superior or spiritual men. The spiritual men do not need 
to be saved; the material men cannot be saved. The 
psychic men can be saved, if they are helped. “The 
scheme of redemption,” as Duchesne puts it,^^®® “is intended 
for them. The Redeemer is formed of four elements. The 
first, without being actually material, has the semblance of 
matter; the semblance is sufficient, as matter does not 

L. Duchesne, Early History of tit Christian Chtinh (1909). 
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need salvation. The second element is psychic ; the third 
pneumatic ; the fourth divine : this is Jesus, the last teon. 
These three last elements then proceed respectively from 
the Demiurge, Haehamoth, and from the Pleroma. The 
icon Jesus did not, however, descend into the Redeemer 
until the moment of his baptism; at' the moment of his 
being brought before Pilate, he returned to the Pleroma, 
taking with him the pneumatic or spiritual element, and 
leaving the psychic element, clothed with his material sem- 
blance, to suffer.” Finally Haehamoth and the spiritual 
men will pass into the Pleroma. The Demiurgos and the 
best of the psychic men will follow. The points to note 
are that the theory of emanations is the pivotal factor in 
Valentinus’ theory ; the place assigned to the original, 
ineffable, self-existent Existence, is analogous to that 
assigned to Parabrahman in the Vedanta ; the work of 
creation assigned to the Demiurgos, is analogous to that 
assigned to Brahma in the Hindu Trinity ; and the 
differentiation made between Christ and Jesus. Carpocrates 
also believed in one God, from whom, according to him, 
emanated a whole hierarchy of angels. The visible world 
is their work. The souls of men first moved around 
the Father-God ; then they fell into the power of matter, 
from which they have to be released to go back to their 
original state. Jesus, the son of Joseph, naturally born 
like other men, and subject as they are to transmigration, 
was able by a remembrance of what he was in his first 
existence, and by power sent from above, to obtain 
dominion over the rulers of the world, and to re-ascend 
to the Father. It is in the powers of all men, by 
following his example, and by the method he used, to 
despise the creators of this world and to escape from 
them. They can achieve this equally, or even better, 
than he did. This scheme of deliverance is consistent 
with all conditions of life, and with every kind of 
act.“®^ Carpocrates not only believed in the transmigration 
of the soul but also in its final emancipation from all external 


L. Duchesne, he. cit. 
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bonds and obligations by means of concentrated meditation 
on the divine unity, and a life in conformity therewith. 
He was as much a Platonist as a Gnostic and liis followers 
paid reverence not only to images of Jcsiis Christ, out alsit 
to those of Pytlw^oras, Plato, Aristotle and other sages. 
Amid the diversity of these different Gnostic systems t:orlain 
common and fundamental conceptions can be easily perceived. 
Among these are: (1) God, the Creator and Lawgiver 
of the Old Testament, is not the true God. Abiive him, 
at an infinite distance, is the Father-God, the Supreme 
First Cause of all being. (2) The God d the Old 'Festa- 
ment knew not the True God, and in this ignorant'c the 
world shared, until the appearance of jesus Christ, who 
proceeded from the True God. (3) Between the 'Fruc God 
and creation is interposed a series of beings, divine in their 
origin, there occurring a catastrophe, at some point or 
other in this series, which destroys the harnunry of the 
whole. The visible world — often including its Creator — 
originates in this primal disorder. (4'^ In humanity there 
are some elements capable of redemption, having come in 
one way or another from the celestial world above the 
Demiurge. Jesus Christ came into the world to deliver them 
from it. (5) As the incarnation could not really amount to 
a true union between divinity and matter, the accursed, 
the Christian Gospel story is explained as a moral and 
transitory union between a divine a'on and the concrete 
personality of Jesus, or again, by a simple semblance of 
humanity. (6) Neither the passion nor the resurrection of 
Christ is therefore real ; the future of the predestinate does 
not permit of the resurrection of the body. (7) The divine 
element which has strayed into humanity, that is, the pre- 
destinated soul, has no solidarity with the flesh which 
oppresses it. Either the flesh must be annihilated by 
asceticism (rigorism), or at least the responsibility of the 
soul, for the weaknesses of the flesh must be denied 
(libertinism).^’-’’^ This analysis of Gnosticism shows its 
parentage in broad outline. This philosophy had perforce 
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L. Duchesne, loc* ciL 
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to be eclectic deriving as it did its root ideas from Hellenic 
and Hindu beliefs dominant in the place of its origind^^’*^ 
Gnosticism possessed great vitality. Though persecuted 
in the Christian Church, it persisted by taking refuge under- 
ground. For a thousand years, writes Workman, we find 
it living a subterranean existence, ever and anon coming to 
the surface in some new form — usually stigmatised as 
“ heresy^' in the Christian Church — the roots of which lie 
deep in the older Gnosticism, or rather in the religions 
older even than Gnosticism to which Gnosticism was 
so largely indebted. In the third century, it appears in 
the formidable movement known as Manichseism, so called 
from Mani, the founder of the sect. Born at Ecbatana, 
about 215 A.D., Mani came of ancient Persian stock, 
but being brought into close contact with certain of the 
Gnostic sects — the Elkesaites and the Mandaeans, the 
latter of whom regarded John the Baptist and not Jesus as 


H. B. Workman, in his Christia?i Thought to the Ref ormatio7i 
(1911), describes Gnosticism as an eclectic philosophy of religion, 
chiefly Hellenic in character, though in union with many Oriental ele- 
ments, cosmical speculations and mystic theosophy similar to what we 
find in Hinduism. This description errs in laying greater stress on 
the Hellenic rather than the predominantly Hindu elements which lie 
imbedded in Gnosticism. For instance, among the Gnostics, the 
formula, “ I am thou, and thou art ,1,” which finds expression in 
Badarayaiia’s text : AtmBitupagachchanti grahaya?iticha {Bra/ma- 
Sutras, IV. 1. 3.), itself being based on well-known Upanishadic 
texts, was common. It indicates that belief in the merging of the 
separate individuality in the Supreme Existence was a cardinal 
article of faith among the Gnostics. Lassen has remarked in his 
that ** the Hindu elements in the Gnostic systems 
were derived from Buddhism and exercised a considerable influence 
upon the spiritual life in Alexandria.” And this remark is the more 
noteworthy because Lassen stoutly denies that ancient India ever 
affected Hellenic thought. The Gnostics anticipated what the Neo- 
Platonists succeeded in achieving. Their main idea seems to have 
been to reconcile speculative and revealed religion by systematising 
the symbols of transcendental and mystic thought. They failed to 
digest what they borrowed from Oriental thought, largely domin- 
ated by Hindu philosophical and cosmological ideas. 
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the true prophet’— he was largely influenced by their tenets 
and doctrines. He regarded himself as the last and great- 
est of a series of prophets, including Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and the phantom Christ, and described himself as the 
“leader,” “ ambassador” and “Paraclete”. His religion 
was one of physical redemption, and admits the worship of 
no personal redeemer. As may be imagined from its head- 
quarters being in Babylon, its doctrines were in the main 
akin to the old Babylonian native religion, modified by 
Zoroastrian dualism which ascribes the created universe to 
two antagonistic principles, one essentially good, and the 
other essentially evil — with some admixture, especially in 
the West, of the Gnostic Christianity as developed by 
Basilides and Marcion. Partly owing to their minute and 
strict asceticism and their rigid morality, and partly also, 
as Harnack observes, to the great number of “ the cultured 
who sought for a rational and yet, to some extent, Christian 
religion, and who had exalted free inquiry, especially as 
regards the Old Testament, into a battle-rag,” Manichu'ism 
attained to a great position in Christian circles, especially 
in North Africa, and even claimed, for a time, Augustine 
among its votaries.^' 

Thus the practical effect of the preaching of St. Paul 
and the Gnostics was to displace the Old Testament and to 
concentrate attention on the Christ idea rather than on 
the personality of Jesus. St. Paul declared the Old 
Testament was fulfilled and replaced by a new religious 
development. Marcion entirely eliminated the Old Testa- 
ment as obsolete and made the New Testament the book 
of the Redeemer. Marcion became “ the real creator of 
the Christian Scripture, which was entirely detached from 
the Hebrew spirit and background.” “ It is,” says Mr. 
Melamed “ a purely oriental creation, teeming with 
oriental myth, which it stresses in preference to dogma. 
Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hinduistic 
and Parseeistic Zoroastrian) leanings. Jehovah, whom 
he identifies with evil, can be overcome only through the 
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subjugation of the senses. This repression necessitates self- 
denial, asceticism and celibacy. His doctrine represents 
the ancient struggle between Oriental universalism and 
Occidental individualism.” But Marcion did not completely 
free Christology from Hellenistic influences. St. Paul had, 
by Hellenizing Christianity, prevented its complete 
Oriental ization. Mani still further orientalized Christianity 
and as we have seen threatened the very existence of 
Christianity by his dualism. St. Augustine, though he came 
under Mani’s influence, later left him and asserted himself 
a devotee of the Church. His opposition to Pelagius 
(400-418 A.D.) shows him in the light of one who desired 
to make his own theology safe for the Church. A favourite 
principle with Pelagius was the declaration, “ I ought, 
therefore, I can ”. He stood for a rational idea of God. 
In his view, Augustine’s doctrine of total depravity and 
of the consequent bondage of the wull, cut the nerve of all 
human effort. He insisted, accoi'dingly, that man is able 
to do all that God commands. In keeping with this, he 
denied original sin, holding that since obligation implies 
ability, the power of choosing the good exists after the 
Fall precisely as before it. It is apparent that these positions 
rest upon a theory of freedom quite different from St. 
Augustine’s. Augustine believed in freedom in the ordi- 
nary actions of life, but taught that in its highest form, as the 
power to keep God’s law, freedom is a lost gift, which only 
grace can restore. By freedom Pelagius meant an equipoise 
of the will, which enables us at any time, whatever our 
previous history may have been, to choose between the evil 
and the good. The condemnation of Pelagius by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A.D. meant the acceptance by the Church 
of St. Augustine’s doctrine of pre-destination, which later 
became a matter for hot dispute in the Christian Church.^^®® 

See J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects (1903) ; also the 
Protestant Dictionary. Semi-pelagianism, a modified form of 
Pelagianism, was a reaction against the Augustinian views of pre- 
destination and grace. This was also condemned in 529 A.D. See 
Blunt, loc. «V. and the Protestant Dictionary, and Catholic Dictionary. 
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Philosophically i his doctrine is eclectic and a combi tuition 
of Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Neo-PIabmism. “ In 
its final form,” says Mr. Melamed, “his Clod-idea is 
reminiscent of Plotinus, Philo and many of the C'.nostics. 
It is the timeless, , attributeless, intangible oneness, removed 
from all reality and is a dead deity. It i.s as bereft 
of will or intellect as Buddha’s Brahma, Philo’s Theos 
and Spinoza’s Deiis” It was this neo-Platonic God- 
doctrine, the Western echo of the Brahman doctrine, 
which crowded Manichadsm out of St. Augustine’s head 
and brought him close to the Christ idea of St. Paul, He 
must be ranked a neo-Platonic monist rather than a 
monotheist. He identified God with being ficr xe. God is 
unknowable because He has no attributes and He is un- 
knowable because we can know nothing about Him. Our 
knowledge of Him is purely negative. We only kmjw that 
He is not identical with any of the phenomena of nature 
or mind. Since He is everywhere He is also in man’s mind 
and hence it has some perception of Him. It can have a 
premonition of Him, although it cannot visualize Him. 
Our initiative knowledge of Him cannot be expressed in 
words. He cannot be even called the unspeakable, for in 
doing so, we already speak of Him. St. Augustine, 
following Plotinus, uses only negative formuke to indicate 
God’s ineffability. Though he speaks of the triune God, 
and as such makes Him appear tangible, he speaks of 
Him as inexpressible, indefinable and unknowable. Like 
the One of Plotinus, his God also transcends time. Time 
is the measure of corporeal motion and where there is 
no corporeal motion there is no time. In God, however, 
there is no-motion and so there can be no experience 
of time. God can, therefore, only know the present. 
He is pure being and for Him whatsoever is only is. 
How a dynamic world could be created by a static God, 
is not explained by St. Augustine. Holding, as he 
does, confiictingviews drawn from Old Testament, Plato- 
nic and Stoic sources, he holds that the world has not 
always existed ; that it was created out of nothing in a 
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given moment ; and that with its creation, motion and 
time began. The purpose of creation in the economy of a 
static God is, however, not indicated by him. While 
he denies intellectuality to God, he asserts that God created 
the world by an act of his own free will. While he does 
not explain God's relationship to this world — 'or its reality 
— he yet paints a detailed picture of creation. While 
he describes Him as bare being, he individualises Him 
suddenly and evolves the doctrine of the Trinity. As Mr. 
Melamed puts it, Augustine “ attempted to synthesise the 
impossible — Biblical individualism and neo- Platonic univer- 
salism,” derived, as above shown, from Hindu sources. 
The latter theory he owed to Plotinus, in whose doctrine of 
the three hypostases of the divine, a Trinity theory is 
clearly to be seen. St. Augustine gave form to what was 
vague in Plotinus. Though the founder of the Western, he 
developed an Eastern trend of thought. His denial of the 
reality of the world made him arrive at the very doctrine of 
self-denial and asceticism, which Buddha had preached long 
before him. Similarly, the development of the Logos 
doctrine — derived from the Neo-Platonists — marks the 
abandonment of the idea of the Old Testament individual 
God in favour of the Hindu idea of Parabrahman and all it 
connotes — an idea with which Plotinus and his successors 
were fully acquainted. This is what Mr. Melamed, in his 
eloquent language, describes as “ the triumph of Eastern 
mysticism over Western rationalism”. It must be added 
that Mr. Melamed invites pointed attention to the similarity 
in views between St. Augustine and Buddha. Thus St. Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of self-denial and asceticism is reminiscent 
of Buddhism ; he denied freewill like Buddha ; he held that 
the conduct of man is the necessary fruit of either a good or 
a bad tree, against which Mr. Melamed quotes the doctrine 
of Buddha that man is the fruit of a tree ; his static God is 
like that of Buddha; his doctrine of predestination is only an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to reli- 
gious life.“®® The doctrine that God alone is reality made 

Melamed, loc. cit., 350. 
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little of man. Man had to surrender himself to God, losing 
his own personality. Not only St. Augustine but medieval 
philosophers generally held fast to this idea in some form. 
The goal of man thus became — a return to God. The idea 
of self-surrender led not only to the exalting of ascetic life 
—the renouncing bf worldliness and concentration on Godli- 
ness— but to the development of the doctrine of grace, 
without which mere surrender was powerless. Both these 
ideas of self-surrender and grace were Hindu and they had 
become inextricably bound with the patristic and scholastic 
philosophy of a Mediseval Europe. Though the influence 
of the East upon the West had slackened, if not ceased, 
by the third century A.D., it had succeeded, as Mr. Melamed 
remarks, “ in putting a set of ideas into circulation which 
were to overwhelm the Western minds for more than a 
thousand years ”. Among these ideas were the two which 
have been mentioned above. “ Union with God or with 
Christ” is a reverberation of ” the Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana” which itself is an echo of the older Upanishadic 
doctrine of the union of the soul with Brahman, In its 
mystical fervour, the Western Church excelled the Eastern. 
The representatives of the Greek Church recognized in 
Christ the Trinitarian figure — but his place in the God- 
head was still a matter for theological speculation or dispute. 
In the Roman Church, St. Augustine introduced the new 
doctrine of “living in Christ” as a personal matter. St. Paul 
had said, “ Let the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” St, Augustine pushed this mystical doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. “ God became man,” he says, 
“ to be to us an example of humility, to show us God’s love, 
and to help us to realize and to hold in our hearts that the 
self-abasement in which it pleased God to be born of a 
woman, to be scorned, rejected and put to death by man, 
is the best remedy for an inflated pride. He was crucified 
and now it depends upon thee to take his poverty upon 
thyself : far from thee He lived, but in poverty He comes 
nigh unto thee.” To Augustine and the Western Church, 
Christianity thus was no longer a definitely defined religion, 
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but transformed into a “ mystical state of mind, expressing 
itself in the love for humiliation, scorn, suffering, and con- 
tempt for worldliness’ h Asceticism accordingly became a 
known institution and a means to an end, the way to salvation, 
St. Bernard, who is commonly represented in art as bearing 
the implements of Christ’s passion and who is one of the 
grandest figures in the Church militant and founded a 
hundred and sixty monasteries, turned this negative mysticism 
into a positive one. He, indeed, awoke Europe to a second 
Crusade, dealt death-blows all round to no end of “heretics’*, 
and declined all honours to himself, content if he could 
only awake some divine passion in other men. He inculcat- 
ed the doctrine that it is the duty of the Christian believer 
“to have a part in Christ by having a part in His sufferings**. 
This theme of his became the primary motive of piety in the 
Christianity of the west of Europe for many centuries after 
him.^^^^ One who follows the Redeemer in poverty, who is 


St. Bernard lived and laboured between 1091-1174 A.D. 
He was a Cistercian and founded a monastery in 1115 A.D. at 
Clairvaiix, a village in France, situated on the Aube, where he lived 
and lies buried. He is for this reason often called St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, to distinguish him from others of the same name. The 
Cistercian Order to which he belonged was founded by Abbot 
Robert in 1098 A.D. at Citeaux, near Dijou. This Order followed 
the rule of St. Benedict, who reformed the Order after it had lapsed. 
St. Benedict (480-543 A.D.) was the founder of western monachism. 
Born near Spoleto, in Central Italy, he left home at 14 ; passed 
three years as a hermit in a cavern near Subiaco to prepare himself 
for God’s service ; was appointed to an abbey, but left it ; founded 
twelve monasteries of his own ; composed the “Regula Monachorum”, 
which formed the rule of his Order. The famous Order of monks 
called Benedictines was founded by him and followed his rule ; its 
cradle was the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, near Naples ; 
as an institution it reckoned among its members a large body of 
eminent men who in their day rendered immense service to both 
literature and science, and were, in fact, the only learned class of 
the Middip Ages ; they spent their time in diligently transcribing manu- 
scripts and thus preserving for posterity the classic literature of 
Greece and Rome. St. Benedict’s life shows the severely ascetic 
form that Christianity took, a form which is indicative of the 
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tireless in deeds, penitence and asceticism, and excels in 
self-denial, is assured of communion with the Redeemer. 
This desire for a union with Christ translated into human 
terms means the emptying of one’s self of all human desires, 
of overcoming one’s senses, and of attaining beatitude. “This 
beatitude is the Western term for the Eastern Nirvana.” 
The scholastics, who tried to reconcile dogma with thought 
and faith with reason, still further developed this subjective 
religiosity. They aspired not merely to a union with Christ, 
but to the absorption of the soul by the triune God. Only 
by becoming part of God, the Father Himself, can exist- 
ence be made a true reality. The celebrated Duns Scotus 
(fourteenth century A.D.) who proclaimed the Will against 
Understanding (put forth by his contemporary Thomas 
Aquinas) as the principle from whose spontaneous exercise 
he derived all morality, taught that this union requires the 
complete surrender of the will. Only in this manner can 
the soul be merged with God. “ This de-individualization 


influence exercised over Christianity by Buddhistic impulses 
and ideals, which were exclusively Upanishadic in character* As 
Professor Max Muller put it, Buddhism is nothing more than the 
Upanishads applied to social life. ‘‘The Upaniskads he 

says, “ to my mind the germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is in 
many respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its last 
consequences, and, what is important, employed as the foundation of 
a new social system. In doctrine, the highest goal of the Vedanta, 
the knowledge of the true Self, is no more than the Buddhist Smn- 
yaksambodhi\ in practice the Sannyasin is the Bhikshu, the friar, 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Brahmanic 
student, the duties of the Brahmanic householder, and the yoke of 
the useless penances imposed on the Brahmanic dweller in the forest. 
The spiritual freedom of the Sannyasin becomes in Buddhism the 
common property of the Sangha, the Fraternity, and that Fraternity 
is open alike to the young and the old, to the Brahman and the 
Sudra, to the rich and the poor, to the wise and the foolish. In fact 
there is no break between the India of the VUa and the India of the 
Tripitika, but there is an historical continuity between the two, and 
the connecting link between extremes that seem widely separated 
must be sought in Upaniskadsd^ — Preface to the Sacred Books of 

the Easty , pp. li-lii. 
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of man, forming as it does the high water-mark of medisoval 
Christian universalism, became,” writes Mr. Melamed, 
“ the driving force of Christian piety of the Middle Ages. 
Surrender, relinquish, became the cry word of medieval 
mysticism ; everything is meaningless,, worthless, and 
unreal, and only Christ, or, as the ancient Hindu said, 
Brahma {i.e., Brahman) is real •••• stupefied by the con- 
stant disaster called ‘ life’, he surrendered. ” 

This passion for “surrender” receives a higher definition 
in the profoundly mystical Meister Eckhart. Born about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, he entered the Dominican 
Order and rapidly attained to a high position in the Church. 
But his daring speculations attracted attention and he was 
arraigned for “ heresy ” in 1325 A.D. but finally acquitted. 
A couple of years after his death in 1327, his writ- 
ings were condemned as “ heretical ” by a Papal bull. 
He owed much to Thomas Aquinas, whom he usually 
introduces as “ Master ”, though he differs from him in 
certain respects. Mr. Melamed refers to him as “a full- 
fledged pantheist ” as one “ whose doctrine resembles the 
metaphysics of Sankara ”. Both these descriptions seem 
to lack foundation. For one thing, Eckhart is only semi- 
pantheistic in his idealism and as regards his “ meta- 
physics ”, he more nearly is of the view of Sripati and 
Ramanuja than Sankara, as will be shown below. Distin- 
guishing between “ the Godhead ” and “ God ” he describes 
Godhead as the abiding potentiality of Being, containing 
within Himself all distinctions as yet undeveloped. He, 
therefore, cannot be the object of knowledge, nor of worship, 
being “ Darkness” and “ Formlessness ”. The Triune God 
is evolved from the Godhead. The Son is the Word of the 
Father, His uttered thought ; and the Holy Ghost is the 
“Flower of the Divine Tree”, the mutual love which 
unites the Father and the Son. The universe is the 
expression of the whole thought of the Father ; it is the 
language of the Word. He says that “Nature is the 
lower part of the Godhead ” and that “ Before creation, 
God was not God This is not crude pantheism, for he 
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argues that without the Son the Father would not be God, 
but only undeveloped potentiality of being. lie insists 
that the generation of the Son is a continual process. The 
three persons are not merely accidents and modes of 
the Divine Substance, but are inherent in the Godhead. 
And so there could never have been a time when the Son 
was not. The generation of the Son necessarily involves 
the creation of the ideal world ; for the Son is Reason, and 
Reason is constituted by a cosmos of ideas. When creation 
and the world which had no beginning are spoken of, what is 
meant is, not the world of phenomena, but the world of 
ideas. The ideal world is the complete expression of the 
thought of God and is above space and time. Eckhart 
calls it “ non-natured nature ”, as opposed to ^oiCi iurte 
nature ”, the world of phenomena. The Neo-Platonists 
subordinated that which emanates to that from which a 
thing emanates from, e.g., the rays to the sun, as they 
recede from the central focus ; but Eckhart does not sub- 
ordinate the Son to the Father nor the Holy Ghost to the 
Son. The Son is the pure brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His Person. ” The eternal 
fountain of things is the Father ; the image of things in 
Him is the Son, and love for this image is the Holy 
Ghost. ” All created things abide ” formless ” (as possi- 
bilities) in the ground of the Godhead, and all are realized 
in the Son. Since subordination is denied, Eckhart seems 
more pantheistic. His intelligible world is really God 
— it is the whole content of the Divine mind. But he does 
not seem to have landed himself into pantheism completely. 
This seems clear when we consider his conception of the 
relation of the phenomenal world to the world of ideas. 
He offers the Christian dogma of the Incarnation of 
the Logos as a kind of explanation of the passage of 
“ prototypes ” into “ externality When God ‘‘ speaks ” 
His ideas, the phenomenal world arises. This is an in- 
carnation. But the process by which the soul emancipates 
itself from the phenomenal world, is also called a “be- 
getting of the Son Thus the whole process is a circular 
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one — from God and back to God again. Time and 
space, he says, were created with the world. Material 
things are outside each other, spiritual things in each 
other. But these things, as Dean Inge remarks, do not 
make it clear how Eckhart accounts for the imperfections 
of the phenomenal world, which he does not explain, as 
the Neo-PIatonists did, by a theory of emanation. The 
difficulty cannot be solved by a recourse to modern theories 
of evolution. The idea of the world history, as Dean Inge 
points out, as a gradual realization of the Divine personality, 
is not to be seen in Eckhart. Nor are there any indications 
in it of the doctrine that the human mind is a necessary organ 
of the self-development of God. The “necessity” which 
impels God to “beget His Son” is not a physical but a 
moral necessity. “ The good ”, he insists, “ must needs 
impart itself. ” His view of the world, accordingly, is 
much nearer to acosmism than to pantheism. He sees in 
phenomena, only the negation of being, and it is not clear 
how he can also regard them as the abode of the imma- 
nent God. Dean Inge suggests it is probable that, like 
the thinkers of his time, Eckhart did not feel himself 
obliged to give a permanent value to the transitory and that 
the world interested him only to the extent that it served as 
the temporary abode of immortal spirits. He also hints that 
the stress Eckhart laid on the Christ aspect rather than 
the Jesus was due to the same feeling. Eckhart attaches 
no importance to the personal life of Jesus not because 
he does not believe in the miraculous but because he 
thinks that the Divine process in the “ everlasting Now ” 
is a fact of much greater value than any occurrence in the 
external world can be. This may be so, but there is no 
denying that the emphasis laid on the Christ aspect was 
not only in agreement with the view-point of his con- 
temporaries but was also in keeping with his own moods on 
certain occasions when it was pronouncedly under the influence 
of Asiatic doctrines. His doctrine of immanence is distinctly 
Hindu. According to him, the human soul is a microcosm, 
which in a way contains all things in itself. At the “ apex of 
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the mind ” there is a Divine “ spark ”, which is so closely 
akin to God that it is one with him, and not merely united 
to Him. This is what other scholastics and mystics called 
the residue and the Neo-Platonists the sciiitilld. lickhait 
suggests this as the true Wesen of the soul, into which all 
its faculties may be transformed. Eckhart, however, 
is not clear in regard to his teaching about it. He calls 
it at first the “ ground of the soul ” and says it is created 
and describes it as being only the medium by which God 
transforms us to Himself. But his later view is that 
it is uncreated, the immanence of the Being and the Nature 
of God Himself. The latter view was adopted by his 
successors, with or without qualification. This spark, 
according to Eckhart, is the organ by which our person- 
ality holds communion with God and knows Him. It is 
with reference to it, as Dean Inge aptly reminds, that 
Eckhart uses the phrase which has so often been quoted 
to convict him (so unjustly and so groundlessly, one need 
hardly add) of blasphemous self-deification — “the eye 
with which I see God is the same as that with which He 
sees me The “ uncreated spark ” is really the same as 
the grace of God, which raises us into a Godhead. But, 
says Eckhart, “ this grace is God Himself acting like a 
human faculty in the soul, and transforming it so that man 

1158 the Sutra AmidnanUvyapadeiai and San karats com- 
ment oh it, II, 3.43. According to Sankara, this Sutra propounds 
the theory that “ the soul must be considered a part of the Lord, 
just as a spark is a part of the fire Ramanuja lik€\vise states 
that this '"Sutra declares that the soul is part of Brahman** 
(II. 3. 42) and raising the objection later on in the Sutra Apkhasmar* 
yate (II. 3. 44) that if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfec- 
tions of the soul are Brahman’s also, he states that the next Sutra 
Prakdiddivatiu naivampara^ (IL 3. 45) meets this objection. Com- 
menting on this Sutra^ Ramanuja remarks that the individual 
soul is a part of the highest Self; as the light issuing from a 
luminous thing such as fire or the sun is a part of that body 
etc. The idea that the world is created from and by Brahman 
as the web from the spider and as sparks from the fire, is seen 
in Upanishadic texts, Brihad, Upa.yll.l, 20; Sveta. Upa., VI. 10; 
Mdndu. Upa., I. 1. 7 ; II. 1, L ^ 
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himself becomes grace. ” The exposition' of the doctrine 
shows that Eckhart laid much stress on it. “ There is 
in the soul,” he says, “something which is above the 
soul. Divine, simple, a pure nothing ; rather nameless than 
named, rather unknown than knowp. Of this I am 
accustomed to speak in my discourses. Sometimes I have 
called it a power, sometimes an uncreated light, and 
sometimes a Divine spark. It is absolute and free from 
all names and all forms, just as God is free and absolute 
in Himself. It is higher than knowledge, higher than 
love, higher than grace. For in all these there is still 
distinctio7i. In this power God doth blossom and flourish 
with all His Godhead, and the Spirit flourisheth in God. 
In this power the Father bringeth forth His only-begotten 
Son as essentially as in Himself; and in this light ariseth 
the Holy Ghost. This spark rejecteth all creatures and 
will have only God, simply as He is in himself. It rests 
satisfied neither with the Father, nor with the Son, nor 
with the Holy Ghost, nor with the three Persons, so far as 
each existeth in its particular attribute. It is satisfied 
only with the super-essential essence. It is determined 
to enter into the simple Ground, the Still Waste, the 
Unity — where no man dwelleth. Then in it is satisfied in 
the light; then it is one; it is one in itself, as this 
Ground is a simple stillness, and in itself immoveable ; 
and yet by this immobility are all things moved. ” It is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do His good 
pleasure; but our own nature and personality remain in- 
tact- It is plain that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from the personality of God. 
Complete fusion is as destructive of the personality of love 
and knowledge as complete separation. This is in fact 
the position of Sripati in his Bkashya in propounding 
Dvaiiadvaita syst&xi, 

Eckhart, as will be seen, distinguishes “ the Godhead ” 
from “God”. This finds its counterpart in well-known 

Dean Inge quotes this passage as perhaps “ the most 
instructive ” an this connection. 
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Upanishadic texts like Sadeva Sayzmu kltahidam 

etc. The “ Brahman ” or “ Atman ” could 
not be the object of worship, any more than “ the God- 
head” of Eckhart could be. Hence the evolution of a God 
who can be concejved of as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer, or as the Ruler, Governor and Control- 
ler, much as Eckhart endeavours to evolve the Triune 
God from the Godhead. The Supreme Being thus 
conceived of in the Upauishads becomes the object of 
worship as he is endowed with divine qualities’ and 
the power of dispensing justice.”®'’ How this led 
eventually to the worship of the Brahman in his Sa^uua 
form and the manner in which it was to be done is also 
seen in the Upanis/^tadsP^'^'^ To Eckhart, personality was 
“ the eternal ground-form of all true being, and the 
notion of Person is the centre-point of his system”. He 
says that “the word I am none can truly speak but God 
alone ”. The individual must try, as Dean Inge comment- 
ing on this sentence puts it, to become a person, as the 
Son of God is a Person. This is in keeping with 
Eckhart’s view that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from that of God, and that 
complete fusion would be destructive of love and knowledge 
as complete separation. This stress on personality is 
worthy of note from the point of view of the Upanisitads. 
Eckhart in this belief comes nearest to the view of 
Ramanuja with whom fusion means the keeping distinct of 
personality, though in its elaborated form, Eckhart’s doctrine 
is more nearly in agreement with Sripati’s. The views 
1160 VI. 2. 1. ' 

Click. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; TaUt. Upa., III. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 22 ; III, 8. 9 ; III. 7. 3. 23. 

Ckch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Katha. Upa., III. 9. 

Chck. Upa., III. 14 ; IV. 10. 5 ; III. 19. 1 ; VII. 2. 2; 
Katha Upa., I. 1-7 ; Ckch. Upa., V. 3-10 ; Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 9-16 ; 
Ckch. Upa., IV. 10-15 ; VIII. T-6 ; V. 11-18 ; III. 1-11 ; Brihad. 
Upa.'i II* 5 ; Pras^ Upa.^ Yl, 
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of both Ramanuja and Sripati are covered by the Brahma- 
Sutras and by the Upanishads which they sum up. There 
is hardly any need to set out at any length the evidence on 
this point here, and it ought therefore to suffice if it is said 
that the modes of meditation prescribed.pr referred to in the 
Upanishads refer to the maintenance of this distinctness of 
personality even while declaring spiritual unity^^®^ between 
the devotee and the Divinity. Any other mode of meditation 
is discountenanced.-^”*® Eckhart’s insistence on Will being 
everything is likewise an echo of teachings of the Upanishads. 

On the doctrine that ” It is in the Father’s nature to 
beget the son and it is the son’s nature to be born ”, 
Eckhart bases the teaching that between God and creature 
there comes about a relationship with mutual surrender 
which is equally essential to both, and that God can do as 
little without man, as man can do without Him. When 
man’s will becomes God’s will, all is well ; but when God’s 
will becomes man’s will, that is perfect. In the first 
instance, man only subjugates himself, and in the second, 
God is born in him and the aim of creation is attained. 
Man, who surrenders his will, becomes by grace what God 
is by nature, and He is as near to us as the water which we 
drink. The doctrine of grace finds a prominent place in 
both Vaishnavism and Saivism and is reflected in the text of 
the Bhagavad-glia : Sarvadhartnan parityajyap'^^'^ a text, 
on which the whole of the prapatti doctrine has been 
built from very early days in India. The doctrine, as 
taught in the Bhagavad-glta, is the most tolerant and 
catholic ; it is absolutely free from the sectarianism that has 
marked its growth in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

Mr. Melamed and Spinoza. 

In one respect Mr. Melamed has been less than just to 
Spinoza. There is a note of derision in the phrases 

Katha Upa., I. 6. 

Brihad. U.pa., 1. 4:. 10. 

^'^'^UBhagavad-gita, XVIII. 66. Also XVIII. 64 ; XVIII. 65 : 
XVIIL 56-57; IX. 29. 
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“Consumptive Jew,” “ Epileptic Jew,” “Sickly Jew,” 
“ Lonely Jew ”, “ Lonely Dutch Jew ” “ Lonely Jew of 

Amsterdam,” that we find interspersed through his volume. 
At one or two points, he comes very near blaming the Jew 
for his birth (see pp^ 22, 23, 30, 31 and ct passim). Yet he 
was the Jew of whom Matthew Arnold wrote : “ Spinoza led 
a life perhaps the most spotless to be found in the li\'es of 
philosophers ; he lived simply, studious, even-tempered, kind, 
declining honours, declining riches, declining notoriety. 
Therefore, he has been in a certain sphere edifying, and 
has inspired in many powerful minds an interested admira- 
ration such as no other philosopher has inspired since Plato. 
In my father’s house are many mansions, only, to reach any- 
one of these mansions, there are needed the wings of a 
genuine sacred transport, of an immortal longing. These 
wings Spinoza had, and because he had them his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations, and course 
are true, his foot is in the vera. vita, his, eye on the beatific 
vision.” Of him, Renan declared at the dedication of a 
statue to him at the Plague, in 1882 : “ Woe to him who in 
passing should hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive 
head ! He would be punished, as all vulgar souls are punish- 
ed, by his very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to conceive 
what is divine. This man, from his granite pedestal, will 
point out to all men the way of blessedness which he found ; 
and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, passing by this 
spot, will say in his heart : ‘ The truest vision ever had of 
God came, perhaps, here.’ ” Earlier than Renan, Pleinrich 
Heine (1797-1856) had said that “ the only life with which 
that of Spinoza can be compared is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

Spinoza’s Indebtedness to Hindu Metaphyacians. 

We may now sum up and see how far Spinoza was 
indebted to Hindu metaphysicians for his views. Pythagoras 
and Plato owed much to the ancient Hindus. Hinduism in 
its Buddhistic form spread to the western world and being 
passive in form, it influenced effectively and lastingly west, 
ern philosophical notions. A number of sects, more or 
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less Buddhistic in character, came into being in Palestine 
and influenced Christianity. These sects adopted the funda- 
mental Upanishadic doctrines, which through them passed 
into Christianity. Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were 
largely shaped by Buddhism and its ^source, the Upa- 
nishads. Among the theories introduced by it into Christi- 
anity is the Logos idea, which helped to shape Christianity. 
Not only is there a close similarity between the lives of 
Buddha and Jesus, but also the main doctrines of Jesus 
recall to mind those of Buddha. These are more than mere 
coincidences. Christianity owes its doctrine of redemption 
to Buddhism. St. Paul carried westward the Logos idea, 
which had been already made familiar in the western world. 
He preached not Jesus but Christ, the Redeemer. His 
God was like Brahman, redemptive in character. His 
doctrine was a form of diluted Buddhism. His Kingdom 

The following comparison has been instituted between 
Buddhism and Spinozi^m : — 

(1) “ What is wealth, honor or lust of senses asks Spinoza 
and answers that they are all optic illusions. Only in salvation 
is their genuine happiness. Buddha said the same 2,300 years ago. 

(2) Buddha understood that the general law of causation does 
not explain or include all the phenomena of life. Like Spinoza, he, 
therefore, resorted to a theory of external and internal causation. 
We may fail to understand external causation, because our knowledge 
is limited and confined to the inter-relation of the phenomena. We 
are, however, absolutely certain that internal causation is in operation 
and that our will determines our acts. Will or Karma is the 
source and kindling point of all our actions and is the only reality. 
“Everything that exists, exists by reason of Cupiditas” says Spinoza. 

(3) Both Buddha and Spinoza agree about acosmism, while 
they disagree about causation- Buddha completely denies the phe- 
nomenal world. Spinoza causes it to be absorbed by the noumenal 
world. If the world is not reality, whether because it is flatly denied 
or is absorbed by another world, the problem of the prime mover 
and planner does not arise. 

(4) Buddha^s doctrine of causation, fundamental to his philo- 
sophy, is inter-woven with his theory of determinism, which assumes 
the form of fatalism. In its main features, it resembles that of 
Spinoza, Man is tied to pre-destined forces, from which there is, 
according to Spinoza, no escape. According to Buddha, however, 
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1 o «;Mtern copv of the Buddhistic Nirvana. 

o! God was only a ^ Brahman. 

M ' “’' wto induced asceticism into Christianity, 
Marcion, w , . disciples developed the 

owed much to stage for Mani. Mani was 

Gnostic doctrines,^ Hinduism and 

frankly anti-Judai , the Neo-Platonists, headed 

7 of reaemption. Ilis four 

man has within h salvation by piercing the iron 

holy truths are an attempt to atmn salvaUo^^ 

wall of the law implies a theory of being which is less rigid 

destined life to Nirvana implies a tneory T’ r. 

and less immutable than that of Spinoza. Thus Buddha s.iys. e 
and less imm oscillations between being and 

to bej» o< 

it f». .nd it is "■>< « '‘"I'- *■“ "■'i 

r«d to the wise it is not. When it is. it is the sonroo nod onctn 
Of suffering. When it is not, it is redemption and salvation I he 
tdds of Lddha and Spinoza are prisons, but in the one there is 
r crack and the other is hermetically sealed. According to Buck ha. 

redemp’tion is theoretically possible through Nirvana. But, according 
to Spinoza, there is no such possibility as he denies implicitly any 

extra-mundaTie reality. „ , 

(5) Buddha did not dogmatise about the soul. Life is imper- 

manent and doomed to destruction and consciousness is ever 
Changing and is thus transitory. That which is transitory is evd 

and cannot be eternal or soul. Thus Buddha repudiated the con- 

ception of the individual ego and denied the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. Both the world and the individual ego arc, according 
To Mm, in a state of flux. A transitory being according to him 
canno say that it is permanent. So explicit is he on this point hat 
Heraclitus, the Ephesian, is said by some to have borrowed Ins 
Sea of the universe being in a constant state of flux from Buddha s 
doctrine. According to Spinoza, when body perishes, the soul is 

neces^rily^dissdved^^^_^^^^ m the Spinozistic world-picture. 

morality is linked with usefulness. Ethics and morality are 
not based upon God or upon any other metaphysical prmci 
pie, but are inspired by the vision of the goal— Nirvana. Although 

no one commands or admonishes man to be good, yet he 

follows the path of righteousness. He will benefit by it and his li e 
will be attended by joy. Buddha often described Nirvana as 
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doctrines which were largely Hindu in. character. St. 
Augustine began as a Manichaean and his philosophy was a 
mixture of Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, with traces of 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism. His God-idea is like the attri- 
buteless of Brahman. His doctrine of pre-destination is an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to 
religious life. His God-idea was adopted by most of the 
mediaeval philosophers. Man’s one goal is his return to 
God— -a reverberation of the old Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana, itself the product of the Upanishadic doctrine 
which inculcated the union of the soul with Brahman. The 
central doctrine in Christian mysticism represents no more 
than this panting after union. The theories of self-surrender 
and grace are aspects of the same doctrine and these aspects 
were developed by St. Bernard and Meister Eckhart in a 
manner highly suggestive of the Hindu teaching of mukti^ 
which is deep down in the Upanishads. The very ideology of 
mediasval Christian mystics is reminiscent of the Upanishads. 
Christian universalisln of the medieval era which made life 
in Christ the leading theme, finds its basis in the Upanisha- 
dic doctrine which makes the Brahman the one Reality. 
Spinoza, who drew as much from the Rabbinical as from 
the Neo-Platonic sources and the teachings of Descartes, 
owed thus not a little to those who contributed to the 

a union with the cosmic principle Brahman; as such it is identical 
with Spinoza’s amor Dei intellectualis . Thus the main features of 
Spinoza’s system, with but few exceptions, can, in the opinion 
of Mr. Melamed, be traced to Buddha, and his background, the 
Upanishads. (Melamed, loc. cii., 256, 274.) 

Goethe thus describes the lesson he found in Spinoza : — “ The 
whole of our education and experience bids us to renounce and 
resign : ‘ Dass wir enisagen sollhn.’ The problem of man’s life is to 
reconcile himself to this. One ready way is the superficial way of 
the many to proclaim that all things are vanity. But the path of 
wisdom, sought only by a few, is to cut short the pains of resigna- 
tion in detail by a resignation once for all ; to rest one’s mind on 
that which is eternal, necessary, and uniform, and possess ideas 
which remain undisturbed by the contemplation of a transitory 
world.” This was the secret of Spinoza to Gcethe. (See Pollock, 
loc. cit., 370.) 
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building of the. teaching of the Neo-Platonists and Plato* 
nists and Pythagoreans even. The dissemination of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, whether directly through the 
Alexandrian propounders of Neo-Platonism, or the Gnostics 
or the still earlier schools represented by Plato and Pytha- 
goras or indirectly'^through the medium of Buddhism, which 
spread through the length and breadth of Asia and became 
particularly dominant in Asia Minor and Palestine, forms 
thus a not negligible foundation not only for mediu-val 
Christian philosophy but also for the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Except on this basis, neither the central idea of medimval 
Christian philosophy nor of the philosophy of Spinoza — the 
union of man with the order of the world, i,e., with God^ — 
can be traced back to its original source. 

Mr. Melamed’s Views Examined. 

Such in very brief is the line of argumentation suggested 
by Mr. Melamed. The grounds on which it is based may not 
be new. The presentation of his case is elaborate, though not 
always adequate ; in some parts, it suffers from a lack of first- 
hand knowledge of Hindu sources of philosophical learning. 
Though this be so, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Melamed has done well in drawing pointed attention to the 
fact that the foundations of Christian philosophy, if not belief, 
are not far removed from the doctrines so definitely con- 
ceived of in the and so scientifically .synthetised 

in the Sutras of Badarayana. This, however, is not to say 
that agreement is possible in every view propounded by Mr. 
Melamed or in every suggestion thrown out by him in his 
highly recondite and vastly learned volume. His idea of 
“dead” or “static” Brahman, for instance, stresses an aspect 
which can at all be true only from one view-point of the 
teachings of the Upanishads. Even in that case, it is only 
theoretically so. His suggestion that a “ static ” Brahman of 
the Upanishads led to the conception of a " static ” God in 
the hands of Spinoza, seems equally unsustainable. This 
latter statement does, in fact, serious injustice to Spinoza. 
Nature or God as conceived by Spinoza is all-comprehensive. 
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infinite or perfect, so that there is nothing outside of the 
cosmic system, nothing supernatural. Nature, moreover, 
according to him, is not static but dynamic, exercising all 
existing forms of energy. Each ultimate kind of energy 
is described an attribute of God.’^^^^ Then, again, his 
criticism that a “ passive ” metaphysical idea which incul- 
cates “ passivity and eternal peace ” lends to the de-individu- 
alizing of man and ends in “ brutality and despotism”, cannot 
prove acceptable. Expanding his view-point, Mr. Melamed 
says that “ Spinoza’s theory of the State and Buddha’s in- 
difference to the brutality of the caste system support the 
implication that causation as the only reality extends the 
realms of brute nature to the realm of human history. In 
the worlds of Spinoza and Buddha, man, overawed by the 
eternal immutable law, vanishes from the picture. And 
with him disappear all that revolves about man — history, 
ethics, politics, jurisprudence, social service, and true 
philanthropy. All that remains is the ceaselessly revolving 
wheel of fate which stares at the puppet show called human 
lj{e.”itT2 jf Yvere really so, it would be truly appalling. 

Mr. Melamed’s statement that “ philosophical thought in 
India is either non-dualistic or purely monistic (pp. 21, 40),” is too 
sweeping in character and betrays a lack of first-hand knowledge of 
Indian systems of philosophic thought which, it is but right to add, 
colours his whole study. He later qualifies his statement (see p. 253) 
by saying that “ Monism was not the only religious expression of 
ancient India” and instances the Sankhya school of thought, which 
he describes as “ one of the most important philosophical groups in 
India,” which “ propounded the absolute dualism of mind and 
matter”. But his complaint is that “ even the adherents of this 
system regarded knowledge as only a means to salvation”. 

Elsewhere Mr. Melamed remarks that “like all true Eastern 
mystics, Spinoza was interested not in man, but in the forces of 
eternity,” p. 232. As to Buddha, he writes in the Introduction ; 
“ Buddha, too, was not concerned with the lot of the lower castes” 
p. 13-14. These criticisms form the central parts of Mr. Melamed’s 
work. His description of the State as conceived of by Spinoza 
reminds one of Vico’s characterization of it as “ a city of hucksters”, 
because of its alleged lack of the sense of duty. But this seems 
a piece of superficial criticism. 
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But fortunately for us, it does not appear to be a correct 
reading of either Spinoza’s political theory tn- of the 
Hindu caste system or of caste in the Buddhistic or the Upani- 
shadic view. As Professor Watson points out, Spinoza holds 
that the State is the great means by which man is freed 
from “ the wretched Wl almost brutish existence ” which is 
spent by those “ who live in a state of barbarism without a 
political order of life”. It is true that the State cannot 
determine the whole life of man ; there are spheres and 
interests which lie beyond it ; nevertheless there is much 
which only a State can do, and it is one of the most 
important means of human happiness. Prom what source 
then does society derive its powers or rights ? “ The answer 
of Spinoza,” remarks Prof. Watson, ” is that man has a 
natural right which is coextensive with his j-anvcr ov'cr 
things. The power is by no means unlimited, because 
each individual being is only a part of a whole order or 
system which is constituted by the essential nature of (k)d. 
The good of man is that which will contribute to his 

greatest welfare or happiness The only way to make a 

man better is to give him reasons for changing his opinion. 
The society which by its laws encourages industry, enter- 
prise, honesty and thrift, supplies to its citizens adequate 
reasons for regarding these qualities as for their good - • . • 
The end of the State is • • • • to make men free, that is, to 
induce them to live according to reason, and it can only 
do so by presenting and enforcing certain courses of 
conduct. The individual must obey the law or submit 
to the penalties imposed by the State. If every man fol- 
lowed reason, he would cease to speak of being under 
obligation to obey the law, and would speak only of liberty 
and happiness and the love of his fellows, which is identical 
with the love of God. A law is not properly a command, 
but a rule of conduct which a man prescribes to himself 
or to any other with a view to a certain end. But as the 
true end of life is recognized only by a very few, legislators 
have promised rewards to those who obey the law and 
threatened punishment to those who violate it. It is for 
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this reason that a law has come to be- regarded as a 
command. Man is not naturally moral or social, but must 
fight his way towards sociability, and the State is the chief 
moral agency in this contest. In the state of nature men 
are one another’s enemies. But this is only the first state 
of man. Every one desires to live in security and without 
fear ; and this end cannot possibly be attained as long as 
enmity, hatred, anger and guile rule in place of reason. 
Spinoza naturally rejects the view of Hobbes that in 
a state of nature there is “ war of all against all”. ' He 
holds to the view even in a state of nature, man is a social 
animal and but for his being social, life would have been im- 
possible. In his view, the government is not an alien force ; 
but the best friend that man has in the world. There is no 
antagonism between the individual’s interest and interests 
of the community : “ The status civilishzs its natural source 
in the desire to be free from some common fear and to 
remove the common causes of unhappiness. ” The end of 
the State, then, is not to restrain men by fear, and subject 
them to a foreign yoke, but to “deliver each man from 
fear, so that he may be able to live with the utmost possible 
security ; that is to say, that he may maintain in the best 
way his own natural right to exist and to act, without 
doing harm either to himself or to his neighbours. 

The State is indeed a necessity, but it is a necessity 
of thought. Spinoza’s theory of the State marks a 
distinct advance upon that of Hobbes, especially in its 
conception of the source of duties. The notion that men 
have rights apart from society is the foundation on which 
Hobbes’ theory of the Social Contract is built. Rights 
are thus divorced from duties and it is supposed that the 
only rights that they possess are those granted to them by 
positive enactment, except certain primitive rights, which 
survive under the new conditions. According to Spinoza, 
there can be no right which does not flow from the 


J. Watson, The State in Peace and War, 92-101. 
Xractatus Politicus, III. 6. 
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consciousness of a common interest on the part of mem- 
bers of a society. Such a right implies recognition by the 
common will. Spinoza’s theory of the State may not, it 
may be suggested, seem to be consistent with itself as 
is, indeed, point^ed out with great force by Professor 
Watson.” But to say that it “extends the realms of 
brute nature to the realm of human history “ seems an 
imperfect generalization of uncertain validity. There is, 
however, reason for this misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Melamed. Spinoza carries out unflinchingly the 
fundamental principle of his ethical phiIosoph}% that man’s 
highest good is the result of that miatus scse mist'nmidi 
which is found in all forms of being. Anything like self- 
sacrifice or even ; self-blame he rejects. Asceticism is for 
him nothing but a torva et tristis superstitio. The true end 
of all action is to secure the greatest self-satisfaction or 
individual happiness and in this attitude of pure affirmation, 
Spinoza finds the secret not only of the State but of the 
highest form of blessedness. From passion, the motive 
operative in man in his first mind, liberation is to be 
obtained by an enlightened self-interest that leads to identifi- 
cation with the common weal. It is entirely a question of 
the greater enlightenment which comes from the wider 
view of reason. When we bring our own life into con- 
nection with the life of society as a whole, we see the 
irrationality of the narrow view of passion and we seek 
our own good in the common good.”^*' The fundamental 
mistake in Spinoza’s political philosophy as in his general 
philosophy, according to Professor Watson, is “to conceive 
the bare individual as having a nature apart from society, 
whereas there can be no distinctively moral action except 
in so far as the individual discharges a function in society 
which enables him to minister to the well-being of the 
whole community.”” Spinoza w^as debarred from taking 


J. Watson, loc. 99-101. 
Ibid., 100-101. 

Ibid., 1101-02, 
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this view by his denial of all final causes. Holding that 
man like other beings is determined solely by material and 
efficient causes, “ he can properly speak neither of rights 
nor of duties, both of which imply relation to an end, 
namely, the good of society as a whol^.” This does not 
prevent him from tacitly assuming that “human affairs are 
directed to an end as when he says that men seek to secure 
a higher form of civil society. He thinks that a clear 
understanding of the world will lead to an advance from a 
lower to a higher form of society ; and in so doing he 
tacitly assumes that man is determined by the idea of social 
perfection and, not simply by the impulse to secure his own 
well-being. 

So far as to Mr. Melamed’s misconception of the true 
theory of State as evolved by Spinoza. Next, as to his 
criticism of the Hindu caste system, it is only necessary to 
say a few words here to indicate his radical misunderstanding 
of it. The U panishads do not, for instance, support the 
position put forward by him. According to the Brihadd- 
ranyaka Upanishad'^'^'^^ which describes the creation of the 
four castes and the law {Dharma) in keeping with the specu- 
lations of the period, insists on the essential equality, if not 
oneness, of all castes, each being created as required for 
the good of society, the law being above all. The special 
glorification of the Law which the Brihadd-mnyaka U pa- 
nishad indulges in, shows that at the time it was composed, 
it was felt that in the eye of the Law all w^ere equal and 
none could pretend to a higher status over another. In 
the Bhagavad-giia, the exaltation of the Dharma is carried 
still further. The position taken in the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad is emphasised, if not enlarged. The castes 
have not only their particular qualities but also their 
particular duties. And then we are told“®® that the per- 
formance of one’s own duty — and duty is throughout 


Ibid., 102. 

Brihad. Upa., 1.4.10-14. 
Bhagvad-glla, III. 35. 
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stressed in the Gita as nothing else is — though cleslilute 
of merit is better than the performance of anolher’s duty 
well discharged. Death in performing one’s own duty 
is preferable, the performance of the duties ot others is 
dangerous. Thejtheory of creation is referred to in two 
places in the and these indicate the {Josition ol 

the BJmgavad-gita in regard to caste. In the tir.st, Sii 
Krishna says; — “The four-fold division of castes was 
created by me according to the apportionment of qualities 
and duties.” In the second, he enumerates the re.spective 
duties of the four castes, and then says: — “(Itvery) man 
intent on his own respective duties obtains perfection. 
Listen, now, how one intent on one’s duty obtains perfection. 
Worshipping, by (the performance of) his own duty, 
him from whom all things proceed, a man obtain.s perfec- 
tion. One’s own duty, though defective, is belter than 
another’s duty well performed. Performing the duty 
prescribed by nature one does not incur sin,” As Mr. 
K. T. Telang points out, in the Bhagavad-gita, the duties 
of the different castes do not overlap. In Chapter X, in 
which the best of everything is mentioned, the Brahmana 
is not declared to be the best of castes. On the other 
hand, the King is mentioned as the highest among men.’^^” 
The Bhagavad-gita and Buddha agree first in their protests 
against the authority of the Vedas, and second in their 
conception of the true view of the differences of caste. 
The Gita shelves caste, while Buddha rejects it. The Gita 
does not totally root out caste ; but it places it on a less 
untenable basis. In Telang’s view, the CPita is really the 
predecessor of the Buddhist attempt to do away with 
caste. 

Buddha’s attitude towards caste is well brought out 
by his definition of an outcaste, which is illustrated by the 
story of the Chandala who was re-born in the Brahman 
world. In the Sutia Nipata, va which the story is told, 
we read : “ Not by birth does one become an out-caste ; 

Bhagavad-gita, IV. 13 ; XVIII. 41~ ~ ~~~ 
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not by birth does one become a Brahman • by deeds one 
becomes an outcaste, and by deeds one becomes a Brahmana. 
Buddha himself is neither a Brahman, nor a king’s son, 
nor a (Vaisya), but a wandering mendicant.” The 

Sui!/a Nipata again asserts : “ Do not ask about descent, 

but ask about conduct ; from wood, it is true, fire is born ; 
(likewise) a firm muni., although belonging to a low family, 
may become noble, when restrained (from sinning) by 
humility. One who has seen Buddha is appeased, even if 
he be of black colour. ” The Buddhist Sutras maintain 
that the truth proclaimed by Buddha is open to all. Accord- 
ing to the Viiiaya texts, members of the four castes 
renounce their names and their lineage when they become 
Buddhist monks. 

The Jaina attitude is equally clear. In the Jaina 
Sutras, the story is told of the monk Harikesa Bala, born in 
the family of Svapakesa, the lowest of lowly castes, convert- 
ing a Brahmana. The self-same Sutras state that a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, an Ugra or a Chchavi when entering 
the Oi'der is not stuck up on account of its Gotra. Their 
reasoning is direct and simple. If there were only one 
Soul, these could not be of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras. This indifference to caste was adopted by 
the Saivas, according to whom, men of different castes 
may become Brahmanas. According to the Feddnta 
Sutras of Badarayana, difference of castes results from the 
soul’s connection with a body, though all souls are part of 
Brahman and equal. 

The alleged ” indifference” of the “ brutality of caste ” 
seems thus not justified ; nor is it the alleged “ brutality ” 
due to his so-called “passive” philosophy. Caste has 
bound a whole sub-continent to orderliness and to law ; 
caste has helped the spread of culture ; and caste has meant 
social peace and domestic happiness. Politically it has been 
a great factor in building up a conglomeration of races into 
a single whole. Its so-called rigidity has been both its 


See 7'he Indian CasU SysUm, 55-61. 
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merit and demerit. The accident of birth is stressed, but 
it cannot be said that this bred ” brutality” or cruelly— at 
any rate of the type that has made cruelty to the Negro in 
America a common thing and cruelty towards the jew in 
modern Germany a^great virtue. Racial differences have 
been stressed unduly in these two cases with the result 
that the so-called inequalities bred by the caste system— -caste 
signifies difference rather than inequality — in India pale 
into insignificance. Whatever its defects, caste in India 
has helped to “ ensure an amazing continuity, in tradition 
and in the arts and crafts ”.”®‘ If it is, as has been 
suggested, atypical example of “introvert” disposition, then 
the credit for tolerance in religion, tolerance in social 
custom and habit, and tolerance in regarding differences 
as natural and even inevitable in some cases should go to 
the philosophy of the Upanisfiads and to the Buddhistic 
philosophy based on it, which made “looking inward ” a not 
negligible factor in their make-up. It is because that this 
“ looking inward ” has been lacking in jfiurope that, despite 
the spread of culture and the propagation of philosophical 
views, tolerance is still unrecognized in practice even in 
the domains of religion and politics. It is not Spinoza's 
philosophy that is responsible for this defect in European 
character any more than caste can be held responsible for 
the inequalities we see in India, but despite Spinoza’s 
philosophy and despite the doctrine of equality preached 
in the Upanishadic philosophy that intolerance and in- 
equalities exist. In India at least, caste saved the abori- 
gines from destruction, while its absence in other parts of 
the world has only meant their disappearance with the 
approach of immigrant foreign races, as in America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Africa. 

Differing Saiva View-points. 

BBdabMda thus has not only a long and interesting 
history in India but has also been a favourite theory in the 
West as well. In India, the doctrine has been stressed 

C. G. Seligman vfx An Outline of Modern Knowledge, 464. 
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again and again by different writers, some of whose writings 
have not come down to us. Its earlier upholders are 
known only by implication in certain of the Brahma Sutras 
themselves or from other stray references to them or their 
theory in the works of the later Commentators. In Sripati’s 
view, it is the doctrine propounded by Badarayana in his 
Sutras that, according to him, is the final truth declared in 
the Upanishads. The object of the suggested in 

I. 1. 1 is nothing more therefore than the declaration of 
this as the final teaching of the Upanishads, As the special 
deity to which he is devoted is Siva, he throughout 
identifies the Absolute with that deity. As there are, 
however, differing Saiva view-points in regard to Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy, it is necessary to distinguish between 
them here. The first of these is the Saiva Visishtddvaita, 
represented by Srikantha; the second tho. Sivddvaita, re- 
presented by Appaya Dikshita; and Virasaiva BhMd- 
bheddtmaka Viseskddvaita, propounded by Sripati. Enough 
has been said about 'these three view-points but before we 
conclude it seems necessary to refer briefly to the manner 
in which the Absolute came to be identified with Siva 
and what view the later Upanishads took of the doctrine of 
Bheddbhedd itself. 

Rudra the counterpart of Siva in the Rig-Veda, 

In the Rig-Veda, Rudra represents Siva, who is not 
mentioned by that name in it. Rudra and Vishnu, though 
eclipsed to some extent by Indra, are still invoked in a 
manner which signifies their importance among the gods of 
the period. Rudra is celebrated in a lesser number of 
hymns than Vishnu, but that does not by any means indi- 
cate that he occupied a position less important than 
Vishnu. In one hymn (I. 8. 8) he is praised as “ the wise, 
the most bountiful and mighty Rudra, who is (cherished) in 
our hearts”. A grateful hymn is sung in his honour to 
obtain gifts “to our cattle, our people, our cows, and our 
progeny”. He is spoken of as “the encourager of 
hymns, the protector of sacrifices, possessor of medicaments 
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that confer delight.” In another (I. 16. 9) he is spoken of 
as “ the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair {Kapm-tiitA, the 
destroyer of heroes ”, and the Vedic singers offer their 
praises to him “in order that health may be enjoyed by 
bipeds and quadrupeds and that all beings in this village 
may be (well) nourished and exempt from disease ”. He is 
asked to grant happiness and “ freedom from disease and 
exemption from dangers He is praised as “ the 
accomplisher of sacrifices, the tortuous, the wise”; he is 
asked to remove far from them “his celestial wrath ”, for, 
they say, “ they earnestly solicit his favour”. I'hey invoke 
him with reverence, as he “ who has excellent food, wh(.) 
is radiant, and has braided hair Uurf>iirdiii), who i.s 
brilliant and is to be ascertained (by sacred study), holding 
in his hands excellent medicaments ” and they pray to him 
to grant them “ health, defensive armour, and a (secure) 
dwelling”. They speak of him as “ the father of the 
Mantis ” and they pray : “ Injure not, Rudra, those 
amongst us who are old or young, ^vho are capable of 
begetting, or who are begotten, nor a father, nor a mother, 
nor afflict our precious persons. ” Again, they pray : 
“ Harm us not Rudra, in our sons or grandsons, or other 
male descendants, nor in our cattle, nor in our horses ; 
inflamed with anger, kill not our valiant men, for we, 
presenting clarified butter, perpetually invoke thee.” And 
they add : “ Father of the Mamis, bestow happiness - • • - ; 
thy auspicious benignity is the cause of successive delight, 
therefore we especially solicit thy protection.” The 
double aspect of Siva — fierceness and benignity — is here 
significantly brought out. His universal supremacy is 
next expressed thus : “ Destroyer of heroes, may thus 
cow-killing or man-slaying (weapon) be far away and let 
the felicity granted by thee be ours; favour us; speak, 
brilliant hero, in our behalf, and grant us — thou art mighty 
over the two (realms of heaven and earth) — prosperity.” 
The idea re-appears in another hymn (II. 4. 1), in which 
Rudra is spoken of as “ the chiefest of beings in glory ”, as 
“ the wielder of the thunderbolt, ” “ the mightiest of the 
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mighty ” and is asked to “ waft ” the singers “ in safety 
over (the ocean) of sin” and to ‘‘ repel all the assaults of 
iniquity ”• He is later spoken of in even higher terms. 
“(Firm) with strong limbs, assuming many forms, fierce 
and tawny-coloured, he shines with bri]liant golden orna- 
ments : vigour is inseparable from Rudra, the supreme 
ruler and lord of the world.” He is not to be provoked 
to wrath by imperfect adorations ; he is the invigorator of 
sons by his medicinal plants ; he is a chief physician among 
physicians ; he is to be pacified by praises ; worshipped with 
invocations and oblations ; is reverently invoked ; is soft- 
bellied ; of a tawny hue, and handsome chin ; is the showerer 
of benefits ; lord of the Maruts ; supplier of invigorating food ; 
the healer and delighter (of all) ; the dispeller of the sins 
of the gods ; the white-complexioned ; the consumer 
(of sin) ; who is glorified in the illustrious name of Rudra ; 
the bearer of arrows and a bow; the wearer of an adorable 
and omniform necklace ; the preserver of all this vast uni- 
verse ; there is no one more powerful than he ; his javelin 
should be avoided; he is the giver of much (wealth), the 
protector of the virtuous ; he is the cherisher of the world, 
the showerer (of benefits), omnicisent and divine (Rudra), 
etc. (II. 4. 1-15). In another hymn, the universal charac- 
ter of Rudra is even more strikingly brought out. In it, he 
is spoken of as “ the divine Rudra, armed with the strong 
bow and fast-flying arrows, the bestower of food, the invincible, 
the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of sharp weapons” 
we are told “ he is known by his rule over those of terrestrial 
birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial (origin)”. 
His are a thousand medicaments (VII. 3. 13).^^®^ 

The epithets “ tawny-coloured ’’ and “ white-complexioned 
both appear as descriptions of Rudra in the Rig-VMa (II. 4. 5 and 
8 ). :■ 

His sharp weapons are referred to again and again. See 
'Mg-Feda, VIIL 4. 9, where he is referred to as holding his sharp 
weapons in his hand. 

As to Wilson, he sees little of the Rudra of the 
in the Rudra of the Rig- Veda y exctpt his fierceness. As to his 
identification with Siva, Wilson holds that except no other 
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Identification of Rudra with Siva. 

There has been some discussion as to the identity ot 
Rudra, the Vedic god. According to Sayana, there is hardly 
any doubt that he is to be understood as Siva. At any rate, 
the Hindu commentators so understood him. Sayana 
defines the name I^ttdraio mean “ he who makes to weep, who 
causes all to weep at the end of time ”, thus identifying him 
with the destroying principle, or Siva. Wilson suggests that 
“ there is nothing in the hymn (I. 8. 8) to bear out such 
an identification”. On the contrary, he says, ” he appears 
as a beneficent deity presiding especially over medicinal 
plants”. Though this be so there, the VT-dic singers sht>w 
fully well that they are afraid of him; pray to him to remove 
them far from his celestial wrath and beg of hinr not to 
injure them or their cattle or horses. There is an open 
avowal of his destroying nature in the hymns quoted above, 
though there is an equally frank declaration as to his 
capacity to keep them free from disease. His fierceness 
and his benignity are both acknowledged and it is thus his 
identity with Siva is established. The reference to him as 
the holder of medicaments is also indicative of his identity 
with Siva. According to Sayana, Riidriya is Rudra sam- 
baiidhi bheshajam — medicament in relation to or presided 
over by Rudra, conformably to the text Y a te Rudra Shiva 
tanuk, Shiva Vishwak, bheshaji Shiva^ Rudrasya bhesha- 
fiti, — whatever are thy auspicious forms, O Rudra, they are 
all auspicious ; auspicious are medicaments, the medica- 
ments of Rudra. In I. 16. 9, Rudra is styled Kapardin, he 
with the braided hair. Kaparda indicates the jata of Siva, 
for which reason Sayana gives as its equivalent jatilaya. 
Even Wilson has to concede that “this looks very like a re- 
cognition of Siva in the person of Rudra”. Rudra is, in 
II. 4. 1, spoken as the “white-complexioned”, shwiiiche shwai- 
tya7n anchate, he who goes to or obtains whiteness. This 

epithet applicable to Siva occurs in the Tab. On the other hand, 
Macdonell speaks of Rudra of the Eig-^Veda as “ the earlier form of 
Siva’\ (See Wilson, Rig^-Veda, Introduction; Macdonell, 
Literature^ 74). 
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refers to the white complexion of Siva, which evidently has 
its origin in this hymn. Later Western scholars— -those 
who came after Wilson — assert that Rudra in the Rig-Veda, 
is the earlier form of Siva.^^*® In the Rig-Veda^ the term Siva 
(meaning auspicious) is only used as ,an adjective in the 
sense of bringing good fortune, being gracious. It has even 
been suggested that it is used (in the Rig-Vedd) euphemisti- 
cally. There is no doubt that it is commonly so used in the 
later Fedas, and became his exclusive name in post-Vedic 
times. The transition is well marked in the period of the 
Yajitr-Veda. 

Siva in the Yajur-Veda. 

In the 16th chapter of the Vajasaneyi Samhita of the 
Stikla Yajur- Veda, god Rudra is spoken of by a large number 
of epithets which, later, are peculiar to Siva. To these, in 
the 39th chapter, are added liana (Ruler) and Ma/zddeva 
(Supreme God), which perhaps indicate the final conversion 
of Rudra into Siva. Evidently, in the special worship 
of Rudra, he was already reckoned the Great God and the 
Ruler of all. Accordingly, we would not be far wrong if 
we assumed that, in the period of the Sukla Yajur-Veda, 
the Rudra of the Rig- Veda, has become Siva, he being 
several times mentioned by the latter name as well as by 
other epithets peculiar to him, such as Sankara, Mahadeva, 
etc. 

Siva in the Brahmanas and the Atharva-Veda. 

In the first part of the Gopatha Brahmana attached to 
the Atharva-Veda, we find mention of Siva, which would 
seem to show that in post-Vedic times, if not already in the 
Brahmana period (800-500 B.C.), Siva had become fully 
established in place of Rudra. Indeed, in the Atharva- 
Veda,^^^^ Rudra is elevated to a higher position. Many other 
names are given to him, though the bearer of these different 

1188 Xaittiriya Samkita, 4.5.1; Vafasaneya Samhita, 16. The 
name Siva occurs at the end of the Satarudrlya. 

Atharva-Veda, IV. 28. 1 ; VI. 93. 2 ; VII. 87. 1 ; Tx. 7. 7 ; 
X. 1,3; XL 2. 7; XI. 2. 4 ; XI. 2. 9 ; XI. 2. 10 ; XI. 2. 28 ; XI. 
6.9; XIII. 4. 4 ; XIII. 4. 28 ; XV. 5. 1-7. 
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names is addressed individually and as a separate (.k}d. 
Among the more prominent names are Ilhava, Sarva, 
Bhutapati, Pasupati, Mahadeva, Ugra, Isiina, etc. A study 
of these names shows that the double character of Rudra— 
destructive and beneficent — is still maintained. In the 
Satapatha Bmhnmna and the Kausi faki Byahmana, we see 
that the Atharva-VMa position is still undisturbed and the 
names given to Rudra continue the tradition of his creative 
and destructive characters. In the Grihya Su f tuis, however, 

the fearful side of Rudra is stressed {AkmMyana Cribya 
Sutra, IV. 9; Pdraskara Grihya Sutra, III. S; III. l.a). 

In the Mahabharata. 

There are numerous references to Siva in the J'/a/m- 
bhdrata. The duality of his nature is to be seen in this 
epic as well. He is commonly styled Mahadeva or the 
Great God and Devadeva, the God of Gods, in it. He is 
spoken of as the son of Brahma, sprung from his forehead, 
hence called LaldtaprabkavaP^^^ His abode is the Himavat. 
He is also called Pasupati and is described as rejoicing in the 
company of Uma.^^®“ He has three eyes, hence called 
TrvmtraP'^’^^ He has a blue neck, and is therefore called 
NtlabanthaB^*, SrikanthdP'^^^ and Sitikanlha}'^^^'' He has ten 
arms.^^®’^ He is clothed in skins, especially in tiger skins.**"'’ 
His vehicle is the VrishabhaB^^ His weapon is the fearful 

Atharva-Veda, VI. 1. 3-7 ; VI. 1. 9. 

Mahabharata, XII. 13705, 13723. According to another 
version, he sprang from Vishnu’s forehead. Ibid., III. 

VI. 218: XIII, 6339. 

Ibid., III. 11984, XII. 10357. How he got this third eye 
is detailed in Ibid., HI. 6362. For another version of the story 
see XII. 13205. 

Ibid., II. 1641 ; XHI. 843, 1154. 

XII. 13705. 

Ibid., X. 253, 

**"* XIII. 1154. 

Ibid., II. 1643; X. 266. 

Ibid., II. 415. 
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Pdsupata, with which he killed the daityas in battled^”® His 
battle-axe is the ParasaP'^^^ His bow is the Pindka 
hence he is styled Plndkin}-^’’ His trident is called 
Trisula after which he is called the SdlinP'^^'' His wife 
is called Uma/-®® who is also called ParvatP““’ and Gaurid^®® 
Kubera is his friend.’^^®® Thus, though he has many names 
and shapes, he is not infrequently made the foremost of all the 
divinities. Thus he is made out to be Brahma himself in 
certain places.'®’® He has a thousand names and forms, 
sahasrandma and bahurupa, all of which are classified under 
the terrible or the mild.'®" In the terrible form, he appears 
mostly as Rudra, his Rig-Vedic name as Hara he is 
spoken as the destroyer of the universe he is unborn 
he is the maker of the world d®'® he absorbs, at the destruction 
of the world, all things created ;'®'® he draws in the whole 
universe at the end of a yuga and swallows up all things ;'®''' 
everything owes its origin to him ;'®'® he is the Mighty 
Ruler of the world and as such is called Isana, the Ruler ; 
Isvara, the Lord ; Mahesvara, the Great Lord ; Visvesvara, 


'®®® Ibid., HI. 11985 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 851. 

Ibid., XIII. 864. 

'®®= Ibid., XIII. 849, 6396. 

Ibid; XIII. 567, 7090. 

Ibid., XIII. 860. 

’®®® Ibid., III. 1642. 

Ibid., XII. 12169. 

Ibid., XII. 13220. 

Ibid., X. 258. 

Ibid., II. 417 ; XII. 10362. 

’®'® Ibid., XIII. 7496, 880, 1144 ; XII. 10346 in all of which 
passages he is made the foremost of all ; in XIII. 1043, 590 and 704 
he is made out to be Brahma himself. 

Ibid., XIII. 7504—7510 ; see also VII, 9599. 

'®'® Ibid., n. 1642 ; X. 252 ; XII. 10375 ; XII. 10370. 

Ibid., XIII. 1146 ; X. 249 ; XIII. 7497 ; XII. 2791. 

’®’* Ibid., X. 253. 

III. 1626. 

IX. 2236. 

XIII. 941-943. 

Ibid., VII. 9465. 
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Lord of all; Sthanu, the Immovable, He is also 

Kala as destroyer and as such creates all and sweeps away 
everything again and again.^--" He is the beginning of the 
world and the absorber of the world.^““‘ As Siva and 
Sankara, he is the merciful Sarvabhuia shah s/vah, he, who 
is friendly towards all;^-“- Smmya vaktradhara, he who 
has a mild countenance SarmbhutahiM he who 

rejoices over the happiness of all beings.'--’ Among the heroic 
deeds of Siva, the most prominent, perhaps, are the following: 
the receiving of the heavenly Ganga on his head;’--'' the 
destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice reducing to ashes 
Kama;'--^ the killing of Bhaga the overthrowing of the 
Asura Andhaka ;’“-® and the burning of the three fortresses, 
Tripura.’ -'‘’® Among his famous gifts are the following: — 
the grant of the spear Pasupata to Arjuna;’-'” the gift of 
a sword to Aswathaman [Sauptika Farm, Chapter VII) ; the 
grant of eight boons to Krishna and eight more to Jambavati, 
Krishna’s wife ; and the gifts to Upamanyu.’-''” These two 
latter are mentioned in the Amisdsajia Parua (Chapter XIV). 

Puranas about Siva and Vishnu. 

In the Mahabhdrafa are also to be found a number of 
Purdnas whose object is to favour the worship of Siva in 


Ibid., VII. 2876 ; VIIL 436 ; X. 252 ; XII. 4498 : X. 252 ; 
V. 3825 ; XII. 10292 ; III. 7042 ; VH. 9625 ; X. 2-52 ; Xill. 843. 

Ibid., XIII. 7497, 1161, 1188, 942; XII. 5718, 1175 ; XIII. 
56. 

Ibid., XIII. 918 ; VI. 1278 ; XIII. 53. 

1222 JMd., VII. 9622 ; VIII. 436. 

1121 VIII. 869. 

Ill* /(Jirf., XII. 5739. 

Ill® Ibid., VI. 223 ; XIII. 1784 ; XIII. 1856. 

Ill® Ibid., X. 786 ; VII. 9545 ; XII. 10272 ; XIX. 12212 ; HI. 
1627 ; X. 253 ; XIII. 6468. 

111® VII. 9638 ; XIII. 7475. 

Ill® VII. 2876, 9462; XII. 10367 ; XIII. 908. 

Ill® Ibid., III. 14569; VII. 9555 ; XIII. 7482. 

1111/^*7/., III. 11985 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 851. 
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some cases and of Vishnu, in others. This Epic also 
contains enumerations of the thousand names of Siva and 
of Vishnu. Among ths. Puranas which favour, the religion 
of Siva are the Skanda, the Siva, the Linga and the 
Bhaviskya. The Markandlya and the_ Padrna Purdnas 
inculcate the belief that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are only 
one being. This doctrine is found already prominently, 
mentioned in the Harivamsa. This tradition of a common 
origin is seen in the Vishnu Purdna as well, where Siva 
is the God who springs from the forehead of Brahma, who 
separates into male and female. The old Pig- Vedic idea of 
his being the parent of the Rudras, or Maruts, half of 
whom are gentle and brilliant, and the others ferocious and 
black, is also to be traced in \}ms Purdna. 

Siva in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. 

In the Svetdsvatara Upanishad, Siva has not yet 
become the name of Rudra, though its frequent use as an 
adjective in connection with the latter indicates that it is in 
course of becoming fixed as the proper name of the highest 
God. In this Upanishad, Rudra’s supremacy is fully main- 
tained, though the bhakti aspect is stressed in the most 
vigorous fashion.^*®^ Knowing Siva one is free — we are told 
—from all nooses {S>vlta. Upa., 16). When there was 
nothing but darkness, Siva alone existed {Ibid., 18). This 
Upanishad, it is worthy of note, ends with a prayer of two 
verses addressed to Rudra to protect, of which one is 
taken from the Pig- Veda (I. 114. 8). The Supreme Brahman 
is often identified in this Upanishad with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and Mahesvara. Uma is mentioned in the Kma Upa- 
7 tishad, but though she is not identified as the wife of 
Rudra, there is the suggestion in it that she had come 
to be so regarded before that Upanishad came into existence. 
In this, as in other Atharva-Veda Upanishads, the Saiva or 


im ^.Detaivatara Ufa., 1-20. This Upanishad quotes verses from 
the Satarudriya, the Bhagavad-gita, and the Purushasukta. The names 
given to Rudra are : Tsana, I^a, Siva and Bhagavat. 

54 F 
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Sakta aspect is stressed. In the Suryopanishad, the earliest 
phase of the Sakta school is seen. In the Ai/ianmiras, 
Rudra becomes the Brahman, while the importance of the 
B/iasma (the sacred ash) is urged as the mode of salvation. 
In the Sarabkopanishad, the superiority of Rudra is indicat- 
ed by explaining how Rudra, incarnating himself as Barabha, 
destroyed the ]\lan-Lion incarnation of Vishnu. It con- 
cludes by identifying Siva with the Supreme Brahman. The 
Bkasmajabdla Upanishad deals with Bhasma, Rudrdks/ia, the 
worship of the linga, etc., all intended to indicate the great- 
ness of Siva. The Akshaindlika Upanishad extols the Japa- 
mdla ; the Kdldgni-Rudrdpanishad speaks of the importance 
of the Bhasma (sacred ash); while the Rudrdkshijdbdla refers 
to the greatness of Pasupati and the virtues attaching to the 
Rudrdksha, Bhasma etc. The Brihad Jdbdla and Bhasma 
Jabdldpanishad likewise deal with the sacred ash and the 
Rudrdksha. The Pdsupatabmhmdpanishad makes Pasupati 
(Siva) the Supreme Brahman. Every phase of Vedantic 
thought is sought to be covered by this' Upanishad. In the 
Paippaldddpanishad, Brahma is represented as teaching 
Pippalada that Rudra is the Supreme Brahman. In the 
Aikarva-Veda Upanishads, the identification of Rudra and 
the description of Siva as the Absolute is complete. 

Siva in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

In the Brihaddranyaka Upa?iishad, this Rig- Vida con- 
ception still persists. The Rudras, the progeny of Rudra, 
are called the ten vital breaths {prdnds) with the heart as the 
eleventh, which seems opposed to the description of Siva 
as the destroyer of life. The double conception of creator 
and destroyer seems maintained here. 

In the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In ihe. Bhagavad-gUd, Ph& supremacy of Siva as the ruler 
of the world is maintained.'®®^ Referring to the Rudras, Sri 

Bhagavad-giia, in ihe: VIII. 219, 


347 . 
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Krishna identifies himself with Sankara, which would seem 
to stress the aspect of beneficence associated with him.^^^'^ 

Linga worship in the Rig- Veda. 

The worship of Siva is closely associated with the 

The earliest reference to the linga is to be found 
in the Rig- Veda, where the context shows that it refers to a 
kind of worship prevalent not among the Aryans, but among 
their enemies, whom one authority identifies with the 
Dasyus.'^®® The worship of the linga, it has been suggested, 
has been taken to correspond to the worship of the phallus, 
the emblem of the generative power in nature, especially in 
certain religious or solemn usages. Literally the term 
linga means nothing more than a symbol, mark or 
sign. Secondarily, it has come to signify Siva worshipped in 
the form of a phallus. In one passage of the Rig- Veda, 
Indra is requested not to allow those whose god is B>Una to 
disturb the rites of the singers while in another, he is 
spoken of as having acquired the riches of a city after having 
killed those whose god is Bisizad'-^^ Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar thinks that as we find phallic worshippers being 
denounced by the Aryans in these passages, Aryans must 
be taken to have been averse to such worship. He suggests 
that there is “no trace of this characteristic [i.e., the 
worship of the linga or phallus) in the earlier literature, 
so far as we have examined it ”, thereby meaning in the 
Rig- Veda. He also points out that this kind of worship 
should have been “ borrowed ” by the Aryans “ from the 


Bhagavad-gita, X. 23. 

123B been identified with Avestic Saurva, see Zend- 

Avesta, S.B.E., 4, lii ; Pahlavi Texts, S.B.E., 5, 104. 

A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 153. 

Rig-Veda, VII. 21. 5. 

Bhandarkar does not quote the exact reference to the 
Rig-Veda for this statement. Professor A. A. Macdonell likewise 
refers to two passages in the Rig-Veda, but does not set down the 
exact references. See Sanskrit Literature, 153. 
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barbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact . 
In his view, the learned classes did not adopt it “all 
at once ” but only gradually.^ Much weight must naturally 
attach to this authoritative suggestion, especially as we find 
that Patanjali does^not mention any emblem of Siva as being 
worshipped in his time but only an image 
But apart from S'iva worship being identified in Rijr-l'^ed/c 
times with that of the ling-a or the generative principle in 
nature, there are at least three passages in the Rig-VMa 
which seem to refer to the possible identification of the 
male generative organ with the deity. Thus, in one passage, 
Vishnu is referred to in this manner : “ I offer, Vishnu, 

the oblation placed before thee with the exclamation ‘ Vashat 
Shipivishta, with my ofifering,” etc.;‘"“ then in 
another, we have the following hymn addressed to Vishnu : 
“What is to be proclaimed, Vishnu, of thee, when thou sayest, 
‘ I am Shipivishta ?’ Conceal not from us thy real form, 
although thou hast engaged under a different form in 
battle.”^-^^ In a third, the first of these hymns is thus 
repeated: “I offer, Vishnu, the oblation placed before 
thee with the exclamation, ‘Vashat be pleased, Shiptvt$hta^ 
with my offering, ” etc.^®^® The allusion in the second of 
these texts, is to an incident in which Vishnu is said to 
have aided Vasishtha in battle, under an assumed name, and, 
when questioned, to have said, “ I am Skipiviskia,” — a word 
of ambiguous meaning. In the three contexts in which it 
occurs, it has been explained as “penetrated, or clothed 
with rays of light, Rashmibkiramshta, the radiant, the 
splendid. ” In common use, however, it means a man 
naturally without prepuce, in which sense it may be here 


Vaishnavismt Saivism and Minor Religious Systems., 114 — 116. 
Mahabhashya, on Panini V. 3. 99. Patanjali probably lived 
in the second half of the 2nd century B.C„ and in any case not 
later than the beginning of the Christian era. 

Rig-Veda, VU. Q.lQibl). 

^ 3id„ Vn. 6.11(6). 

VII. 6. 11 (7). 
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interpreted as implying comparison; in like manner as 
a man is so denuded, so is Vishnu, according to his own 
declaration, uncovered by radiance — Tejasa anachchh&ditat. 
But this seems, as Wilson remarks,^®'*^ a refinement and it 
is probably to be understood as usual. The Babdakalpa- 
druma makes sepha mean purusha sisniz, the male genera- 
tive organ.^"*® Modern opinion tends to the view that the 
worship of-the linga is fore-shadowed by Vishnu Shipivishta, 
the Vedic deity Vishnu conceived as ShipivishtaP^^’’" Whether 
the evidence warrants our going so far as to affirm this as a 
fact may be doubted to some extent ; but there can be 
no question that the idea of the worship of the generative 
principle in nature was not entirely absent in Vedic belief. 
There is ground for the belief, in fact, that the identification 
of a deity with such worship is also to be seen. But the 
manner in which it came to be fixed on Siva and how the 
linga came to be identified with Siva, and how Vishnu, 
the Vedic deity, came to be dissociated from it, are problems 
still awaiting considdlration. 

Linga Worship in the Yajur-Veda and the 
Mahabharata. 

But since we do not see linga worship except 
in its incipient stages in the Rig- VMa and find it in an 
advanced state in the Sukla Yajur-Veda, where it is part 


Wilson, Rig-Veda, on VII. 6. 11 (6) and VII. 6. 11 (7). 

Rajaradhakantadev : Sabdakalpadruma ; Sepha ; purusha 
diSna (male generative organ). See Mahabharata, X. 7. 38 : 

Vikatd kala lambbshta bruhaschchepdnda pindakah i 

Sepha sell retah patuna nantaram iti ii 

Sisnah 1 Sukrapiti sepha sethe patati Hi sephaJp ii 
See also Taittiriya Brdhmana, 3. 33. 

I dam prafapate retah sikia maghavat tatsarobhavatte deva 
abruvan medam praj&pate reibdushaditi yadubruvan medam prafapate 
retbdushadiii, 

See Sir John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta (Third Edition, 
1929), note to Chapter IV, by Brij Lai Mukherji, 104. 
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of the Soma sacrifice/-" it might, perhaps, be inferred 
that Siva worship and the identification of such worship with 
the had become general by then/-'® In the Maha- 
we find the worship of the ihiga referred to in 
many passages. This shows that the lin^^a had, b}' the 
time of the Epic period, come to be recognized as the emblem 
of Siva. Upamanyu’s discourse with Krishna shows tliat this 
identification of Siva with the Ihiga is complete. Upamanyu 
says- that Siva and Uma are the real creators of animals, as 
these bear the marks of the two, and not the discus or the 
conch-shell or marks of any other god.’ ~ ‘" This episode, in the 
opinion of Bhandarkar, fixes the adoption, in its final stage, 
of the linga as an object of worship by the higher classes. 

In the Post-Virasaiva Period. 

It is quite possible that with the general adoption of the 
Imga, the original idea associated with its worship underwent 
a change. In its latest phase, represented by the period of Vira- 
saiva activity, both the development of the 6/uikti doctrine and 
the reaction induced by philosophic ideas, made the Imga the 
great object round which a complete system of philosophical 
thought and ritualistic worship came to be evolved. Siva 
possesses in himself a sakti, or power, consisting of the rudi- 
ments of the individual soul and the material world, and 
from this sakti develops the whole world. 


The worship of the linga is held to be recognized in the 
Pravargya. See Satagata Brahmana, S.B.E., Vol. 44. xlvii. 

1.48 date of the Mohenjo Daro remains in Sindh, in which the 
worship of Siva and the linga appears in their full-blown forms, should, 
from the point of view of the evidence afforded by them, be fixed in 
a period posterior to the Big-Veda, in which Siva (another form of 
Rudra) worship and linga worship are still in their early stages. The 
remains may be said to be post-Rig-Vidic and probably also pod- 
Yajur-Vedic. The Yajur-Vlda introduces us not only to a new geo- 
graphical era but also to a new epoch of religious and social life in 
India. 

Mahdbharaia, Ajiusasanaparva {Qh.z.'pt&c YilY). 
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Evolution o£ Philosophical Theories. 

It is this view that provides the groundwork, as it were, 
for the development of the opposing philosophical theories 
of Dvaita, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaitadvaita schools 
of thought within the ambit of the Saiva fold. 

The Pasupata School.- 

Historically, the Saiva Dvaita view was first propounded 
by the Pasupata school, which is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata}^''^ It dates from about the second century B.C. 
and is referred to in lithic inscriptions and in literary writ- 
ings dating up to the thirteenth century A.D., text-books 
on the system being in use in the tenth century A.D.^^®^ 
According to this system, the supreme and individual 
souls are distinct entities, and the Pradkdna the constituent 
cause of the material world. In the delivered condition, 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness 
and attains boundless knowledge and power of action. 

The Saiva Siddhanta School. 

The Saiva (or Saiva Siddhanta) school which represents 
the early Saiva system known^^®^ is also dualistic but differs 
from the Pasupata school in holding that the individual soul 
in the delivered condition becomes Siva himself; ue., attains 
perfect resemblance with God Siva, though he does not 
possess the power of creation. In the Pasupata system, the 
fruit of deliverance is proximity to God, while in the Saiva, 
it is resemblance to Siva, sarupya as distinguished from 
sdmtpya- 

Mahabhamta, Santiparva, Chapter 349, verse 64. According 
to Bhandarkar “ a certain historical person (Lakular or Nakula) 
was the founder of the main Saiva system which was the same as 
that explained by Madhava as Nakulisa-Pasupata and that three 
other systems arose out of it in later times.” 121. 

Bhandarkar, loc. cit., 121, f.n. 2. 

The mantras on which the Saiva Siddhanta appears to be 
based are traced to the Taittiriya Arauyaka, X. 43-47, the Mahanara- 
yaniya Upanishad,VJ'- the Vayaviya Samhita refers to it as the Siddhanta 
school. 
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The Spanda and the Pratyabhijna Schools. 

Connected with the Saiva school, but which diver, t;cd 
from it somewhat, are the two systems associated with the 
names of Vasugupta (ninth century A.D.) and Ahliinava- 
gupta (tenth century A.D.) and known as the S/^>m/asy7.t/ra 
and the Pmtyabhipm schools, together familiarly known as 
Kashmir Saivism. Both these schools hold that God is 
independent and creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes into existence ; neither a prompting cause like 
Karma, nor a material cause like the PradMna i.s required, 
according to them, for creation. Nor do they admit that 
God himself is the material cause ; much less do they allow 
that Maya generates appearances which are false. God 
makes the world appear in himself, as if it were distinct from 
himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror 
is by the images reflected in it. The individual soul is thus, 
according to this system, identical withjhe Supreme Soul. 
According to the Spandasastra school, this identity is not 
perceived by the individual soul on account of its impurity 
{mala). This impurity vanishes by means of intense con- 
templation as the result of which the Highest Being breaks 
in upon the mind of the devotee and absorbs all finite 
thought. When this condition becomes stabilized, the 
individual soul is free and becomes the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Pratyabhijnasastra, however, the percep- 
tion of the identity comes through recognition. The indivi- 
dual soul fails to recognize, in its present condition, its 
real nature, though in its capacity for knowledge and action, 
it partakes of the nature of God. When it is led to realize 
its nature by its preceptor, it recognizes God in itself. 
These two schools thus actually postulate sameness as 
opposed to absolute non-duality as does the Advaita school. 

The Virasaiva School. 

The Virasaiva school, which is based on the older 
Saiva school and owes its origin to teachers {ackaryas) who 
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preceded Basava,^^®* takes a view somewhat different. 
Its technique of belief and metaphysical ideology show a 
course of development which is so entirely different from the 
older school that it should have required time to develop. 
Accordingly while the Acharyas developed a theory based 
on the ancient Saiva school, Basava, who followed them, 
probably a century or more later, popularised it and made 
it the religion of a large number of people inhabiting 
a vast extent of country. The philosophical idea under- 
lying it has been elaborated in different works. Sripati 
briefly describes it as Dvaitadvaitabkidha'jia viseskadvaita 
siddkanta, Dvcdtadvaita which connotes a qualified form 
of Advaita. He also styles it, as we have seen, as 
BhMabhMatinaka viseskadvaita virasaiva siddhania, the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta, which is a qualified form of Advaita 
which partakes of the character of Bh&dabheda. It will be 
seen, he calls it Dvaitadvaita and BhMdbheda and in both 
cases gives the alternative description that it is a variety 
of Advaita of the qualified type. It has been usual, until 
recently, to describe Virasaivism as Saiva visishtadvaita^ 
Visishtddvaita which makes Siva the Brahman or the Abso- 
lute. From the description given by Sripati, we have to 
reckon it as BhMdbheda or Dvaiiddvaita, which is a quali- 
fied variety of Advaita. The former description has been 
largely popularised both by a misapprehension of the true 
character of Virasaivism and its theory and by a misattri- 
bution of the theory of Srikantha to Virasaivism. Bhandar- 
kar’s suggestion that Srikantha’s view “appears to be 
identical with that of the Virasaivas” has also helped to 
increase the effect of the misattribution. Srikantha’s theory, 
as we have seen, is confessedly Saiva visishtddvaita, where- 
as Virasaivism, is admittedly something very different. 
Virasaivism as taught by the highest exponents of that 
faith, enunciates the attainment of Siva tattva — the one 


1253 Panchacharyas have been placed in the eleventh century 
A.D., though some of them at least must be considerably older, 
while Basava belongs to the twelfth century A.D. 
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highest Brahman characterized by Chit and A mind a ; it 

is called Sihala, because in it exist the Mahaf and other 
principles and they eventually resolve in it ; it is the 
support of the whole world, moveable and immoveable; it 
holds all the powers, all luminaries, all souls ; it is the 
resting place of all worlds and of all possessions ; and it is 
the highest place to be attained by those who seek the 
highest happiness ; and it is therefore styled the One only 
and absolute position — Sthala. The sthala, being the 
essence of Siva, is possessed of Sakti (innate power), which, 
by agitation, becomes divided into Liugasthala and 
Angasthala. The former is Siva and is the worshipped ; and 
the latter is the individual soul, the worshipper. Similarly, 
sakti divides itself into two parts by its own inherent power, 
one relating itself to Siva and called Kalfi^ and the other 
to the individual soul and called Bhakti, or devotion. 
Sakti leads to action and Bhakti to deliverance. Sakti^ 
being with Siva Parabrahman becomes the object of worship 
and bhakti makes one a worshipper. Sakti exists in the 
linga, which is Siva himself and not a mere symbol of 
Him ; and Bhakti exists in the Anga or the individual 
soul. Bhakti, as it leads away from action and from the 
world, helps the Anga to the attainment of samarasya with 
Siva. How this is brought about is laid down in many 
Virasaiva works of note, which also set down detailed 
descriptions of the conceptions underlying the ideas of 
Lingasthala and Angasthala. The Lingasthala, being 
Siva Parabrahman himself, is divided into the triune 
Bhavalinga, Pranalinga and Ishtalinga. These represent 
Sat, Chit and Ananda — Existence, Intelligence, and Bliss. 
The first is without any parts {kala) and is perceived by faith ; 
it is not conditioned by space or time and is higher than 
the highest. The second is apprehended by the mind and 
is without parts {kala)-, while the third is possessed of 
parts and is visible to the eye. The three lingas are res- 
pectively the highest principle, the subtle form and the gross 
form. They correspond to the soul, the life and the gross 
fnrm. Characterized by use {prayoga), formulae {mantra). 
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and action [kriyd), they form what are called Kala, Ndda 
and Bindu. Again, each of these three lingas — Bkdva, 
Prana and Ishta — is divided into two : the first into 
Mahdlinga and Fmsddalinga, the second into Charalinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga and Achdralinga. 
Six different kinds of sakii operate on* these six and pro- 
duce six different forms. These are : (i) 'Mahdlinga, which 
is formed when the Siva essence is operated on by the power 
of intelligence {chitsakti) ; its attributes are the absence of 
birth and death, freedom from taint, perfection, .unity, 
subtleness, being higher than the highest, incorruptibility, 
unfathomableness, capability of being apprehended by faith 
and love and idealistic form (chaitanyarupa). (ii) Prasddalinga 
which is produced when the Siva essence is permeated 
with its highest power {Pardsakti)\ the principle called 
Saddkhya is produced; it is light, eternal, indivisible, 
imperceptible to the senses, apprehensible by reason, in- 
destructible, and the rudiment which developes. (iii) Chara- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is oper- 
ated upon by its primeval power {Adisakti) ; it is infinite 
and pervades the internal and external worlds, which is full 
of light, is a Purusha (person), and is higher than Pradhdna 
or Prakriti, and is capable of being contemplated by the 
mind alone, (iv) Sivalinga, which is produced when the 
Siva essence is permeated by the will power (Icchdsakli ) ; 
it is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power, having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene, (v) Gurulinga, which is produced 
when the Siva essence is permeated with the knowledge 
{Jndnasakli) ; it possesses energy, presides over every 
system or science that instructs, is full of light, a boundless 
ocean of joy, and dwells in human intelligence, {vi) Achdra- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is influenced 
by the power of action {Kriydsakti) ; in the shape of action 
it serves as the support, for the existence of all things; it is 
conceivable by the mind, and leads to self-renunciation. 
In view of the position assigned to Sakti in this conception 
of the Absolute, Virasaivism has been sometimes called 
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Sakti visishtadmita, but such a description would seem to 
be not quite appropriate, for, the fundamental basis of true 
Visishtadvaita is lacking in it. The basic idea underlying 
the Virasaiva conception is that the original entity becomes 
divided, by reason of its own Sakti, into God and the indi- 
vidual soul, while its six forms represent only six differ- 
ent ways of looking at it. The first is the Infinite by itself ; 
the second is the form in which it is conceived of as creating 
by its highest power ; the third, as distinct from the 
material world ; the fourth, as in its bodily form, the body 
being celestial in character ; the fifth, as knowledge which 
it imparts to mankind ; and the sixth, as guide to the indi- 
vidual soul in its efforts at seeking absolution. It will be 
seen that the relationship stressed as between the Infinite 
and the individual soul is one of a personal character and the 
dvaita aspect of dependence of the individual soul on the 
Infinite is fundamental to the conception as also the essen- 
tial difference between the creator and the created. These 
aspects are even further stressed when we come to realize 
the extreme emphasis that is laid upon Bhakti as the path 
to salvation on the part of the individual soul. Bhakti, 
indeed, is described as natural to the individual soul ; it is 
its characteristic. It is a tendency towards a leaning upon 
God, which is inherent in the individual soul. There are, 
according to the Virasaiva school, three stages in the pro- 
gress of the Bhakti towards God, and corresponding to 
these three stages, there are three divisions in the Anga- 
sthala, the subject of the individual soul. These are 
Ybganga, Bhoganga and Tyagmga — the means of attain- 
ing yoga or union with Siva ; the means of enjoyment with 
Siva ; and the means of self-surrender to Siva. Of each of 
these there are two kinds. Under the first, come 
Aikya and Sarana. Aikya consists in the partaking of the 
joys of Siva. This is familiarly called Samarasa Bhakti, 
in which the individual soul enjoys bliss together with God. 
In Barana Bhakti, the individual soul sees the Lmga or 
God, in himself and in everything else. It is a condition of 
ioy to the individual soul by itself. Under the second, 
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Bhoganga, come Prana and Prasada. Praita consists of self- 
renunciation and the concentration of the entire mind on the 
Linga. Prasada is attained when the individual soul 
resigns completely all its enjoyment to the Linga and thus 
acquires serenity. Under the third, Tyaganga^ come 
Mahesvara and Bhakta, Mahj&svara indicates firm belief in 
the existence of God and the unity of the Linga and the 
maintenance of rigid discipline which has Siva for its 
objective. Bhakta is one who turns away from this 
material world and makes to devotion his sole object of 
life. But in the reverse order, these six %t‘a.^^^%—~Bhakta, 
Mahesa (or MaAesmra), Prasada^ Pranalinga, Sarana 
and Aikya of life are called collectively Skatsikala, a name 
by which they are famous in Virasaiva literature. They 
indicate in the order named the progress of the individual 
soul from a turning away from the material world through 
Bhakti, the first step, to Aikya or absolution, the last stage. 
This last stage is termed as Linganga samarasya, which indi- 
cates equality in blissful experience with Siva. This is the high- 
est stage aimed at and its attainment indicates salvation.^^®* 
The attainment of this goal, however, does not involve either 
the perfect identity of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Being or the shuffling off of its separateness by the indivi- 
dual soul and thus becoming a simple soul unconscious of 
itself as is propounded by the Advaita school. Virasaivism 
thus holds that Siva Parabrahman, by his own sakti, divided 

Samarasya, literally means identity in essence. Cf. Paramam 
samyam upaiti. See Mand. Upa., III. 1. 3. Bhandarkar gives an 
account of Shatsihala in his work quoted above and says it is based 
on an abstract of Mayideva’s (/.r’. 136, f.n. 1). The 

doctrine has received the very widest attention from Virasaiva writers, 
several important works being wholly devoted to its elucidation. 
Among these may be mentioned Prabhudhia's Shatsihala Gnanacharitra 
Vachana Tika, also called Shafsthala Viveka, which is Mahalingadeva’s 
commentary on Prabhudeva’s work ; Ehoitarasthala by the same 
author; Jakkanarya’s Nurondu-sthala \ Mayideva’s Shatsihala Gadya, 
etc. Mayideva wrote about 1430 A.D. and has been famous in later 
Virasaiva literature as Shafsthala Brahmavadi. (For further informa- 
tion, Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, Vol. I, 328-331.) 
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himself into Liugamdi Anga, Supreme Being and individual 
soul, and by the influence of other kinds of sai'/i, became 
the creator of the world. His sai’/i is real ; and the rudi- 
ment of creation is in his saMi, It thus differs from 
Visishtadvaiia, which, according to Rumanuja, liolds tliat 
there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the material 
world characterising the Supreme Being which afterwards 
developes. Srikantha, who calls himself a Siva Visishta- 
dvaitin, and who was not a Virasaiva by faith, approxi- 
mates to the Virasaiva philosophical position, though his 
view is not identical with it- Thus, he suggests that Siva 
with his sakti is the material cause of the world ; then, 
again, he holds that the individual soul in muk^i is similar 
to the Supreme Soul, i.e., becomes possessed of its attributes ; 
and finally, he agrees that in blissful experience, the 
individual and Supreme souls are equal. These similari- 
ties in view as between Srikantha and Virasaivism are not 
to be wondered at when we remember that about the time he 
wrote — circa 1250 A. D. — Virasaivism hSd reached the zenith 
of its power and popularity. To concede that Srikantha’ s 
views approximate in some points to the Virasaiva philoso- 
phical position is not, however, equivalent to admitting that 
he was a Virasaiva (or Lingayat) by faith or belief. Much 
less was Appayya Dikshit, who propounded the SivS- 
dvaita view, a Virasaiva by faith or belief as has been suggest- 
ed.^^®® Thus a rapid review of the different philosophical 


Srikantha, Brahma- Sutras, II. 2. 38 ; IV. 4. 3 ; IV. 4. 2. 

See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, at page 481, 
■where he says : — “ Srikantha Sivachairya, who wrote a Saivabhaskya 
(Ed., Pandit VI and VII) on the Brahma- Sutras, belonged to the 
Virasaiva or Lingayat School of Southern India in which Bkakti is 
specially inculcated and Appayya Dikshita, the polymath of the 
16th century, was of the same persuasion.” It is needless to state 
that Srikantha was professedly the inculcator of the Sivavisishta- 
dvaita and not the Virasaiva school. As for Appayya, he was the 
chief exponent in his time of the Sivadvaita school. In modern 
parlance, Srikantha and Appayya would be classed as Smarihas 
who, philosophically, taught the Sivavisishtddvaita and Sivadvaita 
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schools which have grown round the name of Siva shows 
that they have, during the course of ages, developed varying 
points of view. While the earlier schools, including the 
Pasupata and the earlier Saiva, were dvaitic in character, the 
later schools represented by the great names of Srikantha, 
Sripati, and Appayya Dikshita developed theories which 
have been described as Sivavisiskiddvaita, Bheddbheddtmaka 
Viseshddvaita and Sivddvaita. 

Influence of Bhedabheda on the Later 
Upanishads. 

In certain of the later Upanishads the tendency to 
stress the abheda aspect in Bhedabheda is seen. Thus, in 
the Tejobindu Upanishad, we have the following character- 
ization which is well worth noting from the point of view 
suggested : — 

Ajakukshau faganndstihydtmakukshau jagannahi \ 
Sarvathd bheda kalanam dvaitddvaitam navidyate \\ 
Mdyd kdryamidUm bhedamastiched brahmabhdvanam \ 
Dehb 'ham. iti dnkkham died brahmdhamiti nischayah U 
The suggestion is that the jagat cannot be born in one who 
has no birth. In the womb of the formless dtma, there can 
be no world that is evident. Therefore, in dvaiiddvaita, the 
idea ot bheda is a misnomer, a fault or defect {Bhedakalanam). 
Bheda., it is added, is an invention through mdya. That can 
be true if the form of Brahman {Brakmabhdvana) is true. 
If the undergoing of misery by the body is a fact, then, ‘ ‘ I 
am Brahman ” is also a fact. If there is bondage in the 

views, while Sripati was a Virasaiva who taught the Sivadvaitadvaita 
view. The statement of Keith may be traced back to Sir Rama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar who, writing in 1913, said : “ Srikantha’s 
view appears to be identical with that of the Virasaivas.’^ This, as 
we have seen above, is only correct in a limited sense. 

The word “ later is used here in a relative sense. The 
remark of professor Max Muller that “ any attempt to fix their rela- 
tive age the age of the different Upanishads) seems. ...for the 

present almost hopeless” seems still to hold the ground. Intro- 
duction to Upanishads, Ixix. 
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heart, then only could Brahmachakra cut it. If it is 
doubted, then the truth of Brahman can be immediately 
made to manhest itself. 

The element of reality in BheddbkMa is stressed, 
though as might ^be expected in a qualified way, in the 
Vardkopanishad (11-12) : — 

Subkechchaadi trayam bhunii bheddbkeda yutam smrutam i 
Yatkavadveda buddkedam jagad jdgrati drishyaie 11 
Advaite sthairyamdydie dvaitecfia pra&amam g{xtQ i 
Vasyanti svapnavallokani turya bhumi suyogatali 11 
Here, we see emphasised the view that the three-fold 
desires bring to experience the BkMa, the Abhedaxxnd 
Bheddbkeda conditions in this world ; the world appears in 
the wide-awake state as if it is real ; no sooner does the 
mind fix itself in immovable advaiia, the dvaiia aspect 
gradually fades off, just as the dtman in the dream states 
becomes one with the Brahman. 

In the Brahmavidydpaniskad, we have a different note 
struck. The doctrine of Dvaitddvaiia is there held to be 
acceptable. Thus, we have the following declaration : — 

Pragndlo’ ham Pra^d,ntd'ham Prakd§ah ParamUmrah \ 

Ekadkd, chintyamdnd' ham dvaitddvaiia vilakshanah ll 
“I am Pmgndta personified, Prabdnia personified and 
Parameivara personified. I am capable of meditating on 
everything simultaneously. I am both Dvaiia and Advaiia 
in indescribable fashion.” 

The Mahdpanishad refers to Bheddbkeda both impli- 
citly and explicitly. In one place (VI. 62), we have the 
following : — 

Dvaitddvaiia samudbhutairjagan nirmd'^a Rlayd t 

Paramdtmamayl saktiradvaitaiva vijrumbhate 11 
Here we have the declaration that jagan 7zirmd7m Ilia is 
the result of (the principle of) Dvaitddvaiia ; this makes it 
appear or rather produces the impression — as if Paramdima 
and his sakti were different from each other. Paramatraa and 
his sakti, appearing as two different things, become the cause 
of the sport of creation. 
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In the Annapurnopanishad (V. 76-77), we have an 
echo of the same doctrinal declaration of one appearing 
to be two, though the stress is manifestly on the advaita 
aspect. Thus, we have the declaration : — 

Ekah sambhidyaie bhmntya mdyayd na svarupatah I 
Tasmddadvaita evdsti na prapanchd na samsrutili || 

We have here the suggestion that ignorance makes us think 
that one appears to split into two through the agency of mdya, 
though it does not in reality ; therefore, advaita ' alone 
prevails ; there is neither the world nor existence (to talk 
of). Just as dkdsa is spoken of as ghatdkdsa and mahdkdsa, 
similarly through ignorance Isvara is spoken of as Jwa and 
Isvara (as being two different entities). 

In the Pdsupatabrahmdpanishady we have, as might be 
expected, a firmer adherence to the Dvaitddvaitadvt'fi. First, 
we have the declaration {Pdsupatabrahmopanishad, 25) : — 
Natat pasyati chidrupam Brahmavastveva pasyati i 
Dharmadharmitva vdrtdcha bhedd satihi bhidyate ll 
Here, we have it stated that the bhinnarupa of chidrupa is 
not seen by him ; but he sees only the Brahmavastu ; the 
expressions Dharma and Dharmi, even though . they surely 
indicate the existence of bheda^ hogg nig destroyed of their 
meaning. Then, we ha'^e^ithe'iFbliDwihg 's 
{/bid., 26):— 

BkeddbhMastathd bheddbkedah sdkshdt pardtmancdy I 
Ndsti svdtmdtirekena svayamlvdsti sarvadd II 
Here, we are told that Bkeda, Abhlda and Bheddbheda are 
the visible forms of the Paramatma ; they do not excel in 
their different eminences ; they always exist of their own 
accord. Then, we have this other declaration {Ibid., 27) 
Brahmaiva vidyate sdkshdd vastutd vastutb apicha l 
Tathaiva Brahmavigndin kim grihndti jahdtikim ll 
We are here told that visibly and otherwise- the Brahman 
form only is perceivable to the eye ; if this be so, which of 
these {BMda, Abkeda or Bkeddb/ieda) could a Brahma- 
gndni accept or reject. The obvious answer to this 
query is that he can neither abandon the one nor accept 
the others. 

55 ■ : 5 
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The influence of the Bheddbheda theory in later VedSn- 
tic thought is thus seen to be not negligible. It is worthy 
of note that the theory has never been a spent force but has 
again and again been enunciated in- a manner which has 
borne testimony to its vitality. 

Here, we may conclude. Sripati’s point of view is one 
that has the merit of correlating popular belief with philo- 
sophic texts, and philosophic texts with a conception of the 
Truth which has had a wide vogue. Sripati finds a basis 
for the Virasaiva faith that has not only Vedic and Upani- 
shadic sanction in its favour, but also the authority of com- 
mentators more ancient than himself. He was not a mere 
systematiser of thought, but one who made faith accord 
with reason. His view is one that has found an echo in the 
West as well, and it is one too that can stand the test of a 
further examination at the hands of philosophic thinkers of 
the future, in the East and the West. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Table showing Adhikaranas and Sutras acc®i:ding to the four 
principal Bhashyakaras. 


Bhashyakaras 

Adhyayas 

1 

Padas 

Adhikaranas 

Sutras 


4 

4 

192 

565 

!§ri Ramanuja Bhashya 

4 

4 

166 

646 

l§ri Madhva Bhashya 



223 

664 


I^rikara Bhashya 


113 


544 
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APPENDIX C. 


Table showing the Differences in Adhikaranas and Sutras 
according to four principal Bhashyakaras. 





S' 

J2 

^ a « 


5 5-U 5-12 5-11 5 - 12 : 

6 12-19 13-20 1 12-19 13-20 

7 20-21 21-22 20-21 21-22 

8 22 23 22 23-24 

9 23 24 23 25-28 

10 24-27 25-28 24 29-31 

11 28-31 29-32 25-27 32 

12 .. 28-31 *. 


3 441 4-12 0-7 441 

4 12 13 843 12 

5 13 14 14 13 

6 14-20 15-20 15-21 14-20 

7 21-23 21-23 22-27 21-23 

■ 8 24-25 24-25 28-32 24-25 

9 26-29 26-31 33-34 26-33 

10 30-31 32-36 35-37 34-35 

11 32-33 . 38 36 

42 34-36 ' *. ',4* 

13 37 


3 11-12 1348 1142 1142 

4 13-17 19-21 1347 13-17 

5 18-20 22-24 18-20 18-20 

6 21-23 25-33 21-23 21-23 

7 24-32 .. 24-32 24-32 


t 1-10 1-9 1-4 1-9 

2 11 1046 5 40 

3 12-17 17-26 6 1M6 

4 18-27 27-29 7-8 17-26 

5 28-32 30 940 27-29 

6 33-36 31-34 11-17 30-31 

■7 37-41 35-38 18-25 32-36 

8 42-45 39-42 26-29 37-41 


3 10-12 941 

4 13 12 

5 14-21 13-22 

6 22-23 23-24 

7 24-25 25-29 

8 26-30 30-32 

9 31-33 33-41 

10 34-38 42-44 

11 39 

12 40 

13 41 

14 42-43 


1 1-7 1-7 ■ 1-9 

2 8-10 8-10 10-11 

3 11-13 11-13 12-14 

4 1445 14-15 15 

5 16-18 16-18 16-23 

6 19-22 19-22 24-28 

7 23-27 23-28 29 

8 28 29 



1 1-7 

2 8 

3 9 ' 

4 10 ■ 

5 11 

6 12 , 

7 13 I 

8 14 I 

9 13 
10 16 

11 17 

12 18 

13 19-32 

14 33-39 

15 40 

16 41-42 

17 43-57 

18 
19 


1-7 1-9 

8 10-17 

9 18 

10 19-32 

11 33-39 

12 40-41 

13 42-52 


1-7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

1546 
17 

18-19 

20-26 I 18-30 
27 

28-29 I 38-39 
30 

31-32 
33-42 
43-50 
51-53 










